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6.  G-eological  Map  of  the  Cornwall  Iron  Ore  Mines.  Scale, 

400  feet  to  1 inch,  nature.  See  page  491. 

7.  Map  of  the  Kaolin  Region  in  parts  of  Chester  and  Del- 

aware counties,  Penna.,  and  New  Castle  county,  Del- 
aware. Scale,  1 mile  to  1 inch,  nature.  See 

page  594. 

8.  Map  showing  the  Geodetic  Triangulation  and  Recon- 
naissance in  Penna.,  January,  1886.  Scale,  15f  miles  to 
1 inch,  y,  ow. nature.  See  page  697. 
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To  His  Excellency,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  ex-oficio  Chciir- 

man  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Geological 

Saroey  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Sir  ; I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Board  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  progress  of  the  Survey  in  1885,  with  sin- 
cere expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  generous  and  efficient 
support  which  the  Board  has  given  me  in  the  execution  of 
my  plans,  and  equally  sincere  thanks  to  each  and  all  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  corps  for  their  zealous  cooperation. 

A short  history  of  the  work  of  the  Survey  since  1874 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  preface  to  a statement  of  the 
work  of  the  last  year. 

In  1874  the  Survey  was  commenced  in  Venango  and  But- 
ler, in  Clearfield  and  Jefferson,  in  Mifflin  and  Huntingdon, 
in  York  and  Adams,  and  in  Lehigh  county. 

In  1875  it  was  continued  in  those  counties,  and  was  com- 
menced in  Greene,  Washington,  and  Allegheny,  in  Cam- 
bria and  Blair,  and  in  Tioga  and  Bradford.  A special  sur- 
vey of  parts  of  Clinton  was  also  made. 

In  1876  the  survey  of  the  oil  region  was  made  to  include 
parts  of  Warren  and  Crawford,  Clarion  and  Armstrong. 
The  rest  of  Allegheny  was  surveyed  ; half  of  Westmore- 
land and  Fayette  ; all  Beaver  ; half  of  Butler  ; all  Somer- 
set, Potter,  and  part  of  Snyder ; and  the  surrey  of  McKean 
B (xvii) 
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was  commenced.  The  Lehigh  work  was  extended  into 
Northampton  and  Berks  ; the  York  and  Adams  work  into 
Franklin  and  Cumberland. 

In  1877  the  survey  of  the  oil  region  and  that  of  McKean 
were  continued;  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  and  Butler,  were 
finished  ; Lawrence,  Indiana,  Lycoming,  and  Snllivan  sur- 
veyed ; the  Blair  county  topographical  survey  extended  ; 
the  South  mountain  topographical  survey  continued  ; the 
Northampton  mountain  and  valley  topographical  survey 
extended  into  Berks;  the  survey  of  Juniata  commenced; 
the  topographical  survey  of  the  Seven  mountains  in  Sny- 
der commenced  ; the  survey  of  Elk,  Cameron,  and  Lancas- 
ter county  commenced,  and  the  outcrops  of  southern  Bucks 
and  Montgomery  mapped  and  specimens  collected. 

In  1878  the  survey  of  the  oil  region  was  continued ; 
Mercer,  Clarion,  and  Armstrong  surveyed  ; McKean  com- 
pleted ; Potter  revised;  Juniata  revised  and  Perry  sur- 
veyed ; maiijiing  in  Blair  finished  ; mapping  of  the  Seven 
mountains  continued;  mapping  of.  the  South  mountains 
continued  ; mapping  of  the  Reading  mountains  continued  ; 
Lancaster  completed;  Southern  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
mapped  ; and  the  museum  arranged  and  catalogued. 

In  1879  the  survey  of  the  oil  regions  was  continued  ; 
Crawford,  Erie,  Jefferson,  and  Clinton  were  surveyed  ; the 
Elk  aud  Cameron  survey  was  extended  into  Forest,  and  the 
work  in  all  three  counties  completed  ; the  Franklin  county 
valley  was  surveyed  ; the  South  mountain  topography  con 
tinned  ; the  Reading  mountain  survey  extended  westward  ; 
the  survey  of  the  Philadelphia  belt  extended  into  Delaware 
county  ; and  Chester  county  surveyed. 

In  1880  the  survey  of  the  oil  region  was  continued  ; the 
Coal  Flora  (collected,  studied,  described,  and  figured  by 
Mr.  Lesquereux  since  1874)  was  iniblished  ; the  descriptions 
of  the  coal  plants  of  Greene  county  were  iniblished  ; the 
subject  of  Waste  in  Anthracite  Coal  was  studied  ; Susque- 
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lianna  and  Wayne  county  were  surveyed ; the  South 
mountain  topography  was  continued ; the  Cumberland 
county  valley  was  surveyed ; and  the  study  of  anthracite 
geology  and  mining  methods  commenced. 

In  1881  the  survey  of  the  oil  region  was  continued  ; 
Warren  was  surveyed  ; Pike,  and  Monroe,  and  part  of  Car- 
bon were  surveyed  ; a special  ji^ilseontological  survey  of 
Perry  and  Juniata  was  commenced ; and  a systematic 
mine  and  surface  survey  of  all  the  anthracite  coal-lields  was 
organized. 


In  1882  the  Anthracite  survey  was  carried  forward  : Cen- 
tre, Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Columbia, 
Montour,  and  Northumberland  counties  were  surveyed  ; 
the  Perry  county  palaeontology  continued  ; the  third  and 
last  volume  of  the  Coal  Flora  luiblished  ; the  Report  on 
Methods  of  Coal  Mining  completed  ; and  the  first  sheets 
of  the  Anthracite  Survey  published.  A special  survey 
along  the  Lehigh  river  was  commenced. 

In  1883  a special  survey  of  the  Monongahela  river  collier- 
ies was  made  ; the  Clearfield  county  coal-fields  were  re-sur- 
veyed ; Huntingdon  county  was  finished  ; the  roofing-slate 
belt  in  Northampton,  Lehigh,  and  Berks  was  surveyed  ; the 
glacial  moraine  was  traced  across  the  State  ; the  survey  of 
the  Anthracite  fields  was  continued,  additional  sheets  pub- 
lished, and  a special  topographical  survey  of  the  Wyoming 
coal  field  commenced.  The  Hand  Atlas  of  counties  was 
prejiai’ed  for  publication. 

In  1884  the  Anthracite  surveys  were  continued,  and  some 
unfinished  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State  undertaken. 

In  1885  there  remained  still  unaccomplished  a necessary 
revision  of  parts  of  Forest,  Tioga,  Bradford,  Union,  and 
Snyder,  and  of  the  whole  of  Juniata  ; a survey  of  the  Pine- 
grove-Orwigsbnrg  valley  ; some  special  local  surveys  in 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and  Bucks  ; a systematic 
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survey  of  the  Mesozoic  country  in  Berks,  Montgomery, 
and  Bucks,  and  some  important  local  surveys  in  Chester 
and  Delaware,  before  the  final  preparation  of  the  remain- 
ing volumes  of  county  reports  could  be  published.  If  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  for  the  Survey  had  been  con- 
tinued all  this  could  have  been  accomplished  prior  to  1885 
without  interfering  Avith  the  progress  of  the  Anthracite 
surveys. 

But  the  apirropriation  made  in  1885  was  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  a new  survey  of  the  oil,  gas,  and  coal-fields  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of  1885. 
A uew  disposition  of  the  force  of  the  Survey  had  to  be 
made,  the  proposed  local  work  in  the  different  counties 
named  above  postponed,  and  operations  in  the  Anthracite 
fields  restricted  within  narrower  limits. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a great  work  usefully  without 
sufficient  money.  Skilled  experts  must  be  properly  paid. 
Necessary  expenses  must  be  met.  The  most  conscientious 
economy  has  its  limits  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Personal  zeal  and  a self-sacrificing  love  for  and  pride 
in  good  work  of  a noble  kind  can  be  carried  to  a certain 
height,  and  no  higher.  The  State  can  do  its  geology,  like 
the  rest  of  its  doings,  only  on  business  principles.  What 
costs  little  is  never  good  for  much,  and  the  utility  of  a geo- 
logical survey  to  the  Commonwealth  will  be  exactly  meas- 
ured l)y  the  amount  of  time  and  money  spent  upon  it. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  not  a large  sum  for  a great  State 
to  spend  annually  in  exploring  its  mineral  resources,  in 
making  them  generally  known,  and  in  obtaining  or  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  explanations  of  natural  facts  which 
puzzle  the  best  intellects.  But  the  appropriation  of  1885 
only  an  annual  expenditure  of  twenty-five 

thousand  dollars  a Amar.  Continual  investigation  is  part  of 
the  price  of  human  progress  and  national  prosperity.  The 
Geological  Survey''  is  only  one  kind  of  investigation  among 
many  others  carried  on  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
but  it  is  as  necessary  and  as  imjAortant  as  any  other  kind; 
and,  being  systematic,  and  based  upon  a store  of  real 
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knowledge,  is  one  of  the  surest  and  one  of  the  cheapest 
kinds. 

The  cost  of  the  Survey  was  limited  by  the  following  ap- 


propriations : 

Act  of  May  14,  1874, $105,000 

Act  of  May  13,  1876, 65,000 

Act  of  April  18,  1877, 100,000 

Act  of  June  11,  1879, 50,000 

Act  of  May  26,  1881, 125,000 

Act  of  June  28,  1883, 50,000 

Act  of  July  3,  1885, 50,000 


Total  appropriation  for  13  years,  . . $545,000 

From  May,  1874,  to  July,  1885,  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  Survey,  $495,000,  permitting  an  average 
yearly  expenditure,  for  11  years,  of  $45,000. 

The  expenses  for  the  first  six  months  of  1885,  ($10,- 
194  45,)  were  met  by  the  appropriation  of  June  28,  1883  ; 
and  for  the  second  six  months  ($14,489  30)  by  the  appropri- 
ation of  July  3,  1885. 

Ttotal  expenditure  for  1885,  $24,683  75. 

Balance  in  hand  January  1, 1886,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
1886,  and  the  first  part  of  1887,  $35,510  70. 

The  amounts  disbursed  by  the  State  Geologist,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  have  been  ac- 
counted for  by  monthly  detail  vouchers,  audited  and  aj)- 
proved  by  the  Board,  and  deposited  with  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral of  the  State. 
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Persons  engaged  in  the  Surtev  and  the  length  of  time 
of  their  active  connection  loith  it  jjrevious  to  Jamtary 
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(1)  Special  draughtsman  for  parts  of  two  years. 

(2)  Special  draughtsman  for  part  of  a year,  (Fossils.) 

(3)  Special  report  on  fossils  of  Centre  county. 

(4)  Special  report  E. 

(5)  Special  assistance  in  indexing. 

(6)  Special  survey  along  the  Connodogwinit  creek. 

(7)  Special  collection  of  coal-plants. 

(8)  Special  oil-well  records. 

(9)  Special  report  on  Warren  section  and  fossils. 

(10)  Special  draughtsman,  (Fossils.) 

(11)  Special  notes  on  Serpentine  localities. 

(12)  Special  survey  of  parts  of  the  Glacial  Moraine. 

(13)  Special  report  J. 

* Authors  parts  of  reports. 


The  ‘publications  of  the  Simey  have  been — 

1875,  six  volumes,  B,  D,  H,  I,  J,  M. 

1876,  four  volumes.  A,  C,  K,  L,  aucl  a pamphlet  B". 

1877,  live  volumes,  C^  11%  , 1%  K\ 
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1878,  nine  volumes,  E,  F,  G,  PE,  K',  N,  0,  Q. 

1879,  three  volumes,  M",  Q%  V. 

1880,  twelve  volumes,  C“,  G\  G\  G\  PE,  E,  O",  Pi,  ii,  P", 
Q^  R,  YP 

1881,  six  volumes,  Ap  Gp  PiP  Mp  Qp  T. 

1882,  three  volumes,  Cp  Gp  Tp  and  atlas  (AA)1. 

1883,  seven  volumes,  AA,  AC,  CP  D®  (1),  (2i),  Gp  E, 

and  atlas  DP 

1884,  six  volumes,  Hp  Kp  Piii,  Pp  Tp  Z,  and  atlas  (AA)2. 

188,0,  six  volumes,  AAT,  Cp  Pp  Rp  Tp  X,  and  atlases 

(AA)3  (AA)4. 

In  eleven  years  the  Survey  has  published  67  volumes  8° 
and  one  pamxihlet,  4 anthracite  atlases,  and  9 other  atlases 
to  volumes  AC,  Cp  Dp  Dp  Ip  P,  R,  Rp  and  T. 

It  has  published  colored  geological  maps  of  67  out  of  the 
67  counties.  Colored  maps  of  Cambria,  Somerset,  Juniata, 
Mifflin,  Snyder,  Union,  Schuylkill,  Berks,  Montgomery, 
and  Bucks  lieing  still  unpublished  ; but  uncolored  geolog- 
ical maps  of  Cambria  and  Somerset  are  included  in  their 
volumes  ; and  colored  maps  of  the  eastern  half  of  Berks 
and  of  the  southern  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Bucks  have 
been  published  in  advance.  All  the  county  maps  are  on 
the  scale  of  2 miles  to  the  inch,  except  McKean  county  and 
Philadelphia,  which  are  on  a scale  of  miles  to  the  inch. 
Colored  geological  maps  of  all  the  counties,  on  a scale  of  6 
miles  to  the  inch,  prepai’ed  by  the  State  Geologist  at  various 
stages  of  the  Survey,  will  be  found  in  the  Hand  Atlas  (X) 
published  in  1885. 

All  the  volumes  of  reports,  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
are  illustrated  with  diagrams,  sections  (columnar  and  hori- 
zontal,) sketches  made  in  the  field,  local  maps,  and  photo- 
graphic  views  of  such  important  outcrops  as  could  not  other- 
Avise  be  described  with  requisite  accuracy,  amounting  in  all 
to  several  thousand. 

The  distr ihulions  of  llie  puhliccdions  of  the  Survey,  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Avas  regulated  for  ten  years — 
that  is,  from  1875  to  1885 — by  section  10  of  the  act  of  May 
14,  1874,  Avhich  ordered  that  copies  should  be  donated  to  all 
public  libraries,  universities,  and  colleges  in  the  State,  and 
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should  be  furnished  ai  (705^^  of  ^mhlication  to  other  appli- 
cants ; the  money  received  therefor  being  covered  back  into 
the  State  Treasury. 

It  was  supposed  that,  by  this  proviso  of  the  act,  every 
citizen  of  the  State  who  really  valued  a rexiort  would  be 
easily  able  to  obtain  a co^iy,  while  no  cojjies  would  be 
wasted,  as  by  a free  distribution.  But,  in  x)oint  of  fact, 
there  was  little  or  no  sale,  because  citizens  of  the  State  were 
accustomed  to  obtain  from  their  Rejiresentatives  and  Sen- 
ators, without  cost,  all  other  State  documents. 

Consequently,  when,  in  1875,  Roport  B,  on  the  Miner- 
alogy of  the  State,  and  Rexiort  J,  on  Petroleum,  axq^eared, 
and  a xioxiular  demand  for  coxiies  of  them  was  made  on  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  who  could  not  furnish  to  their 
constituents  what  they  had  to  x'orchase  for  themselves,  an 
act  was  x^^issed  xii’oviding  for  a special  edition  of  5,000 
copies  of  each  one  of  these  rexiorts,  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Rexiresentatives.  Similar  acts  were 
subsequently  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  1877,  1878,  and 
1879,  respecting  all  the  rexiorts. 

Under  these  acts,  425,931  coxiies  of  Geological  Rexiorts 
were  printed  for  members  of  the  Legislature  and  distributed 
by  them  among  their  constituency. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  under  the  organic  law  of  the  Sur- 
vey, the  Board  x^-Bdished  110,569  copies,  x^^o’t  of  which 
were  distributed  to  x^^^blic  libraries,  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  State,  and  the  remainder  held  for  sale  at  cost. 
But  the  sale  of  reports  was  almost  wholly  stoxix^ed  by  the 
free  distribution  of  the  sxiecial  Legislative  editions ; so  that 
in  1885  there  still  remained  unsold  43,118  coxiies. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  an  act  was  x^assed  and  axix^i’oved  by 
the  Governor,  July  3,  1885,  the  first  section  of  which  en- 
acted : 

“That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Geological  Survey  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  distribute  the  renraining  copies  of  said  reports  as 
follows : Fifty  copies  of  each  report  to  the  State  Librarian  for  distribution  and 
exchange  with  other  States  and  Territories,  and  of  the  balance  an  equal  num- 
ber of  volumes  to  each  member  of  the  present  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, making  the  sets  complete  as  far  as  practicable.” 

The  Board,  before  acting  under  this  law,  submitted  the 
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same  to  the  Attorney  G-eneral  of  the  State,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interiiretation  of  the  act  received  from  the 
Department,  the  stock  of  reports  was  distributed  as  fol- 
loAVS : 

Copies  retained  for  distribution  to  public  libraries,  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  the  State,  under  the  act  of  May  14, 1874,  6,132 

Copies  (50  sets)  delivered  to  the  State  Librarian, 3,600 

Copies  delivered  to  tiie  Senate  Librarian  for  distribution  to 

the  Senate, 7,010 

Copies  delivered  to  the  Resident  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the 

House,  26,162 

Copies  mislaid  and  discovered  after  distribution  had  been 

made,  61 

Copies  damaged,  123 

Total, 43,118 


The  liandling,  recording,  and  distributing  of  so  large  a 
stock  of  publications,  in  a satisfactory  manner,  entailed  a 
serious  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  expense,  but  it  was  all 
accomplished  by  the  first  of  December. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  hare  now  no  reports  on 
sale,  as  formerly,  nor  any  copies  for  free  distribution. 
But  to  meet  necessary  demands,  coiiies  will  be  purchased 
as  occasions  offer,  and  will  be  sold  to  applicants  at  cost  of 
publication. 

The  future  2^ubli  cat  ion  of  reports  is  regulated  by  sec- 
tion 2 of  the  act  of  July  3,  1885,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“That  of  each  report  hereafter  published,  three  thousand  hve  hundred 
copies  shall  be  printed,  which  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners as  follows  : Five  hundred  copies  to  the  Senate,  two  thousand  copies  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  hundred  and  fifty  cojues  to  the  State  Geol- 
ogist, out  of  which  he  shall  donate  copies  to  authors  and  to  members  of  Sur- 
vey corps  as  heretofore  granted,  six  hundred  copies  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  distribution  to  public  libraries,  universities,  and  colleges  in  the 
State,  to  parties  rendering  material  assistance  to  the  Survey  and  for  exchange 
with  foreign  societies  and  geologists,  and  fifty  copies  thereof  to  the  members 
of  the  Board,  one  hundred  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  for 
distribution  by  him,  one  hundred  copies  to  the  Governor  for  distribution  by 
him,  and  fifty  copies  to  the  State  Librarian,  for  distribution  and  exchange 
with  other  States  and  Territories.” 

In  consequence  of  this  enactment,  citizens  of  the  State 
must  apply  to  tlieir  Representatives  at  Harrisburg  for 
copies  of  this  Annual  Report  of  1885,  as  well  as  for  any 
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future  publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  which  they 
may  desire  to  own. 


Progress  in  1885. 

From  tlie  first  of  January  to  July  3,  when  the  act  of  As- 
sembly was  approved  b}^  the  Governor,  the  work  of  the 
Survey  was  limited  to  office  work  on  the  maps  and  sections 
of  the  anthracite  region,  verifying,  correcting,  and  supple- 
menting the  data  on  which  they  were  based  b}^  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  field  work  and  underground  examination. 

As  soon  as  tlie  continuance  of  the  survey  was  assured, 
arrangements  were  made  for  resuming  work  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Carll  and  Mr.  cPInvilliers  were  recom- 
missioned and  took  the  field  ; the  form.er  to  report  on  the 
gas-wells  especially  ; the  latter  to  report  on  the  coal-beds 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Part  of  the  season  Mr.  d’luvil- 
liers  was  directed  to  make  a special  survey  of  the  Cornwall 
mine  in  Lebanon  county. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Harden  made  a special  survey  of  theMt.  Savage 
fire-clay  mines  in  Somerset  county. 

Mr.  Ashburner  found  time,  in  addition  to  that  required 
for  the  discharge  of  his  special  duties  as  Geologist  in  charge 
of  the  Anthracite  Survey  and  of  the  exec^itive  work  of  the 
entire  Survey,  to  make  a special  study  of  the  Tipton  coal- 
beds iu  Blair  county,  and  another  of  the  kaolin  beds  in 
Delaware  county. 

Mr.  Hill,  as  assistant  geologist,  has  assisted  Mr.  Ash- 
burner in  continuing  and  extending  the  Anthracite  Survey 
aided  by  Messrs.  O.  B.  Harden,  George  M.  Lehman,  and 
A.  D.  W.  Smith.  Mr.  Hill  has  rendered  other  efficient 
help  connected  with  the  general  work  of  the  Survey. 

During  the  field  season  Messrs.  J.  P.  Merkle  and  Bond 
Somerville  were  em^oloyed  as  volunteer  aids  on  the  anthra- 
cite work. 

Mr.  Baird  Halberstadt  has  been  engaged  on  accounts  and 
general  office  work  at  headquarters,  Mr.  Adachi  on  draught- 
ing work,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Albright  on  general  clerical  work. 

The  curtailment  by  the  Legislature  of  the  appropriation 
of  $90,000  asked  by  tile  Board  for  1885  and  1886  to  $50,000, 
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made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  corps,  and 
Messrs.  Wells,  Branner,  Sims,  and  Scott  resigned  their  po- 
sitions to  form  more  lucrative  connections.  All  these  gen- 
tlemen were  experienced  in  their  special  work,  and  their 
loss  to  the  Survey  was  great. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  I was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  puldication  of  such  volumes  of  reports  as  aippeared 
in  the  course  of  the  year  ; that  on  Huntingdon  county 
especially  consuming  much  time.  From  July  onward  I 
was  engaged  in  jireparing  a summary  of  the  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania  for  popular  use.  The  call  for  snch  a work 
has  been  general  throughout  the  State.  Until  now  I have 
been  unable  to  2)repare  it,  owijig  to  incessant  demands  made 
uy)on  my  attention.  To  relieve  me  of  these  interruptions, 
the  Board  approved  of  my  delegating  the  executive  busi- 
ness of  the  Survey  to  Mi'.  Ashburner,  who  was  placed  in 
charge  of  correspondence,  pulilications,  and  accounts,  with 
a general  oversight  of  all  field  and  office  work.  I hope  by 
this  arrangement  to  accomplish  the  serious  task  of  pub- 
lishing, in  a single  volume,  a description  of  the  State. 

The  Survey  of  the  Oil  Regions^  by  Mr.  John  F.  Carl], 
has  a special  reference  to  the  recent  application  of  rock-gas 
to  the  iron  and  glass  industries  of  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
and  to  the  lighting  and  heating  of  houses,  factories,  and 
streets.  Mr.  Carll's  preliminary  report  on  rock-oil  and 
rock-gas  is  the  first  in  this  volume.  He  will  continue  his 
survey  of  the  region,  and  present  a full  report  in  1886. 

A sixth  chapter  has  been  appended  to  Mr.  Carll’s  report, 
consisting  of  Notes  on  Recent  Oil-horings  in  Rotter  County, 
in  which  Mr.  Ashburner  shows  by  their  records  that  No.  1 
well,  which  is  only  2029'  deep,  actually  goes  169'  deeper 
into  the  measures  than  well  No.  3,  which  is  2750'  deep,  and 
goes  294'  deeper  into  the  measures  than  well  No.  4,  which 
is  2100'  deep.  It  is  an  excellent  lesson  in  oil  geology.  It 
shows,  also,  how  properly  kept  well  records  can  be  used 
for  discovering  the  true  dix)  at  great  dejiths  (see  jiage  94,) 
and  it  indicates  the  jirobability  that  the  Bradford  Oil- 
sands  of  McKean  do  not  extend  eastward  through  Potter 
count.y. 
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I have  added,  on  pages  657  to  680,  a short  discaission  of 
the  possible  quantity,  pressure,  and  fuel-value  of  the  rock- 
gas. 

The  Survey  of  the  Pittshurgh  Goal  Region,  by  j\Ir. 
E.  V.  d’Invilliers,  begun  in  1885,  will  be  continned. 
through  1886.  In  this  volume  is  published  his  prelim- 
inary report  on  the  underground  structure  of  the  area 
included  between  the  Youghiogheny  and  Allegheny  rivers  ; 
with  maps  showing  the  basining  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal- 
bed, and  the  irregular  shape  of  the  anticlinals.  It  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  those  who  are  seeking 
accurate  information  respecting  the  anticlinal  rolls  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  under  the  mistaken  supposition 
that  they  can  be  laid  down  upon  the  State  and  county 
maps  in  straight  lines,  and  be  used  for  locating  new  gas 
wells.  The  fact  however  is,  that  they  are  only  approxi- 
mately straight ; that  they  are  oblong  elevations,  rising 
and  falling,  sometimes  running  into  each  other,  sometimes 
la^iping  past  each  other  ; that  they  are  really  the  irregular 
wrinkles  which  separate  and  enclose  a great  number  of 
synclinal  dimples,  rather  than  troughs  ; and  that  there  are 
no  such  things  as  cross  anticlinals,  any  more  than  there  are 
cross  hilloios  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  a storm, 
the  whole  system  of  billows  being  arranged  in  one  direction 
in  nearly  parallel  lines,  but  each  billow  being  composed  of 
a multitude  of  waves  arranged  along  a line.  All  this  was 
made  clear  during  the  surveys  of  western  Pennsylvania 
from  1874  to  1880,  and  appears  in  the  county  reports.  Mr. 
d’Invilliers’  work  in  1885  presents  the  truth  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  for  its  accurate  demonstration,  and 
in  greater  detail  than  heretofore.  He  extended  his  survey 
beyond  the  district  described,  and  will  continue  it  over  the 
whole  Pittsburgh  district  in  1886,  and  report  upon  it  in  full 
for  the  annual  report  of  that  year. 

I have  obtained  from  the  venerable  botanist  of  the  Sur- 
vey, Mr.  Leo  Lesquereux  (whose  active  employment  on  the 
Survey  terminated  in  1883,  when  the  services  of  the  chemist 
at  Harrisburg,  and  the  mineralogist  at  Philadelphia  were 
also  suspended)  a concise  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
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wliicli  geologists  base  the  now  universally  accepted  theory 
of  tile  vegetable  origin  of  coal-beds ; preferring  it  to  come 
from  his  pen  rather  than  from  my  own,  because  it  is  to  his 
researches  in  early  life  into  the  nature  and  growth  of  the 
X)eat-bogs  of  Neufchatel  and  other  districts  of  Europe  that 
we  owe  the  complete  demonstration  of  the  theory,  whereas 
the  direct  study  of  the  coal-beds  has  furnished  only  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  its  truth.  The  essay  will  be  found  on 
Xiages  95  to  121  of  this  volume.'^ 

An  inpiortant  x^axier  on  the  Limestone  of  the  Washing- 
ton County  oil  wells  will  be  found  on  xiages  223-227.  The 
horizon  of  the  mountain  limestone^  or  sand-lime  formation 
at  the  base  of  No.  XI,  has  been  established  bj^  Professors 
Linn  and  Linton,  by  a study  of  recent  gas-well  drillings. 
This  is  an  imxiortant  confirmation  of  and  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  formations  underlying  western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio. 

An  account  of  the  Weller sburg  coal-basin  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  Somerset  county  will  be  found  on  xiages 
227  to  239  of  this  volume.  It  is  extracted  from  a manu- 
scrixjt  business  rexiort  communicated  to  the  State  Gleologist 
for  the  use  of  the  Survey,  by  the  late  lamented  James  Mac- 
farlane,  one  of  its  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Harden’s  rexiort  of  his  sxiecial  survey  of  the 
f re-clay  mines  of  the  basin  is  axix^ended  on  xiages  239  to  249. 

Mr.  Ashburner’s  rexiort  on  his  sxiecial  survey  of  the  Tip- 
ton  liun  coal-beds^  in  Blair  county,  will  be  found  on  x^ages 
250  to  207.  It  fully  substantiates  the  xiosition  always  as- 
signed to  these  early  coal  measures  by  the  State  Geologist, 


*It  .seems  strange  that  at  this  late  day  such  proofs  of  the  vegetable  origin 
of  coal-beds  sliould  be  called  for ; but,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
crudest  notionsonthe  subject  have  been  published  by  respectable  newspapers 
in  the  State,  sometimes  as  editorials,  sometimes  as  correspondence.  One  writer 
begins  a defense  of  his  “ chemical  theory  ” with  the  words:  “The  American 
Cyclopedia  admits  that  there  is  no  generally  accepted  theory  for  the  forma- 
tion of  mineral  coal.”  Another,  who  is  a local  authority  in  one  of  our  bitum- 
inous coal  regions,  referring  to  a writer  in  a Western  journal,  says:  “The 
main  points  in  his  article,  so  far  as  they  treat  on  the  origin  of  coal,  whether  ob- 
jectionable or  not,  are  preferable  to  the  old  vegetable  theory ; anything  is  bet- 
ter than  that.” 
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hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  coal  measures  of  Clearfield 
and  Cambria  counties. 

Mr.  Ashbnrner’s  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Anthracite 
Survey  will  be  found  on  pages  2(39  to  436.  This  part  of  the 
general  snrvej’  of  the  State  has  been  carried  on  continn- 
ously,  through  188fi,  but  with  a diminished  nnmber  of  assis- 
tants, on  account  of  the  restricted  appropriation  ; its  oper- 
ations being  confined  to  the  Western-Middle  and  Northern 
fields.  No  work  was  done  in  the  Pottsville,  Mine  Hill,  and 
Hazleton  basins.  A large  amount  of  field  and  office  work 
was  accomplished,  and  a great  mass  of  new  data  obtained, 
the  discussion  and  verification  of  which  for  x>nblication  in 
topograxihical  sheets,  mine  sheets,  columnar  section  sheets, 
and  cross  section  sheets,  will  occux:)y  the  whole  of  1886  and 
part  of  1887. 

It  is  greatlj^  to  be  regretted  that  the  estimates  of  the 
State  Gleologist  in  the  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Legisla- 
ture were  not  accej^ted  as  a practical  basis  tor  the  aiijiro- 
priation.  Had  they  been,  the  corps  in  the  Anthracite  re- 
gion would  have  been  kept  up  to  its  standard  size,  and  the 
amount  of  work  doubled.  The  Survey  of  the  Eastern 
Middle  field  would  have  been  finished,  and  that  of  the 
Southern  field  extended  from  Tamaqua  to  Pottsville.  The 
topographical  survey  of  the  Lackawanna  basin  would  have 
been  finished,  and  that  of  the  Pottsville  basin  well  under 
way.  As  it  is,  neither  of  these  im^Dortant  |)artsof  the  work 
can  be  undertaken  until  after  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Ashburner’s  special  report  on  the  fossitiferoiis  lime- 
stones. in  the  anthracite  coal  measures  of  the  Wyoming 
valley  (on  pages  437-478)  includes  Prof.  Angelo  Heilxirin’s 
figures  and  descriiitions  of  the  fossils.  No  attemxit  has 
been  made  to  correlate  these  limestone  beds  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  with  those  in  the  western  counties,  but  I am 
convinced  that  they  represent  each  other,  at  least  in  jiart. 
If  the  300'  of  XII  and  300'  of  Allegheny  coal  series  (to- 
gether) are  equivalent  to  the  507'  of  XII  and  the  measures 
up  to  the  Baltimore  Mammoth  bed  (see  jiage  450) ; if  the 
Mammoth  rejiresent  the  Freeport  Uiixier  coal ; if  the  over- 
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lying  116'  sandstone  represent  the  Mahoning ; then  the  HIU- 
mo.n  limestone  (370'-[-  above  the  Mammoth)  will  occupy 
nearly  the  horizon  of  the  Crinoldal  limestone;  the  lime- 
stone 160'  higher  will  not  be  far  from  the  Elli-run  limestone 
of  Somerset  county  ; the  Canal  limestone^  130'  higher  (660' 
above  the  Mammoth),  will  fall  into  range  with  the  limestones 
above  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  ; and  the  Canal  and  Hill 
Creelh  limestones  taken  together  will  fairly  represent  the 
dying  awaj^  north-eastward  of  the  Great  limestone  of  the 
Monongahela  coal  series. 

The  remarkabley?o?^-7m/e5  near  Scranton,  and  the  concealed 
gravel  pit  at  Nanticoke  which  produced  the  lamentable 
mine  disaster  in  December,  are  described  by  Mr.  Ashbnrner 
on  pages  615  to  636,  Avith  maps  of  the  localities. 

Mr.  Hill’s  report  on  the  side  limits  of  the  old  louried  val- 
ley of  the  Susquehanna,  from  Pitts  ton  to  Wilkes  Barre,  is 
given  on  pages  637  to  647.  Both  these  reports  exemplify 
the  value  of  numerous  bore-holes  in  advance  of  colliery 
Avorkings. 

To  the  above  reports  is  appended  (page  647)  a descrip- 
tion, bA^  Prof.  H.  C.  LeAvis,  of  a mineral  idopplerite)  fre- 
quentl}^"  found  in  the  peat-SAvamps  of  the  region,  Avhich  has 
excited  a certain  amount  of  speculation,  requiring  ansAvers 
from  the  geologists  of  the  Survey. 

Mr.  Ashbnrner’ s report  on  the  Bernice  coal-hasin  in 
SullHan  county  occupies  pages  459  to  490.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Harden’s  map  of  the  basin  Avill  be  found  in  the  atlas  to  the 
volume. 

The  re]3ort  on  the  Cornwall  ore  mine  in  Lebanon  county 
(pages  491  to  570)  Avas  prepared  by  Mr.  d’Invilliers  and 
myself  conjointly,  on  the  basis  of  his  OAvn  surveys,  topo- 
graphical and  geological,  and  my  subsequent  observation 
of  tlie  mine.  I have  given  my  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  a great  downthrow  fault,  of  AAdiich  he  Avas  not 
satisfied  in  his  OAvn  mind,  and  for  which  he  did  not  Avish  to 
assume  any  responsibilit3’'.  His  map  of  the  mine  in  its 
present  form  is  substituted  tor  the  old  form  of  the  mine 
in  the  bod}^  of  a map  of  the  region  made  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Shunk  of  Harrisburg,  and  communicated  by  the  company 
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for  tlie  use  of  the  Survey.  This  map  will  be  found  in  the 
atlas  to  the  volume.  The  illustrations  of  the  report  include 
two  photographic  views  of  models,  one  of  tiie  n)ine  alone 
made  by  Mr.  Harden,  the  other  of  the  mine  and  surrounding 
region  made  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Lehman.  Since  the  iirinting  of 
the  report  I have  had  rock  slices  of  the  oi'e  and  limestone 
made  for  microscopic  study,  the  results  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  annual  report. 

Mr,  Ashburner’s  special  report  on  the  kaolin  deposits  of 
Delaware  county  occupies  pages  59B  to  614.  A general 
map  of  the  kaolin  district,  on  both  sides  of  the  State  line, 
will  be  found  in  the  atlas  to  the  volume. 

I have  ventured  to  prefix  to  that  report  (pages  571  to  592) 
a somewhat  elaborate  discussion  of  the  probable  origin  of 
this  remarkable  and  valuable  mineral.  I was  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  prevail  a complete  ignor- 
ance of  its  circumstances.  There  is  little  or  no  popular 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  a large 
amount  of  private  observation  is  practically  thrown  away 
which,  if  communicated  to  geologists  would  throw  needed 
light  upon  it.  I have  incidentally  suggested,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  fellow-workers  in  the  science  a possible 
explanation  of  the  paradoxical  Wealden  clay  formation. 
But  there  is  another  suggestion  which  might  lead  to  better 
results,  viz : The  possibility  that  the  Wealden  clay-beds 
were  originally  deposits  of  nearly  pure  feldspar  sand,  and 
that  they  have  been  kaolinized  in  place  under  cover  of  the 
great  porous  calcareous  Cretaceous  and  Tertiaiy  formations. 

A special  report  on  progress  of  the  tri angulations  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey  in  Pennsylvania  concludes  this 
volume.  The  atlas  map  which  accompanies  that  report 
shows  that  this  important  work,  absolutely  essential  for 
the  future  preparation  of  a correct  State  map,  has  advanced 
so  far  as  to  cover  one  third  of  the  State. 

Topographical  Survey. 

1 he  South  Mountain  topographical  survey^  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Lehman,  was  stopped  for  want  of  funds  in  1883.  But 
Mr.  Lehman  has  since  then  done  a great  deal  of  voluntary 
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office-work,  plotting  survey  lines,  and  drawing  contour  lines, 
to  complete  the  unpublished  sheets.  He  has  even  revised 
some  of  the  old  lines,  and  run  such  new  ones  in  the  held  as 
he  considered  necessary  for  checking,  tying,  and  rounding 
his  work. 

The  accompanying  page  plate  shows  the  condition  of  the 
work.  (See  page  xxxiv.) 

The  plotting  of  sheets  C 3,  C 4,  D 3,  D 4.  and  D 5,  was  hn- 
ished  in  the  hrst  quarter  of  1885.  The  topography  of  D 3 
was  drawn  in  the  summer ; that  of  C 3 is  in  progress.  The 
contouring  of  this  sheet  is  done  from  the  note-books  of  hve 
held  assistants  engaged  at  various  times  and  places  since 
1875.  The  same  difficulties  are  encountered  in  hnishing 
the  other  sheets,  as  Mr.  Lehman  works  alone,  without 
assistance.  The  larger  portion  of  D 4,  and  all  of  C 4,  have 
yet  the  topography  to  be  placed  upon  them  Sheet,  D 5 has 
most  of  its  topography  hnished. 

What  instrumental  work  was  done  in  1885,  falls  within 
the  limits  of  C 3,  special  lines  of  survey  being  run  in  No- 
vember, on  account  of  recent  important  ore  developments 
north  of  Hunter’s  run.  The  survey  was  extended  over 
Piney  mountain  to  locate  limestone  on  the  north  slope,  ex- 
posed in  1884.  and  furnishing  dips  which  are  of  special  im- 
portance, in  view  of  a tradition  that  the  limestone  of  the 
Mountain  Creek  vallej"  appeared  in  the  bed  of  the  creek 
near  Hunter’s  run.  Much  work  was  done  at  various  times 
during  the  year  meandering  the  creek  for  such  an  exposure 
unsuccessfully.  A bore-hole  drilled  for  water  at  the  South 
Mountain  Iron  Company’s  mines,  was  expected  to  strike 
limestone,  but  it  has  gone  down  400'  (that  is,  more  than 
200'  below  the  level  of  the  creek-bed)  without  giving  more 
than  slight  indications  of  limestone.  Further  up  the  val- 
le}^  however,  in  an  ore  bank  on  the  Lehman  tract,  a decom- 
posed limestone  is  sufficiently  well  defined. 

Mr.  Lehman  made  in  the  summer  a reconnoissance  of  the 
mountain  south-west  of  Boiling  Springs,  between  the 
Petersburg  road  and  Baltimore  turni)ike,  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  traces  of  trap-rock,  which  would  suffice  to  con- 
nect the  Cumberland  county  trap-dyke  at  Boiling  Springs 
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with  the  traj)  of  York  county;  but  the  region  is  heavily 
wooded  with  much  nnderbrnsh,  and  the  ground  covered 
witli  an  accnmnlation  of  old  leaves.  The  fragments  of  trap 
are  very  small,  making  the  tracing  of  any  trap-dyke  diffi- 
cnlt.  As  Prof.  Claypole,  in  Perry  comity,  conld  trace  the 
trap-dykes  across  the  valleys,  bnt  found  their  outcrops  on 
the  mountain  slopes  disappear  before  I'eaching  the  sum- 
mits (see  Report  2,)  and  concluded  therefrom  that  the  trap 
ascended  only  to  certain  heights,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Boiling  Spring  dyke  in  its  way  under  ground  through  the 
South  mountains  into  York  county  may  show  itself  only  in 
the  depressions  of  the  surface  and  not  show  itself  on  the 
high  grounds. 

Mr.  Lehman  spent  much  time  on  sheets  C 1 and  D 2 in 
a fruitless  endeavor  to  indicate  on  the  blank  part  those 
sheets  the  geography  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin  to  the 
north  of  his  proper  held  of  work ; that  is,  from  the  north 
foot  of  the  South  mountains,  across  the  valley,  to  and  be- 
yond the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  as  it  seemed  desira- 
ble to  place  on  these  sheets  all  the  streams,  roads,  and  vil- 
lages in  their  general  relation  to  the  South  mountain 
topography.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  the  two 
county  majis  agree  ; and  when  the  railroad  survey  maps 
were  used  to  interpret  and  adjust  the  disagreements,  these 
were  onh"  increased  tliereby  ; nor  will  it  be  possible  to  pre- 
sent the  geographical  facts  of  the  Cumberland  valley  with 
any  correctness  until  a scientihc  topographical  survey  of 
it  be  made,  based  on  triangulation  ; but  for  that  work  no 
money  has  been  approiiriated.  These  sheets  are  there- 
fore left  bhndv  from  the  edge  of  Mr.  Lehman’s  mountain 
topography  northward.  Had  the  blank  space  been  filled 
Avith  unreliable  geography,  the  errors  readily  detected  in  it 
by  citizens  resident  in  the  district  Avould  have  justly  cast 
suspicion  of  inaccuracy  upon  the  mountain  Avork,  Avhich  has 
been  done  with  such  deliberation  and  exactness.  These  two 
sheets,  C 1 and  D 2,  Avere  put  to  press  in  December,  1885. 

On  the  accompanying  page  plate  the  relation  of  the  sheets 
of  the  whole  South  mountain  survey  to  each  other  are  ex- 
hibited. 
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During  tlie  progress  of  the  Survey  from  1874  to  1883, 
numerous  special  topograjiliical  surveys  were  made  in  sec- 
t'ons  of  the  State  where  such  surveys  were  absolutely  re- 
quired in  order  to  correctly  explain  the  geological  struc- 
ture. In  tills  way  about  4,000  square  miles  of  the  State 
were  mapped  ; but,  on  account  of  the  restricted  appropria- 
tions for  the  four  succeeding  years,  the  topographical  work 
of  the  Survey  has  been  restricted  to  portions  of  the  anthra- 
cite region. 

This  has  prevented  the  publication  of  a nearly  completed 
topographical  map  of  Southern  Indiana  and  Northern 
Westmoreland  counties,  between  Johnstown  and  Pitts- 
burgh. The  topographical  map  of  the  South  mountain 
should  be  extended  southward  further  into  York  county, 
nd  north-westward  so  as  to  cover  the  limestone  and  iron  ore 
belt  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  as  was  done  in  Northamp- 
ton, Lehigh,  and  Berks  counties,  and  the  two  great  maps 
should  be  connected  by  a belt  of  special  surveys  from 
Reading  to  Dillsburg,  in  York  county.  The  limestone  area 
west  of  Reading  requires  a great  deal  of  special  surveying. 

The  geology  of  Delaware  and  Chester  counties  will  never 
-be  understood  until  every  outcrop  in  the  region  is  carefully 
located,  the  relief  of  the  hills  and  valleys  measured,  and  a 
detailed  topographical  map  constructed. 

Materials  for  a permanent  geological  map  of  the  State 
have  been  collected  during  the  course  of  the  Survey,  but 
we  have  no  good  topographical  base  for  such  a map. 

The  best  map  of  the  State  which  is  now  in  existence  is 
based  upon  a map  made  by  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
by  an  act  approved  the  19th  day  of  March,  1816.  This  was 
known  as  Melish’s  State  map,  and  it  has  furnished  the 
frame-work  of  all  subsequent  maps  of  the  Stare  which  have 
been  constructed.  Not  a single  county  in  the  State  is  cor- 
rectly mapped.  In  constructing  a State  map,  these 
county  maps  might  be  combined,  but,  as  thej^are  all  incor- 
rect, they  will  not  fit  together. 

Nothing  but  a topographical  survey  of  the  State,  which 
will  establish  the  true  position  of- every  point  on  its  surface 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  from  every  other  point. 
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and  the  elevation  of  every  point  on  its  surface  above  tide, 
will  furnish  its  citizens  with  correct  maps  of  their  respect- 
ive comities  and  townships,  on  which  the  comity  surveyors 
can  then  place  the  land  lines,  and  geologists  and  mining 
engineers  the  mineral  areas  and  outcrops.  For  a State  so 
rich  in  minerals,  this  is  a need  of  the  first  importance,  and 
calls  for  it  have  been  made  from  every  quarter  of  the 
State.* 

The  topographical  maps  of  special  areas  already  com- 
pleted by  the  Geological  Survey  for  geological  purposes 
make  a large  contribution  of  accurate  maps  toward  a gen- 
eral topographical  survey  of  the  State,  which  would,  in 
fact,  be  only  a continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under 
authority  of  Congress,  which  permits  them  to  assist  State 
Surveys,  is  now  making  a triangulation  survey  of  the  State 
and  obtaining  the  true  longitude  and  latitude  of  prominent 
points  in  the  State,  so  that  this  work  will  form  a valuable 
and  necessary  basis  for  the  topographical  mapping  which 
should  now  be  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Some 
of  the  errors,  on  the  best  State  and  county  maps  which  are 
now  in  existence,  which  have  been  detected  by  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  are  very  large. 

To  continue  the  topographical  surveys  already  begun  and 
to  commence  a topographical  map  of  the  State,  which  shall 
be  published  on  a scale  of  one  mile  to  one  inch,  an  annual 
appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  will  be  required. 

The  United  States  Surveys,  acting  under  authority  of 
Congress,  in  the  latter  part  of  1884,  made  the  following 
propositions  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  acceptance 
of  which  by  the  Board  depended  upon  the  appropriation 
for  the  State  Survey  being  secured. 

(1.)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
offered  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Survey  in  the  topo- 


*See  proceedings  of  Convention  of  County  Surveyors  in  Harrisburg,  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  and  the  annual  report  of  1883  of  Hon.  J.  Simpson  Africa,  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs. 
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graphical  mapping,  and  to  expend  in  the  State  $30,000  an- 
nually. 

(2.)  The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Greodetic  Survey  offered  to  cooperate  with  the  State  Survey, 
and  expend  in  the  State  $5,000  annually,  in  order  to  push 
more  vigorously  the  triangulation  of  the  State,  which  must 
of  necessity  precede  the  topograj)hical  work. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  therefore  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  of  1886  that  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  a 
year  for  2 years  should  be  made.  Had  that  appropriation 
been  made,  it  would  have  effected  an  actual  annual  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  of  $45,000  by  the  three  Surveys  (State 
Geological  Survey,  $10,000 ; U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
$30,000;  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  $5,000)  in  ex- 
tending the  triangulation  and  the  topographical  mapping 
of  the  State,  which  has  been  slowly  progressing  for  the 
past  ten  years  ; the  triangulation  work  under  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  the  topographical  work  under  the  State  Survey. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  mapping  of  the  State  will  cost 
$500,000,  which  would  require  the  State  Survey,  unaided, 
fifty  years  to  complete,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$10,000.  Such  an  independent  Survey  is  now  being  made 
by  the  State  of  New  York. 

If  the  Pennsylvania  Survey  shall  cooperate  with  the  U.  S. 
Surveys,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  ten  years,  with  an 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  that  time  of  about 
$100,000. 

The  U.  S.  Surveys  are  now  cooperatimr  with  the  State 
Surveys  of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  in  constructing 
topographical  maps  of  those  States.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  States,  however,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  is  not 
bearing  as  great  a proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  work 
as  was  proposed  for  Pennsylvania. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Lesley, 
State  Geologist. 
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CHAPTKK  I. 

On  the  oil  horizons  established  b;/  old,  and  new  borings. 

The  nppropriatioii,  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1883  for 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  provided  for  con- 
tinuing work  in  certain  poidions  of  the  State  not  end)racing 
the  oil  regions,  consequently  that  branch  of  the  survey  had 
to  be  discontinued.  After  an  interruption  of  over  two  years, 
the  present  investia-arions  were  authorized  by  Act  of  the 
last  General  Assembly,  and  woi'k  commenced  on  the  loth  of 
Jul}^  1886,  with  the  requirement  that  a preliminary  report 
of  progress  should  be  furnished  for  the  annual  report  of 
1886. 

The  years  1883-4-6  were  crowded  with  occurrences  of 
great  import  to  the,  oil  and  gas-producing  industries. 
The  history  of  these  years  records  tlie  outlining  and 
steady  decadence  of  the  great  Bradford  and  Allegany  oil 
fields;  the  renewal  of  extensive  operations  in  the  white 
sands  of  the  Venango-Butler  grou]) ; the  rise  and  fall  of 
Cooper,  Henry’s  Mill,  Balltown  and  Wardwell  pools,  in 
Warren  and  Forest  counties  ; the  rocket-like  career  of 
Thorn  Creek,  in  Butler  county ; the  opening  of  Kinzua,  in 
Warren  county  ; Bed  Valley,  in  Venango  county  ; Coglej^ 
Run,  in  Clarion  county  ; Washington,  in  Washington 
county,  and  several  other  pools  and  extensions  in  the  old 
districts.  It  has  also  witnessed  a most  astonishing  devel- 
opment of  natural  gas  territory  surrounding  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  an  unexampled  diligence  and  perseverance 
of  prospectors  for  oil  and  gas  in  every  portion  of  the  State 
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west  of  the  mountains,  and  in  tlie  adjoining  Common- 
wnalths  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

In  a field  so  broad  geographically,  and,  in  consequence  of 
such  wide-spread  developments,  presenting  so  many  debat- 
able sul)jects  for  geological  investigation,  a great  deal  of 
time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  collecting  the  facts  which 
att'ect  so  wide  a scope  of  countr}’,  and  so  thick  a vertical 
section  of  rocks,  before  the  systematic  study  of  the  struc- 
ture can  be  resumed,  which  was  interrupted  more  than  two 
years  ago.  This  preliminary  report,  now  called  for,  must 
be  confined  to  a brief  generalization  and  illustration  of  the 
most  important  recent  revelations  of  the  drill. 

The  defective  manner  in  which  ordinary  well  records  are 
kept  (l)eing  generall}^  only  memoranda  of  a few  meager 
facts  which  the  driller  thinks  it  woi-th  while  to  charge  his 
memory  with),  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  even  these 
fragmentary  data  for  publication,  have  been  frequently  re- 
feri'ed  to  in  former  reports.*  What  has  there  been  said 
may  be  reiterated  with  emphasis  liere,  and  with  regret  I am 
compelled  to  add  that  the  disposition  to  secrete  facts  and 
to  mystify  everything  connected  with  new  developments, 
which  manifested  itself  only  in  exceptional  instances  a few 
years  ago,  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  i)ronounced 
characteristics  of  every  shrewul  prospector  for  oil  or  gas. 
Every  new  well  is  wmtched  by  a score  of  outsiders,  eager  to 
secure  a hint  or  suggestion  that  may  enable  them  to  profit 
by  the  results  of  a venture  in  which  they  have  not  risked 
a dollar,  and  who  will  not  hesitate  to  nse  any  information 
obtained,  even  to  the  detriment  aiid  finaticial  harm  of  the 
parties  furnishing  it.  Therefore,  it  seems  natural  for  it  to 
have  become  an  instinct  of  self-iu’otection  that  every  oper- 
ator should  carefully  guard  the  secrets  disclosed  by  his 
drill.  Eusiiiess  prudence  forbids  any  revelations  that  might 
furnish  others  a clew'  to  work  upon.  Few  extensive  oper- 
ators now'  attempt  to  disguise  these  facts,  and  they  frankly 
tell  me  they  w'ill  furnish  no  precise  information,  concerning 
their  wells,  except  with  the  explicit  understanding  that  the 


*See  Reports  I,  p.  42;  I^,  Chapters  XVIII  and  XIX  ; I-*,  p.  382. 
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facts  shall  be  used  only  for  geological  purposes,  and  the 
deductions  published  in  a general  way,  without  such  de- 
tails as  might  betray  the  exact  source  from  which  the  in- 
formation came.  In  justice,  then,  to  those  who  have  given 
their  records  without  reserve,  I have  decided  not  to  pub- 
lish any  detailed  well  records  at  present,  but  will  retain 
them  for  a future  report,  when,  no  doubt,  tlie  restrictions 
will  be  removed  from  many  of  those  which  cannot  be  pub- 
lished now. 

Altliough  several  new  oil  and  gas  pools  have  been  opened 
in  Pennsylvania  since  the  oil  region  survey  terminated,  at 
the  close  of  1882,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate,  (as  far  as  pres- 
ent information  goes)  that  any  neio  j^^'odiicti ve  horizons 
have  been  discovered.  This  is  rather  remarkable  when  we 
consider  the  possiliilities,  and  how  persistently  the  drill 
has  been  at  work  in  every  part  of  the  country — all  along 
the  right  and  left  Hanks  of  the  oil  belts  extending  from  St. 
Joe  in  Butler  county  to  Allegany  county,  New  A"ork — 
on  the  north-east  and  south-west  ends  of  them — seeking  for 
pools  within  their  acknowledged  limits — and  delving  deep 
below  the  rocks  now  producing,  in  quest  of  other  oil  sands  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  true,  as  a review  of  the 
several  oil  districts  in  detail  will  show. 

In  the  black  sands  of  Bradford  and  Allegany  nothing 
new  has  been  found.  Many  wells  in  Bradford  have  been 
deepened  to  the  so-called  Bradford  Fourth  sand  ; but  this 
rock  is  merely  the  lower  member  of  the  Bradford  group  of  oil 
rocks,  as  the  Butler  Fourth-sand  is  the  lower  member  of 
the  Butler  group.  All  the  shows  of  oil  or  gas  obtained  by 
drilling  below  the  Bradford-sand,  in  the  southern  part  of 
McKean  county  and  in  Elk  county,  can  be  referred  either 
to  the  Sartwell-Smethport  sand  or  the  gas-sand,  found  as 
early  as  1882,  in  the  Roy  and  Archer  and  several  other 
wells  in  Elk  county. 

In  the  white  sands  of  Warren  and  Forest  counties,  all  the 
new  production  of  either  oil  or  gas  comes  from  some  one  or 
other  of  the  previously  described  horizons;  no  productive 
white  sand  beds  have  been  found  below  the  Cooper-Blue  Jay- 
sand. 
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Deep  drilling  south-westerly  from  Forest  count}^  extend- 
ing througii  Pittsburgh  and  Washington  county  to  the  West 
Virgiida  line,  has  brought  to  light  no  productive  rocks 
l)elow  the  Venango-Butler  grottp,  except  in  one  spot  in 
Cranberry  townshiii,  Venango  county,  where  a large  deposit 
of  gas  is  found  in  an  extension  of  one  of  the  sands  of  the 

arren  group.  Southwest  of  Cranberry,  (so  far  as  can  be 
learned,)  no  favorable  indications  have  been  seen  in  any  of 
the  deep  wells,  after  passing  through  the  Venango-Butler 
group.  It  is  evident  that  the  gas  wells  surrounding  Pitts- 
burgh draw  from  the  sands  of  this  group  and  from  sands 
ahom  it,  as  do  also  the  oil  and  gas  wells  of  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  and  Washington  counties. 

There  is  no  nem  feature^  then,  to  be  introduced  in  carrying 
forward  a study  of  the  oil  and  gas  rocks.  The  develop- 
ments of  two  years  and  ten  months,  during  which  time 
7,200  oil  w'ells  and  over  100  gas  wells  have  been  drilled, 
amply  confirm  the  views  of  stratigra pineal  order  advocated 
in  former  reports,  and  we  now  have  the  means  of  tracing 
the  Venango-Butler  group  quite  satisfactorily  from  Tidi- 
oute,  in  Warren  county,  to  Washington,  in  Washington 
county,  a distance  in  a direct  line  of  about  115  miles.  Of 
course,  the  group  varies  greatly  in  details  of  structure  in 
different  parts  of  this  area,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
and  as  new  develojjments  prove ; but  Avlierever  it  is 
present,  it  can  be  easily  recognized  in  every  properlj^-kept 
well  record. 

Every  division  of  the  oil  region  has  at  least  one  well-de- 
fined, persistent  stratum,  upon  or  near  the  surface,  which 
may  serve  as  a guide  or  key  in  studying  the  geological 
structure  Itelow  it.  Such  is  the  Olean-conglomerate  all 
along  its  north-western  and  northern  outcrop  ; the  Sub- 
olean  in  the  counties  of  Forest  and  Elk  ; the  Ferriferous 
limestone  in  the  Butler  and  Clarion  fields  ; the  Pittsbuigh 
coal-bed  and  Crinoidal  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burgh. All  these  rocks  are  deeidy  buried  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  State,  but  their  gradual  rise  north- 
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eastward  brings  them  one  after  tlie  other  np  to  daylight, 
i First,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  runs  np  into  the  hill-to])S  and 
' disappears,  only  a few  of  the  highest  knobs  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh being  high,  enough  to  hold  it  ; then  the  Ferriferous 
I limestone,  in  like  manner,  runs  out  before  reaching  the  Al- 
i legheny  river  near  Franklin  ; while  the  Olean-conglonierate 
I reaches  as  far  north  as  Meadville,  in  Crawford  county,  and 
1 trends  off  towards  the  north-east  with  an  irregular  outci'op 
to  Clean  Rock  City,  in  Cattaraugus  county.  N.  Y.,  Just  north 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  where  its  top  has  an  altitude  of 
2,400  feet  above  ocean  level.  In  Boyd  Hill  well,  Pittsburgh, 
the  probable  representative  of  this  rock  is  found  224  feet 
below  ocean  level,  or  2.624  feet  lower  than  at  Clean  Rock 
City.  Hence  (the  distance  between  the  points  being  about 
131  miles),  the  south-westerly  dip  of  the  stratified  rocks 
averages  about  20  feet  to  the  mile. 

To  show  the  positions  of  the  several  oil  and  gas-prodiic- 
ing  horizons  relatively  to  these  key-rocks,  in  localities  where 
the  latter  are  well  defined,  three  vertical  sections  are  ap- 
l)ended.  all  drawn  to  a scale  of  1 inch  to  200  feet. 

No.  1 shows  the  mean  distances  between  the  base  of  the 
Clean-conglomerate  and  the  several  oil  and  gas  horizons 
noted,  as  indicated  by  records  of  wells  drilled  throughout 
the  range  of  country  to  the  north-west  and  north  of  the  Fer- 
riferous limestone  outcrop,  and  where  the  Clean  is  plaiidy 
recognizable.  The  Suli-olean  is  placed  in  the  section  50 
feet  below  the  Clean — the  usual  interval  north-west  of  the 
Allegheny  river.  But,  going  south-easterly  from  Great 
Bend  and  AVarren,  this  interval  widens  until  it  attains  a 
thickness  of  200  feet  or  more  on  the  Clarion  river.  Hence, 
the  Clean-conglomerate  is  not  as  desirable  a base  for  com- 
parison as  the  Sub-olean  in  Elk  county  and  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Forest  ; for  the  facts,  as  fai'  as  can  be 
Judged,  indicate  that  the  strata  underlying  this  wedge- 
shaped  interval  between  the  ovoidal  peblde  (Clean)  and  flat 
pebble  (Sub-olean)  conglomerates,  run  more  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Sub-olean  than  the  Clean.  Quite  possibly,  then, 
as  this  section  is  ke,ved  upon  the  Clean,  some  of  the  hori- 
zons which  appear  upon  it  50  or  100  feet  apart  may  fall  into 
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one  and  the  same  plane  when  an  allowance  is  made  for 
thickening  or  thinning  of  the  intervening  rocks  in  proper 
directions.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  sections 
liave  not  been  adjusted  to  show  equivalence  of  strata  ; thej^ 
simplj"  give  a general  idea  of  the  approximate  relations  of 
the  several  oil  and  gas  horizons  to  certain  welhknown  rocks 
upon  or  near  the  surface. 

No.  2 has  the  Ferriferous  limestone  for  its  datum,  and  is 
applicable  i)rincipally  to  the  wells  of  Butler  and  Clarion 
counties.  This,  also,  must  not  be  taken  as  a scale  of  abso- 
lute distances  ; for,  although  tlie  Ferriferous  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  guides  the  driller  has  ever  had  to  work  from, 
the  interval  between  it  and  the  oil  gi’oup  varies  considera- 
bly in  dilferent  places,  as  mentioned  in  1^,  page  100. 

No.  3,  commencing  with  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  also 
carrying  the  Crinoidal  and  Ferriferous  limestones,  is  in- 
tended more  especially  to  represent  the  section  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  Here  the  Ferrifei'ous  is 
very  thin,  and  has  been  noticed  oidy  in  three  or  four  wells, 
whei'e  it  was  closely  watched  for  at  the  proper  spot.  The 
horizons  noted  on  this  section  will  need  considerable  ad- 
justment to  bring  them  into  their  proper  places.  First,  be- 
cause the  Lower  Barren  Measures  beneath  the  Pittsburgh 
coal  vary  in  thickness  in  dilferent  places,  being  about  600 
feet  thick  in  Allegheny  county  (Q,  p.  24),  540  feet  in  Beaver 
county,  and  425  feet  in  Greene  county  (K,  p.  75).  And, 
second,  on  account  of  a new  element  coming  into  the  section 
— the  Silicious  limestone — first  detected  in  Boyd  Hill  well 
in  1877,  and  since  found  in  every  well  near  Pittsburgh  and 
Little  Washington,  where  the  sand-pnmpings  have  been 
tested.  It  is  nnstaken  for  a line  white  sand  t)y  well-borers  ; 
and.  as  it  lies  within  the  range  of  the  mountain  sands,  they 
never  take  the  trouble  to  preserve  specimens  of  it.  Hence, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  at  what  point  north  of 
Pittsburgh  it  lirst  ai)pears,  or  how  much  it  may  affect  the 
parallelism  of  the  strata  above  and  below  it.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  any  oil  or  gas-rock  underlying  the  area  cov- 
ered by  this  section,  may  be  found  in  one  place  at  a certain 
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distance  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  in  another  place  at 
a greater  or  less  distance  below  it. 

By  placing  these  tliree  sections  side  by  side,  with  the 
' toj)  of  the  Yenango-Butler  group  coinciding  with  a lioii- 
I zontal  line,  a very  good  general  idea  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  different  oil  and  ans  horizons  may  be  obtained. 
They  also  show  how  far  our  deepest  wells  have  been  sunk 
below  the  productive  sands. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Fagundus  well.  No.  37,  Warren 
county,  (I-*,  283,)  is  about  as  deep,  geologically,  at  2,700 

feet,  as  the  Buchannon  well,  in  Washington  county,  (the 
deepest  bore  hole  in  Pennsylvania, ) at  4,303  feet — provided 
all  the  formations  i)ierced  run  through  regularly  ; and 
that  the  Watson  well,  near  Titusville.  (I^,  p.  154 — P,  p.  284,) 
in  drilling  to  a depth  of  3,553  feet,  i)assed  through  about 
1,100  feet  of  still  deeper  and  older  rocks,  which  have  never 
been  reached  by  any  other  well  on  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
belt.  Fagundus  well,  No.  37,  although  located  but  a 
few  miles  west  of  Warren  and  Forest  developments,  found 
scarcely  a trace  of  any  of  the  sands  so  prolific  at  Clarendon, 
Cherry  Grove,  Cooper,  and  Balltown.  having  drilled 
through  nothing  but  homogenous  masses  of  slates  and 
shales  after  leaving  the  Venango  oil  group.  Clapp  well, 
No.  45,  (I^,  p.  280.)  drilled  to  within  150  feet  of  the  same 
depth,  gave  a similar  record.  Some  sands  were  reported 
in  the  Watson  well.  They  nia}^  be  there  or  they  may  not. 
The  history  of  the  well  is  so  unreliable  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  base  any  conclusions  upon  it.  We  only  know, 
that  after  casing,  it  was  a perfectly  dry  hole,  giving  no  indi- 
cations of  either  water,  oil,  or  gas.  The  record  of  Buchan- 
non well  has  not  been  published,  but  the  version  of  it  in 
my  possession  is  so  indefinite,  I am  forced  to  conclude  there 
were  no  thick,  massive,  or  well  defined  sandstones  encount- 
ered below  the  sandy  measures  lying  in  tlie  horizon  of  the 
Venango-Butler  group. 

In  comparing  sections  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  be  expected 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  variability  of  sedimentary 
deposits,  that  the  vertical  distance  between  any  two  well- 
known  layers  will  be  exactly  the  same  in  every  place  where 
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ir  is  mensnrecl.  If  two  rocks  were  deposited  ia  absolutely 
IDarallel  planes,  with,  say,  1,000  feet  of  sand  and  nind  be- 
tween tlieni — in  some  places  800  feet  of  sand  and  300  feet  of 
mud,  in  otliei'S  800  feet  of  mud  and  200  feet  of  sand — the 
original  parallelism  would  be  completely  destroyed  when 
the  whole  mass  became  indurated  into  sandstone,  and  slate, 
and  shale,  by  reason  of  the  unequal  shilnkage  of  the  com- 
pressible mud  and  almost  non-compressible  sand.  But  the 
materials  were  not  deposited  evenly,  except  over  limited 
areas  and  in  certain  directions.  An  evident  change  in  struc- 
tui’e  occurs  in  going  transversely  to  the  general  lines  of  de- 
position. as  has  been  shown  in  former  reports. 

The  First  oil-sand  of  the  Fenango  group  can  be  traced, 
without  a possibility  of  mistake,  from  Oil  creek,  where  it 
received  its  name,  to  Bullion,  near  the  north  line  of  Bniler 
county.  There  the  Ferriferous  limestone  comes  into  the 
hill-tops,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  rocks  is  about 
870  feet.  All  along  the  north-westerly  edge  of  the  Bntler 
oil-tield  this  interval  remains  remarkably  constant,  and  the 
identification  of  the  First-sand  is  further  assured  by  the 
presence  of  the  great  red  rock  above  it,  which,  in  turn,  is 
overlaid  by  the  Pithole  grit.  At  Petrolia  the  red  rock  has 
disappeared,  and  the  Pithole  grit,  if  present,  is  not  in  its 
normal  position  : for,  in  place  of  a central  sandstone  in  the 
shales  between  mountain  sands  and  oil  group,  two  sand- 
stones appear,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  center,  hdie 
lower  one  is  the  rock  eironeously  called  bv  drillers  “First 
sand.'’  (See  I®,  pp.  107-110.)  The  interval  here  between 
the  Ferriferous  limestone  and  tr'ne  First-sand  is  about  920 
feet. 

In  the  Thorn  Creek  district,  the  so-called  “Gas-Sand” 
lies  about  770  feet,  and  the  “Hundred-Foot  Rock”  920  feet 
below  the  Ferriferous  limestone,  and  the  general  features  of 
structure,  traced  through  wells  from  Petrolia  to  Thorn 
creek,  force  the  conclusion  that  the  Thorn  Creek  “Gas- 
Sand”  is  the  equivalent  of  the  “ Petrolia  First-Sand,'’  and 
the  “ llnndred  Foot  Rock ’■  the  true  Fii'st-sand  of  the  Butler 
oil  group,  which  has  gradnalh'  augmented  in  thickness  in 
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o'oing  in  n sonth-wesreriy  direction.  So  far.  then,  the  trac- 
ing of  the  Venango-l^utler  group  can  liardly  be  qtiesfioned. 

Now,  advancing  to  Pittsburgh,  we  find  the  great  “Salt- 
Avateri'ock”  190  feet,  more  or  less,  in  thickness,  with  its  top 
about  800  feet  below  the  Ferriferous  limestone,  and  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Thorn  Creek  gas-rock  from  70  to  80  feet 
above  the  .-^alt-water  sand.  This  structure  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  shown  in  the  Boyd  Hill  ivell.  but  it  is 
amplv  confirmed  by  many  wells  since  drilled  near  Pitts- 
biD’gh,  and  between  the  city  and  Thorn  creek.  These  fucts 
seem  to  furnish  a reasonable  demonstration  that  the  Pitts- 
burgh Salt-water  rock  is  the  southern  representative  of  the 
First-sand  of  the  Yenango-Butler  oil  group. 

Several  deep  wells  have  been  sunk  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinitiL  and  it  is  now  known  that  other  sands,  with  red 
rocks,  similar  in  appearance  and  constitution  to  the  A entiii-  . 
go-Butler  group  as  it  appears  along  its  south-eastern  edge, 
(see  I^,  Plate  T),  extend  down  about  oOO  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  Salt-water  sand,  and  then  come  the  typical  Chemung 
slates  and  shales,  which  have  been  pierced  to  a depth  of 
abont  950  feet,  with  scarcely  a change  worthy  of  note. 

It  may  be  noticed  on  Section  No.  3,  that  all  the  oil  and 
gas  horizons  of  Westmoreland,  Allegheny,  Beaver  and 
Washington  counties  come  either  in  the  range  of  th^^  A e- 
nango-Bntler  groii})  or  some  of  the  sands  above  it.  Y hen 
the  proper  adjustments  are  made  for  the  varying  Thick- 
nesses of  intervening  strata,  some  of  the  horizons  noted  will 
be  found  to  belong  to  the  Thorn  Creek  gas-rock,  while  the 
majority  of  them  will  fall  into  the  Yenango-Butler  group. 
The  data  required  to  work  out  these  adjustments  satisfac- 
torily have  not  yet  been  obtained.  In  fact,  diillers  do  not 
keej)  their  records  in  this  portion  of  the  well  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  the  purpose,  even  if  there  was  no  disposition 
to  make  matters  as  clou(hi  for  others  as  possible.  Large 
gas  wells  must  stop  drilling  when  heavy  flows  are  struck, 
and,  generally,  they  are  oidy  a few  feet  in  the  sand.  Con- 
sequently, nothing  can  be  learned  of  the  strata  below,  and 
where  the  rocks  are  so  varial)le,  and  gas  is  found  at  diffei’- 
ent  horizons  in  them,  a satisfactory  comparison  of  one  well 
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witli  anofliei-  cannot  be  made  unless  the  records  liave  been 
kept  in  minute  detail  for  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  gas-sand. 

Over  thirty-five  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  Mni-rays- 
ville  district,  and,  as  all  of  them  are  lai-ge  producers,  there 
has  been  no  necessit}^  for  drilling  throngli  the  sand.  Hence, 
the  sub-strncture  there  is  still  unknown.  The  identity 
of  the  gas-sand  with  the  upper  member  of  the  Venango- 
Hutler  gronj)  seems  to  be  confirmed,  however,  by  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  Crinoidal  limestone,  Mahoning  sand- 
stone and  Freet)oi't  coal.  There  is  a sandstone  about  80 
feet  above  its  toj:*,  which  seems  to  cori'espond  to  the  Thorn 
Creek  gas-rock,  and  which  here  contains  some  salt-water. 

One  important  fact  appears  to  be  pretty  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  w'ells  already  drilled  in  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity.  lierever  the  sand  has  a thickness  of  from  80 
to  1)0  feet,  it  is  always  a reservoir  for  salt  or  brackish 
water.  For  this  purpose  it  is  constitutionally  adapted,  be- 
ing rather  a.  coai-se-grained,  even-textnred  sand-bed  through- 
out. It  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  as  an 
extensive  sand-bar  at  the  month  of  some  ancient  stream, 
where  the  cnri'ent,  freighted  with  a large  percentage  of 
sand,  met  its  first  check  and  dropped  its  coarser  materials, 
evenly-assoihed  and  in  large  quantities.  Aronnd  the  edges 
of  the  cenlral  mass  ai'e  a number  of  irregular  thinner  beds, 
whicli  often  contain  coarser  materials,  and  seldom  have  an 
individual  thickness  of  over  20  feet.  Some  one  or  other  of 
these  layers  appears  to  furnish  the  gas  at  Tarenturn,  Leech- 
bing,  Murraysville  and  Washington. 

A rock  so  uniform  in  thickness  and  structure  naturally 
affords  a good  medinm  for  the  circulation  of  fluids,  and  as 
it  has  a dip  towai'ds  the  sonth-west  and  south,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  sensibly  affect  any  possible  underground  drainage, 
it  is  not  snigu'ising  that  it  is  now  full  of  water  in  the  neigh- 
borliood  of  Pittsburgh.  It  appears  to  have  been  traced 
in  maximum  thickness  from  Butler  to  McKeesport,  a dis- 
tance of  about  40  miles;  and  wherever  drilled  into  along 
the  trend  of  best  development,  presents  very  similar  char- 
acteristics. An  average  dip  of  20  feet  to  the  mile  (it  prob- 
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ably  exceeds  20  feet  in  this  direction)  would  give  the  nnder- 
gronnd  water-beds  in  the  sandstone  a fall  of  800  feet  in  40 
^^iles._100  feet  more  fall  than  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  river, 
have  in  traveling  about  2,100  miles,  from  Pittsbni-gh  to  the 
Griilf  of  Mexico.  The  upper  and  lower  oils  in  the  Oordon  well, 
at  Washington.  Washington  county,  come,  if  we  judge 
correctly,  the  first  from  a sandstone  lyingat  the  top,  the  sec- 
ond from  a sandstone  lying  in  the  centi'al  part  of  the  Ve- 
nango-Bntler  group  as  I'epresented  at  Pittsburgh  ; and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  other  sands  belonging  to  the  bottom 
of  the  group  will  be  found,  before  the  homogeneous  under- 
shales are  reached.  But,  as  no  wells  have  yet  been  drilled 
deeper  in  that  locality,  and  the  record  of  this  well  is  not 
given  with  sufficient  clearness  and  detail  to  justify  basing 
conclusions  upon  it,  we  must  await  further  developments 
bv  deep  drilling  between  Little  Washington  and  Piftsl)ni'gh, 
before  the  exact  horizons  in  this  new  field  can  be  dehnitely 
announced. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  Washington,  as  far  as 
Beaver  Falls  and  Smith’s  Ferry,  all  the  developments  in- 
dicate that  important  changes  occur  in  the  stratigraphical 
orde'r  and  character  of  the  rocks  below  the  Mountain  sands. 
This  is  a part  of  the  middle  ground  between  the  south-west- 
erly dipping  deposits  of  Penns\dvania  and  the  south-east- 
erly sloping  rocks  of  Ohio  ; and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  west  of  the 
Monongahela,  should  not  be  found  to  be  a region  of  consid- 
erable irregularity  of  structure,  requiring  a,  close  and  i)a- 
tient  study  of  details  and  the  drilling  of  many  unsuccessful 
wells  to  unravel  its  intricacies. 


Chapteu  it. 


On  tlie  question  of  the  jyrohahle  increase,  stahilty,  or  de- 
clineof  the  oil  production  i)i  the  dijfererd  districts,  as  i>i- 
dicated.  hy  their  more  recent  history. 

The  different  pefroleuin  districts  are  shown  upon  a map 
acconprinying  this  report,  prejiared  in  1884,  and  printed  in 
Jannary,  188o,  for  the  service  of  the  Oil  Region.  A part  of 
tlje  edition  w'as  reserved  for  publication  with  this  report  ; 
and,  npon  the  sheets  thns  reserved,  all  the  oil-pools  dis- 
covered since  the  map  w^as  drawn,  and  the  gas-pools  now  so 
largel}^  exploited,  liave  l)een  printed  in  separate  tints.  A 
new  and  more  detailed  map  of  the  region  will  be  prepared 
for  the  I'eport  of  1880.''^ 


The  AlJeyany  District,  (of  New  Yorlv.)  although  not 
directly  Avithin  the  province  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological 

^Before  the  .survey  of  the  Oil  Resions  was  interrupted , I had  contemplated 
the  preparation  of  such  a map  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  with 
all  the  known  oil  areas  located  upon  it  in  their  true  geographical  relations  ; 
but,  as  a new  draft  needed  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  exact  loca- 
tion and  outlining  of  the  numerous  pools,  (some  of  them  almost  forgotten ) re- 
quired more  time  and  assistance  than  I had  at  my  disposal.  In  1884,  however, 
such  a map  was  undertaken  at  the  general  office  of  the  Surve}^  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  which  I might  locate  the  oil-pools  ; but,  as  my  connection  with  tlie 
Survey  had  been  suspended,  my  occupations  permitted  me  neitiier  to  super- 
intend personally  the  construction  of  the  map,  nor  to  give  all  the  necessary 
attention  required  for  the  exact  correction  of  the  proof-sheets.  In  spite  of  these 
circumstances  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  reliable  sketch  of  the  oil  regions 
ever  published,  and,  if  the  oil-pool  areas  be  regarded  as  they  are  intended  to 
be,  simply  as  indications  of  the  localities  where  oil  has  been  found,  and  notas 
exhibiting  the  absolutely  ex't.ct  outlines  of  the  areas  of  production,  it  will  ful- 
till  its  ])urpnse  and  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  it.  No 
correction  of  the  original  map,  printed  in  January,  1885,  could  be  made;  but 
only  a second  printing  upon  them  of  additional  matter,  as  described  in  the 
text.  These  additions  may  be  said  to  represent  the  results  of  two  years’  ac- 
tive work  by  the  drill,  soy  from  November  1st,  1883,  to  November  1st,  1885; 
and  the  present  chajiter  is  a brief  review  of  each  district  separately,  as  marked 
upon  the  map,  considering  what  the  developments  indicate  geologically  in  re- 
lation to  further  extensions  of  productive  areas  and  the  continuance  of  future 
supplies. 
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Survey,  is  intimately  connected  with  tlie  petroleum  inter- 
ests of  our  State — its  wells  being  largely  owned  and  managed 
by  Pennsylvania  men,  and  its  geology  a conntej’part  of  our 
own — and  naturally  comes  first  under  consideration  in  any 
discussion  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields. 

Some  enlargement  of  its  territory  (not  shown  on  the  map) 
has  more  recently  been  made,  principally  towards  the  north, 
between  the  main  pool  and  Clarksville  and  Niles  ; but 
while  the  acreage  has  been  thus  considerably  increased, 
the  wells  are  small.  The  field  has  now  been  so  thoroughly 
developed  within  its  acknowledged  boundaries  and  in  all 
directions  around  its  edges,  without  encouraging  indications 
of  new  oil  horizons  or  of  important  extensions  of  the  old. 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  maintaining,  much  less  of  in- 
creasing its  present  output. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  of  the 
oil  regions.  Situated  in  an  old  settled  country,  witli  good 
highways,  and  fair  railroad  facilities,  which  were  speedily 
increased  by  interlacing  lines  of  narrow-gauge  railroads, 
making  every  jiortion  of  it  conveniently  accessible  ; with 
shallow  and  excejitionallj"  favorable  drilling,  where  it  was 
possible  to  drill  two  wells  a month  with  one  set  of  tools  ; 
with  a sand  like  Bradford,  brown,  homogeneous,  fairly 
uniform  in  thickness  and  always  remuneratively  productive 
within  defined  limits  ; and  coming  into  notice  as  it  did  at  a 
time  when  there  was  considerable  well  machiner}'  not  very 
profitably  employed  in  the  Bradford  region,  and  a scarcity 
of  attractive  territoiy  visible  there — this  Allegany  distiict 
was  developed  with  unexampled  rapidity,  as  the  following 
approximate  statistics  from  the  Petroleum  Ar/e  show  : 

1881.  Active  developments  commenced  with  the  Eich- 
burg  and  McBride  wells  about  May  1st. 

1882.  Maximum  production  reached  in  May."'^ 

Daily  average  for  the  month,  22,438  barrels. 


*Pipe  line  runs  in  May,  19,522  barrels;  in  July,  23,884 From  which  it 

might  be  inferred  that  the  maximum  production  was  attained  in  July.  But 
in  May  the  lines  were  not  able  to  run  the  oil  as  fast  as  produced,  and  it  ac- 
cumulated in  tanks  at  the  wells.  In  July,  with  increased  facilities,  they 
were  drawing  upon  these  accumulations. 
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Wells  drilled,  1,757  ; of  wliicli  128  were  dry. 

1883.  Average  daily  production  in  October,  13,089  barrels. 

Wells  drilled.  3,315  ; of  which  216  were  dry. 

1885.  Average  daily  production  October,  6,747  barrels. 

Wells  drilled,  4,326  : of  which  294  were  dry. 

Some  wells  in  the  district  have  been,  abandoned  and  the 
Arje  estimates  that  on  November  1st,  1885,  3,980  were  pro- 
ducing ; which  gives  a daily  average  of  only  1 jL  barrels  to 
a well.  At  its  maximum  in  1882,  the  daily  average  per  well 
was  about  14  barrels. 

It  seems  from  these  statements  that  during  the  last  two 
years  the  daily  production  has  fallen  off  6,347  barrels,  or 
about  48^  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  completion  of 
1,011  new  wells  ; a fact  which  unmistakably  foreshadows 
the  fate  of  all  oil  and  gas  fields  when  rapidly  and  thoi'oughly 
perforated. 

The  Bradford  District  needs  no  material  change  of  its 
outline  on  the  map.  Some  veiy  ])rolific  reserve-tracts  near 
its  south-easterly  border  have  been  quietly  depleted,  and 
promising  sinirs  along  other  parts  of  its  edges  pi'ospected. 
Within  its  defined  limits  many  new  wells  have  been  sunk, 
and  hundreds  of  old  ones  deepened  to  the  so-called  Fourth- 
sand.  and  stimulated  by  the  explosion  of  enormous  charges 
of  nitro  ghmerine  ; but  still  the  production  wanes.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  this  great  district,  which  in  ten  years  since 
1875  has  furnished  about  120, 000, 000  barrels  of  oil,  or  42 
])er  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  oil  regions  since  1859.  must  now  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  thoroughly  developed  and  declining  fields.  It  seems 
quite  certain  that  rK)thing  but  the  discovery  of  a lower  oil- 
sand  horizon  (a  remote  irossibility)  can  check  the  gradual 
decline  which  has  now  set  in,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will 
become  more  aiq)arent  duilng  the  coming  winter  months, 
after  the  stimulating  effects  of  heavy  torpedoing  have 
worked  off. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  oil  of  the  Bradford 
district  is  exhausted.  Many  millions  of  barrels  will  j^et  be 
brought  to  the  surface  by  these  thousands  of  small  but  last- 
ing wells,  and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a long  time 
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before  any  other  distvlct  i:n  the  .&L;^(e  rvill  .come  forward 
. with  an  animal  oiiti)nt  greater- than  [his  j'(  niarkably  tena- 
I cions  held. 

’ The  following  facts  from  the  Petroleum  Age  and  Der- 
, rick  Hand  Book  are  of  interest  heie  : 

j In  1875  the  Bradford  district  came  into  pnblic  notice. 

I Some  small  wells  had  been  producing  since  1868,  birt  in 
I 1875  seven  wells  were  drilled,  with  a total  prodnction  of 
I 25,000  barrels. 

In  August,  1881,  the  Bradford  district  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, making  a daily  average  for  that  month  of  80,838  bar- 
rels. Up  to  that  time  11.683  wells  had  been  drilled. 

Oct.,  1883,  daily  average,  35,654  barrels  ; 13,880  wells 
drilled. 

Oct.,  18f5,  d;  ily  average,  30.180  barrels;  14,981  wells 
i drilled. 

i Decline  of  daily  average  in  two  years.  5,474  barrels. 

I New  wells  drilled  meantime,  1,101. 

I The  number  of  wells  drilled,  producing,  and  dry  or  aban- 
I doned,  are  estimated  as  follows  : 

1881.  Sei)r.  1,  11,683  wells  drilled  ; 483  abandoned  ; 11,- 
200  producing. 

1883.  Nov.  1,  13,880  wells  drilled  ; 1,180  abandoned  ; 12,- 
700  producing. 

! 1885.  Nov.  1,  14,981  wells  drilled  ; 1,346  abandoned  ; 13,- 

i 635  producing. 

These  hgures  make  the  daily  average  per  well  to  be  for 
. August,  1881,  74  barrels  ; for  October,  1883,  24  barrels  ; for 
I October,  1885,  2|  barrels. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  then,  that  no  material  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  “black  sand”  pools  during  the  last 
two  years.  Btit  little  has  been  done,  however,  (as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,)  in  searching  for  the  deeper  black 
or  brown  sands  which  have  been  found  at  Sartwell,  Smeth- 
port,*  and  in  several  wells  in  Elk  county,  as  noted  on  Sec- 
tion No.  1 of  the  preceding  chapter.  These  sands  have 
given  notable  indications  of  oil  and  gas  in  several  places, 

I and  are  quite  likely  to  furnish  some  areas  of  good  oil  pro- 

i *See  Report  of  Progress  R,  p.  271,  <fec.,  and  p.  291. 
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cluction  soiitliwesteily  from  Briaford,'  ndien  more  intelli- 
gently sought  fen'  than 'tlilyy  have  Vet  been. 

Whether  the  “ Smethport-sand”  and  the  “Elk  county- 
sand”  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon  or  not  is  as 
yet  nncertain  ; for  several  layers  of  brown  sand  are  re- 
ported in  the  wells  of  southern  McKean  and  Elk.  These 
wells  wei'e  mostly  drilled  as  “ mysteries  ” by  men  of  “ prac- 
tical experience”  who  were  seeking  an  extension  of  the 
Bradford-sand  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  knew  just 
at  what  dei^tli  it  ought  to  lie.  The  upper  rocks  had  no 
significance  for  them  and  no  record  was  kept  until  the  well 
had  neai'ly  reached  the  presumed  proper  depth.  Then  the 
drillings  were  watched  until  a brown  sand  or  some  sem- 
blance of  it  appeared  ; and  this  was  the  onh’  factAvhich  the 
drillers  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  and  record,  to 
Avit,  the  depth  and  thickness  of  the  “ Bradford  oil  sand.” 

The  fruits  of  this  dependence  upon  “practical  exper- 
ience” Avhich  views  the  oil-rock  as  a uiuformly  sloping 
jAlane,  and  disregards  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  anti- 
clinals,  synclinals,  and  variations  in  geological  structure 
are  rather  confusing.  Some  of  the  wells  are  thus  made 
to  record  the  “Bradford  sand”  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  its  proper  horizon  ; others,  from  three  to  hve  hun- 
dred feet  below  it.  If  the  records  are  reliable  as  to  the 
sands  noted,  the  only  inference  is  that  there  are  several 
beds  of  brown  sand  in  the  Elk  county  region. 

Warre/i  and  Forest  District. — This  is  the  most  northern 
of  the  “white  sand”  distiicts,  and,  unlike  Bradford,  whose 
production  is  principall3^  confined  to  one  sandstone  (al- 
though it  does  occasionally  produce  some  Second-sand  and 
“slush”  oil)  its  rocks  are  oil  bearing  in  four  or  five  distinct 
geological  horizons. 

Only  one  new  detached  pool  (the  Kinzua)  has  been  dis- 
covered since  our  map  was  draAvn,  but  considerable  small- 
well  territory  has  been  added  between  Clarendon,  Grlade, 
and  Wai’dwell,  and  also  between  Balltown  and  Cooper. 

The  Warren  and  Forest  field  seems  to  be  ribbed  with 
sandrocks  and  to  have  an  undergound  structure  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  Venango  group  is  never  seen  there  in  any- 
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tiling  like  its  normal  condition,  and  produces  no  oil  except 
in  one  small  well,  (noted  on  the  niap,j  about  3 miles  south 
of  Balltown,  where  the  lower  member  of  the  group  is  said 
to  be  of  a quality  that  promises  better  results  than  this 
f|  well  gives,  when  the  time  comes  for  sj^stematic  develop- 
ment. 

I The  oil-producing  rocks  of  this  district  lie  from  300  to 
1,050  feet  below  the  Yenango  group,  (see  Section  No.  1.) 
and  seem  to  be  somewhat  restricted  in  their  geographical 
range  ; for,  to  the  north  and  west  the  wells  seldom  lind  any 
of  these  sands  in  a recognizable  form  ; and  sometimes,  as 
f in  the  case  of  Fagundus  well.  No.  37,  and  the  Clapp,  No. 
i 45,  before  referred  to,  encounter  nothing  but  slates  and 

I shales  in  the  Warren  and  Forest  oil-sand  horizons.  North- 
eastward, however,  the  sands  are  more  persistent,  although 
variable ; and  some  of  them  seem  to  merge  into  the  sand- 
stones found  above  the  Bradford  oil-rock.  Main"  unsuc- 
cessful ventures  have  been  drilled  in  this  region  ; neverthe- 
less it  seems  highly  iirobable  that  some  isolated  pools  of 
i oil  will  yet  be  discovered. 

( To  the  south-west,  also,  a great  deal  of  drilling  has  been 
i!  done  in  vain  endeavors  to  connect  this  field  with  Clarion. 

! But  while  many  of  these  wells  disclose  traces  of  both  the 
Clarion  (Venango-Butler  gi-oup)  and  the  Wai'ren  oil-rocks, 

! the  only  favorable  results  thus  far  have  been  one  good  gas- 
i well  at  Maiienville,  in  Forest  county,  (gas  from  the  Clarion 
sands),  and  the  discover}-  of  a sand  apparently  correspond- 
ing with  the  Cherry  Grove  sand,  which  was  at  the  forks  of 
' Wolf  and  Spring  creeks,  about  3 miles  south-east  of 
; Byrom’s  Station,  in  Forest  county.  Here  two  or  three- 
' small  wells  have  been  obtained,  and  as  many  dry-holes- 
; Slink.  These  wells,  however,  are  all  in  a small  ai'ea,  so  that 
) there  is  jilenty  of  room  in  this  wilderness  for  oil-pools  of 
' considerable  size  between  the  scattered  dry-holes  which, 
Ij  for  the  present,  check  developments  there. 

;i  The  Clarendon  pool  now  covers  a wide  area,  and  may  be 
jj  said  to  have  established  a connection  with  the  pools  to  the 
jj  north  of  it.  It  is  considered  desirable  territory  to  operate 
. in  ; for.  although  the  wells  are  small  producers,  they  main- 
: 2 
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tain  their  production  with  remarkable  steadiness,  and  can 
be  drilled  and  managed  ver.y  cheaply,  while  the  risk  of  get- 
ting dry-holes  is  much  less  than  in  other  parts  of  Warren 
county.  The  other  pools,  where  exceptionally  large  wells 
were  obtained,  turned  ont  unreliable,  except  within  re- 
stricted Hubs,  and  brought  profit  only  to  a few  who  were 
fortunate  in  their  locations,  investments  and  expenditures. 

The  statistics  of  this  district  are  so  scattered  and  imper- 
fect that  it  would  be  a tedious  task  to  ascertain  the  total 
number  of  wells  drilled,  and  tlie  actual  amount  of  oil  jdi'o- 
duced  in  the  whole  district  since  its  discovery.  The  Petro- 
leum Age  gives  tlie  following  partial  statements,  which  may 
serve  to  show'  the  characteristics  of  the  field  : 

Cherry  Grove  ; opened  in  May,  1882.  (See  I'^,  p.  366.  &c.) 

Total  product  188^, 2,315,400  bbls. 

“ “ 1883, 755,512  “ 

“ “ 1884, 264,942  “ 

“ “ 1885,  (10  mo.  to  Nov.  1st, ) 113,030  “ 

Total  to  Nov.  1st,  1885, 3,478,884  “ 

Daily  average  October  1st,  1883, 1,312  bbls. 

“ “ October  1st,  1885, 412  “ 

“ “ decrease  in  two  years,  . . 900  “ 

Coo'per  Tract ; opened  in  October,  1882. 

Total  product  1882, 

“ “ 1883,  

“ “ 1884, 

“ “ 1885,  (10  mo.  to  Nov.  1st,) 

Total  to  Nov.  1st,  1885,  

Daily  average  October,  1883, 3,314  bbis. 

“ “ October,  1885, 777  “ 

“ “ decrease  in  two  years,  . . .2  537 


29,864  bbls. 
1,095,658  “ 

1,004,849  “ 

296,493  “ 


2,426,764  “ 


BalUoion. ; opened  in  December,  1882. 


Total  product  1882, 2,700  bbls. 

“ “ 1883,  776,244  “ 

“ “ 1884 807,506  “ 

“•  “ 1885,  (10  mo.  to  Nov.  1st) 280,555  “ 


Total  to  Nov.  1st,  1885,  . 
Dailj'  average  October,  1883, 
“ “ October,  1885, 


1,867,005  “ 

. 4,298  bbls. 

. 925  “ 


U 


U 


decrease  in  two  years,  . . 3,373 
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War  dwell  Pool. 

Daily  average  production  April,  1884,  475  bbls. 

“ “ “ August,  1884,  6,483  “ 

“ “ “ April,  1885,  527  “ 

Sioweir s Petroleum  Reporter  gives  the  average  daily 
production  of  the  whole  Warren  District  : 

In  October,  1883, 10,065  bbls. 

“ “ 1884 12,517  “ 

» “ 1885,  7,180  “ 


Decrease  of  daily  production  in  two  years.  2,88d  bari'els. 

These  tiu’ures  show  that  the  Warren  and  Ft)rest  district 
I is  also  declining,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  wells 
that  have  been  drilled  there  during  the  last  two  years  ; and 
it  would  seem  that  a sufficient  number  of  unsuccessful  tests 
: have  been  made  to  prove  that  nothing  more  can  be  expected 
; from  the  Warren  group  of  sands,  within  the  limits  of  this 
i district,  except,  perhaps,  another  small  pool  or  two  like 
li  those  already  depleted,  which,  at  the  best,  could  only  fur- 
f nish  a few  millions  of  barrels  of  oil. 


I The  Venango- Butler  District^  in  which  maybe  included 
!;  all  the  territory  along  the  oil-belt,  from  Tidiouteand  Grand 
I Valley  on  the  north  to  Pittsburgh,  on  the  south,  has  been  a 
field  of  considerable  activity  during  the  last  two  years.  A 
: new  development  is  still  in  progress  (December,  188o.)  in 
^ Eldred  township,  Warren  county,  where  oil  in  paying  quan- 
: tities  has  been  found  in  the  Hosmer  Kun  (ul-sand,  or  First- 
‘ sand  of  the  Venango  group.  (See  P,  p.  2o()  and  p.  268. ) 
! Other  good  wells  are  producing  from  the  Third-sand  in 
South-West  township,  near  Pool  No.  21  on  the  map  ; and 
also  along  the  south-westerly  extension  of  Pool  No.  20. 
None  of  these  are  of  much  im})ortance,  however,  except  as 
being  significant  of  the  fact  that,  even  within  the  range  of 
what  has  been  considered  thoroughly  tested  territory,  it  is 
. possible,  with  the  present  methods  of  drilling,  torpedoing, 

I and  cheaph"  pum[)ing  wells,  to  find  manj^  spots  where  small 
wells  can  be  obtained  and  operated  at  a profit. 

In  these  old  districts  hundreds  of  wells  are  now  pumped 
in  clusters,  by  what  is  known  as  tlie  “ Sucker-rod  system,” 
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where  one  engine  is  made  to  pump  five,  ten,  or  even  more 
wells,  and  one  man  attends  them,  at  a cost  of  perhaps  tifty 
dollars  per  month. When  wells  are  so  worked  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  to  a cluster  makes  no  material  enlargement 
of  tlie  expense  account,  and,  thei-efore,  it  is  good  polic}''  to 
put  down  new  wells  near  old  ones  whenever  there  is  a pros- 
pect of  getting  even  one  or  two  barrels  a dajn  Witli  shal- 
low drilling  and  cheap  second-hand  machinery  the  wells 
cost  l)ut  little,  and,  prudently  managed,  make  very  gratify- 
ing returns  for  the  investment.  Scarcely  an  old  well  in  the 
region  would  pay  the  cost  of  pumping  if  managed  as  wells 
were  ten  years  ago.  Then  some  slight  mismanagement  of  a 
small  well  might  result  in  its  yielding  water  instead  of  oil, 
and  it  was  likely  to  be  abandoned  after  a few  daj's  of  ex- 
pensive and  fruitless  efforts  to  reclaim  it.  But  now,  as  the 
dropping  of  one  well  from  a cluster  makes  no  material  dif- 
ference in  running  exjienses,  the  wadking-beam  is  kept  in 
motion,  and  not  infrequently  the  well  is  resuscitated  after  a 
few  weeks  and  continues  to  produce  oil  for  years.  Many 
wells  can  be  pointed  out  which  are  over  fifteen  years  old. 


^The  method  of  pumping  wells  by  “Sucker-rod”  connection  is  this:  A 
wheel  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  is  placed  in  a horizontal  position  at  the 
“engine  well,”  and  by  a pitman  caused  to  have  an  oscillating  motion  of  about 
one  foot.  From  a pivotal  point  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  a line  of  connected 
rods  (old  sucker-rods  were  first  used,  and  hence  the  name,)  is  run  to  the  wed 
to  be  pumped,  and  joined  to  the  pumping  gear,  'j  he  rods  are  suspended  by 
cords  from  standards  erected  at  intervals  along  the  line,  and  swing  freely  with- 
out friction.  When  the  propelling  wheel  is  made  to  oscillate,  an  up  and  down 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  pump-rod  in  the  well.  Several  wells  can  be 
attached  to  the  same  wheel,  and  the  rods  may  branch  off  in  any  direction. 
By  a system  of  balancing — that  is,  by  connecting  the  wells  in  pairs,  so  that  one 
shall  be  on  the  up  stroke  while  its  auxiliary  is  on  the  down  stroke,  four  or 
five  wells  can  be  [jumped  with  about  the  same  power  required  for  one  alone. 

The  Bradford  deep  wells  are  pumped  in  clusters  by  running  steam  pipes 
from  a central  boiler  to  the  engines  at  the  wells.  Here  the  wells  are  pumped 
by  heads — that  is,  once  or  twice  a day  and  just  long  enough  to  take  out  the  oil 
which  collects  meantime— and  by  this  plan  any  well  can  be  pumped  when- 
ever necessary,  and  as  long  as  required,  without  regard  to  the  others.  The 
engines  also  furnish  the  means  for  drawing  sucker-rods  and  tubing,  whenever 
required.  With  rod  connections  the  wells  are  pumped  continuously,  and  as 
there  are  no  engines  at  the  derricks  the  sucker-rods  and  tubing  must  be  drawn 
by  horse-power  whenever  the  wells  are  “overhauled.”  But  many  of  these 
wells  run  steadily  for  two  or  three  years  without  even  a change  of  valves. 
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and  yield  steadily  more  oil  now  than  they  did  live  years 
ago. 

Millions  of  barrels  of  oil  have  been  added  to  the  available 
products  of  the  oil  regions  by  these  inexpensive  methods 
of  pumping.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  underlaid  by 
partly  depleted  oil  rocks,  where  not  one  well  in  ten  would 
pay  to  pump  alone.  The  oil  is  not  exhausted  (as  I have  at- 
tempted to  show  in  I',  i)age  262, ) but  the  pressure  is  reduced, 
and  oil  moves  very  slowly.  If  the  exjienses  of  pumping 
are  such  that  wells  producing  only  two  or  three  barrels  per 
day  must  be  abandoned,  then  all  the  oil  remaining  in  the 
rock  is  practically  lost.  But  if  these  small  ivells  can  be 
kept  at  work  they  last  for  years  ; and,  as  experience  proves, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  each  from  3,000  to  8 OOO  bai'- 
i rels  of  oil,  which,  howevei-,  can  onh^  be  drawn  out  slowly 
j by  persistent  puni})ing,  often  continued  for  months  after 
I the  yield  has  fallen  below  half  a barrel  per  day. 
i This  method  of  jmmping  is  also  an  important  promoter 
of  development.  It  not  only  incites  those  who  already 
! have  Avells  in  operation  to  reach  out  and  try  to  increase 
i|  their  production,  (and  they  sometimes  run  their  connecting 
rods  a mile  from  the  engine  house,)  but  it  gives  others 
courage  to  drill  in  shallow  territory  which  the\  otherwise 
would  not  undertake  ; foi',  they  now  know  that  if  only  a 
small  well  is  obtained  it  can  be  made  reniunerative  by  sink- 
ing two  or  three  more  near  to  it,  so  as  to  increase  the  out- 
put and  bear  a portion  of  the  running  expenses. 


During  the  last  three  or  four  years  a good  deal  of  pros- 
pecting has  been  going  on  in  a quiet  way  in  the  Butler- 
CJar Ion  field  ; but  nothing  to  occasion  any  unusual  excite- 
ment was  discovered  until  the  latter  jiart  of  August.  1884, 
when  the  Phillips  well  at  Thorn  creek,  coming  in  with  an 
astonishing  flow,  just  at  a time  when  wild-catters  began  to 
despair  of  finding  new  fields  at  the  north,  caused  a rush  in 
this  direction  and  started  the  drill  again  with  renewed  en- 
ergy. 
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The  Butler  belt,  as  traced  and  develoiied  ten  years  ago  by 
degree  lines  beyond  which  no  self-confident  operator  would 
venture,  has  been  materially  widened  since  that  timein  many 
jilaces  by  additions  of  prolific  spurs  and  pockets.  We  have 
not  the  data  at  command  to  note  these  accessions  in  detail, 
but  if  the  ])roductive  field  could  now  be  accurately  map})ed, 
it  wordd  be  seen  that  the  popular  belt-line-theory  of  that 
time  condemned  much  valuable  territory  which  is  now  re- 
warding those  who  discard  compass  lines  and  intelligently 
follow  the  drift  of  the  oil  rocks. 

Only  three  new  pools  in  this  division  of  the  field  are 
nofed  on  onr  map — Thorn  Creek,  Cogley  Run,  and  Red 
Valley.  They  all  receive  their  main  flows  of  oil  from  the 
Venaiifio- Butler  group  of  sands,  and  have,  or  will  have 
when  fully  develo|3ed,the  chai'acteristic  history  of  the  white- 
sand  pools  ; that  is,  a large  flow  from  pioneer  wells,  inciting 
excessive  drilling  and  a speedy  outlining  of  productive  area  ; 
the  attainment  of  maxim nni  production  in  a few  months  ; 
and  then  a rapid  decline  which  no  number  of  new'  w'eliscan 
permanently  arrest. 


Thorn  creek  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  ‘‘fotienomenal 
district f on  account  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  oil  thrown 
out  b}^  some  of  its  early  tvells.  Armstrong  w'ell,  No.  2,  at 
first  considered  a dry-hole,  upon  being  torpedoed  (October 
27th.  1884,)  responded  with  terrific  power, and,  according 


*1  quote  tlie  following  from  the  Derrick’’ s Hand  Book: 

“Those  who  stood  at  the  brick  school -house  and  telegraph  offices  in  the 
Thorn  Creek  district  to-day,  and  saw  the  Semple,  Boyd  & Armstrong,  No.  2, 
torpedoed,  gazed  upon  the  grandest  scene  ever  witnessed  in  oildom.  When 
the  shot  took  effect,  and  the  barren  rock,  as  if  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses, 
poured  forth  its  torrent  of  oil,  it  was  such  a magnificent  and  awful  spectacle 
that  only  a painter’s  brush  or  a poet’s  pencil  could  do  it  justice.  Men  familiar 
with  the  wonderful  sights  of  the  oil  country  were  struck  dunib  with  astonish- 
ment as  they  gazed  upon  this  mighty  display  of  nature's  forces.  There  was 
no  sudden  leactiou  after  the  torpedo  was  exploded.  A column  of  water  rose 
eight  or  ten  feet  and  then  fell  back  again,  and  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
the  force  of  the  explosion  emptied  the  hole,  and  the  burnt  glycerine,  mud  and 
sand  rushed  up  in  the  derrick  in  a black  stream.  The  blackness  gradually 
changed  to  yellow.  Then,  with  a might}"  roar,  the  gas  burst  forth.  The  noise 
was  deafening.  It  was  like  the  loosing  of  a thunderbolt.  For  a moment  the 
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to  reliable  estimates,  flowed  10,000  baiTels  of  oil  daring  the 
succeeding  24  lionrs.  After  the  stream  was  turned  into  the 
tanks,  hourly  gauges  tfi’om  8 to  9,  a.  :\i.,)  showed  on  the 
28th,  400  barrels  an  hoar;  29rh,  260  barrels;  301  h,  230 
barrels  ; 31sf,  210  bari'els.  On  the  second  of  December,  36 
days  after  its  opening,  it  was  reported  at  24  barrels  an  hoar, 
and  three  hoars  afterward  stopped  flowing. It  was  resus- 
citated, however,  and  flowed  with  declining  strength  for 
some  time,  when  it  had  to  be  tnbed  and  iinmped.  The  his- 
tory of  Thorn  creek  was  foreshadowed  by  the  actions  of  this 
well.  Its  production  swelled  rapidly,  and  then  as  quickly 
dwindled  away.  At  one  year  old  it  had  become  almost  a 
deserted  field  as  far  as  new  work  w;is  concerned,  and  its 
gross  daily  production  from  170  wells  then  completed  did 
not  equal  the  first  four  houi's'  flow  of  Armstrong,  No.  2. 

The  commencement,  cnlmination  and  decline  of  produc- 

*Derrick  Hand  Book  of  Petroleum. 

cloud  of  gas  hid  the  derrick  from  sight,  and  then,  as  it  cleared  away,  a solid 
golden  column,  half  a foot  in  diameter,  shot  from  the  derrick  floor  eighty 
feet  through  the  air,  till  it  broke  in  fragments  on  the  crown  pulley  and  fell  in 
a shower  of  yellow  rain  for  rods  around.  For  over  an  hour  that  grand  column 
of  oil,  rushing  swifter  than  any  torrent,  and  straight  as  a mountain  pine, 
united  derrick  floor  and  top.  In  a few  moments  the  ground  around  the  der- 
rick was  covered  inches  deep  with  petroleum  ; the  branches  of  the  oak  trees 
were  like  huge  yellow  plumes,  and  a stream  as  large  as  a man’s  body  ran 
down  the  hill  to  the  road,  where  it  tilled  the  space  beneath  the  small  bridge 
at  that  place,  and,  continuing  down  the  hill  through  the  woods  beyond, 
spread  out  upon  the  flats  where  the  Johnson  well  stands.  In  two  hours  these 
flats  were  covered  with  afloodof  oil ; the  hill-side  was  as  if  a yellow  freshet  had 
passed  over  it ; heavy  clouds  of  gas,  almost  obscuring  the  derrick,  hung  low 
in  the  woods,  and  stilt  that  mighty  rush  of  oil  continued.  Those  who  had  at  first 
estimated  it  at  50,  150,  or  200  barrels  an  hour,  raised  their  figures  to  300  or  400, 
and  some  to  500  an  hour.  Dams  were  built  across  the  stream  that  its  produc- 
tion might  be  estimated,  and  the  dams  overflowed  and  were  swept  away  be- 
fore they  could  be  completed.  Where  it  swept  the  flats,  a couple  of  boards 
were  set  up  on  edge,  and  the  stream  turned  between  them,  and  it  filled  the 
space  and  ran  over  the  sides.  People  living  along  Thorn  creek  packed  up  their 
household  goods  and  fled  to  the  hill-sides.  The  pump-station,  a mile  and  a 
half  down  the  creek  from  the  well,  had  to  extinguish  its  tires  that  night  on  ac- 
count of  the  gas  and  oil,  and  all  fires  around  the  district  were  put  out.  It  was 
literally  a flood  of  oil.  There  is  no  one  now  who  saw  it  but  that  estimates  the 
well  made  over  500  barrels  an  hour  from  two  o’clock  till  four  ; and  that  it 
made  over  8,000,  some  say  10,000  barrels  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  be- 
ing shot.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  production  of  the  Allegheny  tield  was  pouring 
out  of  a single  well  and  flowing  down  the  hill-side.” 
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tion  in  the  Thorn  Creek  pool  are  graphically  shown  in  the 
following  hgures  copied  from  the  Petroleum  Ar/e : 


*Sept.  1,  1884 

1 

well ; 

production, 

360  bbls.  per  day. 

Sept.  15,  “ 

1 

(( 

44 

1,800 

44  4 4 

Oct.  1,  “ 

1 

U 

44 

2,592 

4 4 4 4 

Oct.  15,  “ 

2 

(( 

44 

6,696 

4 4 44 

Nov.  1,  “ 

6 

U 

44 

9,264 

44  44 

Nov.  15,  “ 

18 

u 

44 

15,445 

4 4 4 4 

Dec.  15,  “ 

31 

(( 

44 

10,972 

44  4 4 

Dec.  31,  “ 

40 

u 

44 

8,350 

4 4 4 4 

Jan.  30,  1885, 

51 

u 

44 

6,688 

44  4 4 

Feb.  28,  “ 

63 

u 

44 

7,341 

44  44 

Mch.  28,  “ 

77 

(( 

44 

5,875 

44  4 4 

April  25,  “ 

100 

u 

44 

8,682 

4 4 4 4 

May  30,  “ 

124 

(( 

44 

8,884 

44  44 

June  27,  “ 

148 

(( 

44 

4,034 

4 4 4 4 

July  18,  “ 

156 

(4 

44 

2,959 

44  44 

The  avei-age 

daily  pipedine 

runs 

from  the  Baldridge  dis 

trict,  which  includes  Thorn  creek,  are  reported  as  follows  : 


April,  1884, 
May,  “ 
June,  “ 
July,  “ 
August,  “ 
Sept.,  ‘‘ 
Oct.,  “ 
Nov.,  “ 
Dec.,  “ 
Jan.,  1885, 
Feb.,  “ 
March,  “ 
April,  “ 
May,  “ 
June,  “ 
July,  “ 
August,  “ 
Sept.,  ‘‘ 
Got.,  “ 


844  bbls, 
1,061  “ 
969  “ 
889  “ 
843  “ 
2,644  “ 
6,034  “ 
9,493  “ 
8,730  “ 
6,199  “ 
7,349  “ 
7,239  “ 
9,333  “ 
7,488  “ 
5,905  “ 
3,856  “ 
2,268  “ 
2,021  “ 
1,898  “ 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Baldridge  district  was  making 
843  barrels  a day  before  Thorn  creek  was  added,  September, 
1884.  Some  new  wells  have  been  drilled  in  Baldridge,  and 
probably  it  has  maintained  an  average  daily  production  of 
700  liarrels.  The  total  pijiedine  runs  from  Baldridge  and 
Thorn  creek  from  September  1,  1884,  to  November  1,  1885, 


*This  was  Phillips  well.  No.  1,  which  struck  sand  August  29,  1884,  and  in- 
creased largely  as  it  was  drilled  deejrer  from  time  to  time. 
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foot  up  2,442,804  barrels.  Deducting  from  this  the  esti- 
mated production  of  Baldridge,  700  barrels  per  day  for  426 
days,  = 298,200  barrels,  and  we  have  2,144,604  barrels  to 
represent  the  total  output  of  the  Thorn  creek  held  fioni  its 
discovery,  September  1,  1884,  to  November  1,  1885. 

No  doubt  the  Phillips  welT'^  on  Oil  creek  produced,  dur- 
ing its  lifetime,  more  than  half  the  quantitj'  of  oil  so  far 
taken  out  of  this  “phenomenal  pool”  b}'  about  170  wells, 
and  it  is  quite  improbable  that  Thorn  creek  could  have 
claimed  the  distinction  of  having  furnished  the  largest  wells 
in  the  country,  if  the  Oil  Creek  wells  had  been  drilled  of  as 
large  diameter  and  had  been  dry  cased  as  wells  are  now. 

Cogley  Run  and  Red  Valley  are  still  under  the  drill,  the 
former  having  apparently  passed  its  itrime,  the  latter  yet 
developing,  and  showing,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
operators,  the  variability  of  the  oil  sands  in  these  middle 
grounds  between  the  Venango  and  Clarion  belts,  where  other 
pools  undoubtedly  await  the  fortunate  discoverer. 


South-westerly  and  southerly  from  Thorn  creek,  the  pro- 
spector has  been  actively  at  work  for  some  time.  Imt  so 
many  conflicting  reports  about  the  findings  in  the  wells  have 
been  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  outsiders  that 
even  the  owners  themselves  cannot  now  furnish  trustworthy 
records  of  them  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  The  Mt.  Nebo 
. well,  in  Ohio  township,  Beaver  county,  is  said  to  have  found 
the  Thorn  Creek-sand,  and  it  undoubtedly  produced  some 
oil,  but,  not  meeting  the  expectations  of  its  owners  as  a 
flower  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  was  subjected  to  so  many 
ill-advised  experiments  to  improve  its  capacity  that  it  finally 
refused  to  yield  anything.  It  seems  to  have  given  notice, 
however,  of  the  presence  of  the  Thorn  Creek  oil  rock  in  that 

*See  I^,  p.  54,  where  this  well  is  credited  with  600,000  barrels.  This  state- 
, meiit  was  given  to  Mr.  Nettieton  in  1869,  when  the  well  was  still  pumping, 
i I am  reliably  informed,  however,  by  one  who  shipped  a large  part  of  the  oil, 
that  this  estimate  comes  from  the  books  of  parties  who  had  a certain  share  in 
! the  well,  and  kept  an  account  only  of  the  oil  handled  by  them.  He  is  confi- 
' dent  that  the  other  owner’s  and  the  land  interest’s  oil  would  swell  the  figures 
; to  over  1,200,000  barrels. 
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locality,  and  the  results  of  future  drilling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


On  the  Ohio  river,  near  Rochester,  some  wells  drilled  for 
gas  are  reported  to  be  making  good  shows  for  oil,  but  if  tlte 
depths  given  are  correct,  the  oil  cannot  come  from  the  Thorn 
Creek  sand.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  that 
in  the  old  Rocliester  Tumbler  Company’s  well,  (P,  p.  279,) 
and  is  not  lik^^ly  to  be  of  snfhcient  importance  to  materially 
affect  the  gross  output  of  the  oil  regions. 


“ Little  Washington,”  in  Washington  county,  is  I lie  only 
new  oil  held  remaining  to  be  noted  on  our  map.  Its  hrst 
oil  well,  the  Gantz,  was  struck  on  the  1st  of  January,  1885, 
but  was  not  put  in  working  order  until  several  weeks  later  ; 
proving  to  be  only  a moderate  producer,  developments 
lagged,  and,  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  only  two  other  oil 
wells  had  been  drilled — the  Gordon,  making  about  100  bar- 
rels a day,  and  the  Gabby,  showing  some  oil,  but  not  then 
tested.  The  three  spots  on  the  map  give  the  location  of  these 
wells. 

Washington  county  developments  have  had  rather  a 
curious  history  since  their  commencement  in  1881.  After 
six  or  eight  wells  had  lieen  drilled  for  oil  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant and  Cross  Creek  townshii)S  and  obtained  nothing  but 
gas,  the  citizens  of  “Little  Washington”  concluded  to 
drill  near  theii’  borough  for  gas  for  heating  and  lighting 
purposes.  The  lirst  two  wells  were  successful  and  the  drill 
stopped  in  the  gas  sand  about  1,800  feet  below  the  Pitts- 
bui’gh  coal . A rival  gas  company  was  formed,  but  their  first 
well,  the  Gantz,  instead  of  venting  gas,  tilled  up  with  oil, 
and  started  an  oil  excitement  which,  soon  placed  all  the  con- 
tiguous country  under  lease  for  oil  purposes.  The  first  oil 
well  located  was  supposed  to  be  some  distance  from  the  gas 
streak  and  on  a sure  line  for  oil,  but  it  came  in  a large 
gasser  and  was  sold  by  its  disappointed  owner  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Heat  and  Light  Company.  Meantime  this  company 
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]iad  completed  two  new  gas  wells  on  the  northeasterly  ex- 
tension of  their  anticlinal  gas  belt,  and  located  another  on 
the  southwesterly  extension  of  it,  periiaps  150  rods  from 
their  No.  1.  This  well,  the  Gordon,  upon  I'eaching  the  gas- 
sand,  found  oil  ; but  as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  in  large 
quantity  and  the  compan\"  wanted  gas  and  not  oil.  the  drill 
was  urged  deeper  in  hopes  of  tinding  the  sand  which  yields 
the  large  and  lasting  tiow  of  gas  in  the  McGiiigan  well  in 
Mount  Pleasant  township,  about  9 miles  to  the  north-west. 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  was  known  practically  of  the  meas- 
ures below  the  1,800  foot  gas  sand  at  Washington,  for  the 
drill  had  never  penetrated  them.  After  drilling  about  260 
feet  the  seekers  for  gas  were  surprised  to  lind  the  hole  till- 
ing up  with  oil.  With  deeper  drilling  the  well  made  fre- 
quent Hows,  and  after  being  put  in  pumping  order  produced 
about  100  barrels  per  day  without  torpedoing. 

This  started  the  oil  fev’er  anew,  based  on  the  prospect  of 
a newlv  discovered  and  more  prolific  oil  horizon.  New 
rigs  were  immediately  started  near  the  Gordon,  and  options 
secured  wherever  possible  near  the  Gabby  well,  a mile  or 
more  towards  the  south,  which  already  had  some  oil  iu  the 
hole  from  theGantz  sand  struck  at  2,294feet  and  stood  ready 
to  drill  down  to  the  Gordon  sand.  Delayed  by  accidents 
and  the  slow  drilling  incident  to  such  deep  wells,  the  Gabby 
is  still  drilling,  but  is  supposed  to  have  passed  below  the 
Gordon  sand  without  broaching  oil.  The  failure  of  this 
well  leaves  operators  still  without  any  positive  clew  as  to 
the  trend  of  the  oil  streak  or  the  extent  of  territory  that  is 
likely  to  prove  productive  and  they  are  now  awaiting  the 
completion  of  some  of  the  new  wells  commenced  under  the 
last  excitement. 

With  our  present  information,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  ven- 
ture a positive  opinion  upon  the  probable  extent  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  new  held,  but,  considering  the  irregulari- 
ties of  geological  structure  shown  by  the  wells  already 
drilled,  and  the  variability  of  the  gas  and  oil  horizons,  we 
may  infer  that  it  will  not  be  an  oil  field  unspotted  by  dry 
holes.  Many  good  wells  will,  undoubtedly,  be  found  here 
and  probably  scattered  over  quite  a large  area,  but  deep 
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and  expensive  drilling  is  likely  to  prevent  rapid  develop- 
ment and  excessive  crowding  of  wells,  in  which  case  there 
is  little  fear  of  its  flooding  the  market  wirli  oil,  like  some  of 
the  comparatively  shallow  and  less  expensively  operated 
districts  at  the  north. 


The  Dunkard  Creek  district^  of  Glreene  comity,  has  re- 
ceived some  attention  from  the  oil  operator  during  the  last 
summer.  Six  or  seven  wells  have  been  drilled,  only  two  of 
wdiich  are  known  to  be  productive  in  the  so-called  Second- 
sand.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  well  drilling  is  mystified,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  the  two  wells  referred  to  are  capable  of 
making  a great  deal  more  oil  than  they  are  now  showing, 
when  the  owmers  choose  to  pnt  them  in  proper  working  or- 
der. However  this  may  lie,  oil  developments  in  this  field, 
since  1862,  have  been  little  better  than  a series  of  disappoint- 
ments and  disasters  to  those  who  have  engaged  in  them.  It 
may  lie  that  improved  methods  of  dialling  and  management 
will  jirevent  some  of  the  troublesome  accidents  from  caving, 
&c.,  which  are  said  to  have  mined  so  many  of  the  early 
wells,  bnt  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  profitable 
operations — irregular  oil-sands  and  restricted  oil  deposits — ■ 
still  remain.  Present  operators  are  working  much  more 
intelligently  than  tlmse  who  iiioneered  the  field,  supposing 
they  were  drilling  in  the  First,  Second,  and  Third-sands  of 
Oil  creek  ; bnt  wdiile  a knowledge  of  the  age  of  the  rocks 
and  their  characteristics  in  other  places  where  they  have 
produced  some  oil  may  enable  them  to  wmrk  with  less  risk 
of  failure,  it  can  hardly  assure  them  nninterrnpted  success. 
Few  wells  in  this  region  have  been  drilled  deejier  than  600 
feet  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  Down  to  this  point,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  rocks  are  only  oil-producing  in  spots. 
Some  good  and  lasting  wells  have  been  olhained,  bnt  eight 
or  ten  dry  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the  district  for  every 
good  well  secured. 

The  most  important  questions  as  to  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  the  held  now  depend  for  their  solution  njion  the  rev- 
elations of  the  drill  when  sunk  1,200  feet  or  more  into  the 
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locally  untested  rocks  below  these  shallow  oil  horizons,  and, 
fortunately,  these  questions  will  not  long  remain  unanswered, 
for,  under  the  impetus  given  by  Washington  county  suc- 
cesses, one  or  two  wells  are  already"  drilling  in  search  of 
deeper  sands. 


Chapter  III. 


On  the  relations  of  gas  to  oil. 

Gas  and  oil  are  so  intimately  related  that  ah  oil-field  must 
necessarily  be  a gas-field.  From  one  end  of  the  oil  belt  to 
the  other,  gas  has  been  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities 
in  every  oil  well  drilled.  But  the  conditions  under  which 
it  exists  are  quite  variable.  Sometimes  lai'ge  flows  issue 
from  sandstones  lying  above  the  oil-producing  rocks,  some- 
times from  tlie  oil-sand  and  with  the  oil,  and  in  other  cases  it 
may  be  from  sands  below  the  oil  horizons.  •' Gas  streaks,'’ 
as  they  are  popularlj^  called,  or  areas  where  the  rock  con- 
tains more  gas  than  oil,  are  common  throughout  the  oil  re- 
gions, skirting  the  edges  of  good  territory  in  some  places, 
or  streaking  the  central  portions  of  it  in  others. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every  gas  well  must  pro- 
duce oil,  for  even  within  defined  oil  fields  there  have  been 
gas  wells  that  made  no  oil  beyond  a slight  condensation  in 
the  delivery  pipes  ; and  elsewhere  gas-producing  rocks  are 
sometimes  ab&oluteh^  barren  of  oil  in  the  gas  horizons. 

Hence,  to  attempt  to  locate  with  exactness  upon  our  map 
all  the  spots  in  the  oil-belt  that  have  produced  notable 
quantities  of  gas  since  oil  developments  commenced,  would 
be  a fruitless  and  almost  an  impossible  task.  It  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  2)urposes  of  this  report  if  we  let  the 
oil  pools  stand  as  they  are,  and  view  them  as  representing 
gas  pools  also,  and  fill  out  the  draft  by  adding  other  pools 
in  a different  color,  to  designate  those  which  produce  gas 
almost  exclusively. 

To  note  all  the  points  where  gas  has  been  found  outside 
of  the  oil  belt  would  be  to  locate  nearly  eveiq^  wild-cat  well 
in  the  country,  for  they  all  have  |■)roduced  some  gas,  and 
many  of  them  in  valuable  quantities,  if  it  could  have  been 
utilized  in  the  neighborhood.  We  have  only  spotted  those 
places  where  exceptionally  large  wells  have  been  obtained, 
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or  where  the  gas  has  actually  been  used  for  heating  and 
lighting  purposes. 

In  Potter  county  one  spot  is  colored.  At  Shingle  House 
the  gas  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  pij)ed  to  consumers. 
Several  other  places  in  the  north- wesreru  ])ortion  of  the 
county  have  furnished  gas  wells,  but  not  having  visited 
that  section  in  several  years,  I cannot  venture  to  locate 
them.  In  the  south-western  townships  six  or  eight  deep 
wells  have  been  drilled  which  give  very  little  encouragement 
to  continue  prospecting  there  for  either  gas  or  oil.  East  of 
Potter  county  I am  not  aware  that  any  remarkable  gas 
' wells  have  been  found. 

The  Allegany  oil  district  has  produced  an  immense  flow 
of  gas  which  is  still  being  utilized  throughout  the  field,  and 
1 is  likewise  piped  to  Clean,  Cuba,  Friendship,  and  Wells- 
ville. 

The  Bradford  district  has  also  been  very  prolific  in  gas, 
but  unrestricted  consumption  and  waste  have  very  materi- 
ally reduced  its  pressure  and  volume.  At  first  the  town  of 
Bradford  had  an  ample  supply  from  wells  near  the  city  and 
on  the  north-westerly  edge  of  the  oil -field  ; but  this  failing, 
pipes  were  run  to  the  Rixford  gas  pool,  (the  spot  is  left 
blank  upon  the  map,)  which  re-inforced  the  supidy  for  some 
time.  Later,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  a new 
1 line,  of  over  twenty  miles,  to  connect  with  the  Wilcox  gas 
ii  pool  near  the  southerly  line  of  McKean  county,  where  there 
1-  is  a large  deposit,  capable,  no  doubt,  of  responding  to  all 
; demands  that  can  be  made  upon  it  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  Wilcox  wells  (R,  p.  148,  &c.,  and  P,  p.  104,  &c.)  have 
also  produced  some  oil  in  what  is  considered  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Bradford-sand  : but  not  enough  to  make  them 
. remunerative  as  oil  wells.  The  oil-sand  lies  here  about  20 
i feet  below  ocean  level,  and  more  than  400  feet  lower  than 
■ at  Bradford. 

, The  Sargeant  iiool,  in  the  same  horizon  as  the  Wilcox,  is 
i noted  for  its  Geyser  well,  described  in  Repoid  R,  p.  244, 

1 &c.  Its  gas  was  wasted  and  the  well  is  now  spoiled  by 
I water. 

i The  Watson  well  at  Johnsonburg  station,  in  Elk  county. 
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ejects  a large  volume  of  gas  from  a brown  sand  at  1,660 
feet,  and  indicates  tlie  presence  of  a good  pool  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  gas  was  allowed  to  waste  two  or  three  years,  but 
is  now  being  used  for  heating  and  lighting  purposes.  A well 
near  Grant  & Horton’s  tannery,  at  Ridgway,  also  flowed 
some  gals  at  905  feet,  but  was  not  materially  improved  by 
deeper  diilling. 

Wells  at  Kane  City,  supplying  the  town  with  heat  and 
light,  and  at  Wetmore,  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  gas  to  be  had  there  by  drilling  for  it,  and  even  in 
this  region  of  forests  it  is  found  cheai)er  to  use  gas  than 
wood  for  fuel. 

The  Roy  & Archer  gas-pool,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Elk  county,  has  three  wells,  one  of  Avhich  furnishes  more 
than  enough  gas-fuel  to  run  a large  establishment  for  mak- 
ing wood-acid  and  charcoal  from  the  beech,  maple,  and 
other  hard  woods  which  abound  in  that  locality.  This  pool 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  (and  the  wells, 
also,  had  favorable  indications  of  oil)  apparently  comes 
from  a lower  geological  horizon  than  any  other  known  to  be 
productive  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions,  from  a brown 
sand  which  lies  stratigraphically  more  than  1,800  feet  be- 
low the  horizon  of  the  Murraysville,  Westmoreland  county, 
gas-sand.  (See  Section  1.) 

The  great  Sheffield  gas-pool  extending  across  the  War- 
ren-McKean  county  line  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
lific known  in  the  country.  It  was  discovered  in  1875  by 
the  Hague  or  Sheffield  well,  wdiich  is  still  flowing  strongly,  | 
the  gas  being  piped  to  Sheffield.  This  well  has  a remarka- 
ble history  on  account  of  the  troubles  encountered  by  the 
formation  of  ice  in  the  hole.'^  I 

I 

j 

*See  p.  193,  and  I^,  p.  379.  Another  curious  freak  not  mentioned  in  the  j 
pages  referred  to  was  this  : After  the  two-inch  tubing  had  been  put  in  to  test  : 
tiie  well  for  oil,  it  was  partly  filled  with  water  to  buoy  up  the  sucker-rods 
while  being  inserted,  and  lighten  the  labor  of  putting  them  in.  When  about 
two  thirds  of  the  rods  had  been  lowered,  some  obstruction  was  met,  and,  after  ; 
ineflectual  attempts  to  force  them  further,  it  was  concluded  that  the  tubing  I. 
was  imperfect  and  would  have  to  be  withdrawn.  Preparations  were  made  to 
pull  the  rods,  but,  on  attempting  to  run  them  up,  they  were  found  to  be  im-  > 
movable.  Hence,  rods  and  tubing  had  to  be  taken  out  together,  a very  diffi-  | 
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A number  of  new  wells  have  been  sunk  in  this  district 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  product  is  now  piped  to 
Warren  and  to  Jamestown,  New  York,  a distance  of  32 
miles. 

At  Barnesville,  or  Old  Sheffield,  a large  gas  well  was  ob- 
tained in  1879  in  a rock  one  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the 
Hague  well  sand.  (See  I'^,  p.  24.)  This  has  been  utilized 
for  a long  time  in  making  lamp-black. 

The  Cornen  gas  pool,  lying  between  Clarendon  and 
Cherry  Grove,  furnishes  strong  and  lasting  wells.  The  gas 
is  piped  to  Clarendon  and  Warren. 

This  region  abounds  in  gas,  both  in  and  out  of  the  oil 
pools,  and,  as  it  is  not  conlined  to  anj^  one  particular  hori- 
zon, an  unlimited  supply  for  all  purposes  to  which  it  can 
possibly  be  applied  seems  to  be  assured  for  many  years. 

In  the  city  of  Erie,  and,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere  along 
the  Lake  Shore  in  Pennsylvania,  gas-wells  are  obtained  by 
drilling  from  600  to  800  feet,  but  they  are  of  low  pressure 
and  small  volume  as  compared  with  wells  in  the  oil  regions. 
The  gas  seems  to  be  diffused  through  beds  of  interstratified 
sandstone  and  sandy  shale,  capable  of  storing  large  quan- 
tities, but,  having  little  pressure,  it  issues  slowly  and  Hows 
with  remarkable  constancy  a long  time.  The  Erie  wells 
have  been  referred  to  in  Report  L,  page  168,  Ac.,  and  the 
same  is  copied  in  Report  I^,  p.  121,  Ac.  Since  these  pub- 
lications were  issued  many  wells  have  been  drilled,  but  they 
reveal  nothing  new  that  requires  to  be  specially  mentioned 
here. 

In  the  Yenango  district,  a great  many  large  gas-wells  have 
been  found,  most  of  them  in  early  times,  when  they  were 
considered  of  little  or  no  value.  Abandoned,  set  on  fire, 

cult  and  undesirable  job,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  been  forced  to  undertake 
it.  When  the  lower  joints  of  sucker-rods  and  working-valve  were  reached, 
they  were  seen  to  be  solidly  frozen  in  the  tubing.  The  water  at  and  near  the 
point  where  gas  came  into  the  well  had  frozen,  the  ice-core  stopped  the  rods  in 
their  downward  passage,  and,  while  endeavoring  to  force  the  obstruction,  new 
ice  set  around  the  valve  and  rods  and  held  them  firmly.  These  phenomena 
were  considered  remarkable  at  the  time,  but  since  then  several  wells  in  the 
Cooper  district  have  been  in  like  manner  seriously  embarrassed  by  ice  both 
in  drilling  and  sand-pumping. 
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and  left  to  care  for  themselves,  they,  in  a few  years,  either 
died  from  exhanstion  or  were  drowned  by  accumnlations  of 
water  in  the  hole.  Old  “burning  well  ” sites  can  be  pointed 
out  in  every  part  of  this  conntry. 

One  well,  however,  the  Newton,  located  in  Oil  Creek 
township,  Crawford  county,  about  live  and  one  half  miles 
north-east  of  Titusville,  (I^,  p.  198,)  was  put  to  practical 
use  as  early  as  1872,  by  the  laying  of  a gas  main  to  connect 
it  with  the  city.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  iirst  attempt 
at  piping  gas  any  considerable  distance  for  fuel  and  light. 
Other  wells  have  since  been  put  down  in  the  Newton  neigh- 
borhood, but  the  original  supply  of  gas  could  never  be  in- 
creased or  even  sustained,  and  now  the  yield  of  the  pool 
barely  meets  the  requirements  of  a few  families. 

The  Venango  group  has  been  so  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
oii  wells  in  northern  Venango,  Crawford,  and  Warren  coun- 
ties that  no  large,  permanent  flows  of  gas  can  now  be  ex- 
pected from  it,  and  hitherto  no  indications  of  prolific  gas 
deposits  at  lower  geological  levels  have  been  noticed  in  any 
of  the  deep  wells  drilled  north-west  of  the  Allegheny  river. 
But  south  and  east  of  the  river  the  group  has  not  been  so 
completely  relieved,  although  an  enormous  quantity  of  gas 
has  been  wasted,  as  at  Gas  City,  East  Sandy,  (see  L,  p.  166 
and  p.  177,)  and  other  places.  The  possible  gas  supply  of 
this  section  is  also  immeasurably  increased  by  tlie  recent 
discovery  of  a rich  deposit  in  a sand  belonging  to  the  War- 
ren group,  aud  lying  about  900  feet  below  the  Venango 
group.  The  first  notice  of  this  sand  was  given  early  in  1885, 
by  a well  on  the  Speechley  farm  in  Cranberry  township, 
and  now  several  wells  in  the  vicinity  are  yielding  largely,  the 
product  being  piped  to  Oil  City,  thence  up  Oil  creek  to  Titus- 
ville and  the  towns  along  the  route.  It  is  also  sent  south- 
erly  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  en- 
gaged in  oil  develojiments  at  Cogley  Run  and  Red  Valley. 

The  old  Butler  and  Clarion  oil-fields  also  had  many  ex- 
traordinary gas  wells  within  their  limits.  Some  of  the 
most  noted,  the  Fairview,  Burns,  and  Delameter,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  Report  L,  appendices  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  the 
Thomjison,  at  Carbon  Center,  in  V,  page  170. 
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Wells  drilled  east  of  the  Clarion  belt  show  considerable 
gas  in  all  cases,  and  no  doubt  good  deposits  will  yet  be  dis- 
covered there.  For  the  want  of  precise  information,  I am 
unable  to  locate  more  than  two  gas  spots  in  this  part  of 
Clarion  county — one  on  Cherry  ruii,  in  Toby  township, 
where  a very  strong  gas-well  was  obtained  in  1878  (F,  p. 
412)  which  burned  for  several  years  ; the  other  near  Strat- 
tonville,  in  Clarion  township. 

At  Brookville,  Jefferson  county,  two  wells  have  been 
drilled,  but  the  gas-flow  being  insufficient  for  the  purposes 
required,  another  will  shortly  be  sunk. 

At  Canoe  creek,  in  North  Mahoning  township,  Indiana 
county,  the  Snyder  well  struck  strong  gas  in  1883,  which  is 
piped  about  five  miles  to  Punxsutawney.  Reported  depth 
to  gas-sand  2,615  feet.  ‘‘Sand  65  feet  thick,  black,  fine, 
and  hard.”  This  sand  evidently  lies  far  below  the  gas 
horizons  of  the  Allegheny  river  region. 

West  of  the  Venango  and  Butler-belts  gas  deposits  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  the  north-western  part  of  Butler 
county  the  First  oil-sand  is  eminently  a gas-producing  rock. 
Near  Harrisville  and  Centerville,  in  Mercer  and  Slippery 
Rock  townships,  no  well  fails  to  find  gas.  The  Wolf  Creek 
and  McMurray’s  Mill  wells,  described  in  report  V,  pages  100 
and  132,  would  no  doubt  have  been  profitable  investments 
if  there  had  been  any  market  for  their  gas.  But  only  within 
the  last  year  have  xiMhs  been  perfected  for  making  these 
gas  deposits  available.  A pipe  line  is  now  being  laid  from 
the  Centerville  district  to  New  Castle  and  several  wells  have 
been  drilled  which  give  assurance  of  ample  supplies.  In 
the  Harrisville  district  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  leased 
by  the  Natural  Gras  Company  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  One 
good  well  has  been  completed  there,  and  after  further  devel- 
opment it  is  proposed  to  pipe  the  product  about  thirty  miles 
to  Youngstown.  The  pressure  and  volume  of  gas  in  the 
wells  on  this  range  of  territory  do  not  seem  to  be  as  great 
as  in  the  deeper  wells  at  the  south,  but  the  gas-sand  is  of 
good  quality  and  thickness  and  underlies  an  extensive  area  ; 
hence  it  may  be  expected  to  yield  in  the  aggregate  quite  as 
much  gas  as  some  of  the  more  pretentious  fields. 
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Central  Armstrong  county  abounds  in  gas,  as  shown  by 
numerous  wells.  A test  for  oil  at  the  mouth  of  Pine  creek, 
in  1877,  (P,  p.  409,)  found  only  gas  and  was  abandoned. 
Two  or  three  wells  just  north  of  Kittanning  furnish  the 
iown  with  heat  and  light,  and  others  three  miles  west,  in 
Franklin  township,  send  in  plenty  of  gas  fuel  to  the  iron 
manufacturers.  When  these  pools  shall  fail,  no  doubt 
others  will  be  found  within  easy  reach,  for  no  town  in  the 
gas-regions  apjiears  to  be  more  favorably  located  than  Kit- 
tanning for  obtaining  convenient  and  lasting  supplies. 

When  Peport  L was  being  prepared  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
the  gas  wells  at  Lardintown,  Saxon  Station,  Freeport,  Leech- 
bnrg,  and  Apollo  were  in  their  prime,  and  beyond  them 
to  the  south-west  no  promising  deposits  of  gas  wmre  known. 
The  characteristics  of  the  wells  then  producing,  the  initial 
experiments  at  piping  gas  long  distances,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  iron- working  are  so  fully  discussed  in  appendices 
B,  C,  D,  and  E that  they  require  no  further  notice  here. 
The  pipe  line  from  Lardintown  is  still  working  successfully, 
but,  for  a year  or  more,  the  old  Harvey  well  has  not  con- 
tributed any  gas  to  it,  having  gradually  weakened  in  power 
and  succumbed  to  accunndations  of  watei'.  Twelve  addi- 
tional wells  have  been  drilled,  some  obtaining  gas  in  the 
“ First-sand  ” horizon  and  some  about  500  feet  lower,  in  the 
“Fourth-sand.”  Seven  of  these  have  been  abandoned, 
leaving  live  connected  with  the  pipe,  and  these  altogether 
are  probably  not  furnishing  as  large  a quantity  of  gas  as 
the  Harvey  w'ell  alone  jirodnced  ten  years  ago. 

The  Saxon  Station  well  has  been  utilized  for  making  lamp- 
black, and,  standing  alone,  still  flows  with  considerable 
volume. 

At  Freeport  and  Leechburg,  ten  or  twelve  wells  have  been 
put  down,  but  all  are  of  moderate  capacitjL  The  old  Leech- 
burg well  still  produces  some  gas.  The  Apollo  w^ells  are 
all  small. 

Three  miles  south-westerly  from  Apollo,  the  Pine  Run 
well,  in  Washington  township,  failing  to  get  either  gas  or 
water  in  the  Murraysville-Leechburg  sand,  drilled  on  about  ^ 
125  feet  below  it  to  another  sand,  and  got  a very  good  flow  | 
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of  gas.  This  was  in  January  last,  and  since  then,  several 
wells  at  Apollo  and  Leechbnrg  have  been  deepened,  in  some 
cases  with  improvement,  but  not  to  the  extent  anticipated. 

About  three  miles  south-east  of  Pine  Run  well  is  the  old 
Beaver  Valley  well,  completed  in  1878,  a few  days  before 
the  first  well  (Haymaker  No.  1)  at  Murraj'sville,  nine  miles 
south-west,  and  claimed  by  Mr.  Mehaffey,  one  of  its  owners, 
to  have  been  quite  as  large  a gasser.  As  no  oil  was  obtained, 
the  well  was  abandoned  without  casing.  The  derrick  was 
afterwards  burnt,  but  the  roaring  gas  and  rising  column  of 
fire  and  water  still  marked  the  spot.  For  eight  years  this 
struggle  between  gas  and  water  has  gone  on,  and  still  the 
gas  maintains  sufficient  power  to  lift  the  column  spasmodi- 
cally and  to  sustain  a continuous  gas  flow,  which  makes  a 
flame  about  15  feet  high.  This  well  is  not  far  from  the  axis 
of  the  Murraysville-Roaring  Run  anticlinal,  on  which,  aljout 
two  miles  and  a half  to  the  north-east,  and  exactly  in  the 
mouth  of  Roaring  run,  a deep  well  was  sunk  in  the  spring 
of  1885.  which  found  no  gas  of  value. 

Here  we  have  a good  illustration  of  the  uncertainties  that 
must  ever  attend  all  operations  for  oil  and  gas.  A large 
gas  well  (Beaver  valley)  on  an  anticlinal,  in  the  Murraj^s- 
ville-Leechburg  sand  ; a good  gas  well  (Pine  run)  in  a syn- 
clinal, where  the  Freeport  upper  coal  is  found  210  feet  lower 
than  at  Beaver  Valley  well,  but  in  a sand  125  feet  deeper 
than  the  Leechburg  sand  ; a dry  hole  on  the  anticlinal  with 
no  available  gas  in  either  of  the  gas  horizons  of  the  other 
wells,  and  all  within  a radius  of  less  than  two  miles. 

The  Tarentum  or  Bull  Creek  gas-field,  in  the  northwest- 
ern townships  of  Allegheny  county,  was  first  tapped  by  the 
well  of  Graff,  Bennett  & Co.,  in  June,  1878,  (P,  p.  405,)  but 
the  value  of  the  find  was  not  appreciated  until  several  years 
later,  when,  after  three  or  four  unsuccessful  wells  had  been 
sunk  near  it  and  to  the  east.  Messrs.  Ford  and  Nelson  ven- 
tured about  a mile  northwardly  up  Bull  creek  and  brought 
in  a large  gas  w^ell  in  January,  1883,  which  started  a devel- 
opment that  has  resulted  in  defining  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  important  gas  pools  of  the  country.  Over  twenty 
wells  have  been  drilled  by  companies  who  own  and  operate 
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their  own  wells  and  pipe  lines,  and  the  supply  is  ample  for 
the  town  of  Tarentum,  the  large  Plate  Glass  Works  at 
Creighton,  me  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 
at  Natrona,  ihe  Paper  Mills  of  Godfrey  & Clark,  and  the 
Bottling  Works  of  Richards  & Hartley.  The  Philadelphia 
Company  is  also  piping  large  quantities  to  Pittsburgh, 
(about  twenty-two  miles,)  and  the  Hite  Gas  Company,  hav- 
ing laid  a ten-inch  main  to  the  city  limits  and  being  de- 
barred from  entering,  are  forced  to  allow  their  product  to 
waste. 

The  Tarentum  district  is  the  most  northerly  one  contribu- 
ting to  Pittsburgh.  The  others  are  Murraysville,  on  the 
east,  in  the  westerly  edge  of  Westmoreland  county  ; Home- 
wood,  partly  within  the  city  limits,  and  Hickory,  on  the’ 
west,  in  Mount  Pleasant  and  Cross  Creek  townships,  Wash- 
ington county.  Cannonsburg,  Washington  county,  and 
Montonr,  Allegheny  county,  ivill  soon  be  added. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  clearly  established  that  all  of  these 
derive  their  gases  from  the  Venango-Butler  group  or  from 
sandstones  above  it : Murraysville  from  the  representative 
of  the  First-sand  ; Homewood  and  Cannonsburg  from  a 
higher  horizon;  Hickory  from  a lower — and  also  Jones  and 
Langhlins’  wells  in  the  city  and  Homestead  well  six  or 
eight  miles  up  the  Monongahela.  Hickory  and  Cannons- 
burg also  produce  largely  from  the  Homewood  sandstone. 
These  specific  identilications,  however,  are  provisional,  for, 
as  previously  explained,  the  facts  at  command  are  as  yet 
too  meager  to  base  positive  deductions  upon. 

Murraysville  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  “'phenomenal” 
gas  field  of  the  country.  On  a narrow  strip  of  territory 
about  five  miles  long  over  thirty  wells  have  been  drilled — 
the  most  of  them  within  the  last  year — without  a single 
failure.  The  first  well  (Haymaker  No.  1)  was  completed 
in  1878,  and  for  five  years  its  product,  equivalent  in  heating 
power,  probably,  to  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  was  allowed 
to  waste.  In  1883,  other  wells  were  drilled  and  a pipe  line 
laid  to  East  Liberty,  Pittsburgh,  to  which  this  well  was  at- 
tached in  November.  In  the  same  year  another  line  was  laid 
from  the  Lyons  Run  wells  (a  part  of  the  Murraysville  belt) 
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to  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  near  Braddock.  Since 
, then  six  or  eight  other  mains  of  different  capacities  have 
been  run  from  the  district  to  Pittsburgh  and  McKeesport, 
and  still  much  gas  is  going  to  waste.  At  present  the  Phil- 
adelphia Company  controls  all  the  outlets  except  one  be- 
I longing  to  the  People’s  Natural  Gas  Company,  whose  main 
i is  laid  to  the  city  limits  and  awaits  permission  to  enter. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  Avhat  effect  the  escape 
of  so  much  gas  has  had  upon  the  normal  pressure  in  the 
Murraysville  pool;  but  none  of  the  wells  here  have  been 
properly  equipped  for  testing  pressures.  To  confine  the 
gas  in  these  wells  even  to  a pressure  of  350  to  400  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch  would  be  a hazardous  undertaking,  for  it 
might  lift  the  casing  and  greatly  damage  the  well.  In  the 
northern  gas-fields,  wells  are  cased  and  packed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  controlled  without  danger.  When 
the  product  of  a well  is  not  needed  for  a time,  a gate  is 
closed  and  the  flow  stopped.  In  the  Wilcox  district  the 
pressure  runs  up  to  about  575  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
and  then  remains  stationary.  In  the  Allegany,  New  York, 
district  it  checks  at  about  400  pounds  ; while  in  some  parts 
of  Butler  county  it  does  not  venture  above  250  pounds. 

The  Murraysville  wells  are  run  under  a safety  valve 
pressure  of  from  150  to  200  lbs.  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire ; and  if  the  supply  at  that  pressure  is  in  excess  of 
the  demands  of  the  delivery  pipes,  a waste  lead  allows  the 
surplus  to  escape  and  burn  at  the  wells.  In  this  way 
hundreds  of  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  have  been  wan- 
tonly consumed,  when  it  should  have  been  husbanded  for 
future  use.  The  popular  fallacy  that  these  southern  gas 
fields  are  inexhaustible  is  responsible  to  a great  degree  for 
this  improvident  waste.  With  proper  appliances  the  wells 
here  could  be  controlled  as  readily  as  in  any  other  district, 
even  allowing  that  the  pressure  might  run  up  to  1,200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  as  some  claim  it  is  capable  of 
doing.  And  until  this  is  done  we  shall  never  know  just 
what  effect  the  multiplication  of  wells  is  having  upon  the 
resources  of  the  pool — unless  some  remarkable  decrease  of 
production  becomes  plainly  apparent — ^for  all  that  now 
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can  be  learned  is  that,  “the  wells  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other  and  are  yielding  as  largely  to-day  as  when  first 
opened.” 

At  Homewood,  Twenty-first  ward,  Pittsburgh,  a very 
strong  gas  well  (Westinghonse  No.  1)  was  struck  in  May, 
1884,  It  gave  promise  of  an  immense  yield;  but  some  water 
accompanied  the  gas,  and  fearing  it  might  eventually  prove 
detrimental,  efforts  were  made  to  case  it  off.  AVhile  ex- 
perimenting to  this  end  the  volume  of  gas  decreased  and 
ever  since  the  well  seems  to  have  made  a very  unsatisfac- 
tory record.  Fourteen  holes  have  been  drilled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  well  on  the  popular  north-east  south-west 
line,  two  of  wddch  are  outside  the  city  limits.  All  had  a 
show  of  gas  for  a while,  but  only  three  or  four  of  the  most 
north-easterly  ones  appear  to  be  profitable  producers.  One 
of  the  partial  failures  has  been  deepened,  but  how  much  and 
with  what  results  cannot  be  learned.  I 

The  Hickory  district  was  opened  by  the  McGuigan  well  I 
in  March,  1882.  The  gas  had  extraordinary  power  and  I 
volume,  but  being  so  far  from  market,  was  allowed  to 
waiste  for  a year  or  more,  wdien  a six-inch  main  wms  laid  to 
Birmingham,  about  22  miles.  In  1884  two  other  large 
wells  were  struck  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hickory 
post  office  ; but  they  are  only  about  1,060  feet  deep,  while 
the  McCTidgan  is  2,237  feet.  Hence  there  are  two  import- 
ant gas  horizons  here,  one  probably  in  the  Homewood 
sandstone,  the  other  w^'ell  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
A'enango-Butler  group.  Still  later,  two  more  wells  were 
drilled  and  continued  down  to  the  McGuigan-sand.  The 
supply  of  gas  from  these  four  wells  is  enormous  and  a pipe 
line  has  been  laid  to  convey  it  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Cannonsburg  field,  as  before  stated,  produces  gns 
from  two  horizons.  Three  or  four  wells  have  been  drilled, 
others  are  under  way,  and  a pipe-line  will  soon  connect  it 
with  the  city. 

At  Washington  five  gas- wells  have  been  drilled.  They 
are  fairly  prolific,  but  altogether  furnish  hardly  sufficient 
gas  to  supply  the  town. 

The  Bridgewater  field,  in  Beaver  county,  gives  promise 
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of  great  capacity  and  endurance.  It  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  Pliillipsburg,  Beaver,  Rochester,  New 
Brighton  and  Beaver  Falls,  are  being  supplied  with  gas 
from  it,  and  it  seems  capable  of  responding  to  any  other 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it. 

The  old  Fetterman  well,  spotted  above  Beaver  Falls,  and 
referred  to  in  Report  page  142,  seems  to  have  been  a 
large  gas-producer  in  1863,  but  wells  since  drilled  in  that 
vicinity  have  not  proved  very  prolific. 

Two  wells  at  Bellevernon,  Fayette  county,  are  yielding  a 
moderate  flow  of  gas  from  a sand  lying  considerably  below 
the  Pittsburgh  salt-water  sand.  Its  exact  horizon  cannot 
be  stated  until  the  records  of  the  wells  are  obtained. 

These  facts  are  given  merely  as  explanatory  notes  to  the 
map.  Just  now  every  interest  connected  with  the  produc- 
tion, transportation  and  consumption  of  natural  gas  is  rap- 
idly expanding.  New  fields  are  being  eagerly  prospected  ; 
new  wells  are  almost  daily  completed  ; new  pipe-lines  pro- 
jected, and  old  ones  enlarged  and  extended  ; the  develop- 
ments on  every  hand  are  so  rapid  and  important  that  defi- 
nite outlines  of  gas-pools  and  exact  descriptions  of  gas- 
plants  become  obsolete  even  while  being  prepared  and  pub- 
lished. 


Chapter  IY. 


Theories  of  oil  and  gas. 

In  the  Fourth  Aiiiinal  Report  of  tlie  United,  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  1882-83,  Mr.  Albert  Williams,  Jr.,  has  the 
following  introductory  to  an  article,  entitled  “ Popular  Fal- 
lacies Regarding  Precions-Metal  Deposits  : ” 

“The  tendency  to  generalize  from  incomplete  data  is  a i 
failing  to  which  the  practical  miner,  in  common  with  the 
theorist,  must  sometimes  idead  guilty.  The  latter  is  often 
too  read}^  to  formulate  a law  from  a narrow  range  of  obser- 
vation ; too  prompt  in  offering  an  explanation  for  each  new 
phenomena.  The  former,  whose  work  brings  him  in  con- 
tact with  varied  occurrences  in  nature,  rightly  enough 
forms  his  conceptions  and  expectations  from  what  he  has  | 
seen  and  knows — and  he  is  indeed  a keen  observer — but  ; 
often  reasons  from  too  limited  a base-line.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  study  of  mineral  deposits  has  been  clogged  by  a i 
mass  of  premature  hypotheses  ; on  the  other,  the  search  i 
for  and  development  of ;;  mines  often  have  been  conducted 
under  the  bias  of  preconceived  prejudice.  Besides  the  un- 
conscious and  ineradicable  reliance  on  a priori  methods  and  : 
doubtful  analogies,  there  is  another  important  source  of  er-  • 
ror  which  is  common  to  all  branches  of  inquiry.  Some  one  ' 
puts  forth  a suggestion;  it  maybe  the  sheerest  piece  of 
guess-work,  but  it  linds  its  way  into  print,  ffoats  with  the 
current  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  virtue  of  iteration, 
becomes  accepted  as  fact  without  perhaps  ever  having 
been  seriously  scrutinized.  These  are  the  causes  which  ex- 
plain most  of  the  popular  misconceptions  that  have  gained 
circulation  regarding  precious-metal  deposits.” 

“The  work  of  the  mining  geologist  in  large  part  consists 
in  demolition  ; in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  overthrown 
errors  to  obtain  foundation  room  on  which  slowlj^  to  build 
a sound  structure  ; in  sifting  and  weighing  a mass  of  spec- 
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Illations  in  the  search  for  material.  On  the  practical  side, 
the  Drogressive  miner  learns  that  the  features  of  a singde 
district  or  ul  a few  localities  may  not  be  an  unfailing  index 
to  the  characters  of  all  other  deposits  ; but  he  is  at  times 
hampered  by  established  jirejudices  which  have  all  the 
weight  of  precedents.  Fortunately  the  spirit  of  modern 
investigation  tends  rather  to  the  collection  of  facts  than 
to  sjieculation.  It  is  now  understood  that,  given  sufficient 
data,  the  laws  evolve  themselves  ; and  that  the  reversal  of 
the  logical  sequence,  putting  the  theory  first  and  then 
searching  for  facts  to  fit  it,  tends  only  to  hojieless  perplex- 
ity.” 

These  remarks  are  as  pertinent  to  mining  for  oil  and  gas 
as  they  are  to  mining  for  precious  metals.  The  petroleum 
industry  has  its  “practical  miners”  and  its  “theorists.” 
its  misleading  “current  literature”  and  its  sanguine  oper- 
ators, prone  to  accept  and  act  upon  almost  any  attractive 
hypothesis  without  “seriously  scrutinizing”  it. 

Ever  since  the  first  oil  well  was  struck,  oil  producers  have 
been  unreasoningly  following  popular  theories,  having  very 
little  if  any  foundation  in  fact.  In  ajiplying  these  theories 
to  practice,  a study  of  the  surface  indications  only  was 
deemed  needful,  and  the  much  more  i,  nportant  teachings  of 
the  drill,  were,  until  quite  recently,  almost  entirely  ignored. 

At  first,  well  sinkers  clung  tenaciously  to  the  valleys, 
because  they  had  a theory  that  the  streams  flowed  in 
■chasms  rent  by  upheavals  and  crackings  of  the  earth-crust, 
and  that  oil-leads  followed  the  lines  of  such  fissures. 

Then,  after  some  petroleum  seeker  had  experimentally 
located  a well  upon  a hill,  and,  contrary  to  the  predictions 
•of  theorists  obtained  a large  flow  of  oil,  a ridge  theory  came 
into  favor.  It  was  now  argued  that  the  hills  had  been  up- 
lifted, and  oil  and  gas,  seeking  the  higher  levels,  should  be 
more  plentiful  on  ridges  than  in  valleys.  This  theory  is 
still  quietly  held  by  some  experienced  operators,  and  the  re- 
sults of  it  may  be  seen  from  Allegany  county.  New  York,  to 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  numerous  wells— a great  majority  of  them 
dry — that  dot  the  dividing  ridges  between  north-flowing  and 
south-flowing  streams. 
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A third  theory  adopted  for  its  surface  indications,  the 
deerdicks  and  boggy-springs  which  follow  the  outcrops  of 
the  pebbly  conglomerate  rocks.  The  conglomerate  has  prob- 
aldy  incited  more  Avild-catting  than  any  other  surface  indi- 
cation ; and  it  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  led  to 
many  new  developments  ; not  because  it  is  itself  in  any  way 
an  index  to  oil — for  as  a definite  locator  it  has  no  signifi- 
cance whatever — but  because  its  su})posed  relations  to  the 
oil  rocks  according  to  this  theory  gave  prospectors  conrage- 
to  drill  wherever  such  rock  was  seen  or  might  be  found, 
whether  in  New  York  or  in  Kentucky  ; and  the  hundreds 
of  Avells  sunk  in  consequence  of  its  presence  in  locations 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  neglected  have  accidentally 
brought  forth  some  good  results. 

A fourth  theory  may  be  called  the  theory  of  spiritualism 
or  magic.  Dreams  and  the  divining-rod  in  all  its  various 
forms  have  always  had,  and  strange  to  say  continue  still  tO' 
have,  their  votaries  among  oil  producers.  Successful  loca- 
tions, in  fact,  have  been  occasionally  made  under  this 
guidance  ; for  inside  the  limits  of  the  oil  regions,  even  hap- 
hazard locations  must  sometimes  succeed.  But  the  follow- 
ers of  spiritual  or  magical  rites  have  averaged  more  failures 
and  sunk  more  money  for  their  friends  and  for  themselves 
than  any  other  class  of  operators  in  the  country  ; and  it  is 
a fact  well  worthy  of  attention  that  not  one  instance  is  re- 
corded where  a well  located  by  any  of  these  mysterious 
agencies  tapped  the  richest  part  of  an  oil  pool.  Professing 
to  be  able  to  follow  narrow  oil-leads  for  miles,  to  locate 
cross  veins  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  to  map  out  all  tho 
intricacies  of  the  oil  rocks,  the  advocates  of  this  method 
fail  in  practice  to  secure  eveu  the  average  share  of  success 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  uninitiated. 

A fifth — tlie  helt-Une  theory — has  for  many  years  over- 
shadowed all  others,  and  still  to  a great  extent  holds  its 
sway  over  the  majority  of  minds.  But  it  has  been  gi’adu- 
ally  modified  so  as  to  become  merely  an  adjunct  to  the- 
pool  theory  for  oil  and  the  anticliiial  theory  for  gas.  When 
unconfined  by  arbitrary  compass  lines  and  intelligently 
emplojmd  in  connection  with  the  facts  developed  by  the 
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drill,  it  is  unquestionably  of  some  assistance  in  tracing  out 
an  oil  field,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  The  general  lines 
of  geological  structure  in  this  part  of  the  Appalachian  basin 
run  approximately  north-east  and  south-west ; its  sand  beds 
nre  elongated  in  that  direction  ; they  come  in  at  different 
horizons,  not  always  one  exactly  over  another,  but  the 
higher  ones  overlapping  towards  the  north-west,  as  if  mark- 
ing the  trend  of  old  currents  and  old  shore  lines  ; its  shale 
beds  and  red  rocks  have  a similar  structure ; its  anticlinals 
also  take  the  same  general  direction — therefore  a belt-line 
judiciously  followed  in  harmony  with  these  prevailing 
lines  of  structure  keeps  the  operator  on  a range  of  country 
•containing  the  maximum  possibilities  of  success. 

A sixth — the  pool  theory — claims  that  the  oil-bearing- 
rocks  were  dejiosited  in  detached  patches,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  not  in  long,  narrow,  continuous  ribbons,  as 
claimed  by  thorough-going  belt-liners.  This  theory  is  now 
in  favor  with  prospectors  both  for  oil  and  for  gas.  In  1880, 
when  it  had  few  adherents,  Chapter  2.0  of  Report  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  directing  thoughtful  criticism  of 
it.  A reference  to  that  publication  will  make  further  discus- 
sion of  it  here  unnecessary. 

Seventh — the  Anticlinal  theory — that  gas-wells  should 
always  be  located  on  anticlinals,  and  not  in  synclinals,  be- 
cause gas  is  lighter  than  water  or  oil,  and  should  seek  the 
highest  reservoirs,  premises  a permeable  sand-rock  contain- 
ing water,  oil  and^gas,  or  only  water  and  gas  in  such  pro- 
portions, and  under  such  conditions,  that:  the  fluids  may 
stratify  themselves  as  freely  and  completely  as  they  would 
do  in  an  open  tank  under  air,  the  water  and  oil  at  the 
lower  levels  and  gas  at  the  higher. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  theory,  as  many  suppose,  for 
it  has  been  long  ago  discussed  and  illustrated  in  text-books 
on  geolog}^  and  in  nearly  every  book  published  relating  to 
the  production  of  petroleum.  Well-locators,  however, 
.gave  it  but  little  attention  until  developments  intended  ex- 
clusively for  natural  gas  commenced. 

Wherever  the  proper  conditions  exist  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection  to  accepting  an  anticlinal  as  one  of  the  factors 
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in  locating  gas-wells  ; but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  being  too  in- 
considerately used,  witliont  giving  due  thonglit  to  other 
and  much  more  important  consiaerations. 

First,  it  is  proven  by  the  experiences  of  over  25  years- 
that  no  iirofitable  oil  or  gas-ivell  can  be  obtained  in  the  Up- 
per Devonian  strata  and  rocks  of  later  ages  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania oil-fields  unless  a good  sand-rock  reservoir  is  found. 
Second,  it  is  a generally  accepted  conclusion  that  the  oil 
and  gas-making  material  was  deposited  before — and,  per- 
haps, in  some  cases  with — the  producing  sand-rock,  not 
after  it ; that  the  tendency  of  gas  and  oil  when  generated 
is  upward,  not  downward.  Therefore,  the  two  primary  con- 
ditions to  be  sought  are  gas-producing  materials  and  sand- 
rock  reservoirs  to  hold  the  products.  All  others  are  sec- 
ondary, for,  without  these,  no  profitable  oil  or  gas-wells 
can  be  had. 

Now,  what  has  an  anticlinal  to  do  with  these  indispensa- 
ble qualitications  % Evidently  nothing,  in  a primary  sense, 
for  it  had  no  existence  when  they  were  being  prepared. 
Nevertheless,  I have  heard  experienced  operators,  self-con- 
fident in  their  geological  acquirements,  assert  that  certain 
oil-fields  could  not  extend  beyond  fixed  limits  on  account 
of  anticlinals  which  interrupted  the  deposition  of  the  oil- 
sands  when  they  were  forming. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  our  oil  rocks  are  sedimentary  ; 
that  they  are  composed  of  materials  derived  from  older 
rocks,  the  disintegrated  particles  of  which  have  been  sifted, 
assorted,  and  deposited  in  stratified  layers  by  the  action  of 
water.  These  rocks  are  known  to  be  several  thousand  feet 
in  tliickness,  and  untold  ages  elapsed  while  they  were  form- 
ing. For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  pve  need  go  no 
farther  back  in  the  eons  of  the  past  than  the  time  when  the 
Murray sville  gas-sand  (taking  a definite  stratum  to  avoid 
confusion)  was  completed  by  those  changes  of  conditions — 
whatever  they  were — which  terminated  the  sand  deposits 
at  that  spot  and  commenced  to  lay  down  the  overlying 
shales.  At  that  date  the  two  most  impoifant  requisites  for 
a future  gas-field  had  been  pr':^vided.  The  vas-makino-  ma- 
terial had  been  deposited ; the  receiving  tank,  so  to  speak. 
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put  in  place,  and  the  impervious  cover  was  being  put  on. 
But  the  sedimentary  deposits  were  not  yet  completed. 
Other  carbonaceous  shales,  other  sandrocks,  alternating 
with  beds  of  coal,  slates,  fire-clays,  and  limestones  were  yet 
to  be  superimposed  to  a height  of  3,000  feet  or  more.  These 
all  were  deposited  in  the  course  of  time  in  regularly  strat- 
ified layers,  showing  that  no  deep-seated,  unequal  or  local 
disturbance  had  occurred  up  to  the  date  of  their  comple- 
tion. Subsequently  some  great  change  took  place.  The 
whole  region  was  lifted  above  ocean  level ; the  Allegheny 
mountains  rose  in  crested  ridges  and  the  Murraysville  anti- 
clinal with  other  comparatively  minor  flexures  was  formed. 

Now  what  effect  could  these  anticlinal  movements  have 
had  upon  the  gas-producing  capabilities  of  the  rocks  at 
Murraysville,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  gas  materials  and 
the  reservoirs  had  been  provided  ages  before  ? Had  the 
hydrocarbons  stored  in  the  shales  lain  dormant  all  these 
ages  awaiting  some  awakening  energy  to  set  them  free 
which  could  only  be  furnished  b}^  the  crush  and  pressure 
accompanying  anticlinal  movements  ? This  can  hardly  be 
admitted,  for  oil  and  gas  are  plentifully  found  in  regions 
where  the  rocks  have  not  been  so  affected.  Did  the  anti- 
clinal movement  open  up  crevices  below  the  gas-sand  lead- 
ing down  to  some  deep-seated  store-house  of  gas  beneath 
the  sedimentary  tocks?  This  question  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  former  one ; and,  furthermore,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  side  thrust  and  pressure 
which  caused  these  anticlinals  to  rise  would  have  a tendency 
to  consolidate  the  basal  shales  confined  under  a heavy  mass 
of  incumbent  strata,  and  to  fracture  and  loosen  the  rocks 
near  the  surface  if  anywhere  ? Is  it  probable  that  gas  after 
forcing  its  way  up  through  thousands  of  feet  of  clay-shales 
and  slates,  such  as  have  been  penetrated  by  wells  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  1,800  feet  without  encountering  any  notice- 
able leads,  would  stop  in  the  gas-sand,  only  checked  by  a 
covering  of  a few  feet  of  clay-shale  overlaid  mostly  by 
sandstone  to  the  surface? 

If  then,  anticlinals  had  no  part  in  depositing  the  gas- 
making materials  and  sand-bed  reservoirs,  were  not  the 
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special  agents  that  caused  the  generation  of  gas  to  com- 
mence, and  did  not  open  crevices  to  deep-seated  sources 
of  unlimited  snxiplies,  what  other  favorable  conditions 
could  they  have  been  instrumental  in  originating  to  make 
them  more  prolific  in  gas  now  than  any  other  locality? 
I can  imagine  but  one,  Avhich  is  this  : When  the  anticlinal 
np-lift  tilted  and  warped  the  previously  horizontal  strata, 
destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluids  in  them,  a new 
adjustment  of  their  positions  in  the  sand-beds  followed. 
This  readjustment,  in  cases  where  all  the  conditions  were 
favorable,  probably  resulted  in  storing  larger  quantities  of 
gas  in  the  anticlinals  than  elsewhere ; but  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  all  the  arches  were  thus  fortunately  circum- 
stanced, or  that  the  conditions  making  one  part  of  an  arch 
productive  would  be  equally  efficient  in  another  part. 

The  drill  has  demonstrated  that  the  permeable  sand  rocks 
lie  in  beds  so  enclosed  in  impervious  shales  that  each  bed 
practicall y forms  a reservoir  by  itself.  (See  I-"*,  Chapter  25. ) 
In  certain  horizons  these  sand  beds  are  numerous  and  per- 
sistent, as  for  instance,  in  the  Venango-Butler  group.  But 
each  individual  bed  has  its  locus  and  its  characteristic  fluids. 
In  the  same  well  one  may  produce  water,  another  oil,  another 
gas,  another  a mixture  of  all  three  and  only  a few  feet  of 
shale  intervene  between  the  different  layers  of  sandstone. 
All  these  rocks  were  equally  affected  by  the  general  uplift 
and  now  lie  dipping  to  the  southwest  at  an  average  rate 
of  from  18  to  22  feet  per  mile.  (See  I^,  Plate  8.) 

If  the  sand  rocks  were  continuous,  instead  of  being  in 
chains  of  beds  or  pools,  and  sufficiently  porous  to  allow 
fluids  to  circulate  through  long  distances,  say,  for  instance, 
from  the  southerly  part  of  the  Butler  oil  belt  at  Herman 
station  to  Murraysville — then  according  to  the  principles 
upon  which  the  anticlinal  theory  is  founded,  the  Murrays- 
ville rock  should  now  be  deluged  bj^  water  while  the  Her- 
man Station  rock  should  be  stored  with  gas  ; for  the  mon- 
oclinal  slope  of  22  '±  to  the  mile  would  submerge  the  anti- 
clinal at  Murraysville  where  the  gas  sand  on  the  crown  of 
the  arch  is  more  than  200  feet  lower  than  it  is  at  Herman 
Station. 
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In  applying  the  anticlinal  theory  to  locating  gasAvells. 
this  great  monoclinal  slope  has,  in  most  cases,  been  lost 
sight  of  by  those  who  do  not  nnderstand  the  geological 
strnctnre  of  the  country.  Knowing  the  tendency  of  gas  to 
seek  the  higlier  levels,  and  only  stopping  to  learn  that  an 
anticlinal  is  an  arch  in  the  rocks,  they  ]>rocnre  a geological 
report,  trace  out  the  anticlinal  referred  to,  secure  leases 
upon  it,  as  they  suppose,  and  drill  wells.  If  no  gas  is  ob- 
tained, the  Survey  is  charged  with  not  having  located  the 
anticlinals  correctly.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  crests 
of  anticlinals  slope  with  the  progressive  dips  of  all  the  rocks 
towards  the  south-west,  and  that  this  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  anticlinal  reservoirs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Brady’s  Bend  arch  is  45()'±  lower  at  the  Ohio 
river  than  it  is  at  Lardintown,  Butler  county  ; the  Mur- 
raysville  axis  is  250'±  lower  where  it  crosses  the  Pennsyl- 
‘ vania  railroad  than  at  Murraysville.  Now,  if  the  whole 
county  between  Lardintown  and  the  Ohio  is  underlaid  l)y 
a permeable  sandstone  containing  water  and  gas.  and  which 
produces  gas  at  Lardintown,  on  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and 
water  on  its  flanks  (in  the  synclinals,)  say,  225  feet  below 
its  crest,  then,  if  the  fluids  are  free  to  seek  natural  levels, 

1 water  would  cross  the  anticlinal’s  crest  half  way  between 
Lardintown  and  the  Ohio  (for  there  the  crest  has  fallen  225 
feet,  which  puts  it  on  a level  with  the  watered  synclinal  at 
Lardintown,)  and  going  south-westerly  from  that  point  the 
anticlinal  must  be  as  thoroughly  water-logged  as  the  syn- 
clinals. Hence,  this  universally-prevailing  monoclinal  dip 
is  quite  as  important  a factor  in  locating  gas-wells  as  the 
anticlinals  are  ; for,  while  the  former  affects  the  ivliole 
country,  the  latter  oidy  favorably  affect  local  areas. 

This  persistent  south-westerly  dip  has  been  referred  to 
time  and  again  in  our  geological  reports.  From  the  oil- 
fields of  New  York  to  the  gas-fields  of  Pittsburgh  it  may 
, be  noticed  that  the  south-westerly  ends  of  productive  pools 
i frequently  contain  more  water  than  the  higher  slopes.  The 
Brady’s  Bend  axis  has  been  found  full  of  water  up  to  a cer- 
! tain  point  going  north-east  ; so  has  the  Murraysville ; so 
has  the  Bull  creek  or  Tarentum.  In  fact,  if  the  anticlinal 
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theory  is  worth  an3^thing,  this  pliase  of  it  requires  to  be 
speciall}^  studied. 

As  before  stated,  the  productive  sandrocks  of  the  oil-re- 
gions are  generally  deposited  in  elongated  beds,  stretching- 
out  in  a north-east  and  south-west  direction.  One  of  these, 
containing  water  and  gas,  might  lie  between  two  anticlinals 
scarcely  affected  by  either;  in  which  case,  according  to  the 
anticlinal  tlieory,  the  elevated  north-eastern  end  should  be 
good  gas-territory,  although  it  might  lie  exactly  in  a syn- 
cliue.  Another  bed  might  trend  down  from  the  unwarped 
regions  at  the  north  and  have  its  southerly  end  uplifted  by 
an  anticlinal.  Say  it  is  ten  miles  long — nine  miles  on  the 
monoclinal  slope  carries  it  down  about  200  feet,  and  if  it 
rises  100  feet  in  the  next  mile  to  the  crown  of  the  anticlinal, 
it  is  there  level  with  a point  in  the  same  stratum  four  and 
a half  miles  from  its  northerly  end;  and  should  the  sand 
bed  contain  a little  more  water  than  gas,  or  its  southerly 
end  liave  less  storage  capacitv"  than  its  northerl}^  end,  the 
sand  on  the  anticlinal  would  be  as  completely"  waiter-logged 
as  ill  the  synclinal  north  of  it.  Carrying  the  illustration 
still  farther,  if  another  sandrock  at  a higher  or  lower  geo- 
logical level  commences  under  this  anticlinal  and  extends 
southwardly,  it  should  be  gas-bearing  not  only  on  the  anti- 
clinal, but  also  in  the  svnicline  tow^ards  the  south,  unless  it 
has  but  little  length  or  is  uplifted  by"  another  anticlinal  a 
short  distance  south. 

The  effects  produced  by"  au  anticlinal  are  further  modi- 
fied, no  doubt,  by  the  partial  or  complete  porosity"  of  the 
sand-beds,  the  relative  proportions  and  qualities  of  the 
fluids  confained  iu  them,  and  the  different  degrees  of  pres- 
sure under  which  they  are  confined. 

These  may  be  called  fanciful  suppositions,  but  they"  are 
neither  impossible  nor  improbable,  and  knowing  that  snch 
heterogeneous  physical  conditions  may  exist,  w"e  should  be 
Avarned  that  no  theory  based  ou  one  idea,  hoAA"ever  plaus- 
ible it  may"  appear,  is  worthy"  of  accejitance.  Yet,  locators 
with  such  theories  are  most  iu  popular  favor,  even  Avith 
many"  Avho  very"  well  knoAv  (if  they"  AA"ould  but  pause  to  con- 
sider) that  no  man  in  any  age,  Avhatever  his  jiretensions 
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may  have  been,  ever  discovered  an  ial'allilde  rule  for  un- 
erringly locating  ore  beds  or  oil  and  gas  wells.  And  we 
may  confidently  add  that  the  diversitied  conditions  under 
which  all  ndnerals  exist  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  no 
such  rule  ever  will  be  discovered.  The  oil  i-egions  are 
strewn  with  linancial  wrecks  caused  by  an  overweening 
confidence  in  one-idea  theories  delusively  formulated  upon 
accidental  successes  and  often  having  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  fact. 

8.  The  inexhaustihiliti/  of  natural  gas  wells  is  an- 
other popular  fallacy  which  has  gained  some  standing 
since  drilling  for  gas  commenced  near  Pittsl)urgh.  It 
would  seem  that  the  patent  results  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ments in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
ought  to  satisfy  even  the  most  superficial  investigator  that 
such  a theory  is  absolutely  untenable.  But  these  theorists 
affirm  that  the  Pittsburgh  gas  pools  are  unlike  those  in  the 
old  oil-regions,  in  that  they  receive  their  supplies  from  a 
deeper  and  never-failing  source.  How  this  belief  can  be 
entertained — except  through  ignorance  of  the  true  condi- 
tions existing — it  is  hard  to  comprehend  ; for  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  gas-prodncing  rocks  of  both  sections 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  age,  are  identical  in  structure 
and  characteristics,  and  have  similar  geological  associates 
above  and  below  them. 

A permanent  gas-field  implies  a number  of  necessary  con- 
ditions, and  suggest  many  curious  questions — among  which 
are  the  following: 

Inexhaustible  wells  must  draw  from  inexhaustible 
sources.  Gas  in  Pennsylvania  is  only  found  in  sand-beds 
of  medium  thickness  and  restricted  geographical  limits. 
Such  beds,  in  themselves,  cannot  be  inexhaustible.  Their 
productive  duration  depends  entirely  upon  the  drafts 
made  upon  them — a simple  problem — if  one  well  can  ex- 
haust one  of  the  beds  in  100  3'ears  how  long  will  it  take 
100  wells  to  do  it  ? To  make  such  pools  permanent  they 
must  be  constantly  reidenished  from  an  unlimited  source. 
This  source,  it  is  claimed,  is  some  deep-seated  laboratory 
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of  nature  capable  of  responding  to  all  demands  that  can  be 
made  upon  it. 

The  lu’esent  draft  upon  the  Murraysville  pool,  (and  it  is 
being  increased  weekly  by  new  wells — if,  as  it  is  claimed, 
the  pressure  is  not  diminishing)  would  probably  require  a 
feed  pipe  at  least  two  feet  in  diameter  to  maintain  it.  Now 
if  the  pool  is  inexhaustible,  it  must  be  connected  with  the 
unfailing  supplies  by  conduits  of  larger  capacity  than  this, 
fertile  number  of  wells  drawing  upon  it  will  soon  be  more 
than  doubled. 

But  supposing  the  conduits  to  be  equal  in  carrying 
capacity  to  a two-foot  pipe  only,  how  long  would  it  prob- 
ably take  the  unlimited  gas-making  power  to  fill  the  Mnr- 
raysville  sand-bed?  Ought  not  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  to  suffice  ? Conld  2^0 ssihl)/  require  one  hundred 
years  ? And  if  it  did,  what  an  insignificant  period  of  time 
is  that  in  the  annals  of  the  x>Rst ! Can  it  be  possible  that 
natural  gas  commenced  to  generate  in  nnliniited  quantities 
only  in  very  recetd  times  ? Otherwise,  what  has  become  of 
the  gas  produced  during  former  ages  ? When  the  sand 
reservoirs  were  filled,  did  the  gas-making  stop  ? If  so, 
what  was  the  maximum  jiressure  the  generating  forces 
were  capable  of,  and  why  should  not  all  gas  pools  now  be 
found  under  a like  iiressnre?  Wliat  prevented  some  of 
these  pools  from  becoming  overcharged  and  exjdoding  ? 
A pool  with  only  600  feet  of  cover,  (and  gas  is  often  found 
at  less  dejith)  could  not  be  charged  nnder  a Y)ressure  of 
1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  as  Murraysville  is  supposed 
to  have  been.  Before  attaining  that  point  the  surface 
rocks  would  be  lifted  and  fractured,  and  the  fractures  once 
opened  would  become  permanent  gas  vents — if  gas  wells 
are  to  be  peimianent.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  no  such 
shattered  gas  pools,  no  such  large  gas  vents,  are  to  be 
found?  Perennial  gas  springs  abound  in  some  sections  of 
the  country,  ])nt  if  the  permanent  How  from  them  is  to  be  | 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  gas  generating  ^ 
forces,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  altogether  too  insignificant  to  ; 
meet  the  demands  of  inexhaustible  theorists. 

The  gas  deposits  around  Pittsburgh  are  evidently  large 
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and  well  stored,  and  capable,  no  doubt,  of  supplying  a rea- 
sonable number  of  wells  many  years.  But  if  too  copiously 
drawn  upon — as  they  are  likely  to  be  under  the  present 
contagious  excitement — not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying legitimate  demands,  but  also  through  excessive 
drilling  in  all  directions  by  parties  who  have  no  gas  mains, 
but  lease  and  drill  as  a matter  of  speculation,  wasting  the 
gas  if  successful,  until  a satisfactory  sale  can  be  forced — 
they  must  soon  become  exhausted  to  such  a degree  that  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  extend  the  gas  mains  to  new 
pools  (if  tliey  can  be  found)  or  to  supply  them  with  manu- 
factured gas. 

Sooner  or  later  these  results  are  inevitable,  for  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  great  assurance  that  there  are  no  tenable 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  gas  pools  of  Pittsburgh  can 
endure  a constant  and  excessive  drain  without  sharing  the 
fate  that  has  overtaken  all  the  old  oil  and  gas  pools  along 
the  oil  belt. 


Chapter  V. 


What  remains  unchanr/ed  in  our  •past  li)wwledge  of  the 
Geology  <f  Petroleum. 

Introduction. 

[Tlie  chief  end  of  applied  science  is  to  teach  practical  prin- 
ciples by  a recital  of  actual  facts. 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  Avorld  is  based  upon  the  history  of 
men’s  doings.  True  philosophy  is  histor}^  teaching  by  ex- 
amples. Real  science  rejects  every  theory  that  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  accepts  every  theory  which 
proves  itself  by  successful  predictions. 

“The  test  of  science  is  the  power  of  jorediction,”  but  the 
basis  of  science  is  the  history  of  facts.  Men  are  so  pleasur- 
ably stimulated  by  new  ideas,  whether  Avise  or  foolish, 
proved  or  unproved,  that  they  allow  to  drop  out  of  their 
memories  the  positive  information  which  past  facts  have  af- 
forded ; hence,  the  chief  business  of  science  is  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  impress  upon  the  lAublic  mind  that  mass  of 
already  existing  information  which  is  the  only  check  upon 
a i)opular  lust  for  novelties,  and  the  only  sure  guide  to 
sound  pj-actical  knoAvledge. 

I take  this  opportunity  for  vindicating  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  Survey. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Oil  and  Gras  region  that  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  the  State  has  been  merely  a recorder  of 
already  Avell  known  facts,  and  of  new  discoveries,  not  made 
by  its  geologists,  nor  by  any  geologists,  but  by  unprofes- 
sional prospectors  and  Avell  drillers ; that,  granting  the 
utility  of  statistical  and  historical  information,  yet  the  Sur- 
vey has  been  of  little  practical  use  to  citizens,  because,  in- 
stead of  leading  them  to  discoveries,  it  merely  folloAAmd 
them  Avith  the  pui'pose  of  recording  their  discoveries  : that 
it  kei)t  behind  the  times,  and  kneAv  less  than  the  people  of 
the  State  whom  it  pretended  to  instruct. 
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This  charge  has  been  advanced  against  every  geological 
survey  by  persons  of  limited  experience  and  education, 
but  especially  by  such  as  have  a strong  prejudice  in  favor 
of  some  train  of  ideas  of  their  own  which  they  feel  proud 
of  and  desire  to  introduce  into  tlie  public  mind.  Their  own 
minds  not  being  disciplined  to  th\e  patient  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts,  they  expend  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  wonders  of  nature  in  manufacturing  explanations  for 
them  out  of  a too  scanty  stock  of  materials. 

The  charge  is  improbable  on  its  face.  The  local  pros- 
liector  is  intelligent  and  knows  a great  many  facts,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  features  of  the  surface  ; but 
the  geologist  who  knows  all  the  surface  features  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  underground  can 
certainly  form  better  judgments.  Tiie  well  driller  is  a man 
of  intelligence  and  large  experience  of  a certain  class  of 
facts  ; but  his  attention  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
these,  and  his  chief  desire  is  to  get  down  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  at  the  smallest  cost  to  some  rock  on  which 
he  has  fixed  his  mind  ; so  that  in  all  the  wells  he  has  drilled 
he  has  paid  little  attention  to  the  special  order  and  charac- 
ter of  the  measures  overlying  it.  It  is  evident  that  he  can- 
not be  so  good  a judge  as  a geologist  who  has  laboriously 
compared  a thousand  well  records  and  a thousand  outcro})S 
to  learn  the  whole  truth.  As  to  men  in  business,  how  is  it 
possible  for  them,  with  their  attention  distracted  by  innu- 
merable side  objects  of  interest,  pecuniary  and  executive, 
to  know  as  much  about  purely  geologicial  subjects,  like 
oil  and  gas,  as  geologists  whose  entire  time  is  given  to  the 
investigation  of  such  subjects  ; to  placing  all  obpunable 
facts  in  every  possible  light  for  reflecting  the  truth  ; who  are 
uninfluenced  by  personal  interests  and  undistracted  b}-  bus- 
iness engagements  ? In  fine,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  most 
thoughtful  and  capable  man  who  oidy  knows  with  certainty 
the  facts  of  his  own  neighborhood  to  form  a better  judgment, 
or  have  truer  information,  than  the  geologist  who  has  al- 
ready prepared  himself  for  the  thoi’ough  investigation  of 
that  neighborhood  by  a long  and  thorough  study  of  many 
other  similar  regions? 
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To  say  the  least,  such  a conclusion  is  improbable.  The 
thing-  speaks  for  itself.  It  will  certainly  be  conceded  that 
professional  geologists  are  as  intelligent  as  other  men  ; and 
it  must  be  conceded  that  their  opportunities  for  wide  and 
accurate  information  respecting  geological  facts  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  other  men,  equally  intelligent.  It  is 
not  immodest  for  geologists  to  say  this  i)ublicly  when  their 
competence  as  public  experts  is  called  in  question. 

Western  Pennsylvania  now  stands  in  a very  different  at- 
titude to  the  State  Geological  Survey  from  what  it  did  ten 
years  ago.  The  work  of  the  Survey  has  laid  a wide  and 
deep  basis  of  knowledge,  wliicli  has  been  admirably  built 
Ti[)on  by  the  citizens  of  the  region,  many  of  whom  have  be- 
come perfectly  well  versed  in  the  true  principles  and 
methods  of  geological  reseai'ch,  and  have  been  applying 
these  methods  and  principles  with  eminent  skill  and  success 
to  the  solution  of  local  iiroblems — skill  as  well  disciplined 
and  success  as  great  as  any  assistant  on  the  State  Survey 
could  ex[)ect  to  command  for  himself.  Nothing  could  be 
better  done  in  any  geological  held  than  what  is  now  being 
done  in  the  Pittsbnrgli  gas  and  oil  region,  in  w'atching  wells 
as  they  go  down,  getting  and  comparing  well  records,  iden- 
tifying special  rocks  from  ivell  to  well  over  considerable 
areas,  using  a fixed  basis  of  measurement  like  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  bed  for  determiiung  the  depth  of  oil  and  gas- 
bearing  sands,  referring  well-months  to  tide-water  by  rail- 
road levels,  calculating  dips  and  locating  anticlinals  and 
synclinals.  Principles  ai-e  sound  and  methods  are  scien- 
tific, biil^  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  due  to  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  the  State  Survey.  But  this  is 
precisel}^  what  the  public  at  large  does  not  appreciate,  and 
which  it  is  part  of  mj^  official  duty  to  accentuate,  ungra- 
cious as  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  some.  Those  who  have 
reaped  most  advantage  from  the  State  Survey  will  not 
think  it  so. 

I suspect  thnt  peojile  at  large  do  not  properly  appre- 
ciate the  distinction  between  ix\\(\professorial 

geologists.  They  confound  “field-workers”  with  “closet- 
geologists;”  “practical  geologists”  with  ‘‘geological  school- 
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teacliers.”  But  tlie  two  classes  differ  as  widely  as  parish 
clergy  differ  from  monastic  orders;  for.  while  the  one  class 
consort  together  and  cultivate  their  minds  on  the  science 
Avhich  they  find  in  books,  the  other  class  live  se})arately 
from  one  another,  at  large  among  their  fellow-citizens, 
consulting  with  every  class  of  the  community,  receiving 
and  giving  mutual  information,  investigating  facts  at  first 
hand,  looking  at  things  with  their  own  eyes,  and  yet 
with  whatever  advantages’  book-learning  can  afford  for 
widening  the  vision  and  steadying  the  judgment.  So,  in 
the  course  of  years,  a thorough-bred  field-working  geolo- 
gist gets  to  be  as  wise  in  the  things  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
as  a Weslejmn  mini.ster,  who  has  been  transferred  every 
two  years  to  a new  parish,  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature. 

Knowledge  is  often  obliged  to  confess'its  ignorance  ; and 
the  best  knowledge  does  this  most  readily,  when  the  occa- 
sion arises.  Ignorance  does  not  willingly  confess  ignorance, 
usnally,  because  it  does  not  know  enough  to  recognize  its 
ignorance.  Thus  it  happens  that  ignorance  often  looks 
wiser  than  knowledge  ; and  the  geologist  who  answers  a 
point  blank  question  with  ‘‘I  do  not  know,”  is  accounted 
ignorant  of  his  business  : yet,  he  alone  knows  where  the 
limits  of  knowledge  lie.  and  he  alone  can  gauge  the  ignor- 
ance which  pretends  to  be  knowledge.  To  say  ‘‘I  do  not 
know”  requires  courage,  but  this  coinage,  like  the  soldier’s, 
is  acquired  in  the  field. 

Every  science,  like  ever}’  art,  has  a lawful  warrant  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  aspersion  of  uselessness,  and  to  justify 
its  proper  calling.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  it  is  in  its  own 
special  field  the  illuminator  of  the  material  world.  It  is 
divinely  appointed  to 

“Tell  men  what  they  knew  before  ; 

Paint  the  prospect  from  their  door ; ” 

that  is,  to  give  men  a new  and  more  truthful  vision  and  the 
real  meaning  of  things  with  which  they  have  been  long 
fannliar  without  properly  comprehending  them.  The  geo- 
logist’s question.  “ Have  you  not  seen  so  and  so  ? ” is  usually 
answered  by  ‘‘Yes,  but  I did  not  suppose  it  to  be  of  any 
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importance.'’  Wlien  men  buy  spectacles  from  science,  they 
tind  out  that  tlie}^  liave  been  more  or  less  nearsighted. 
Familiarity  breeds  a contempt  for  many  facts.  But  the 
geologist  is  trained  by  his  whole  life  not  to  neglect  or  think 
the  smallest  item  of  fact  unimportant  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
investigations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospector,  the 
well  sinker,  and  the  business  man  are  seldom  thus  trained. 
They  get  the  habit  of  thinking  many  tilings  of  little  or  no 
importance.  In  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  of  those  whose 
chief  business  is  not  investigation,  but  action,  that  they 
should  lie  able  to  distinguish  what  fact  is  importaut  and 
what  is  unimportant  in  an  investigation.  Law3mrs  tell  us 
from  their  experience  of  cases  that  the  issue  of  a case  usually 
depends  upon  some  item  of  its  history  which  nobody  but  a 
laioyer  would  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  either  in  or 
out  of  court. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  examples  to  be  found  in  the 
past  history  of  geology.  Here  is  one.  Indians,  French  sol-fl 
diers,  earl,v  white  settlers,  raftsmen,  bargemen,  steamboat|j; 
hands,  in  fact  ever\^  traveler  up  and  down  the  Alleglieny|| 
river  valle}^  had  noticed  that  the  rocks  along  the  cliffs  of|| 
the  river  generally  sloped  down  stream  ; thought  it  quite 
natural  and  proper  tnat  the\^  sliould  do  so,  but  thought  no 
more  about  it.  It  was  a fact  without  any  signihcance  to  , 
them.  Yet,  in  1837  and  1838,  the  geologists  of  the  First 
Survey  saw  at  once  in  this  slope  the  key  to  tlie  whole  geol- 
ogy of  the  underground  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Years  i 
went  by,  and  no  one  read  the  reports  of  those  geologists. 
People  continued  to  travel  up  and  down  [the  Allegheny  : 
river  as  before,  just  as  indifferent  to  the  slope  of  the  rocks,  , 
and  just  as  ignorant  of  the  underground  geology  which  it  ; 
expressed  as  ever.  For,  when  in  the  spring  of  1865  I used  j 
this  slope  of  the  rocks  to  calculate  the  place  of  the  three  ' 
Venango  oil  sands  at  Brady’s  Bend,  fixing  their  depths  at 
700,  900,  and  1,100  feet,  and  when  on  the  basis  of  that  cal- 
culation Brady’s  Bend  well.  No.  1,  was  drilled  and  struck 
oil  and  gas,  at  940  feet,  and  at  1,089  feet,  producing  at  first 
fifty  bai'rels  a day,  evei\vbod\^  was  as  much  amazed  as  if 
there  had  never  been  published  a geological  description  of 
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Western  Pennsylvania.  Tliey  landed  the  accuracy  of  the 
prediction  as  a marvel  of  geological  genius,  although  it  was 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  work  of  an  assistant  geologist  of 
the  First  Survey  applying  to  a special  local  investigation 
principles  Avhich  had  been  fixed  by  tliat  Survey,  merely 
taking  care  to  leave  nothing  unobserved,  and  thinking  out 
this  special  problem  without  any  individual  bias  of  theory 
to  distract  his  attention  fi-om  the  facts  of  the  case. 

No  one  then  heard  it  said  that  geologists  were  always 
behind  the  time,  and  merely  recorded  the  discoveries  of 
others.  In  the  light  of  such  a case  such  a remark  would 
have  been  scouted  as  absurd;  and  it  is  just  as  absurd  in 
1885  as  in  1865. 

I am  safe  in  saving  that  the  work  of  the  Second  Geo- 
logical  Survey,  begun  in  1874,  has  always  been  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  citizens  of  Western 
Pennsylvania;  and  that  it  has  been  a fountain  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  geology  of  oil  and  gas;  and  that  entirely 
apart  from  its  publications  in  book  form.  It  has  not  oidy 
described  what  people  had  not  noticed,  and  explained  what 
people  did  not  understand,  but  it  has  predicted  what  would 
happen  in  the  history  of  the  oil  production,  and  its  predic- 
tions have  come  true  ; which  proves  the  accuracy  of  its 
work  and  the  soundness  of  its  reasoning. 

As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  substantiate  this  assertion, 
I take  the  ojjportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Carll’s  preliminary  report  in  the  Annual  of  1885,  to  give 
the  evidence,  in  the  shape  of  a remarkable  article  published 
by  Mr.  Carll,  at  my  request,  in  the  leading  newspaper  of 
the  region,  the  Oil  Citu  Derrick,  its  issues  of  Julv  24  and 
25,  1876. 

The  article  is,  and  was  intended  to  be.  as  accuratelN^  de- 
fined and  complete  as  possible  a summaiA^  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  the  Geological  Survey  up  to  that  date,  and  was 
published  in  advance  of  the  regular  Reports  of  Progess,  to 
supply  an  urgent  demand  from  all  classes  of  people  inter- 
ested in  petroleum,  for  the  best  practical  information  re- 
specting its  geological  relationships.  What  the  effect  was 
in  giving  new  and  true  ideas  of  Oil  Geology,  those  who  took 
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advantage  of  it  can  best  tell.  After  ten  years  of  universal 
exploration  it  still  stands  as  the  truest  statement  that  can 
be  made.  No  essentially  new  truth  in  Oil  Geology  has 
been  discovered  to  add  to  it  ; and  it  therefore  merits  an 
official  publication  now,  as  mnch  as  it  did  then.  But  what 
is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  it  contains  predictions  which 
have  come  true ; such  predictions  as  the  most  expert 
jirospectors,  drillers  and  oil  men  of  the  region  could  not 
make  ; ])redictions  which  depended  upon  the  closest  and 
Avidest  study  of  all  parts  of  the  Oil  Regions,  such  as  the 
geologists  of  a State  Survey  alone  have  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing. 

With  this  introduction,  I place  it  on  public  record  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  as  one  instance  of  many  in 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  past  work  of  the  Survey  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. — J.  P.  L.] 


[Extract  Oil  City  Derrick,  July  24  and  25,  1876.] 

The  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  has  now 
been  in  progress  nearly  two  years.  In  the  Venango  dis- 
trict. (the  district  of  the  oil  regions)  some  advance  has 
already  been  made  towards  clearing  away  the  clouds  of 
false  impressions  and  confused  theories  which  have  so  long 
obscured  our  knowledge  of  the  structural  geology  of  the 
oil  measni'es  ; but  much,  very  much,  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  final  results,  now  dimly  foreshadowed, 
can  be  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  to  become  of  practical 
use  to  the  oil-producer  or  be  accepted  as  facts  l)y  the  scien- 
tific world. 

With  a view,  therefore,  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
oil-producer  to  onr  work,  and  of  soliciting  his  hearty  co- 
operation in  its  advancement,  (for,  witliont  his  aid,  but  little 
progress  can  be  made,)  the  director  of  the  Survey,  Prof. 
Lesley,  has  advised  the  preparation  of  a short  article  foi\ 
genertd  circulation,  giving  the  broad  outlines  of  the  situa-| 
tion  in  this  district  from  the  present  outlook.  It  is  hopedp 
thereby  that  many  will  be  reached  who  might  never  take)! 
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the  trouble  to  read  our  niinunl  reports,  nnd  tlmt  an  interest 
may  be  awakened  wljicli  will  result  in  nincli  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  Survey  and  to  the  world. 

Within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  pa])er  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  details  and  proofs  of  evei'y  position  as- 
sumed will  be  given.  Neither  will  it  be  presumed  that  at 
this  stage  of  the  work  every  idea  advanced  is  absolutely 
correct.  Material  moditications,  no  doubt,  will  be  found 
necessary  as  the  Survey  is  carried  forward  and  new  facts 
are  brought  to  light.  I shall  simply  aim  to  present  a gen- 
Gi'al  view  of  the  subject  as  it  noio  ajypears,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  clinging  to  anj^  theory  of  my  own,  and  with  only  a 
sincere  desire  of  enlisting  the  thoughtful  attention  of  those 
engaged  in  the  oil  business,  in  order  that,  by  their  aid,  cor- 
rect results  may  be  arrived  at  and  the  common  welfare  of 
all  interested  advanced. 

General  propositions. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  already  foreshadowed  by  the  ac- 
cumulating data  of  the  Survey  maybe  broadly  stated — not 
dogmatically — but  briefly,  as  follows  : 

First. — A paying  oil-well  in  this  section  of  the  State  is 
only  obtained  where  a good  sand-rock  is  found.* 

Second. — These  oil-producing  sands  form  a group  of 
themselves,  with  well-defined  beds  of  slates  and  shales,  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  both  above  and  below 
it ; and,  whether  composed  of  three  members,  as  on  Oil 
creek,  where  they  were  named  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Sands,  or  split  into  five  or  six  members,  as  they  usually  are 
to  the  south-east  and  east  of  the  central  line  of  the  group, 
they  all  lie,  as  a general  rule,  within  a vertical  range  of 
three  hundred  and  fiftv"  feet. 

Third. — This  group  or  belt  of  oil  sands  has  been  traced 
from  Tidioute,  in  Warren  county,  to  St.  Joe,  in  Butler 
county — say,  sixty  miles.  About  15,000  oil-wells  have  been 
drilled  upon  it,  and  the  indications  are  that  its  north-west 
and  south-east  limits  have  been  pretty  well  defined.  AVhat 


*It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  has 
any  reference  to  the  oil  measures  of  Bradford  and  Warren.  They  are  spoken 
of  separately  in  the  concluding  pages. 
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becomes  of  it  to  the  east  or  noilli-east  of  Tidioiite,  and  how 
far  it  may  continue  soiitli  of  St.  Joe,  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. nothing  but  ‘‘dry-holes”  or  small  wells  having 
thus  far  rewarded  those  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
prolongation  of  the  belt  at  either  end. 

The  whole  group,  :ts  thus  defined,  will  not  average  over 
ten  miles  in  width,  and  probably  not  over  one  tenth  of 
the  area  of  these  600  square  miles  of  oil  sands  is  underlaid 
by  that  peculiar,  pebbly,  porons  sandstone,  which  alone 
Xtroduces  the  oil  in  xitiylng  quantities. 

Fourth. — On  the  central,  or  “green  oil”  line  of  develop- 
ment, the  ivell  records  show  great  uniformity  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sand-rocks.  They  are  shaiqily  defined, 
massive,  and  lie  at  regular  intervals.  Going  south-east 
from  this  line  they  gradually  sx^lit  into  several  members, 
fine  down  in  their  comxiosition,  and  shade  away  into  shales, 
while  the  intervening  members  become  more  frequently 
and  heavily  interstra titled  with  red  rocks.  Going  to  the 
north-west,  the  Third  Sand  terminates  rather  abrnxitly,  the 
Second  Sand  overlaxis  it  and  continues  a mile  or  two 
farther;  the  First  Sand  overl axis  the  Second  and  extends, 
in  some  xilnces,  a long  distance  beyond. 

The  majority  of  the  wells  xn'odncing  from  the  First  and 
Second  Sands  are  located  along  these  overhqixiing  edges  of 
the  sand-rocks. 

Fifth. — The  lowest  memher  of  this  sand-rock  grouxi — the 
Third  Sand  of  Oil  creek  or  green  oil  sand — has  been  errone- 
ously called  in  different  localities  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  even 
Sixth  Sand,  conveying  the  impression  that  there  are  other 
oil  sands  below  the  Oil  Creek  Third,  which,  as  far  as  known, 
is  not  the  fact.  I have  found  no  authentic  evidence  of  any 
oil  sand  belonging  to  this  gronxi  below  the  horizon  of  the 
base  of  the  Oil  Creek  Third. 

The  green  oil  sand  is  much  narrower  in  its  transverse  pro- 
ducing area  than  the  stray  or  black  oil  sand,  which  lies 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  it,  (but  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  iqilier  member  of  the  Third,)  the  Second  cov- 
ers a wider  area  than  the  stray  Tliird,  and  the  First  Sand  is 
wider  than  the  Second. 
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Sixth. — Wlierever  the  Tliird  or  Joicest  saitd  is  adaiited  to 
the  production  of  oii,  the  main  deposit  is  found  in  it,  and 
not  in  the  sands  above.  The  First  and  Second  Sands, 
although  often  of  good  quality,  do  not  produce  oil  along 
the  center  of  the  belt.  In  some  wells,  it  is  true,  oil  has  been 
obtained  from  all  three  of  the  sands.  These  wells  are  not 
on  the  axis,  but  near  the  edge  of  the  Third  Sand,  and  but 
a short  remove  further  from  the  center  no  Third  Sand  can 
be  found. 

Seventh.— one  of  these  three  sand-rocks,  where  they 
lie  in  clearly  defined  beds,  fui'iiishes  an  oil  peculiar  to  it- 
self. The  First  Sand,  a heavy  lubricating  oil  from  30°  to 
3.a°  gravity,  the  Second  Sand,  an  oil  of  about  40°  gravity, 
and  the  Third  the  usual  light  oil  of  from  45°  to  50°  gravity. 
But,  while  each  sand  has  its  own  characteristic  ])roduction, 
the  oil  varies  somewhat  in  color  and  gravity  in  different 
localities  in  the  same  horizon.  Thus,  the  Third  Sand  pro- 
duces a green  oil  from  its  lower  member  and  a black  oil 
from  its  stray  or  upper  member,  where  the  rocks  lie  in  their 
normal  positions,  as  on  Oil  creek;  but,  where  the  stratifi- 
cation varies — thus  changing  the  relations  of  the  several 
members  to'  each  other  both  asdo  thickness  and  composi- 
tion— the  oil  is  changed  in  color  accordingly.  At  Pleasant- 
ville,  where  the  lower  member  is  thicker  than  the  upper, 
but  fine  and  muddy — and  the  upper  or  stray  is  coarse  and 
gravelly  and  produces  the  oil — its  color  is  nearl}- black.  At 
Pithole,  Cash-Up  and  Faguudus,  where  the  lower  member 
has  fined  down  to  a thin  band  of  argillaceous  flags,  and  the 
upper  mendier  thickened  into  a pebbly  sandstone,  the  oil 
is  of  a lighter  color.  In  some  parts  of  Clarion  and  Butler, 
where  the  horizon  of  the  Third  Sand  is  represented  by 
three  or  four  beds  of  i^ebbly  sands — sometimes  producing 
oil  from  one  stratum  and  sometimes  from  another — the  col- 
ors shade  intermediately  between  the  green  and  black  oils 
of  the  upper  country.  These  shades  are  so  gradual  and 
slight  that  they  have  not  been  generally  noted,  but  a criti- 
cal examination  of  a number  of  wells  will  convince  any  one 
of  the  fact. 
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The  gro}ip  of  oil  sands. 

The  first  general  proposition  above  will  not  be  disputed, 
I tlnnk,  by  any  exjjerienced  oil  producer. 

The  second,  no  doubt,  is  a “iievv  idea”  and  demands  ex- 
planation. I regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
tlins  far  brought  to  light  by  the  Survey.  It  was  first 
mentioned  in  my  report  of  1874 — speaking  then  only  of  the 
rocks  of  Venango  county,  (at  that  time  no  others  had  been 
examined)  and  with  no  idea  that  the  group  would  run  with 
such  remarkable  uniformity  through  the  whole  Oil  Region, 
as  we  can  now  plainl}'  see  that  it  does. 

To  clearly  demonstrate  this,  however,  would  require  a 
number  of  wood-cuts  and  a careful  comparison  of  many 
oil  well  records  on  the  central  line  of  develoiiment,  with 
frequent  transverse  sections  along  the  belt.  This  belongs 
to  oiir  regular  reports,  and  cannot  be  attempted  here. 
More  data  are  needed  in  the  shape  of  good  well  recoi'ds, 
before  it  can  be  S3^stematically  and  satisfactoril}^  laid  before 
the  ])nblic.  As  these  records  can  onl^^be  obtained  through 
the  kindness  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  sinking  oil  wells, 
we  earnestl}^  solicit  their  aid  in  this  important  part  of  our 
work. 

Confused,  nomenclature. 

Very  great  confusion  lias  arisen  from  the  want  of  a 
uniform  system  for  nuraliering  or  naming  the  oil  sands. 
Evei\y  district  has  its  own  nomenclature,  and  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  local  names  in  use,  and  the  variable 
stratification  of  the  sand  rocks — when  viewed  indiscri- 
minately, without  regard  to  their  true  lines  of  deposition 
and  agreement — the  most  experienced  driller  is  at  a loss 
when  attempting  to  assign  the  rocks  of  one  place  their 
correct  relative  positions  in  another. 

The  Third-sand  at  Triumiih,  near  Tidionte,  the  thickest 
yet  found  in  the  countiAg  is  called  in  Pleasantville,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  sand;  at  ‘'Red  hotp”  the  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  ; on  Oil  Creek,  stray  and  Third  ; at  Fosters, 
gra\^-rock  and  Third;  at  Scrubgrass,  granite-rock  and  Third ; 
in  the  Clarion  count}^  district,  bowlder,  stray.  Third  and 
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Fourth,  and  in  Butler.  blue-Monday,  bowlder,  stray  Third. 
Third,  stray  Fourth  and  Fourth.  On  stnd3’inf>;  the  group  of 
sand-rocks,  as  a whole,  it  iilainly  appears  that  these  names 
are  all  applied  to  different  parts  of  what  is  realh"  but  one 
sand — the  Oil  Creek  Third.  At  Triumph  it  lies  in  one  mas- 
sive stratum.  125  feet  thick  ; in  the  other  places  it  is  laid 
down  in  a series  of  bands  with  partings  of  slate,  shale  and 
red-rocks  between. 

The  attempt  to  name  these  smaller  beds  and  to  trace 
them  from  one  district  to  another,  without  an  appreciation 
of  their  variableness  and  liabilit\'  to  run  together  or  sejia- 
rate — to  thicken  into  heavier  sands  or  fine  down  into  shales, 
according  to  the  direction  thev'  \vere  being  traced — has 
proved  veiw^  disastrous  to  a clear  understanding  of  the 
geology  of  the  oil  measures.  Localh'.  perhaps,  some  of 
these  names  may  be  of  service,  if  recognized  merelj"  as  sub- 
divisions of  the  Third  sand,  bnt  nnfortunately  thev"  cannot 
be  confined  within  their  proper  limits.  Oil  well  drillers 
are  a migratoin^  class.  When  one  field  is  explored  they 
move  on  to  another,  carrying  with  them  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  district  just  left  and  looking  at  the  new^ 
field  through  their  experiences  in  the  old.  Thus  different 
names  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  are  often  applied, 
(where  some  new  bed  of  sand  intervenes  or  some  old  one  is 
wanting)  to  quite  different  horizons  from  those  for  which 
they  were  originalh"  invented.  Sometimes  the,v  are  placed 
too  high,  sometimes  too  low  ; and  not  nnfrequenth^  two 
bands  are  transposed — blne-Mondavq  for  instance,  coming 
in  in  one  place  above  the  Bowlder,  and  in  another  place 
below  it — in  one  well  representing  a rock  two  feet  thick, 
and  in  another  fifty  feet. 

I do  not  mention  these  things  disparagingly-  to  the  driller, 
(for  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  human  possibilities  to 
trace  these  divisions  separately-  over  the  whole  country) 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extreme  variableness  of 
the  oil  sands  and  the  liability  to  mistakes  when  attempt- 
ing to  transfer  the  local  names  of  one  place  to  another. 
From  the  very-  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  not  expect 
these  sandrocks — laid  down  as  they  were  by  ivater  cur- 
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rents,  and  sn])jeet  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  tides  and  storms 
and  winds — and  no  doubt,  too,  to  chanoing  levels  of  land 
and  water,  to  be  spread  nniformly  and  uninterruxitedly 
over  so  large  an  area  as  they  are  known  to  occupy. 

The  diffi(udty  here  complained  of  in  relation  to  the  Third- 
sand  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Second  and  First- 
sands  also.  Their  true  classification  has  been  obscured  in 
the  same  manner.  Other  rocks,  duplicating  the  originals, 
have  been  found  and  named — little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  measurement  of  the  wells  at  tins  horizon,  and 
all  is  uncertainty  and  confusion.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  Clarion  and  Butler  districts.  The  First-sand  of 
Clarion  (which  fortunately  coincides  with  the  First-sand  of 
Oil  creek,)  is  almost  universally  called  the  /Sfeco/urZ-sand  in 
Butler.  The  so-called  First-sand  of  Butler  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Third  Mountain  sand  of  the  upper  district,  which  is 
|u-obal)ly  the  Berea  grit  of  Ohio.  It  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  oil  sands  of  this  district — being  generalh^ 
separated  from  the  group  by  several  hundred  feet  of  slates 
or  sliales — and  no  claims  to  a name  among  them,  although 
it  is  the  oil-producing  rock  in  Ohio,  and  in  lower  Butler 
often  furnishes  a large  How  of  gas. 

In  the  valley  of  Oil  creek,  three  sand  rocks  were  dis- 
covered by  the  first  oil  well  drillers  and  very  properly 
named  the  First,  Second  and  Third-sands.  These  names 
have  gone  abroad  and  been  accepted  by  the  world  ; and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  now  be  changed. 
They  apply  appropriately  to  the  three  distinctive  rocks  of 
our  great  sand  belt,  embracing,  as  far  as  known  at  i)resent, 
all  the  oil  producing  strata  of  this  particular  district.  The 
group  is  separated  from  the  next  massive  sandstone  above, 
(the  Third  Mountain  sand  or  Berea  grit)  by  from  one  to 
two  hundred  feet  of  slates,  shales  and  red  rocks — these 
varying  according  to  location,  and  no  oil  producing  sand 
has  been  found  in  any  of  our  deep  wells — a number  of 
which  have  been  drilled  1,000  feet  beneath  it.  Why 
should  we  attempt  rhen  to  add  to  it  either  from  above  or 
below,  and  thus  becloud  our  own  ideas  and  mislead  others 
who  infer  from  our  method  of  numbering  tliat  we  are  dis- 
covering new  oil  rocks  in  addition  to  those  first  named  ? 
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The  way  to  avoid  tiiis  iabyriiitli  of  confusion  in  the 
future  is  to  studj/  the  oil-sands  as  a firoup,  and  while  no- 
ting closely  the  local  divisions  of  its  three  great  menibei's, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  these  minor  divisions,  the}"  have  always  thus 
far  been  found  to  lie  in  the  horizon  included  between  the 
plane  of  the  top  of  the  First-sand  of  Oil  creek  and  rhe 
plane  of  the  bottom  of  the  Third-sand,  the  two  planes  being- 
separated  vertically  by  a distance  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

Accurate  measurements  should  always  be  made  wlmn  the 
First-oil-sand  is  struck,  and  the  driller  should  be  very 
careful  in  new  territory  to  see  that  the  proper  rock  is  thus 
designated.  It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  record.  The  true 
First-sand  is  easily  recognized  by  being  overlaid,  as  before 
stated,  by  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  of  slates  and  shales, 
sometimes  in  j)art  red.  This  shaly  baiid  is  generally  the 
best  drilling  in  the  well,  and  it  is  a marked  and  pei-sistent 
feature  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  From  this  point  (the 
toji  of  the  First-sand)  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  every 
change  in  the  rocks  should  be  noted.  But  it  would  be 
better  still  to  keep  a close  record  of  the  whole  well. 

Had  the  records  been  thus  kept  when  the  first  wells  were 
put  down  at  Petrolia.  the  so-called  Second-sand  would 
have  received  its  proper  designation — the  First,  as  it  really 
is — and  the  depth  drilled  below  it  would  have  shown  at 
once  that  the  so-called  Third-sand  was  not  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  and  that  another  sand  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  lie  beneath.  The  so-called  Third  is  only 
about  260  feet,  and  the  so-called  Fourth  less  than  350  feet 
below  the  true  First-sand.  Of  course,  it  could  not  have 
been  known  that  the  lower  sand  would  produce  oil,  with- 
out drilling  down  to  it,  but  with  the  method  of  classifying 
the  oil  rocks  here  proposed,  and  the  habit  of  viewing  them 
as  one  group,  there  would  have  been  no  surpi  ise  at  finding- 
oil  in  the  lower  member  and  no  necessity  of  naming  a 
Fourth  Sand. 

The  Oil- sand,  belt. 

My  third  conclusion  is  broad  and  general,  as  it  must 
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necessarily  be  at  this  stage  of  our  v'ork.  But  broad  as  it 
is,  it  shows  the  oil-bearing  rocks  to  be  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent, even  when  given  the  utmost  latitude  which  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  them  would  warrant. 

T ask  those  who  have  followed  the  development  from  Tid- 
ioute  to  Butler,  to  candidly  review  their  experience,  and 
see  whether  the}^  would  give  these  rocks  a wider  range 
than  I have  done.  Would  anv  of  them  go  live  miles  to  the 
north-west  or  west  of  the  central  line,  or  line  of  the  best 
production,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  oil  in  the  Third- 
sand?  Going  in  that  direction,  do  not  the  Second-sand 
wells  (wherever  the  Second-sand  contains  oil)  come  in 
quickly  after  leaving  the  green  oil  line — then  the  First- 
sand  wells,  and  then  the  hundreds  of  "dry  holes,”  scat- 
tered all  through  this  country  to  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio? 
Have  there  not  been  enough  wells  drilled  in  tins  section,  as 
far  down  as  Scrubgrass  at  le;ist,  to  prove  that  this  partic- 
ular saud  rock  group  does  not  extend  far  to  the  northwest 
of  the  central  developments?  And  may  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  same  conditions  will  continue  still  farther  south, 
although  this  end  of  the  belt  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  ? Going  to  the  south-east  from  the  center,  would  not 
five  miles  be  a liberal  allowance  for  the  average  width  of 
the  ])rodu(ang  territory  in  that  dii'ection,  and  have  there 
not  been  hundreds  of  “dry  holes”  put  down  here  also, 
where  only  thin  beds  of  flaggy  sandstones  re])resent  the  oil 
rocks  and  heavy  masses  of  red  shale  appear? 

What  is  the  inference  then?  Plainly,  that  the  area  of 
our  oil-sand  group,  as  now  known,  and,  we  ma}^  sny,  2'>Tomd, 
is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  transversely. 

It  may  lie  asked  : “Are  there  not  other  parallel  ranges 
of  oil-sands  belonging  to  the  same  measures?  ” 

'Pile  rocks  of  the  whole  country  rise  towards  the  lake,  and 
if  the  oil  group  continued  in  that  direction,  or  another  par- 
allel belt  came  in,  tliey  would  outcroj;)  along  the  basset 
edges  of  the  lake  shore  terrace.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  there  be  found  ; neither  have  the  numerous  oil  wells 
drilled  in  all  this  northwestern  area  given  any  indications 
of  their  presence.  To  the  south-east,  the  farther  develop- 
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ments  have  been  carried,  the  finer  and  more  shah'  the 
nieasni'es  became  — indicating,  apparently,  a deposit  in 
deeper  or  more  quiet  water  at  a considerable  distance  from 
those  current  or  shore  influences  which  seem  to  have  ])een 
the  controlling  agents  in  the  formation  of  this  sand  deposit. 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  another  belt  lies 
in  this  direction,  unless  at  a considerable  distance,  and  I 
see  nothing  at 'present  in  anj^  of  the  data  collected  to  wai'- 
rant  the  expectation  of  discovering  large  and  continuous 
deposits  of  oil  at  this  horizon,  either  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  belt  as  here  defined. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  sand-belt  itself,  no  doubt,  many 
other  pockets  of  gravel  and  i)ools  of  oil  of  limited  extent 
will  be  found.  The  strict  adherence  to  the  popular  “line 
theory”  confined  the  first  drillings  to  a very  narrow  strip 
of  land  running  longitudinally  along  the  sand  groii])  and 
probably  near  its  axis.  Bat  even  now  good  wells  ai'e  re- 
warding the  seeker  on  either  side  of  the  original  line  in 
what  was  considered  “dry  territory”  during  the  first  ex- 
citement. When  these  marginal  pools  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped, the  wells  will  be  scattered  over  a wider  area,  and 
the  similarity  between  the  Butler,  Clarion,  and  Venango 
districts  made  more  apparent. 

If  we  knew  precisely  by  what  agencies  these  sand  rocks 
were  deposited — whence  the  materials  composing  them  wei'e 
derived — the  direction  of  the  transpoiting  currents,  and 
how  these  currents  were  locally  or  periodically  affected  by 
tides  and  storms,  and  oscillations  of  land  and  sea — result- 
ing in  altered  topography  of  shore-lines  or  sea-bottom,  and 
a consequent  change  of  currents  and  sand-deposits — we 
might  be  able  to  trace  gnd  outline  the  oil-group  with  some 
confidence  and  accuracy.  But  we  do  not  yet  know  how 
they  were  laid  down — whether  by  a deep  sea  current  like 
the  gulf  stream  or  as  sand-beaches  along  a low  coast  line  of 
recentlv  emerged  Chemung. 

V o O 

The  sandy  epoch. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  method  of  their  deposition, 
however,  this  fact  appears  quite  evident — they  mark  the 
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commencement  of  a sanely  eyiocli  in  the  history  of  the  geo- 
logical formations  of  this  XJRi'ticnlar  jiart  of  the  State.  The 
measures  below  them  have  been  xiierced  by  the  drill  in  a 
nnmber  of  places  to  the  dex:>th  of  a rhonsand  feet  or  more, 
and,  in  one  instance,  to  the  dejitli  of  three  thousand  feet 
without  finding  any  coarse,  massive  sands,  like  the  Oil- 
gronp.  Bnt  from  the  base  of  the  Third-sand,  (which  is  in 
some  i)laces  a trne  conglomerate  of  large  quartz  ^lebbles  and 
sand,)  all  nji  to  and  throngh  the  coal  measures,  the  whole 
sedimentary  mass  is  thickly  interstratilied  with  xiarallel 
layers  of  conglomeratic  sandstone.  The  remarkable  simi- 
larity in  the  com])osition  aiid  stratification  of  the  oil-gronp 
to  the  Mountain  sands  and  Coal  measure  sands,  and  its 
striking  dissimilaritv  to  the  measures  below  snsgest  a snb- 
ject  of  very  interesting  inqniiqv  as  to  the  relations  of  these 
several  groups  to  each  other. 

Variable  deijosits — Belt  lines  and  surface  indications. 

I have  sxioken  of  the  oil-rocks  as  one  continuous  group 
from  Tidioute  to  St.  Joe.  Some  may  not  be  willing  to  con- 
cede this,  on  account  of  the  ajixiarent  “’break”  in  the  belt 
between  Scrubgrass  and  Emlenton.  Bnt  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  I am  si)eaking  of  them  in  the  broadest 
sense — as  a dejiosit  of  a certain  xiei’iod,  over  a large  area — 
without  reference  to  local  peculiarities  of  dej^osition  or 
couq)osition.  A baud  of  “shells,”  winch  the  driller  would 
hardly  notice,  may  as  truly  rexiresent  the  horizon  of  a sand- 
rock  as  the  best  deposit  of  x>obbly  oil -sand  does.  Given 
sand.  j)ebbles,  and  mud  to  be  worked  and  transxiorted  by 
water,  and  nothiug  should  be  ex^iected  but  a vai’iable  de- 
i)Osit,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  local  conditions  control- 
ing  the  direction  and  force  of  the  currents. 

If  we  view  these  dexiosits  as  the  jn-oducts  of  dee^i  sea  cur- 
rents. we  might  anticixiate  finding  the  sediments  more  evenly 
spread  and  more  continuously  laid  down  than  they  would 
have  been  along  a coast  line.  Disturbing  causes  would  not 
be  felt  so  ax'»preciably  in  a deej)  sea  as  along  a shore ; but 
in  either  case,  comparatively  slight  |iertnrbations  might 
produce  sufficient  change  in  the  direction  and  jiower  of 
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the  currents  to  materially  alter  and  modify  the  first  ar- 
rangement of  any  deposits.  The  Third  Sand,  for  instance, 
might  have  been  laid  down  originally  in  an  almost  unbroken 
band  from  Tidioute  to  St.  Joe,  through  a long  period  of  com- 
parative rest ; but  only  a slight  subsequent  oscillation  of 
levels  would  be  required  to  alter  the  transporting  currents 
and  completely  re-arrange  the  deposits  along  those  portions 
of  the  line  most  affected  by  these  changes.  At  one  point 
the  sand  might  be  swept  away  and  carried  to  a new  posi- 
tion, at  another  additional  sands  he  added  to  those  already 
laid  down. 

The  mere  mention  of  these  possible  changes — to  which  all 
the  sedimentaiy  rocks  wei’e  liable — should  suggest  to  those 
who  depend  so  much  on  conqiass  lines  in  locating  their  oil 
wells,  the  uncertainty  of  this  reliance,  (when  not  coupled 
with  a close  study  of  the  oil  rocks  themselves)  especially 
when  lines  are  run  far  in  advance  of  actual  developments. 
It  also  shows  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  trace  the  oil  belt 
by  the  exposed  sand-rocks  or  conglomerates  on  the  surface. 
If  there  was  originally  no  regularity  to  the  deposits  indi- 
vidually, and  no  fixed  law  requiring  them  to  be  laid  down  in 
fixed  uniformity  either  as  to  the  thickness  or  outlines  of 
the  beds,  or  the  ]iosition  of  the  gravel  streaks  in  those  beds 
— if  there  was  no  compass  and  plummet  used  in  piling  up 
these  sand-beds,  one  over  tlie  other,  how  can  it  be  expected 
by  the  compass  and  plummet  to  trace  them  from  the  sur- 
face rocks  downward  to  the  base? 

To  make  this  more  plain  let  us  go  back  in  imagination 
to  that  period  in  the  world’s  history  when  the  oil  sands  were 
beinglaid  down.  Old  ocean,  the  great  continent  builder,’’ 
is  preparing  the  ample  storehouses  of  gravel  sands,  from 
which  we  now  draw  our  petroleum  supplies.  Age  after  age 
the  slow  processes  go  on.  Heat  and  cold,  waves,  winds, 
and  currents  are  employed — breaking  up  and  transporting 
the  materials — sifting,  assorting,  depositing — here  a bed  of 
gravel,  there  a bank  of  sand,  or  a stratum  of  mud — layer 
on  layer — not  all  coarse  in  one  place,  and  all  fine  in  another 
— not  in  mathematical  lines  by  plummet  and  rule — but 
gravel  and  sand  and  shale,  in  irregularly  alternating  beds 
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tlirougbont  the  wliole  mass — just  as  we  see  the  same  agen- 
cies, (•aiT3hng  on  similar  jirocesses,  and  producing  like  re- 
sults to-day.  At  that  time  none  of  the  hnndreds  of  feet  of 
strata  now  drilled  through  before  reacliing  the  oil-sands 
had  been  deposited.  Nothing  but  the  water  and  air  of  the 
ancient  world  lay  above  these  accnmnlating  sand  bars.  The 
matei’ials  from  which  the  oil  is  derived  must  have  been 
sealed  up  in  the  measures  below  ages  before  or  were  then 
being  deposited  with  the  sands  themselves,  for  we  can  imag- 
ine no  xirocess  by  which  the  oil  could  be  evolved  from 
superior  strata  and  forced  doiomoard  into  reservoirs  below 
sea  level.  The  never-ceasing  work  goes  on  ; slowlj^  the 
new  deposits  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  or  the  waters  rise 
higher  and  higher.  Other  deposits — the  Mountain  sands, 
the  Lower  productive  coal  measures,  the  Barren  coal  meas- 
ures, and  the  Pittsburgh  coals,  (in  all  3,000  feet  or  more  in 
thickness)  are  added.  We  now  see  oui‘  oil-group  over  three 
thousand  feet  below  tide  with  all  these  superimposed  sedi- 
ments on  its  back.  What  ages  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
work  on  the  oil-sands  ceased!  Where  now  are  the  land- 
marks 1>3"  which  to  trace  the  outlines  of  this  long  and  deeiily 
buried  group?  Every  change  of  the  relative  levels  of  land 
and  sea  during  this  immense  period  could  have  ouh"  re- 
sulted iu  new  shore  lines,  new  cnri-ents,  new  sources  of 
supph-and  qualities  of  materials  to  be  acted  upon,  and  con- 
sequently, iu  great  variabilit3^  of  the  sediments  laid  down. 
AVould  it  be  reasonable  now  to  infer  that  a conglomerate 
seen  in  the  upper  stratum  denoted  that  a pebble  rock  would 
be  found  in  the  oil  sands  tliree  thousand  feet  beneath?  Could 
there  ])Ossibly  be  anytliing  discovered  on  the  surface  to 
])i'Ove  what  there  was  below?  And  if  we  had  ten  miles 
square  of  any  part  of  these  deepl3"  buried  oil-sands  accur- 
ately marked  out.  on  the  surface  above  them,  could  we  set 
a conq)ass  on  that  and  stake  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
btdance  ? 

If,  then,  no  guides  to  the  oil-sands  can  be  seen  in  the  up- 
])er  rocks  wliile  l3dngin  this  position  how  much  less  should 
we  exjiect  to  find  them  on  the  surface  now  that  their  hori- 
zontalit3"  has  been  destro3’ed  I The  forces  that  piled  up  the 
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iHige  folds  of  the  Alleglien}"  mountains,  elevated  and  wai'ped 
the  oil  sands  with  their  superincumbent  strata  also.  But 
as  their  general  pnrallelism  has  not  been  alfected,  they  still 
occupy  their  original  relative  positions,  whether  arcliing 
over  the  low  anticlinals  or  dipping  into  the  synclinals  be- 
tween. At  Tidioute  the  whole  mass  must  have  come  up  at 
least  4,000  feet,  for  the  oil  group  is  now  found  tliere  1,000 
feet  above  tide.  Glaciers,  floods,  storms,  frosts  and  heat, 
age  after  age,  have  been  carrying  on  their  work  of  erosion, 
during  the  uplift  or  since,  cutting  off  and  sweeping  away  a 
good  portion  of  the  upper  rocks,  until  now  in  some  places 
the  lower  member  of  the  oil  sands  are  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Along  the  irregular  outcrops  of  these  uplifted  strata,  one 
ma,v  travel  from  Tidioute  to  Butler,  as  it  were,  on  a line 
drawn  diagonally  across  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  orig- 
inal deposits — starting  at  Tidioute,  at  the  Second-oil-sand, 
and  running  up  in  Butler  to  the  middle  of  the  Lower  pro- 
ductive coal  measures.  This  line  cuts  all  the  sand  deposits 
of  the  intervening  formations,  at  least  five  or  six  in  number. 
Each  one  of  them  is  locally  conglomeratic.  We  find  them 
irregularh'  exposed,  according  to  the'elevation  of  the  sur- 
face or  the  amount  of  erosion  thej^  have  locally  suffered 
— sometimes  showing  the  pebbly  portions,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  sandy.  They  are  so  much  alike,  lithologically, 
that  one  band  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  another,  as  is 
no  doubt  frequently  the  case  when  they  are  traced  IToni 
hill  to  hill  by  the  eye.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  even 
if  the  oil-sands  of  the  measures  below  had  been  photo- 
graphed, so  to  speak,  or  reproduced  in  unmistakable  out- 
lines on  any  one  of  these  upper  sand-sheets,  so  that  a certain 
kind  of  pebble  or  sand-i‘ock  in  the  upper  stratum  should 
point  unerringly  to  the  oil  deposits  below,  that  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  trace  the  oil  belt  by  the  eye  in  these  u])per 
rocks  thus  so  deceptively  exposed,  as  by  the  drill  in  the 
lower  rocks  themselves. 

Anticlinals. 

It  follows,  also,  from  the  above  presentation  of  the  case, 
that  the  anticlinals  and  synclinals  now  seen  on  the  surface 
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should  not  be  taken  as  gaiides  in  searching  for  tlie  oil-sands. 
These  undulations  were  produced  by  movements  in  the 
earth-crust  long  after  the  oil-sands  were  deposited — as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  coal  measures  are  equally  affected 
by  the  same  waves— consequently  they  could  have  had  no 
agency  whatever  in  controlling  and  directing  the  currents 
which  had  already  laid  doAvn  the  oil-sands  thousands  of 
years  before.  In  so  far  as  these  anticlinals  and  synclinals 
affect  the  productiveness  of  the  oil-sands,  by  affording  an 
opportunit}"  for  gas  to  collect  at  the  crowns  of  the  arches 
and  salt  water  to  settle  in  the  depressions  between  them, 
just  so  far  ought  they  to  have  an  influence  in  the  selection 
of  a location  for  an  oil  well,  and  no  farther. 

Theories  for  locating  oil  wells. 

Every  oil-produce]’  must  have  a theory  on  which  he  acts 
and  a method  which  he  employs  in  locatiiig  his  wells,  and 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  his  continued  success  that  his 
theory  should  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  All  the  meth- 
ods heretofore  emplo3^ed  in  tlie  loc:ition  of  oil-wells — clair- 
voyance, dreams,  witch-hazel,  Indian  charms,  magnetism, 
surface  indications,  (amipass  lines,  &c. — have  been  measur- 
ably successful,  so  long  as  they  chanced  to  be  confined  to 
the  area  underlaid  by  the  oil-group  ; but  every  one  of  them 
has  failed  the  moment  it  ran  outside  of  these  limits,  and 
the  fact  that  they  all  have  at  one  time  or  another  led  their 
followers  outside  and  into  unproductive  teriitory  proves 
that  not  one  of  them  is  l)ased  on  correct  principles  and  to 
be  implicithM'elied  upon.  Tlie  belt  line  theort^  has  stood 
the  test  longer  ;ind  been  more  successful  than  aii}^  other,  be- 
cause it  has  some  of  the  elements  of  the  true  theory  in 
it.  It  is  an  attempt,  bv'  mean  of  compass  lines,  to  keep 
on  the  axis  of  the  sand  deposit,  as  shown  by  previous  de- 
velo])ment  ; but,  unfortunately  for  those  who  rel}^  so  much 
upon  it.  the  oil  sttnd  is  not  laid  down  in  straight  and  con- 
tinuous lines  thi'ough  the  whole  countiy.  It  is  liable  to 
“breaks'’  and  curves,  and  they  often  come  in  where  least 
expected.  To  meet  these  uncertain  features  belt  lines  have 
been  I'equired  in  different  places,  varying  all  the  way  from 
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east  and  west  to  north  and  south.  If  there  was  anytliing  in 
the  belt  line  theory  to  indicate  in  advance  of  the  drill  when 
and  where  the  magnetic  beailng  should  be  changed,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  great  consideration,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  ; the  old  line  is  always  adhered  to  until 
“ dry  holes  at  the  front”  make  a change  in  its  direction 
imperative. 

Viewing  the  oil-group  in  its  true  character — as  a mass  of 
variable  sands  and  gravels  deposited  by  one  of  the  most 
unstable  of  agents,  water — it  appears  quite  iilain  that  no 
plan  of  locating  oil  wells  can  ever  be  adopted  which  will  be 
universally  successful.  But  I claim  that  the  jilace  to  look 
for  the  guides  and  indices  that  will  aid  us  most  in  an  intel- 
ligent tracing  of  the  oil-bearing  sands  is  in  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  not  in  the  “powers  of  ihe  air,”  nor  in  the  to- 
pography of  the  surface,  nor  in  the  structure  or  i)osition  of 
the  superimposed  stmta.  When  the  oil-group  is  studied 
more  closely,  and  less  attention  paid  to  these  other  mat- 
ters, which  can,  by  no  possibility,  have  ani"  certain  connec- 
tion with  it,  we  shall  get  clearer  views,  work  more  under- 
standingly,  and  probablj^  avoid  a good  deal  of  unprohtable 
and  unnecessary  “ wild  catting.” 

Recapitulation. 

If  the  premises  assumed  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  in 
the  main  correct — (1,)  that  a sand-rock  must  be  found  to 
insure  a paying  oil  well  ; (2,)  that  all  our  oil-sands  lie  in  a 
group,  having  a uniform  thickness  tliroughout  the  distilct ; 
(3,)  that  this  group  has  a general  trend  in  a north-east  and 
south-west  direction,  being  many  miles  in  length,  only  a 
few  miles  in  width,  and  with  but  a snuill  part  of  this  pro- 
ductive of  oil  ; (4,)  that  there  is  considerable  uniformity  in 
the  stratitication  of  the  sand-sheets  along  the  main  axis  of 
production,  and  a marked  change  as  we  go  to  the  right  or 
left  of  that  line  ; (5,)  that  the  Third-sand  is  locally  divided 
into  a number  of  members,  any  one  of  which  may  produce 
oil,  and  that  it  is  narrower  transversely  than  either  of  the 
others  ; (6,)  that  our  main  sujiply  of  oil  is  drawn  from  the 
Third-sand — the  upiier  rocks  seldom  producing,  except 
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where  tliey  overlap  it  along'  its  edges  ; (7,)  that  each  one  of 
the  three  sands  produces  an  oil  peculiar  to  itself,  both  as  to 
color  and  gravity — then  we  have  here  several  important 
facts,  an  intelligent  consideration  of  which  may  materially 
aid  us  ill  our  future  explorations  for  oil. 

Ft  act  i ca  I dedu  ctio  n s . 

By  caiefully  studying  the  stratilication  of  the  group  of 
sands,  as  above  recommended,  and  noting  the  quality  of 
the  oil  in  any  given  well,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  assign  it 
its  proper  position  on  the  belt.  If  near  its  axis,  we  should 
expect  to  lind  the  thi'ee  sands  distinctly  marked,  and  the 
oil  of  tho  Oil  Creeli  type  ; if  north-west  of  the  axis,  the 
First  and  Second-sands  well  developed  and  the  Third  thin 
or  wanting,  with  red  rocks  generally  coming  in  over  the 
First-sand  and  heavy  gravity  oil  ; if  to  the  south-east,  all 
the  sands  more  or  less  split  up  into  thin  bands,  the  group 
as  a whole  uoi  so  thick  as  on  the  axis,  (owing  to  the  thin- 
ning of  its  under  members,)  red  rocks  interstratilied  all 
though,  and  dark  oil. 

We  should  also  be  able  to  judge  by  the  distance  drilled 
below  the  First-sand  whether  the  lowest  member  of  the 
group  had  been  ivached.  No  well  should  be  abandoned 
without  the  certaint3’ that  all  of  the  oil -sands  have  been 
])ierced,  unless  other  wells  in  the  immediate  vicinit}^  have 
proved  the  lower  sand  to  be  non-productive.  Most  of  the 
so-called  'riiird-sand  wells  of  Butler  and  Clai'ion  are  only 
ill  thenp[)er  part  of  the  Third-sand — a band  which  corres- 
ponds in  a genei-al  waj^  with  the  oil  rocks  of  Fagundus, 
Cash-Up.  Bithole  and  Pleasantville.  Thei'e  is  still  another 
stratum  below  and  in  some  localities  it  will  produce  oil. 
AVhere  these  localities  are  the  drill  alone  must  determine. 
Wide  areas  of  this  lower  rock  inaA-  be  bari'en,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  uiqier  districts;  but.  no  doubt,  many  good  de- 
posits of  oil  will  3'et  be  found  in  this  lower  member.  A 
considerable  extent  of  undevelo[)ed  territorj^  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Butler  countj",  the 
south-east  corner  of  A'enango,  and  the  west  end  of  Clarion, 
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Necessity  of  preservincf  icell  records. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  possible  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a systematic  study  of  the  oil-group,  and  I earnestly 
appeal  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  sinking  oil  wells  to  pre- 
serve more  accurate  and  fuller  records  of  their  work  iu  the 
future,  for  it  is  upon  the  drill  alone  that  we  must  depend 
for  correct  information  concerning  these  deeply-buried 
measures. 

Every  land-owner  should  make  it  a point  to  preserve  at 
least  one  complete  and  reliable  record  of  the  drillings  on  his 
farm,  giving  the  depth,  thickness  and  character  of  each 
stratum  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  vrell. 
This  record  should  be  kept  from  actual  measiu'ements, 
made  wherever  a change  of  rock  occurs,  and  recorded  on 
the  spot,  at  the  time,  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpose  ; and 
not  be  written  up,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  the  Avell  is 
completed,  when  it  is  made  to  conform  to  some  general  for- 
mula which  the  driller  has  worked  out  from  his  experiences 
on  other  wells. 

Contractors  and  drillers  have  become  so  familiar  with  the 
general  stratification  of  the  conntrj^  that  thej"  see  no  neces- 
sity for  noting  particularly  anything  more  than  the  lime- 
stone from  which  to  calculate  the  dejith  to  the  oil-sand, 
the  point  in  the  mountain  sand  to  case  off  the  water,  and 
the  place  for  torpedoing  the  oil  sand.  ‘’Tell  me  the  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  to  the  limestone,  in  any  well,  and  I 
will  give  yon  the  thicknesses  and  positions  of  the  sands  be- 
low, and  a point  within  five  feet  of  which  the  oil-sand  will 
be  found,”  is  a very  common  form  of  expression  among 
these  men  when  applied  to  for  records  of  their  wells.  “ Ne 
have  drilled  so  much  in  this  territorjg  and  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sands,  that  we  know  every  hour  of  the 
day  just  what  stratum  we  are  drilling  in.  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  stoi)ping  to  measure  up.” 

Admitting  that  this  general  knowledge  of  the  rocks  may 
be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  in  drilling  for  oil  in 
developed  territory  it  must  be  apparent  that  much  more 
definite  information  is  needed  wdien  we  come  to  classifj"  the 
sand  — to  trace  particular  bands  from  place  to  place — to 
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ascertain  tlie  causes  of  their  variation,  and  to  predict  the 
probable  direction  of  their  continuance  or  the  points  of  their 
termination. 

During  the  three  of  four  weeks  spent  in  Butler  and 
Clarion  hist  fall  I did  not  succeed  in  getting  five  complete 
and  reliable  well  records,  although  I sought  for  them  dili- 
gently. They  have  not  been  preserved  as  they  should 
have  been.  Several  hundred  blanks  for  filling  in  the 
records  were  distributed  personally  and  b3"  mail,  but  only 
a very  few  of  them  have  been  filled  in  and  returned.  This 
should  not  be  so.  It  is  a matter  of  great  public  interest 
and  claims  an  assisting  hand  from  all.  One  or  two  well 
registers  from  each  farm,  put  on  file  among  the  records  of 
the  Surve3n  would  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections 
of  geological  data  that  could  possibly  be  made.  Not  only 
would  they  be  of  use  in  our  present  investigations  of  the 
oil-rocks,  but  many  of  them  in  the  lower  districts,  if  pro- 
jierh^  ke23t,  would  furnish  the  means  for  an  accurate  study 
of  the  coal  seams  of  those  localties  not  to  be  obtained  in 
au}^  other  way,  and  not  equaled  in  any  otlier  section  of  the 
State.  Their  lu’esent  and  prospective  value  can  hardly  be 
estimated. 

We  have  blaidvs  jiretiared  for  keethng  these  records,  and 
they  will  gladly  be  sent  l)y  mail  to  any  address  on  applica- 
tion to  the  district  headquarters  at  Pleasantville. 

McKean  and  Warren. 

It  would  liardl}"  be  projier  to  close  this  article  without 
some  allusion  to  the  oil  fields  of  McKean  and  Warren 
counties,  now  so  rapidlj'  coming  into  iirominence  and  de- 
manding the  closest  attention  of  the  oil  miner  and  the 
geologist. 

To  both  alike  these  are  new  and  unexjilored  regions. 
Onl}"  enough  is  known  of  them  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  they  are  i)roducing  oil  in  jiaying  quantities  from 
measures  several  hundred  feet  below  the  oil-sands  of  Ve- 
nango, Clarion  and  Butler,  and  that  they  are  to  be  develop- 
ed and  studied  without  any  reference  whatever  to  this  last 
named  sand  group. 
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At  Warren  the  outcrop  of  the  Yenango  oil-sands  may  be 
seen  in  the  hill -sides  above  river  level,  and  oil  is  struck  in 
the  wells  at  a depth  of  about  600  feet  below  them.  At 
Bradford,  McKean  count}",  the  Yenango  sands  have  not 
been  recognized,  but  there  is  sufficient  data  to  show  that  if 
they  reached  that  locality  they  would  there  occupy  about 
Ihe  same  position  in  relation  to  the  Tunanguant  Yalley 
that  they  do  at  Warren  in  relation  to  the  A^alley  of  the 
Allegheny.  The  “Tuna”  Yalley  wells  are  over  1,000  feet 
deep. 

Comparison  of  oil  sands. 

Taking  the  Yenango  oil-group,  then,  for  our  guide,  the 
so-called  third  sand  at  AYarren  lies,  say,  600  feet  below  the 
Oil  Creek  third  sand  ; and  the  so-called  Third-sand  of  Brad- 
ford, say  400  feet  below  the  AYarren  so-called  Third-sand. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  attempting 
to  transfer  local  names  to  new  fields  without  an  actual 
tracing  of  the  rocks  from  place  to  place. 

Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  Oil-Regions  would 
naturally  infer,  when  reading  of  our  developments,  that 
the  third  sand  of  Yenango  was  the  same  as  the  third  sand 
of  Warren  and  McKean.  But  it  is  here  seen  that  they  are 
three  distinct  layers  of  sand,  having  nothing  whatever  in 
common.  The  third  sand  of  Yenango  is  not  represented 
at  all  in  the  wells  at  Warren,  (for  they  commence  to  drill 
below  its  base,)  and  neither  the  third  sand  of  Yenango  nor 
the  Third-sand  of  Warren  is  represented  in  the  wells  at 
Bradford.  Why  it  is  considered  necessary  always  to  have 
three  sands  in  a well  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  unless  it  is  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  stratification  is  the  same  as 
on  Oil  Creek — which  is  a very  erroneous  idea  to  go  abroad  in 
relation  to  the  oil  strata  of  Warren  and  McKean.  There  is 
certainly  no  similarity  or  connection  between  the  oil-rocks 
of  Yenango  and  Warren,  and  nothing  as  yet  to  prove  any 
between  Warren  and  McKean. 

Ne  w fields  opened. 

In  these  two  districts  we  evidently  have  a band  of  oil- 
bearing rocks,  extending  at  least  to  a depth  of  1,000  feet 
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beneath  the  horizon  of  the  Yenango  oil-gronp,  entirely  dis- 
similar to  the  latter  lithologically  and  producing  a different 
quality  of  oil. 

ffliey  open  np  new  fields  of  experiment  to  the  oil  pro- 
dTicei',  new  woi'lds  of  study  to  the  geologist.  All  the 
driller's  experiences  and  all  the  geologist’s  researches  in 
the  old  districts  can  be  of  little  use  here.  In  age,  in  stiaic- 
ture,  in  position  and  in  the  quality  of  their  oils  they  have 
nothing  in  common. 

The  finding  of  oil  in  these  measures  is  no  surprise,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  in  almost  every  place  where  the  Che- 
mung rocks  have  been  pierced  by  the  drill,  some  traces  of 
oil  or  gas  have  appeared.  But  what  are  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  so  large  a deposit  of  oil  in 
these  localities  while  so  little  has  been  discovered  in  the 
same  measures  elsewhere  ? This  is  as  much  a problem  to 
be  worked  out  de  ti.ovo  as  was  the  mystery  of  the  Drake 
well  when  first  struck  in  1859. 

In  the  Venango  district  we  have  seen  that  a sand  rock  is 
necessary  to  insure  a paying  oil  well,  and  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  development  is  determined  by  the  trend  of  the 
sand  belt.  But  sands  do  not  seem  so  effectually  to  govern 
the  production  in  these  new  districts.  At  Bradford  there 
are  several  oil  horizons,  some  being  in  soft  shale,  and  some 
in  I'ather  tine,  thin  bedded  sandstones.  In  Warren,  also, 
oil  is  reported  in  the  shales,  and  the  sand  is  of  quite  an  in- 
ferior quality.  But  this  matters  not,  so  that  the  oil  is 
obtained.  A hundred  barrel  well  is  a good  institution, 
whether  it  is  in  shale  or  sand,  whether  the  oil  comes  from 
one  i)oint  in  the  well  or  accumulates  from  half  a dozen. 
The  old  idea  of  the  necessity  for  three  sands  should  be 
discarded  in  these  new  districts.  It  is  certain  that  the  Oil 
Creek  sands  are  not  there,  and  what  is  wanted  is  an  Intel- 
lif/eait  slud)j  of  Lite  rocks  as  they  are  founds  regardless  of 
their  agreement  or  disagreement  loith  the  stratification 
of  Venango  or  Butler. 

The  development  has  been  carried  forward  so  far  on  cer- 
tain lines,  based  on  theories  formed  in  following  the  Ve- 
nango group.  These  lines,  by  chance,  maybe  successful  for 
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a time  in  certain  localities  ; but  as  there  is  not  necessarily 
any  connection  between  the  two  s\"steins  of  oil-bearing 
rocks,  they  are  probably  not  the  ones  whi(;li  will  work  out 
the  problem  before  ns. 

JXote  and  pursue  Ihe  geological  facts . 

It  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  every  well  owner  in 
this  new  territory,  to  keep  good  well  records  and  carefully 
preserved  specimens  of  sand  pumpings  and  to  note  closely 
every  fact  bearing  on  the  geology  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  a comprehensive  understanding  of  these  measures 
may  be  arrived  at  as  speedily  as  possible. 

This  horizon  of  the  Chemung  formation  has  a wide 
range  throughout  the  northern  counties  of  this  State,  and 
southern  New  York,  and  probably  contains  many  other 
prolific  oil  deposits,  the  successful  search  for  which  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  use  made  of  the  facts  revealed 
by  the  drill  iu  the  districts  now  being  developed. 

John  F.  Carll, 

Assistant. 

Pleasantville,  June  15,  1876. 
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Chapter  VI. 


Borinrjs  for  oil  in  Jackson  and  Ahhot  toionsMps,  Potter 

countnj. 

Notes  by  Charles  A.  Ashburner. 

A number  of  Avild-cat  wells  haA'e  been  drilled  in  Potter 
(‘onnty,  Avitli  the  hope  of  finding  oil.  The  discovery  of  the 
Bradford  Oil  horizon  in  McKean  county,  immediately  west 
of  Potter,  in  1875,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  this  district 
into  what  has  proved  the  largest  and  most  prominent  of 
all  the  oil  disti'icts,  induced  oil  prospectors  to  search  for  oil 
in  the  latter  county.  The  location  of  but  few  of  these  wells 
was  determined  by  any  geological  evidence  which  might 
warrant  the  belief  that  it  vvas  even  jAOssible  to  obtain  oil 
where  the  wells  were  drilled.  Most  of  these  wells  have 
been  dialled  Avithont  the  preservation  of  specimens  from 
the  sand-pump,  or  of  AA'ritten  records  of  the  strata  which 
Avere  passed  through.  Much  information  Avhich  might  liave 
been  easily  gotten,  and  upon  Avhich  deductions  could  have 
been  based  as  a guide  for  future  development,  has  in  conse- 
quence been  lost.  Each  neAv  Avell  has  been  located  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  arbitrary  vieAvs  of  the  individual  pros- 
pector in  each  case,  Avithont  any  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  experiences  of  former  drillers  ; a common  result  has 
followed  in  all  cases:  failure  to  get  oil  in  any  appreciable 
quantity.  In  some  of  the  wells  however  an  ‘‘oil  show” 
was  reported. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Geological  Survey  to  arrive  at  any 
positive  conclusion  as  to  the  probability  or  even  j)ossibilty 
of  discovering  a productive  oil-field  in  Potter  county,  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  of  the  facts  obtained  from  the  prospect 
Avells  when  studied  in  conjunction  Avith  facts  and  experience 
gotten  in  drilling  in  the  producing  oil  districts.  A study 
of  the  structural  and  stratigraphical  geology  of  Potter 
county  shoAvs  that  the  geological  conditions  under  which 
oil  has  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  exist  generally, 
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in  that  count}',  and  tlie  natural  inference  is  therefore  that 
the  oil  operator  has  very  little  hope  of  finding  oil  by  drill- 
ing “wild  cat”  wells  in  the  county. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  geologist  to  assert  that  oil  can- 
not be  found  in  Potter  county.  If  it  should  exist,  however, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  would  be  found  would  be 
different  from  those  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  oil  in 
the  pi’oducing  territories. 

At  Hebron,  about  6 miles  north-west  of  Coudersport,  a 
well  was  drilled  to  a depth  of  1,286  feet  (see  Report  page 
79) ; in  Harrison  township  a well  was  drilled  to  a depth  of 
1,995  feet  (see  Report  G imge  80.)  With  the  exception  of 
these  two  records,  the  only  other  records  which  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Survey,  for  publication,  have 
been  the  wells  drilled  by  the  Germania  Oil  Compain"  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Abbot  township,  and  the  western  part 
of  West  Branch  township.  For  records  of  these  wells  the 
Survey  is  indebted,  through  Mr.  John  F.  Carll,  Assistant 
Geologist,  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Ohlen  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Chandlers. 
The  records  of  these  wells  have  probably  been  kept  more 
carefully  than  the  records  of  any  other  wells  which  have 
been  reported  to  the  Survey  by  private  individuals  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  they  form  a valuable  contribution,  not  only 
to  the  local  geology,  but  to  the  general  geolog}"  of  this  part 
of  the  State. 

The  numbers  on  the  left  hand  margin  of  the  records  re- 
fer to  the  numbers  of  the  specimens  of  the  sand  piimpings 
from  these  wells  which  were  preserved  in  paper  bags  ; from 
these  bags,  small  bottles  were  tilled  ; the  specimen  in  each 
bottle  representing  five  feet  of  the  well-bore.  Thus,  by 
placing  the  bottles  side  by  side,  we  get  a complete  litho- 
logical section  of  the  rocks  drilled  through. 

The  same  numbers  on  the  left  hand  margin  refer  to  the 
numbers  placed  on  the  bottles,  and  which  are  repeated  on 
the  bags  containing  the  residue  of  the  specimens.  These 
bags  are  packed  in  boxes  and  stored  with  the  specimens  of 
fossils,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Survey.  See  Catalogue,  No. 
10,735  ; No.  10,736;  No.  10,737;  No.  10,738. 
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Olden  'icell.  JYo.  1. 

Sprivg  of  1880. 

Drilled  by  (xermania  Oil  Company,  on  Boligli's  run. 
Warrant  No.  4,709,  Abbot  township,  Potter  county. 
Authority,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chambers. 

Well  mouth  above  ocean  in  feet,* 1,530 


Specimen 

Numbers. 

Conductor  (no specimens,) 

25'  to 

25' 

1-  2. 

SS.  light  gray,  fine-grained, 

10  to 

35 

3-  10. 

Slate,  sand,  shells  and  mud, 

40  to 

75 

11. 

SS.  yellowish-gray,  fine, 

5 to 

80 

12. 

Sandy  slate,  bluish-grav, 

5 to 

85 

13. 

SS.  and  sandy  shale,  fawn  color,  . . 

5 to 

90 

14-  15. 

SS  shelly,  dark-gray, 

10  to 

100 

16-  18. 

Sandy  slate,  dark, 

15  to 

115 

19. 

SS.  and  shale,  red,  . . 

5 to 

120 

20. 

Sand  shells,  gray,  and  dark  slate, 

5 to 

125 

Sand  shells,  gray,  (No.  20i,  not  bottled,) 

3 to 

128 

21-  22. 

SS.  line,  flaky,  reil. 

7 to 

135 

Sand'shale,  red,  (No.  22p  not  bottled,) 

3 to 

138 

23. 

SS.  shaly,  dark  red 

4 to 

142 

24. 

SS.  reddish-gray,  fine, . 

4 to 

146 

25. 

Sand  shale,  red,  

4 to 

150 

26. 

SS.  red  and  dark-gray, 

6 to 

156 

27. 

SS.  and  shale,  red, 

4 to 

160 

28. 

Sandy  slate,  some  red,  

5 to 

165 

29-  37. 

Slate,  s Jinewhat  sandy, 

45  to 

210 

38-  42. 

SS.  dark-gray,  slaty,  ... 

25  to 

235 

43-  47. 

SS.  shaly,  reddish-gray  and  red. 

23  to 

260 

48-  62. 

SS.  shaly,  dark-gray,  some  slate,  . . . 

75  to 

335 

63. 

S.S.  red  and  green,  

5 to 

340 

64. 

SS.  dark-gray, 

5 to 

315 

65-  68. 

Sandy  shale,  red,  

20  to 

365 

69. 

SS.  greenish-gray,  dark,  

5 to 

370 

70. 

SS.  red  and  dark -gray,  

5 to 

375 

71-  73. 

SS.  dark-gray,  tine,  flaky,  .... 

15  to 

390 

74. 

SS.  Slap'-,  red  and  dark-gray,  .... 

5 to 

395 

75-  76. 

SS.  dark-gray,  fine,  ... 

10  to 

405 

77-  78. 

SS.  dark-red  and  greenish-gray,  fine. 

10  to 

415 

79-  83. 

SS.  dark,  slaty,  fine,  (No.  82  wanting,) 

25  to 

440 

84-  85. 

Sandy  slate  and  red  clay, 

10  to 

450 

86-  89. 

Sandy  slate  and  dark  clay, 

20  to 

470 

90-  97. 

Sand  shell,  thin,  gas,  (No.  89i,  i ot 

bottled,) 

Slate,  white  sand  shells  frequent,  . . 

40  to 

510 

98-109. 

Slate  and  shells,  (No.  107p  at  563',  not 
bottled,) 

60  to 

570 

♦Determined  barometrically  by  Mr.  Chambers. 
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110-111.  S3,  (lark,  fine, 10  to  580 

112-113.  light-brown  or  chocolate,  ....  10  to  590 

114.  SS.  gray,  fine, 5 to  595 

115-116.  Slate,  10  to  605 

117-127.  Sand  shells  and  laj^ers  of  slate,  . ...  55  to  660 

128-132.  SS.  light-brown  or  chocolate,  ....  25  to  685 

133-139.  Sandy  slate,  dark,  with  sand  sliells,  . 35  to  720 

140-146,  SS.  fine,  with  layers  of  slate,  35  to  755 

147-203.  Slate,  with  a few  sand  shells,  (No.  149 

to  152  wanting,  285  to  1,040 

204.  Sand  shells,  5 to  1,045 

205-218.  Slate  and  shells,  70  to  1,115 

219-220.  SS.  light-gray,  fine,  10  to  1,125 

221-271.  Slate,  with  few  sand  shells, 255  to  1,380 

272-275.  SS.  dark,  slaty,  fine, 20  to  1,400 

276-280.  Slate,  25  to  1,425 

281.  Sand  shells,  dark, 5 to  1,430 

282-283.  Slate,  gritty,  10  to  1,440 

284-285.  SS.  gray,  fine, 10  to  1,450 

286-288.  Slate,  gritty,  15  to  1,465 

289.  SS.  dark,  fine, 5 to  1,470 

290-293.  Slate, 20  to  1,490 

294-301.  Slate,  gritty,  and  sand  shells,  ....  40  to  1,530 

302-322.  SS.  fine,  flaky,  with  sandy  slate,  . . 105  to  1,635 

323-329.  SS.  fine,  but  more  slaty,  35  to  1,670 

330.  Sand  shells,  with  fossils,  ...  . 5 to  1,675 

331-339.  Slate  and  thin  sands,  (No.  336  and  No. 

338  wanting,)  45  to  1,720 

340-342.  SS.  bluish-gray,  fine,  flaky, 15  to  1,735 

343-354.  Slate  and  slaty  sand  shells 60  to  1,795 

355-356.  SS.  brownish-gray,  fine, 10  to  1,805 

357.  Sandy  slate,  . . 5 to  1,810 

358.  SS.  light,  67'c>rymi5A-yrai/, 5 to  1,815 

359.  Sandy  slate,  5 to  1,820 

360-361.  SS.  dark,  brownish-gray 10  to  1,830 

362-380.  Slate  and  slaty  sand  shells, 95  to  1,925 

381-383.  Slate  and  shells, 15  to  1,940 

384.  Slate,  . . 5 to  1,945 

385-389.  vSlate  and  shells 25  to  1,970 

390-401.  Slate  and  thin  slaty  sand  shells,  ...  69  to  2,029 

Ca.se(-1  at  B28'.  No  water  below  this.  Some  fetid  gas, 
burning-  with  a dull,  smoky  flame  at  450',  and  again  at  630'. 
No  show  of  oil. 

Olden  well,  No.  H. 

1880. 

Drilled  by  Germania  Oil  Company  on  West  Branch  of 
Pine  Creek,  near  center  of  warrant  No.  4.675,  West  Branch 
township,  Potter  county.  Authority,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chambers. 
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Well  mouth  above  ocean  in  feet  ( bar,  Chambers,) 1,700 

Specimen 

numbers. 

Conductor  ( no  specimens,) 45'  to  45' 

1-  20.  SS.  friable,  greenish-gray,  some  red,  . 100  to  145 

21.  SS.  dark  red,  ...  5 to  150 

22.  SS.  red,  and  dark-graj', 5 to  155 

23.  SS.  red  and  light  yellow-gray,  ....  5 to  160 

24-  25.  SS.  red  and  greenish-gray,  10  to  170 

26.  SS.  yellow-gray,  tine,  hard,  ...  5 to  175 

27-  32.  SS.  dark-gray,  friable,  hard  in  center,  3t  to  205 

33.  SS.  white  and  red, 5 to  210 

34-  35.  SS.  light-gray, 10  to  220 

36.  SS.  yellow-green,  hard, 5 to  225 

37.  SS.  red, 5 to  230 

38.  SS.  greenish-gray, 5 to  235 

39-  40.  SS.  red  and  gray, 10  to  245 

41.  SS.  dark-red,  5 to  250 

42-  44.  SS.  greenish-gray,  15  to  265 

45-  48.  SS.  gray,  . 20  to  285 

49.  SS.  dark  red,  friable,  . . ...  5 to  290 

50-  55.  SS.  light-red,  or  reddish  gray,  tine,  30  to  320 

56-  57.  SS.  red  and  gray,  10  to  330 

58-  72.  SS.  red,  fine  but  variable  in  shade  and 

texture,  75  to  405 

73-  79.  S',  gray,  shading  on  red,  fine,  hard,  35  to  440 

80-  £1.  SS.  dark-red,  very  tine,  solid,  ....  10  to  450 

82.  S.S.  dark-red,  flaky,  5 to  455 

83.  SS.  gray,  friable,  5 to  460 

84.  SS.  red,  11  iky,  . . 5 to  465 

85.  SS.  white  and  yellow,  hard,  ....  5 to  470 

86-  87.  SS.  dark-red,  flaky,  10  to  480 

88.  SS.  gray,  5 to  485 

89.  SS.  red,  ....  . 5 to  490 

90-  91.  SS.  green,  red  and  fawn  color,  ....  10  to  500 

92.  SS.  dove  color,  flaky, 5 to  505 

93.  SS.  yellowish,  5 to  510 

94-  99.  Sand  shells,  and  dark  and  cholocate- 

slate, 30  to  540 

100-103.  SS.  gray,  fine,  compact, 20  to  560 

104-118.  Sand  shells  with  thin  bands  of  slate,  75  to  635 

119-120.  Slate, ..  10  to  645 

121-126.  SS.  light  gray,  with  layers  of  slate,  . . 30  to  675 

127.  Slate,  dark, 5 to  680 

128-129.  SS.  light-gray,  friable,  10  to  690 

130-135.  Slate,  with  some  sand  shells,  ....  30  to  720 

136-140.  SS.  gray,  friable, 25  to  745 

141.  Slate, 5 to  750 

142-144.  SS.  slaty,  dark, 15  to  765 

145-148.  SS.  white,  friable,  mixed  with  slate,  20  to  785 

149-152.  SS.  white  and  dar^--red,  fine,  compact,  20  to  805 

153.  Sandy  slate,  brownish,  dark,  ....  5 to  810 
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154-155.  SS.  white  and  gray,  some  slate,  ...  10  to  820 

156-158.  Slate,  somewhat  sandy, 15  to  835 

159-161.  SS.  red  and  green,  ....  15  to  850 

162-163.  SS.  buff-color,  fine,  compact,  ....  10  to  860 

164-165.  Sandy  slate,  . ....  10  to  870 

166-171.  SS.  gray,  triable,  micaceous,  ....  30  to  900 

172.  Slate,  . . . . . . 5 to  905 

173-174.  Sand  shells,  light-gray,  with  slate,  . . 10  to  915 

175-177.  Slate,  ...  . ...  15  to  930 

178-181.  SS.  light-gray,  with  slaty  shells,  . . 20  to  950 

182-189.  Slate,  somewhat  sandy,  40  to  990 

190-192.  SS.  gray,  friable, 15  to  1,005 

193-194.  Sandy  slate,  10  to  1,015' 

195-199.  SS.  gray,  friable,  25  to  1,040 

200.  Sandy  slate,  micaceous, 5 to  1,045 

201.  SS.  light-gray,  shelly,  . ...  5 to  1,050 

202-203.  Sandy  slate,  dark,  micaceous,  ...  10  to  1,060 

204.  Slate,  . , ....  f to  1,065 

205-207.  Sand  shells,  gray,  with  slate 15  to  1,080 

208-212.  Slate,  25  to  1,105 

213-222.  Slate  and  shells, 50  to  1,155 

223.  S.indy  slate,  red  and  green,  ....  5 to  1,160 

224-226.  SS.  and  slate,  botli  dark,  ...  15  to  1,175 

227-242.  Slate,  sand  shells  and  mud  rock,  . . 80  to  1,255 

243-247.  SS.  and  slate,  fawn  color,  micaceous,  25  to  1,280 

248-253.  Slate,  30  to  1,310 

254-255.  SS.  and  slate,  dark, 10  to  1,320 

256.  Slate,  5 to  1,325 

257-258.  SS.  slaty, 10  to  1,335 

259-265.  Slate,  . . 35  to  1,370 

266-267.  SS.  brownish,  fine,  flaky,  micaceous,  10  to  1,380 
268-293.  Slate,  with  infrequent  sand  shells,  . 130  to  1,510 

294-298.  Slate  and  shells . 25  to  1,535 

299-326.  Slate,  . . 140  to  1,675 

327-329.  Sand  shells  and  slate, 15  to  1,690 

330-341.  Slate  to  bottom  of  well, 60  to  1,750 

Cased  at  520'.  No  water  below  this.  Some  gas  at  550', 


similar  to  that  in  No.  1.  No  show  of  oil. 

Olilen  Well,  No  3. 

1880. 

Drilled  by  the  Germania  Oil  Company,  on  a small  tribu- 
tary of  West  Branch  of  Pine  Creek,  in  the  south-west  quar- 
ter of  Warrant  No.  4,008,  West  Branch  township.  Potter 
county.  Authority,  Mi-.  J.  C.  Chambers. 

S-pecimen 

numbers.  Well  mouth  above  ocean  in  feet  (bar..  Chambers)  2,050' 

Conductor,  Ac., — (No  specimens)  . . 40' to  40' 

1-  6.  SS.  yellow-gray,  fine,  hard, 30  to  70 
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7-  12.  SS.  Shaly,  with  fawn  color  and  red 

slate,  30  to  100 

13.  SS.  gray, 5 to  105 

14-  15.  SS.  7-ed  and  dark-gray,  tine,  mica,  . . 10  to  115 

16-  22.  SS.  gray,  shelly,  35  to  150 

23-  29.  SS.  gray,  shell3^, . . 35  to  185 

30-  31.  SS.gray,  shelly,  (Nos.  30,  31,31|),  . 15  to  200 

32-  35.  SS.  line,  hard,  argillaceous,  . . 20  to  220 

36-  37.  SS.  and  chocolate  saudj'  shale,  ....  10  to  230 

38-  39.  SS.  shelly,  gray, 10  to  240 

40-  46.  SS.  line,  dark-gray, 35  to  275 

47-  51.  SS.  shelly,  . 25  to  300 

52-  55.  SS.  shelly,  red, 20  to  320 

56.  SS.  gray, 5 to  325 

57-  60.  SS.  red,  finegrained, 20  to  345 

61-  64.  SS.  shells  and  slate, 20  to  365 

65-  74.  SS.  red  and  gra3", 50  to  415 

75-  79.  SS.gray,  some  slate,  . . 25  to  440 

80-  87.  Sandy  slate,  red  and  green, 40  to  480 

88-  89.  SS.  greenish-gray,  10  to  490 

90-  94.  SS.  red  and  green, 25  to  515 

95-  96.  SS.  greenish-gray, 10  to  525 

97.  SS.  red  and  green, 5 to  530 

98-  99.  SS.  gray, 10  to  540 

100.  SS.  red  and  green, 5 to  545 

101-102.  SS.  gra3%  fine, 10  to  555 

103.  SS.  red  and  green, 5 to  560 

104-105.  SS.  gra3', 10  to  570 

106  SS.  bluish-gray,  dark,  fine, 5 to  575 

107-124.  SS.  yellow-gray,  fine,  hard, 90  to  665 

125-126.  SS.  bluish-gray,  friable, 10  to  675 

127-132.  SS.  yellow-gra3',  with  slate,  30  to  705 

133-135.  SS.  green-gra3^,  , . 15  to  720 

136-137.  SS.  green  and  red,  shaly, 10  to  730 

138-144.  SS.  greenish-gray, 35  to  765 

145-151.  SS.  greenish-gray,  fine, 35  to  800 

152-153.  SS.  gra3’,  mixed  with  red,  shaly,  ...  10  to  810 

154-155.  SS.  gra3^,  fine,  10  to  820 

156-157.  SS.  gray  and  red, 10  to  830 

158-161.  SS.  greenish-gray,  fine,  20  to  850 

162-163.  SS.  gra3'^  and  red, 10  to  860 

164-171.  SS.  red,  shaly, 40  to  900 

172-176.  SS.  3^ellow-gra3',  fine, 25  to  925 

177-181.  SS.  gray,  fine, 25  to  950 

182.  SS.  gray,  ver3'  fine  and  hard,  ....  5 to  955 

183-189.  SS.  light-red,  fine,  hard, 35  to  990 

190-197.  SS.  and  shale,  dark  reddish  brown,  . . 40  to  1,030 

198.  SS.  dark  red  and  white, 5 to  1,035 

199-201.  SS.  red  and  white,  fine 15  to  1,050 

202.  SS.  yellow-gra3',  fine, 5 to  1,055 

203.  SS.  red  and  white, 5 to  1,060 

204-208.  SS.  yellow-gray, 25  to  1,085 
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209-211.  SS.  red,  shaly, 15  to  1,100 

212-213.  SS.  yellow-gray, 10  to  1,110 

214-219.  SS.  dar A;  rert,  micaceous,  flaky,  ....  30  to  1,140 

220-222.  SS.  yellow-gray,  fine,  15  to  1,155 

223.  Slate,  dark,  and  gray  shells, 5 to  1,160 

224-225.  SS.  gray  with  dark  slate, 10  to  1,170 

226.  Slate,  dark, 5 to  1,175 

227-229.  SS.  yellow-gray,  fine,  hard, 15  to  1,190 

230-234.  Sand  shells  and  dark  slate, 25  to  1,215 

235-237.  Slate,  dark, , . 15  to  1,230 

238-243.  Sand  shells,  micaceous,  light-gray,  with 

slate,  30  to  1,260 

244-246.  Slate,  muddy,  . 15  to  1,275 

247-249.  Slate,  mud  rock  and  shells, 15  to  1,290 

250-251.  Slate,  mud  rock  and  shells,  10  to  1,300 

252-255.  Slate,  ....  20  to  1,320 

256-260.  Slate  and  shells, 25  to  1,345 

261.  Sand  shells  and  slate, 5 to  1,350 

262-276.  Slate,  sandy, 75  to  1,425 

277.  Slate,  dark,  clean, 5 to  1,430 

278-279.  Slate  and  fossilliferous  sand -stone 

layers,  10  to  1,440 

280-281.  Slate,  dark, 10  to  1,450 

282-284.  Sand  shells,  fossilliferous, 15  to  1,465 

285-288.  SS.  micaceous,  flaky,  red, 20  to  1,485 

289-294.  SS.  red  and  dark  slate, 30  to  1,515 

295-299.  SS.  brownisli,  flakj',  fine, 25  to  1,540 

300-306.  Sandy  shale,  dark  reddish  brown,  . . 35  to  1,575 

307-309.  Sandy  shells,  light  and  dark  slate,  . . 15  to  1,590 

310-311.  SS.  brown,  with  light  gray  shells,  ...  10  to  1,600 

312-327.  SS.  dark-graj',  slaty,  80  to  1 ,680 

328-334.  Sand  shells,  gray,  with  slate, 35  to  1,715 

335-340.  Sand  shells,  gray  and  brown,vf\ih  sandy 

slate,  30  to  1,745 

341-343.  Sand  shells,  gray,  with  slate, 15  to  1,760 

344-355.  Sand  shells,  light-gray,  with  less  slate.  60  to  1,820 

356-359.  SS.  light  brown  and  red,  micaceous, 

flaky, 20  to  1,840 

360-375.  Slate  and  shells,  80  to  1,920 

376-379.  SS.  light-brownish-gray,  micaceous, 

flaky,  . 20  to  1,940 

380-384.  Slate,  micaceous,  25  to  1,965 

385.  SS.  brownish-gray,  flaky, 5 to  1,970 

386-389.  Slate,  20  to  1,990 

390.  Sand  shells  and  slate, 5 to  1,995 

391-421.  Slate,  155  to  2,150 

422.  Slate,  sandy, 5 to  2,155 

423-434.  Slate,  upper  part  muddy,  (Nos.  434  and 

435,  each  10'.) 75  to  2,230 

“This  well  was  afterwards  drilled 

deeper  and  no  specimens  kept,  but 

there  was  ‘ no  change  in  the  character  of 

the  drillings  in  this  interval’ ” of,  . . 520  to  2,750 


Ashbiirner.']  oil  and  gas.  chapter  vr.  91 

Cased  at  632'.  Salt  water  at  550'.  No  water  below  the 
casing,  no  gas,  no  oil.  The  well  was  torpedoed  dry  at 
about  1,820'.  The  shot  threw  stones  out  of  the  well  but 
caused  no  water,  oil,  or  gas  to  come  in.  On  running  the 
bailer  the  hole  was  found  to  be  perfectly  dry. 

Olilen  Well,  JSfo.  If,. 

1880-81. 

Drilled  by  Germania  Oil  Company,  near  Carter  Camp, 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Warrant  No.  4,690,  Abbott 
township.  Potter  county.  Authority,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chambers. 


Well  mouth  above  ocean  in  feet,  (bar.,  Chambers,) 1,950' 

Specimen 

Numbers. 

Conductor,  (spec.  1 and  2 wanting,)  . . 10' to  10 

3-  6.  Shale,  red,  15  to  25 

6-  7.  SS.  red, . 10  to  35 

8-18.  SS.  yellow-green,  yellow  and  drab,  fine,  55  to  90 

19.  SS.  red,  fine,  compact,  5 to  95 

20.  SS.  dark  bluish-gray,  friable,  ...  5 to  100 

21.  SS.  red  and  reddish-gray,  friable,  . . 5 to  105 

22.  SS.  red,  micaceous,  . 5 to  110 

23.  SS.  gray,  5 to  115 

24-  27.  SS.  tine,  with  red  shale,  20  to  135 

28-  29.  SS.  Light-red  and  reddish-gray,  ....  10  to  145 

.30.  SS.  red,  friable,  micaceous,  . . . . 5 to  150 

31-  37.  SS.  ereenish-gray,  friable,  micaceous,  . 35  to  185 

38.  SS.  flue,  compact,  with  shale,  light  red,  5 to  190 

39-  42.  Sandy  slate,  dark,  purplish, 20  to  210 

43.  SS.  white  and  gray,  . . ...  5 to  215 

44-  50.  Slaty  SS.,  variable  in  composition  and 

color,  dark,  ...  35  to  250 

51.  SS.  light-gray,  a little  red, 5 to  255 

52-  55.  Sandy  slate,  dark,  20  to  275 

56.  SS.  light-gray  and  red,  friable,  5 to  280 

57-  59.  SS.  dark  and  light,  friable,  micaceous,  . 15  to  295 

60.  Shaly  sandstone,  red,  5 to  300 

61-  84.  Sand  shells,  gray,  with  dark  slate,  . . 120  to  420 

85-  94.  SS.  light  brownish-gray,  friable,  mica- 
ceous,   ...  50  to  470 

95-102.  SS.  reddish-brown  and  gray,  with  red 

shale,  . . . 40  to  510 

103-107.  SS.  dark-gray,  with  purplish  slate,  mica- 
ceous, . . . 25  to  535 

108-109.  SS.  chocolate  and  gray,  fine,  friable,  mi- 
caceous,   ...  j [,10  to  545 

110-123.  SS.  dark-gray,  with  dark  sandy  slate, 

micaceous,  70  to  615 

124-126.  Slate, 15  to  630 

127-140.  Slate  and  sand  shells, 70  to  700 
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141-148.  SS.  dark-gray  and  red,  with  sandy,  mi- 


caceous slate, 40  to  740 

149-155.  Sand  shells  and  slate, 35  to  775 

156.  SS.  light-gray,  fine,  5 to  780 

157-159.  SS.,  gra3^  shells  and  slate,  . . - 15  to  795 

160-170.  Sand  shells,  chocolate,  fine,  with  dark 

slate,  55  to  850 

171-181.  Slate,  with  some  fine  sand, 55  to  905 

182.  SS.  ligbt-graj'’,  fine,  close, 5 to  910 

183-196.  Slate,  70  to  980 

197-210.  SS.  light-gray,  fine,  flaky,  some  slate,  . 70  to  1,050 

211-234.  Slate,  with  a little  tine  6?'ow'w  sand,  . . 120  to  1,170 

235-239.  SS.  brownish,  fine,  some  slate,  ....  25  to  1,195 

240-253.  Sandy  slate,  70  to  1,265 

254-266.  SS.  gray,  light  and  dark,  fine,  flaky,  . . 65  to  1,330 

267-293.  Slate,  135  to  1,465 

294-300.  Slate  and  shells, 35  to  1,500 

301-306.  Slate  sandy,  micaceous, 30  to  1,530 

307-313.  SS.  light-gray 35  to  1,565 

314-326.  Sandy  slate, 65  to  1,630 

327-348.  SS.  in  laj'ers,  gray  and  variable,  with 

sandj^  slate, 110  to  1,740 

349-364.  Sandy  slate, 80  to  1,820 

365-372.  SS.  dark-gray,  fine,  some  slate,  ....  40  to  1,860 

373.  SS.  ocher  color,  tine,  hard,  fossils,  ...  5 to  1,865 

374-386.  SS.  dark,  fine,  slaty 65  to  1,930 

387-420.  Sandy  slate,  granulated,  very  uniform 

to  bottom  of  well, 170  to  2,100 

Cased  at  530.'  No  tvaler  below  this.  No  oil,  no  gas. 


The  records  of  these  wells  I have  carefully  studied,  in  con- 
junction with  other  data  collected  by  the  Survey  in  Potter 
county,  and  I have  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  general 
conclusions  as  to  the  relationshi]!  existing  between  the 
strata  in  the  individual  records. 

The  specimens  of  the  sand  pnmpings,  taken  from  these 
wells  were  not  accessible  at  the  time  that  this  report  was  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  so  that  some  of  the  conclusions  stated 
here  may  be  slightly  moditied  by  a siibsectuent  study  of  the 
specimens,  in  conjunction  with  a more  detail  examination 
of  the  surface  geolog_y,  on  the  ground. 

W hat  appears  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  Catskill  formation. 
No.  IX,  as  referred  to  in  reports  of  McKean,  Cameron,  Elk 
and  Forest  counties,  (see  reports  R and  RR)  was  passed 
through  in  well  No.  2 at  a depth  of  145  feet,  in  well  No. 
B at  a depth  of  560  feet  and  in  well  No.  4 at  a depth  of  35 
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feet.  At  Avell  No.  1 this  same  geological  horizon  is  about 
830  feet  above  tlie  top  of  the  well  month,  or  in  other  words, 
the  geological  strata  occurring  on  a level  with  the  top  of 
well  No.  1,  was  fonnd  in  well  No.  2 at  a depth  of  475  feer,  in 
well  No.  3 at  a depth  of  890  feet,  and  in  well  No.  4 at  a 
depth  of  365  feet.  From  this  it  is  iierceived  that  although 
well  No.  1 was  not  drilled  as  deep  as  either  wells  Nos.  3 or 
4,  yet  the  lowest  rock  geologically,  was  pierced  by  well  No. 
1.  To  penetrate  the  same  geological  horizon  as  that  at  the 
bottom  of  Avell  No.  1,  well  No.  2 would  have  to  be  drilled 
754  feet  deeper,  well  No.  1.  169  feet  deeper  and  well  No.  4, 
294  feet  deepei-. 

From  these  conclnsions,  and  the  elevations  given  for  the 
mouth  of  each  well,  the  dip  of  the  strata  between  the  dif- 
ferent wells  has  been  estimated  as  follows  : 

Well  No.  4 to  well  No.  1,  di.stauce  3 miles,  total  dip  55  feet. 

Well  No.  4 to  well  No.  2,  distance  3|  miles,  total  dip  360  feet. 

Well  No.  2 to  well  No.  3,  distance  2^  miles,  total  dip  65  feet. 

Well  No.  1 to  well  No.  3,  distance  5|  miles,  total  dip  370  feet. 

"Wells  Nos.  2 and  4 are  located  very  near  the  axis  of  the 
New  Bergen  anticlinal,  and  wells  Nos.  1 and  3 near  the  Mill 
Creek  and  Pine  Creek  synclinal,  which  is  the  north-east- 
ern extension  of  the  W^harton  Coal-basin  in  south-western 
Potter  county,  and  of  the  Cameron  Coal-basin  in  Cameron 
county,  both  of  which  are  parts  of  the  Fourth  Bituminous 
Coal-basin. 

No  carefully  measured  section  has  been  made  of  the  out- 
crojiping  strata  in  either  Abbot  or  West  Branch  townships, 
but  sufficient  data  have  been  obtained  to  conclude  that  for- 
mations Nos.  N,  IX,  and  YIII  are  thicker  in  this  part  of 
the  county  than  in  that  part  of  the  county  immediately 
adjoining  McKean  and  Cameron  counties. 

It  is  not  possible  to  locate  the  horizon  of  the  Bradford 
oil-sand  in  any  of  these  well  records,  nor  do  I believe  that 
the  Bradford  oil-sand  was  ever  deposited  in  the  area  where 
these  wells  have  been  drilled. 

Although  wells  drilled  in  Potter  county  can  never  be  ex- 
pected to  add  anything  to  our  oil  production,  their  records 
are  invaluable  additions  to  our  geological  knowledge  of  the 
region. 


ON  THE  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN  OF  COAL. 


BY  LEO  LESQUERETJX. 


The  assertion  that  coal  is  a compound  of  vegetable  re- 
mains would  be  contradicted  by  very  few  if  any  living  natu- 
ralists, supported  as  it  is  by  the  following  proofs  : 

1.  By  the  abundance  of  well-preserved  fragments  of 
plants  generally  found  in  the  roof  shale  of  the  coal  strata, 
or  at  theii'base  ; in  the  lire  cla3^  or  in  the  layers  of  clay  shale 
(clay  partings)  at  divers  parts  of  their  thickness.  This  fact 
is  known  by  every  one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  examine 
seams  of  coal. 

2.  By  the  distribution  of  microscopic  fragments  of  vege- 
tables throughout  coal,  however  deformed  the  fragments 
may  have  become  by  maceration  and  compression. 

3.  By  chemical  analysis. 

These  three  lines  of  argument  may  be  developed  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Antoine  de  Jussieu,  the  father  of  the  French  botanj^  re- 
turning from  Spain  in  or  about  1740,'^  found  along  the 
river  of  Gies,  near  St.  Chaumont,  a quantity  of  fragments 
of  plants  which  he  says  are  varied  and  far  different  from 
the  plants  living  in  France.  He  remarks  that  the  impres- 
sions marked  upon  the  stones  represent  true  plants  ; the 
specimens  are  alwaj^s  laying  flat  like  plants  in  an  herba- 
rium. They  cover  the  surface  and  become  more  black  and 
more  bituminous  when  nearer  to  the  layers  of  coal.  The 
reasoning  on  those  plants  by  Jussieu  is  very  ingenious.  In 
looking  for  their  origin,  he  says,  they  seem  to  represent  the 
vegetation  of  a warm  climate,  and  he  is  disposed  to  admit 
the  opinion  of  Bernard  Paliss}^  that  they  were  brought  by 

*The  date  is  not  quoted.  Antoine  de  Jussieu  was  born  in  1686  ; died  in  1758. 
La  formation  de  la  houilie,  by  Saporta  : Revue  des  deux  moiides.  1st  Dec. 
1882. 
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water.  The  sea  lias  covered  the  continents  ; the  currents 
have  carried  and  deposited  the  plants  and  the  shells  which 
are  now  found  petrified. 

In  1769,  Valmont  de  Boniarre  believed  that  the  coal  was 
of  vegetable  origiu,  admitting  as  cause  the  burial  of  forests 
of  resinous  trees,  resulting  from  catastrophies  to  which  our 
globe  was  subjected. 

In  1778,  Buffon  says  that  coal  beds  have  originated  from 
the  first  plants  which  our  earth  has  produced.  Water  still 
te})id  covered  the  greatest  xiart  of  the  earth,  excexiting  a 
few  low  lands,  which  were  first  inhabited  by  an  immense 
amount  of  plants  and  trees,  of  which  the  debris  trans- 
Xilanted  to  divers  xdaces  have  formed  deposits  of  vegetable 
matter  at  distant  xioints. 

Beyond  the  information  obtained  from  subsequent  re- 
searches on  the  mode  of  x^roceedure  of  nature  in  x:>vocuring, 
heaxhug  and  xircserviug  the  materials,  science  now  says  no- 
thing more  but  what  tlie  old  botanists  have  asserted — coal 
strata  are  formed  hy  remains  of  vegetables. 

Since  Buffon,  geologists  and  xinleontologists  have  tried 
to  exxdaiu  more  fully  and  more  clearly  the  formation  of 
coal,  and  have  begun  of  course  the  study  of  the  xilaids 
found  in  connection  wirh  coal.  Blumenbach  and  Schlot- 
heini  in  Gerinaipv  first,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  ; 
then  Sternl)erg  in  Crermany  and  Brongniart  in  France, 
X)ublished  at  the  same  time,  lft20,  the  results  of  their  learn- 
ed researches ; and  since  then  the  number  of  x^^^jtox^a- 
leontologists  has  increased  in  Eurox:)e  and  America  ; and 
from  their  works  we  know  that  the  Flora  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous x^ei'iod  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  those  which  have 
axiX'>‘?ared  upon  the  eaitli  during  the  different  exiochs  or 
X)eriods  of  time  which  successively  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  before  the  axiXJearance 
of  man. 

It  would  be  a useless  ta.sk  to  name  all  the  botanists  wlio 
have  given  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  coal  x^lants. 

'Idle  number  of  xu’ivate  collections,  of  piiblic  institutions 
and  museums  where  sxiecimens  of  coal  x^l^^^its  are  now 
])reserved  is  beyond  comxiutation.  All  the  students  of  this 
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splendid  flora,  witliout  exception,  acknowledge  that  the  coal 
has  evidently  been  formed  by  l emains  of  plants,  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  which  are  found  especially  in  the  roof  shale 
of  the  coal  beds,  sometimes  also  in  tlie  clay  of  the  bottom, 
in  such  a perfect  state  of  preservation  that  the  character  of 
the  ancient  vegetation,  the  names  of  its  species,  their  refer- 
ence to  families  and  genera,  have  been  studied  nearly  as  sat- 
isfactorily as  it  would  have  been  done  w'ere  they  the  plants 
of  our  epoch. 

First  Objection. — The  vegetable  remains  found  in  and 
upon  the  shale  of  coal  beds  do  not  prove  that  the  coal  itself 
is  a comxiound  of  plants.  The  preserved  remains  may 
have  been  deposited  and  indeed  have  been  deposited  in  the 
shale  after  the  formation  of  the  coal.  Therefore  leaves, 
branches,  fagments  of  plants  of  diverse  nature,  like  pieces 
of  bark,  etc.  found  now  in  connection  with  coal  beds,  may 
have  been  carried  by  atmospheric  disturbances,  storms, 
etc.  and  strewn  upon  layers  of  bituminous  matter,  like  the 
lakes  of  bitumen  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  some  volcanoes. 
The  plants,  therefore,  ma.y  be  totally  foreign  to  the  com- 
position of  the  coal. 

Answer  1. — In  examining  seams  of  coal  covered  bv 
shale  bearing  plants,  one  sees  that  rlie  roof  shales  become 
gradually  more  bituminous  in  approaching  the  line  of  con- 
nection with  the  coal ; and  that  even  where  they  have  be- 
(!oine  quite  black,  or  half  shale  and  half  coal,  the  remains 
of  plants  are  still  recognized,  losing  their  forms  only 
when  the  matter  is  entirely  decomposed  or  reduced  to  hard 
coal.  But  even  then,  in  some  coal  beds,  the  thin  layers  of 
nearly  pellucid  very  hard  bituminous  matter  are  sejiarated 
by  their  lamellte  of  charcoal,  evidently  woody  matter. 
Leaflets  of  ferns,  and  pieces  of  bark  with  their  jieculiar 
leaf-sears,  are  often  printed  with  a perfect  preservation  of 
their  forms  and  of  their  nervation,  easily  distinguishable 
with  the  eye. 

Answer  2. — In  some  coal  beds  of  cannel,  or  very  bitu- 
minous coal,  fragments  of  plants  of  divers  size,  trunks  of 
trees,  branches  of  ferns,  especially  small  seeds,  spores  (the 
seeds  of  Lycopodiacem ) are  found,  sometimes  in  great 
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abniRlance.  Species  of  coal  in  England  have  been  found 
composed  of  spores  in  snch  profusion  rluit  some  authors 
have  hazarded  the  opinion  that  coal  has  lieen  entirely 
formed  of  spores.  In  the  cannel  coal,  the  most  compact  coal 
of  Avliioh  the  matter  has  l)een  so  tlioronghly  deconqiosed 
that  tlie  fracture  of  tlie  sidistance  is  as  smooth  as  that  of 
black  marble,  for  example  in  the  Breckenridge  coal  of  Ken- 
tucky, one  finds  large  stems,  sti gmar i a,  Icpidodendron,  etc. 
whose  forms  are  perfectly  preserved  as  sulphide  of  iron  or 
pyrites.  At  Cannelton,  the  bed  of  coal,  also  cannel,  rests 
upon  a.  layer  of  less  thoroughly  decomposed  matter,  but 
still  coal,  Avlierefrom  the  remains  of  250  s^iecies  of  plants 
liave  been  obtained  and  desciibed. 

ObJectioiL  continued . — But,  the  objector  may  say,  bitumen 
eitlier  deposited  by  and  from  the  atmosphere  or  b}^  the 
eruption  of  volcanoes  may  have  been  distributed  upon 
forests  or  upon  land  covered  with  a varied  vegetation;  and 
of  course  the  remains  of  plants  might  thus  be  found  at 
the  base  of  the  bituminous  deposits;  or,  pieces  of  wood, 
bi'anches,  trunks,  large  fragments  of  bark,  may  liave  been 
thrown  from  the  borders  during  the  ]irocess  of  accumula- 
tion of  the  matter  without  having  contributed  in  any  es- 
sential manner  to  the  composition  of  the  combustible. 
And,  from  this  objection,  we  may  estimate  what  a high  de- 
gree of  imaginative  power  it  would  lie  necessary  to  exercise  ; 
what  a-  number  of  hypotheses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  iint 
forwai'd  to  explain  the  composition  of  coal  merely  as  bitu- 
men ; that  is,  for  setting  aside  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
fossil  remains  of  plants  visibly  and  distinctly  preserved 
aliove,  below  and  within  the  coal.  How  much  farther  will 
the  Iiypothetic  mind  have  ro  go  in  order  to  explain  most 
of  the  other  features  of  the  coal  beds,  their  distribution, 
their  stratitication,  tlieir  geological  affinities,  etc? 

Answer  8. — Now  we  have  for  answering  the  preceding 
objection  a kind  of  evidence  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
coal  to  which  it  seems  that  no  contradiction  can  be  reason- 
al)ly  olfered.  By  the  Avork  of  the  la^ndary  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  lamellm  of  coal  thin  enough  to  be  rendered  nearly 
translucent.  On  subjecting  these  thin  lamellse  to  the  micro- 
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scope,  one  may  easily  see  tlie  mattei-  of  tlie  coal  to  be  com- 
posed of  mere  fragnieiits  of  vegetables,  tlioiigli  the^miiay  be 
defoinied  by  compression  and  decomposition.  Reseai'ches 
of  Riis  kind  have  been  for  some  time  actively  pnrsned,  and 
have  proved  that  a j)iece  of  coal  taken  from  anj’  part  of  a 
coal  seam,  either  in  vertical  or  horizontal  direction,  is  en- 
tirely made  np  of  veiA^  small  fragments  of  plants  mixed  of 
course  with  an  amount  of  bitumen  such  as  necessarily, re- 
sults fi'om  the  decomposition  of  plants.  Researches  on  this 
subject  have  been  i)ursued  in  Germany  by  GnmbeP-;  in 
France  by  Renaultf;  in  England  by  Williamson,  j:  Car- 
rnther,  Wetheredj;;  in  Switzerland  by  Friih  § ; in  North 
America  by  Dawson.  All  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion, that  the  coal  is  entirely  composed  of  vegetable  remains. 
The  more  recent  researches  of  Prof.  Wethered  of  London 
have  been  upon  pieces  of  coal  taken  at  various  heights  in 
vertical  sections  of  coal  beds  and  also  at  different  horizontal 
distances.  From  these  specimens,  thus  selected  in  series, 
slices  have  been  prepared  for  microscojiic  examination  and 
the  results  have  been  published  with  figures.  In  order  to 
show  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the  value  of  the  researcljes 
I quote  one  of  the  sections. 

Section  of  the  Four-feet  seam.  Colliery  near  Ponty- 
pridd, South  AVales  : 


Descri2)tion. 

Coal,  (top  bed)  brittle,  bright  luster,  2'  0" 

Argillaceous  parting, 1'  0" 

Coal,  (middle  bed)  medium  luster,  4'  6" 
Argillaceous  parting, 0'  5'' 

Coal,  (lower  bed,) 2'  0" 


Struciure. 

t Carbonized  vegetable  tissue  with 
I a little  hydrocarbon. 

Miniature  under-clay.  Sligviaria. 
{ Highly  carbonized  vegetable  tis- 
( sue. 

Miniature  under-claJ^ 

( Well-preserved  scalariform  iis- 
I sue,  close  under  the  2)arting ; 
■J  and  beneath,  spores  and  spore 
I cases,  with  other  vegetable  sub- 
t stances. 


* Breitrage  zur  Kentniss  der  Textur  verhaltnisse  der  Mineral  Kohlen,  Mu- 
nich, 1883. 

t Notes  pour  servir  a I’histoii  e de  la  formation  de  la  houille  (in  four  sepa- 
rate pamphlets).  Comptes  rendus  1883. 

J On  the  structure  and  origin  of  carboniferous  coal  seams.  Proc.  Geol.  Soc. 
London,  May,  1885. 

§ Ueber  Torf  und  Dopplerit,  Zurich,  1883. 
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In  other  sections  the  composition  varies.  Tims,  in  the 
splint  coal  seam,  ^Vhitehill  oo]liei\v,  near  Edinburg,  the 
author  linds  in  the  n[)per  part  {!'  10"  thick)  a mass  of  mac- 
rospores, microspores  and  fragments  of  spore  cases.  In 
the  rongli  coal  below  it  irjeasnring  0'  10",  he  finds  in  the 
bright  layers  hydrocarbon  with  a few  spores  and,  in  the 
dull  layers  spores  of  different  variety  to  those  in  the  splint 
coal  tdiove.  In  tlie  lower  splint  (O'  4")  showing  dull  and 
bright  layers  he  finds  in  the  dull  layers  a mass  of  macros- 
pores and  microspores,  while  the  bright  layers  are  made  up 
of  hydrocarbon  without  spores. 

It  cannot  be  said  against  these  revelations  of  structure 
made  by  the  microscope  that  the  so-called  carbonized  vege- 
table tissues  may  not  be  plants  ; for  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist Renault,  of  the  Musetun  of  Paris,  remarks,  as  others 
have  noticed  before  him,  tliat  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
the  remains  of  the  plants  which  compose  the  coal,  although 
deformed  liy  maceration,  still  show  I'ecognizable  organic 
structures,  and  may  be  identified  as  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  those  which  are  found  in  fragments  silicitied,  or  in 
the  roof  shale,  where  they  have  been  protected  against  de- 
formation by  being  embedded  in  clay,  iron,  sand,  etc. 

The  tliin  layers  of  hydrocarbon  are  produced  of  course 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  tissue  and  by  com- 
j)ression.  They  are  rarely  pure  but  generally  mixed  with 
spores  or  pieces  of  cellular  tissue,  isolated  cells,  etc. 

'ho  the  evitlence  thus  obtained  directly  by  the  eyesight  of 
observers  may  be  added  the  no  less  direct  evidence  of  chem- 
ical analysis.  The  proportion  of  ashes  remaining  after 
combustion  of  coal  is  on  an  average  the  same  as  that  of 
various  species  of  wood.  If  there  is  a little  surplus  in  the 
proportion  it  is  easily  accounred  for,  as  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  original  mass  of  that  dust  of  mineral 
matter  reduced  to  powder  always  carried  by  the  wind. 

And,  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  coal,  chemistry 
ticknowledges  that  they  must  positively  lie  a result  of  the 
slow,  gradual  and  long-continued  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  jn’otected  from  the  free  access  of  the  air  and 
its  burning  element,  oxygen. 
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The  process  of  tliis  peculiar  decomposition  has  been  fol- 
lowed from  its  beginning  in  peat,  to  its  fii’st  more  advanced 
stages  in  the  lignite  of  the  glacial  era;  in  which  latter  form 
the  branches  and  tranks  of  trees  have  already  become  soft- 
ened to  the  cons'stance  of  soap  without  losing  their  color  ; 
then,  to  the  next  stage  of  miocene  lignite,  in  which  the 
wood,  still  soft,  is  already  quite  black  ; then,  to  that  of  lower 
tertiary  or  upper  cretaceous  coal,  wliere  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  hard  and  compact  like  coal,  but  easily  disaggregated 
by  atmospheric  action  ; then,  to  coal  of  the  carboniferous 
period  ; and  finally,  to  the  condition  of  anthracite.  The 
whole  series  forms  an  unbroken  chain  of  succ'essive  modili- 
cations,  which  notonly  can  be  but  has  been  carefully  studied, 
and  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of  the 
secret  work  of  nature. 

But  granting  that  the  composition  of  coal  is  purely  vege- 
table the  problem  of  its  formation  is  not  yet  fully  solved. 
Objectors  have  proposed  a number  of  questions  which  have 
to  be  considered,  in  order  that  the  procedure  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

1st.  flow  is  it  possible  thac  plants,  even  woody  plants  or 
trees,  could  have  been  heaped  by  natural  agency  in  such  a 
waj"  that  the  original  material  could  have  produced,  after 
decomposition  and  compression,  beds  of  coal  from  4 to  25 
feet  or  even  more  in  thickness  ? 

To  answer  this  most  important  query  some  have  supposed 
that  forests  have  been  prostrated  by  some  catoclysm,  and 
being  afterward  covered  by  the  sea  the  wood  has  been  grad- 
ually transformed  into  coal. 

But  a whole  forest,  however  dense,  could  not  possibly 
produce  after  transformation  to  coal  a layer  more  than  a few 
inches  thick. 

2d.  Others  have  supposed  that  the  woody  material  of 
vegetation  growing  along  the  borders  of  great  rivers  has 
been  carried  by  vvmter  for  long  years,  deposited  near  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers,  there  heaped  together,  then  covered 
by  mud  and  sand,  and  bnried  for  future  decomposition  and 
transformation  into  coal. 

But  this  mode  of  procedure  is  contradicted  by  the 
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ity  of  the  matter  composing  coal.  In  such  an  operation  the 
vegetation  would  be  mixed  with  foreign  elements,  mud, 
sand,  etc.  Beds  of  lignite  have  indeed  been  formed  in  the 
Bed  river  and  in  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi 
near  its  mouth  ; but  lignite  of  this  kind  is  always  a combus- 
tible of  little  value  ; its  proportion  of  ash  being  50  per  cent,  i 
or  more.  1 

3d.  The  celebrated  German  chemist  Bishofif  supposed  i 
that  the  materials  carried  by  currents  into  the  sea  were 
gradually  deposited  according  to  their  weight  ; first,  the 
heavy  sandy  parts;  then  the  finer  mud  above  it,  this  form- 
ing the  under  claj^  of  a coal  l)ed  ; afterward  the  heaviest 
portion  of  tlie  woody  matter  ; and  llnally,  the  lightest  por- 
tion, by  itself,  to  form  the  top  or  upper  coal.  But  this  hy- 
pothesis, ingenious  as  it  may  appear,  does  not  account  for 
anything  we  know  of  the  structure  of  a coal  bed,  the  com- 
position of  w'hich  in  a general  wmy  is  the  same  throughout. 
While  the  stratilication  in  horizontal  layers  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, there  is  no  succession  of  various  kinds  of  deposits, 
such  as  would  of  course  have  taken  x)lace  had  the  bed  been 
produced  by  the  translaation  of  nnxed  materials  from  land 
surfaces  into  the  sea. 

4th.  The  Brench  naturalist  Grand  ’Eury  has  lately  pro- 
posed a new  hypothesis  for  the  process  of  accumulation  of 
woody  materials  in  the  formation  of  a coal  seam.  He  sup- 
poses that  there  were  at  tlie  carboiiiferous  period  shallow 
lakes  or  ])ouds  surrounded  by  great  forests  of  very  luxu- 
rious vegetation  and  that  the  debris  of  these  forests,  small 
branches,  leaves,  especially  the  bark  of  trees,  already  half 
deconpiosed  or  dried  by  atmosjdieric  action,  were  swept  by 
heavy  rains  into  these  low  grounds  ; where,  being  gradually 
heaped  together,  they  contilbuted  an  amount  of  woody 
mattei'  sufficient  for  making  a coal  l)ed.  These  materials, 
being  covered  by  foreign  deposits  in  the  sea  were  gradually 
transformed  into  coal  by  the  cheinical  process  of  slow  com- 
bustion. 

Such  an  hypothesis  could  scarcely  be  worth  considering, 
even  if  the  coal  strata  were  all  con  lined  to  basins  of  very 
small  extent,  say  one  or  two  square  miles,  or  less.  For, 
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those  who  liave  observed  the  process  of  decay  in  the  tliick- 
est  parts  of  our  wo(jds  know  well  enough  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain  effects  no  such  displacement  of  the  decay- 
ing fragments  of  vegetation,  but  on  the  contrary  serves 
only  to  compress  tliem,  and  make  them  adhere  more  close- 
ly to  the  ground.  Currents  only  are  able  to  carry  the 
debris  out  of  the  forest ; but  currents  do  not  carry  off 
merely  the  woody  fragments,  but  tlie  eartliy  matter,  mud, 
sand  and  gravel  also.  But,  even  supposing  the  most 
favorable  circnmstances  for  sncli  displacement  of  woody 
materials  and  for  their  successive  accumulation  in  shallow 
basins,  how  would  this  account  for  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  with  a uniform  thickness  over  such  ex- 
tensive areas  as  those  now  occupied  by  some  of  the  coal 
beds  of  North  America,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  bed  for  ex- 
ample, which  spreads  without  interruption  through  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  country  < 

5th.-  The  Yail  hypothesis  imagines  that  coal  was  merely 
a local  accumulation  of  bitumen  deiived  either  from  the 
earth  by  volcanic  action,  or  gradually  condensed  from  a 
fancied  bituminous  atmos[)here,  encircling  our  planet,  like 
the  rings  of  Saturn. 

Bitumen  has  indeed  issued  from  the  earth  and  has  been 
mined,  under  the  name  of  albertite,  &c,  but  not  in  hori- 
zontal strata,  but  in  more  or  less  irregular  and  more  or  less 
vertical  veins  in  no  respect  resembling  coal  beds.  And 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  its  origin  is  to  l)e  ascribed 
to  outflows  of  petroleum,  through  open  fissures,  wliich  was 
afterwards  transformed  into  a hard  l)lack  compact,  more 
or  less  translucent  substance,  higidy  prized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas,  very  rich  in  volatile  hydrocarbons,  fiaming 
and  smoking  freeing  but  not  at  all  reseml)ling  ordinary  gas 
coal,  being  pure  bitumen  and  without  a trace  of  vegetal:)le 
fiber  to  be  detected  in  it. 

This  absence  of  vegetalde  remains  is  also  quite  enough 
to  disprove  any  theory  which  would  derive  the  bitumen  of 
a coal  bed  from  a bituminous  atmosphere,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  admit  such  an  idea  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence. 
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6rli.  The  last  hypotliesis  worth  mentioning-  on  the 
subject  is  fliat  of  the  formation  of  coal  by  the  accnmnla- 
tion  of  marine  plants  -whose  vegetation  is  sometimes  prodi- 
gious. Everybody  knows  something  about  the  great  heat- 
ing lields  of  sarr/assum,  which  cover  immense  areas  of  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  are  in  places  thick 
enough  to  impede  navigation.  Tliis  tiieory  admits  that 
the  coal  lias  been  formed  of  vegetable  remains  only  ; but 
it  leaves  out  of  view  that  the  plants  which  compose  coal 
are  woody  or  hbrous  ; whereas,  marine  vegetables  have  no 
liber,  no  wood,  being  merely  cellular  tissue.  Moreover, 
their  deconpiosition  is  rapid,  as  well  when  protected 
against  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  when  fully  exposed  to  it. 
They  are  soon  transformed  into  a fluid  black  matter  which 
Xienetrates  the  sand  along  the  shore.  They  may  have 
Xiroduced  the  oil  and  gas  dex^osits,  but  could  not  have 
XU'odiiced  coal. 

The  celebrated  German  x>liysicist  Dr.  Otto  Kuntze,  re- 
cognizing the  unsoundness  of  the  last  hyxiothesis,  knowing 
at  the  same  time  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of  the 
marine  vegetation,  and  feeling  the  necessity  to  account  for 
its  xinrpose  and  its  develoxmient  in  the  xilan  of  nature,  has 
ingeniously  modihed  the  theory  so  as  to  render  it  less 
objectionable. 

lie  sux)poses  that  on  the  debris  of  a verj^  active  floating 
marine  vegetation,  whose  surface  had  (lecome  gradually 
solid  enough  to  support  aerial  x>hi'iits,  a different  kind  of 
vegetation  gi-adually  established  itself.  First  aquatic  x>lants 
wdiich,  living  x>a,rtly  immersed  in  water,  ])artly  exxiosed  to 
the  atmosx»here,  and  therefore  comxiosedof  woody  tissue, 
ax)i)eared  nx^on  this  still  floating  substratum.  Then  came 
large  floating  stems,  the  stigmaria,  rendering  the  ground 
more  solid.  Then  shrubs  and  large  ferns  grew  ux? ; and 
then  trees  of  different  kinds.  These  growths  accumulated 
after  a while,  formed  a mass  so  heavy  that  itgradually  sank 
lower  and  lower  into  the  sea,  but  so  slowl}^  that  the  vegeta- 
tion still  continued  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  supx^orted  on 
successive  layers  of  dead  material,  until  the  whole  stratum 
escended  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  be  there  covered  over 
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by  aqueous  sediments  and  transfoi'ined  into  coal  by  the 
slow  process  of  combustion.  At  first  siylit.  this  liyporlie.sis 
is  attractive,  for  it  accounts  for  some  things  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  coal ; as,  for  example,  tliat  gradual  sinking  of 
the  woodv’  materials  which  the  succession  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures proves  to  have  taken  ])lace  ; the  immediate  superpo- 
sition of  a bed  of  limestone  upon  a coal  bed,  in  some  jdaces, 
etc. 

The  theory  has  however  one  marked  deficiency  ; for  it 
fails  to  give  any  explanation  of  a most  important  point, 
viz:  the  formation  of  the  clay-beds  which  generally,  if  not 
always,  serve  as  bottoms  or  supports  to  the  coal-beds. 
Moreover,  it  does  not  account  for  the  origination  of  land 
l^lants  on  the  surface  of  a marine  vegetation  floating  in  the 
middle  of  an  ocean.  A'or  does  it  give  any  explanation  for 
the  universal  conformability  of  the  coal-beds  to  the  inter- 
mediate strata,  etc.  It  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a 
fanciful  hypothesis;  but,  as  it  is  the  most  rational  of  all 
those  which  have  been  proposed,  it  makes  it  clear  that  to 
come  to  an  understanding  of  coal,  we  must  cease  to  indulge 
the  hypothetical  mood,  and  ask  from  nature  herself  an  ex- 
planation of  her  proceedings. 

Eveiwbody  knows  something,  at  least  from  hearsaj'.  about 
what  is  called  the  peat  hogtlieorij.  But  what  is  a peat  bog  ? 

In  this  country  where  peat  deposits  are  comparatively 
scarce,  and  are  mostly  covered  by  meadows  or  forests,  and 
where,  if  they  are  not  wholly  unknown  to  naturalists,  they 
have  never  been  explored  except  by  persons  who  were  in- 
terested merely  in  their  money  value  as  fuel,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  describe  their  formation  with  some  detail. 
The  definition  of  a bed  of  peat  is  the  same  as  that  of  a bed 
of  coal.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  remains  of  plants  grown 
la  situ,  ^^hose  remains,  deposited  each  year,  or  after  the 
cycle  of  their  vegetation  is  completed. are  superposed  with- 
out inteiTuption,  one  layer  upon  another,  until  the  accu- 
mulation becomes  sometimes  of  great  thickness,  and  cov- 
ering a wide  surface  of  land.  Lest  this  definition  be  taken 
as  a mere  assertion,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  belief,  it  is 
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necessary  to  exiilain  the  process  of  peat  groioth,  and  ex- 
liibit  its  more  important  phases  and  results. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  origan  and  growth 
of  peat,  water  either  stagnant  in  basins,  lakes,  pools,  etc., 
or  water  abundantly  supplied  by  a boggy  atmosphere,  in- 
creased by  dense  forest  growth. 

Pools  of  stagnant  water  when  not  exposed  to  periodical 
drying  up,  are  invaded  by  a peculiar  vegetation,  first  mostly 
composed  of  con  feri'ce.  simple  thread  like  plants,  of  various 
color  and  of  prodigious  activity  of  growth,  mixed  with  a 
mass  of  infusoi'ia,  animalcules  and  microscopic  plants, 
which,  })arrly  decomposed,  pai'tly  continuing  the  lloating 
vegetation,  soon  till  the  basins  and  cover  the  Irottom  with  a 
floating  of  clay-like  mould.  So  rapid  is  the  work  of  these 
minute  beings,  that  in  some  cases  from  six  to  ten  inches  of 
tins  mud  is  deposited  in  one  year.  Some  artificial  basins 
in  the  huge  oi-namental  parks  of  Europe  have  to  be  cleaned 
of  such  muddy  deposits  of  lioating  plants,  mixed  with 
small  shells,  every  three  or  four  years. 

When  left  undisturbed  this  mud  becomes  gradually  thick 
and  solid  ; in  some  cases,  of  gi'eat  thickness  ; affording  a 
kind  of  soil  foi'  the  growth  of  marsh  plants,  which  root  at 
the  bottom  of  the  basins  or  swamps  and  send  up  their  stems 
and  leaves  to  the  siu'face  of  the  water  or  above  it  ; where 
their  substance  becomes  in  the  sunshine  hard  and  woody. 

As  these  })lants  periodically  decay,  their  remains  of  course 
dro})  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; and  each  year  the  |)rocess 
is  repeated,  with  a more  or  less  marked  variation  in  the 
s})ecies  of  the  plants.  After  a time  the  basins  liecome  filled 
b}'  these  successive  accumulations  of  years  or  even  centuries, 
and  then  the  top  siu-face  of  the  decayed  matter,  being  ex- 
l)osed  to  atmospheric  action,  is  transformed  into  humus 
and  is  gradually  covered  by  other  kinds  of  plants,  making 
meadows  and  forests. 

In  this  way  many  deposits  of  peat  areluiried  under  ground 
and  remain  unknown  until  discovered  b}^  diggings  or  bor- 
ings. Such  are  the  immense  peat  deposits  in  the  great 
swamps  of  Virginia,  the  Dismal  swamps,  and  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans. 
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In  other  oases  when  basins  of  stagnanr  water*  are  too 
deep  for  the  vegetation  of  aqnatic  plants,  nature  attains 
the  same  result  by  a different  special  process,  namely,  )iy 
the  prolonged  vegetation  of  certain  kinds  of  floating  mosses, 
especially  the  species  known  as  sphagna.  These  floating 
masses  grow  with  prodigious  speed,  and  expanding  tlieir 
branches  in  every  direction  over  the  surface  of  ponds  or 
small  lakes,  soon  cover  it  entirely.  They  thus  form  a thin 
floating  carpet,  which  as  it  gradnall^mncreases  in  thickness 
serves  as  a solid  soil  for  another  kind  of  vegetation,  that  of 
the  rushes,  the  sedges,  and  some  kinds  of  grasses,  which 
grow  abundantly  mixed  with  the  mosses,  which  by  their 
water- absorbing  structure  furnish  a persistent  humidity  suf- 
ficient for  the  preservation  of  their  remains  against  aerial 
decay.  The  floating  caiqiet  of  moss  becomes  still  more  solid, 
and  is  then  overspread  b}'  many  species  of  larger  swamp 
plants,  and  small  arborescent  shrubs,  especially  those  of  the 
heath  family  ; and  so,  in  the  lapse  of  years  by  the  continual 
vegetation  of  the  mosses,  which  is  never  interrupted,  and  by 
the  yearly  dei)Osits  of  plant  remains,  the  carpet  at  last  be- 
comes strong  enough  to  support  trees,  and  is  changed  into 
2i  floating  forest.,  until,  becoming  too  heavy,  it  either  breaks 
and  sinks  suddenly  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  or  is  slowly 
and  gradually  lowered  into  it  and  covered  with  water. 

That  the  breaking  down  of  the  surface  vegetation  of 
lakes  is  not  a fanciful  but  a real  explanation  of  the  deep 
peat  deposits  of  Denmark,  is  jjroved  bj"  a remarkable  ad- 
venture of  the  people  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  Switzer- 
land, where  a peat-bog  forest  once  sank  suddenh’',  and  now 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a lake  over  which  a fresh  carpet  of 
|ieat  has  since  then  grown.  Lac  d'Etailleres,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Fleurier  in  the  Yal  des  Fonts,  is  a piece  of  open 
water  in  one  of  the  extensive  series  of  peat-bogs  stretching 
along  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Bievine,  where  I s])ent  many 
daj's  and  nights  studying  the  various  phenomena  of  the  for- 


*This  word  should  not  be  understood  as  water  absolutely  destitute  of  all 
movement,  either  by  access  or  egress  ; but  merely  water  not  exposed  to  sweep- 
ing currents  or  great  change  of  level.  No  peat  can  grow  where  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  is  occasionally  dry  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
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niatioii  and  o-rowrli  of  the  peat.  Previous  to  the  year  1500, 
A.  T).  a forest  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  lake  and  cov- 
ered the  flat  floor  of  the  valley.  There  is  a legend  that,  one 
evening  in  that  year,  the  people  of  the  neighboring  farms 
saw  their  cattle  come  galloping  with  tails  erect  out  of  the 
foi'est  homewards,  as  it  in  a great  fright,  wldle  the  air  was 
tilled  with  a noise  of  the  tumnltnons  crashing  of  trees.  By 
morning  the  forest  had  di.sappeared  and  in  its  place  lay^  two 
beautiful  small  lakes.  The  lakes  are  there  still,  and  when 
the  weather  is  clear  one  may  see  the  trees  lying  prostrate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ; but  sphagna  and  other  kinds  of 
floating  mosses  are  growing  around  the  banks  and  spread- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  which  have  already  be- 
come partly  covered  witli  their  carpet. 

The  operation  is  nevertheless  not  yet  complete,  at  least 
not  always  ; for.  after  the  sinking  of  the  first  floating  car- 
pet, the  vegetation  of  tiie  mosses  may  begin  again  at  the 
clear  surface  of  the  water,  and.  in  the  course  of  years  or 
centuries — no  matter  how  many,  for  nature  is  never  in  a 
hurry — a new  carpet  covers  tire  basin,  another  c^mleof  veg- 
etation begins  and  continues  its  course,  until  this  second 
mass  of  vegetation,  like  the  tirst,  is  pi'essed  down  under 
water. 

Thus  we  liave  two  superposed  beds  of  vegetable  I'emains 
in  process  of  slow  decomposition,  or  subjected  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transformation  into  coal.  And  both  the  layers 
are  composed  in  the  same  way,  tlie  lower  part  being  amass 
of  the  remains  of  small  vegetation,  mosses,  water  jilants, 
etc.,  the  upper  part  covered  with  trees  ; that  is,  two  beds 
of  jreiit  and  two  forests. 

This  exi)osition  has  no  hypothetical  character  whatever  • 
it  is  merely  a description  of  observed  facts.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  the  I'esults  of  tlie  process  are  dif- 
ferently exhibited.  The  bottom  of  Drummond  Lake,  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  for  example,  is  formed  of  a forest, 
once  growing  at  the  surface,  but  now  prostrate  and  buried 
beneath  15  or  20  feet  of  water.  Beneath  it  probably  lies  a 
deiiosit  of  the  detritus  of  plants,  ora  bed  of  peat;  while 
the  moss  vegetation  is  now  advancing  into  the  lake  from  all 
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iirouiid  ils  edge  ; so  tliat  it  is  not  possible  to  reacli  tlie  open 
water  witliout  sinking  deeply  at  every  step  into  rlietioating 
carpet. 

In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea  shore,  vei’y  lai-ge  tree  trunks 
are  dug  out  from  beneath  a coveiing  matter,  muddy  pent, 
from  10  to  20  feet  thick. 

Around  New  Orleans  borings  for  water  have  traversed,  at 
various  depths,  a succession  of  beds  of  peat  and  forest,  sep- 
arated by  deposits  of  sand. 

In  noidhern  counties  where  a colder  climate  is  particular!}^ 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  mosses,  the  process  is  still 
more  plainly  exhibited,  either  as  a work  conuJeted  in  the 
past,  or  still  actively  carried  on  and  open  to  observation  of 
the  present  generation. 

During  a protracted  tour  of  exploration  of  the  peat  de- 
posits of  Northern  Europe,  in  1845,  1 made  important  ob- 
servations on  the  jieat  bogs,  and  I cannot  do  better  than 
translate  from  1113^  records,  published  in  the  Revue  Suisse, 
an  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  materials  composing  a 
bed  of  peat  which,  when  I visited  it  in  Denmark,  was  regu- 
larly mined  for  its  fuel,  the  basin  being  drained  by  hy- 
draulic machines. 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark  deposits,  rarely  of  wide 

extent,  but  sometimes  verv’  deey),  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  soil  is  undulating  and  diversified  with  a great  number 
of  large  ponds,  or  small  lakes,  which  have  been  filled  by  a 
growth  of  peat  as  described  above. 

Between  Hirsholm  and  Waldmarsland,  along  a direct 
line  of  9 nules,  I examined  fort}-  peat-bogs,  isolated,  or 
connected  by  runlets  of  water.  At  Waldmarsland,  near 
Copenhagen,  I had  the  opi)ortunit3^  of  examining  the  sep- 
arate la3mrs  and  the  composition  of  one  of  these  peat  de- 
posits ; wdiich  in  that  countr}^  are  considered  mines  of  wood. 

At  the  bottom,  that  is  at  the  lowest  level  reached  by  the 
drainage,  lay  4 feet  of  black  compact  ^leat  ; and  over  it  a 
stratum  of  prostrated  trees  {pines^)  most  of  them  laid  in 
the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  basin,  the  tops  of  the  trees 
pointing  toward  the  center.  The  trunks  of  a large  number 
of  these  trees  measured  from  6 to  10  inches  in  diameter. 
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'riiey  still  kept  their  bnmches,  eiiibedded  in  a mass  of  leaves 
and  cones,  and  even  innslirooms.  According  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  mine,  this  lower  stratum  of  peat  and  prostrated 
foi’est  had  a,  total  thickness  of  8 feet. 

It  was  overlaid  by  a bed  of  black  peat  4 feet  thick,  covered 
in  its  turn,  like  the  other,  by  a lied  of  prostrated  trees 
{hirclies,  lletnla  alba)  3 feet  thick. 

Above  that  again  was  a third  lied  of  peat.  6 feet  thick, 
less  compact  than  the  two  beneath  it,  and  of  a yellowish 
color,  lint  covered  in  the  same  manner  by  a stratum  of  large 
trnidvs  of  oah's,  some  of  them  2 and  3 feet  in  diameter,  their 
wood  being  still  in  so  perfectly  sound  a state  of  preserva- 
tion that  they  conld  be  cnt  and  sawed  for  timber. 

Over  the  oaks  there  was  a fourth  lied  of  fibrons  yellow 
peat,  3 feet  8 inches  thick,  made  np  mostly  of  mosses  not 
yet  fnlly  decomposed. 

The  total  thickness  of  these  deposits,  so  far  as  mining- 
operations  exposed  it,  was  30  feet  ; but  the  proprietor,  one 
of  the  best  informed  land  owners  of  the  country,  informed 
me  that  both  his  own  deposit  and  others  in  that  i-egion 
Avere  known  to  be  at  least  twice  as  deep,  but  were  never- 
worked  to  the  very  bottom  on  account  of  the  difFicnlty  and 
cost  of  draining  them. 

In  going  from  IVIalino  to  Lnnd.  I ivished  to  know  posi- 
tively if.  as  it  had  been  many  times  asserted,  there  was  any 
real  danger  in  trying  to  cross  one  of  those  peat-bogs  still  in 
process  of  growth.  Cantionsly  advancing  over  a perfectly 
horizontal  plain  covered  with  mosses  I was  not  more  than 
twenty  ]^)aces  from  its  border  ivhen  the  soil  seemed  at  once 
to  divide  under  my  feet,  and  beginning  to  sink  into  it  far 
more  rapidly  tlian  I thought  safe,  I laid  myself  down  and 
was  hel]>ed  ont  of  the  situation  bynnygnide’s  whip,  which 
he  extended  to  me.  Everywhere  in  Denmaik  and  Sweden, 
especially  in  Scania,  they  relate  thrilling  tales  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents upon  the  swamps.  There  are  numei-ons  popular 
legends  of  the  disappearance  of  2ieople  who,  through  care- 
lessness, or  wandering,  lost  in  the  night,  have  entered  these 
deceptive  bogs  and  never  been  seen  again.  It  is  even  as- 
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serted  that  in  old  times  criminals  were  condemned  to  cross 
them  as  a death  penalty. 

However  this  may  be,  the  peat  bogs  of  those  countries 
are  full  of  remains  of  various  kinds  ; slceletons  of  men,  and 
of  many  species  of  animals,  especially  of  mammalia,  and 
even  of  the  anrochs  ; and  relics  of  ancient  unknown  races 
of  men,  implements  of  stone,  of  copper  and  of  iron.  The 
mnsemns  C)f  Copenhagen,  Lnnd.  and  Stockholm  contain  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  these  remains. 

The  water  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  Avhich 
compose  peat,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  vegetable  re- 
mains against  rapid  decomposition,  is  not  always  in  the' 
shai^e  of  standing  water,  ponds  or  lakes.  An  ordinary 
spring  of  water  will  answer  the  purpose.  Or,  as  has  been 
said  above,  the  moisture  of  the  air  may  suffice.  In  the 
first  case  the  operation  depends  upon  the  nature  of  a 
special  kind  of  moss,  called  sqyhognum^  already  mention- 
ed, which  has  a very  peculiar  conformation  and  in  reality 
is  not  a true  moss,  but  constitutes  a separate  famih''  of 
X'lants  not  properly  related  to  any  other  kind.  From  the 
seeds,  when  developed  in  water,  the  stems  expand  loosely 
in  every  direction,  in  floating  tufts,  which  grow  continual- 
ly wider  and  thicker  until  the  basin  is  entirely  tilled  bv" 
their  vegetation. 

In  the  other  case,  upon  land  surfaces,  where  but  little 
water  is  at  hand  for  their  original  development,  they 
grow  in  compact  tufts  ( the  stems  not  thicker  than  coarfee 
thread)  compi'essed  upon  each  other  ; their  branches  and 
leaves  being  endowed  with  the  peculiar  property  of  al)sorb- 
ing  moisture  by  their  outer  tissue  and  imbibing  it  like  a 
sponge.  In  this  way  they  obtain  sufficient  moisture  to 
sustain  their  growth.  But  under  certain  circumstances, 
when  the  atmosphere,  itself  containing  less  moisture  than 
the  mosses  hold  in  their  tissue,  they  have  the  facultj’  of 
absorbing  water  by  their  stems  and  leaves  from  below,  tak- 
ing it  up  to  the  surface  of  their  leaves,  where  it  is  evaporat- 
ed into  the  atmosphere. 

The  growth  of  these  mosses  is  not  limited  to  seasons. 
Although  its  activity  in  freezing  weather  stops  for  a time. 
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it  is  resumed  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  above  32°  ; 
and,  as  these  mosses  are  constantly  tilled  with  water  in 
such  a degree  that  it  cau  lie  squeezed  from  a tuft  as  it  can  II 
be  stpieezed  from  a scalded  sponge,  they  furnish  the  best  ^ 
kind  of  ground  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  a large 
number  of  acpiatic  and  other  jilants;  which  in  fact  ger-  !; 
initiate  in  these  humected  tufts  of  moss  quite  as  well  as  j| 
the}"  could  do  n[)on  wet  ground.  These  mosses,  therefore, 
covering  as  they  often  do  very  Avide  areas,  play  the  same  ; 
p:irt  upon  land  surfaces  as  they  do  upon  the  Avater  basins 
over  which  theylioat;  the  only  dilference  being  that  on 
land  surfaces  their  substance  is  far  more  compact. 

Each  year  the  peat  bogs  on  land  groAv  higher  and  higher, 
not  merely  by  the  yearly  additions  to  the  surface  of  the 
moss  of  spliagiium  ( and  other  phints  mixed  with  it)  but 
also  by  the  added  bulk  of  whatever  woody  remains  get 
buried  lieiieath  the  growth  of  moss.  For,  as  soon  as  the 
moss  bogs  have  become  sufficiently  compact,  certain  kinds 
of  trees,  like  the  ttimarack,  the  boiled  cypress  and  the 
birch  in  North  America,  and  the  smaller  species  of  pines 
in  Europe,  are  apt  to  invade  their  surhices.  The  roots  of 
these  trees  liecome  covered  by  the  mosses,  Avhich  build  up 
their  high  tufts  around  them,  protecting  from  the  decom- 
posing action  of  the  atmosiihere  not  only  the  roots  of  the 
groAving  trees,  but  all  such  leaves,  branches,  pieces  of  bark, 
cones,  etc.  as  nniy  fall  upon  the  moss  covered  surface. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  very  humid,  or  where  the  sup- 
ply of  Avater  is  furidshed  by  some  rivulet  traversing  the 
swam})y  plain,  the  peat  gi'ows  upward  I'apidly  and  to  a 
great  thickness.  In  the  great  [)eat  bogs  of  Les  Pouts,  Jura, 
(where  I directed  for  a time  the  oiierations  of  the  system- 
atic. extraction  of  the  peat,  for  the  C-foveimment  of  Neucha- 
tel,  in  a way  of  promoting  reproduction  of  the  mateiials  in 
the  ditches)  the  thickness  of  the  peat  is  found  to  vary 
betAveen  8 and  30  feet.  In  some  provinces  of  Russia  the 
growth  of  peat  is  officially  reported  to  be  50  and  even  100 
feet  thick.  In  mountainous  foggy  regions  like  Ireland, 
Scania,  and  parts  of  (rermany,  the  absorbant  ability  of 
sphagnum  makes  peat  bogs  grow  even  upon  steep  slopes, 
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which  become  for  tliis  reason  more  or  less  impassable.  The 
mountain  sides  near  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  ( the  liio'h- 
est  of  the  Hartz  mountains)  are  sheeted  with  large  l)()wlders 
of  rock,  covered  over  and  filled  in  between  with  moss, 
which  thus  makes  a continuous  carpet. 

The  absorbing  power  of  the  peat  mosses  enaldes  them  to 
grow  higher  and  higher  above  their  original  water  level, 
from  which  they  thus  gradually  emerge.  The  name 
emerged  hogs  has  been  therefore  given  to  them. 

The  peat,  of  enierged  bogs  is  less  compact ; the  annual 
layers  are  more  distinct,  generally  well  defined  in  their 
succession.  At  the  top  of  the  bog  the  layers  measure  about 
one  inch  in  thickness  ; at  the  bottom  less  than  ^ inch  ; and 
in  old  bogs  still  less.  The  growth,  therefore,  though  not 
very  rapid,  is  easily  observed  and  I'egistered,  in  several 
ways. 

It  may  be  measured  by  comt^ass  and  level  from  the  l)order 
of  the  swam]) ; the  central  portion  of  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally higher  and  higher,  screening  from  the  view  of  a spec- 
tator on  one  side  of  it  objects  which  had  been  before  ob- 
servable on  the  other  side  of  it. 

It  may  be  estimated  also  by  a time  scale,  in  cases  where 
ancient  bridges,  pavements,  etc.  whose  epoch  of  construc- 
tion is  certified  by  documents,  are  discovered  buried  under 
beds  of  peat  of  known  flii(‘kness. 

Again,  in  2')laces  where  ])eat-bogs  have  been  worked  for  a 
number  of  years,  old  pits  are  encountered,  now  entirely 
refilled  ; and  when  this  happens  with  peat,  during  the  life  of 
the  ])roprietor  who  has  himself  dug  the  old  pits  and  can 
recall  the  exact  date,  very  i)recise  data  is  thus  furnished 
for  learning  the  amount  of  time  necessary  for  the  repro- 
duction of  a given  thickness  of  peat. 

The  rate  of  growth  depends  of  course  on  atmospheric  or 
other  local  circumstances,  but,  putting  together  many  such 
pieces  of  documentary  testimf)ny  obtained  in  different  coun- 
tries, the  average  production  of  compact  matter  may  in  a 
general  way  be  estimated  at  1 foot  in  a centuiAu 

In  hnmerged  hogs,  formed  of  vegetable  debris  falling  into 
water,  the  peat  grows  more  slowly  and  less  regularly.  The 
8 
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actual  rate  of  its  growth  has  not  yet  been  positively  re- 
corded. Til  very  extensive  i)ogs,  stretching  between  Swiss 
lakes,  timber  posts  have  been  discovered  on  the  line  of  an 
old  road,  and  parts  of  a liridge  buried  beneath  5 or  6 feet 
of  compact  black  peat.  AlthouuTi  the  exact  date  of  these 
constructions  has  net  been  fixed,  the  discovery  of  IToman 
medals  in  the  vicinity  suggests  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  shows  that  the  kind  of  peat  which  results 
from  the  maceration  of  plants  under  water  is  of  much 
slower  gi’owth  than  the  ^leat  layers  of  the  emerged  bogs. 
It  is  also  more  compact,  and  is  ipiite  black,  the  vegetable 
matter  being  more  completely  decomposed,  and  its  internal 
structure  generally  so  destroyed  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
The  peat  of  emerged,  bogs  on  the  contra rj^  is  yellowish 
brown  ; iilirous  ; its  annual  layers  distinct,  and  the  woody 
fragments  more  generally  recognizable. 

4'his  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  peat  has  a direct  bear- 
ing on  the  difference  between  bituudnous  and  canuel  coal, 
and  furnishes  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  latter  with 
its  moi'e  compact  texture  and  its  destitution  of  any  trace 
of  any  horizontal  annual  layers,  and  of  vegetable  remains,  has 
been  produced  by  plant  growth  under  waiter,  and  decom- 
posed under  waiter,  like  submerged  peat.  Bituminous  coal 
on  the  other  hand  with  its  distimhstratitication,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  aciuimulation  of  vegetable  materials  above 
waiter;  and  jireserved  against  rapid  decomposition  by  the 
great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  That  the  earth’s  at- 
mosphere wars  thoroughly  saturated  Tiy  vapors  in  tlie  Car- 
boniferous period  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  character  of 
the  llora  of  that  epoch,  marked  by  a prodigious  abundance 
of  Ferns  and  especially  Lycopodiactn.  The  gi'eat  thickness 
of  the  carboniferous  vegetable  deposits  is  in  accordance 
w'itli  the  pi'obable  fact  of  a.u  excessively  humid  atmosphere  ; 
for  it  is  well  established  that  all  the  de|)osits  of  immersed, 
peat  ai-e  generally  thin.  The  thickest  I have  seen  in  the 
lacustrine  peat  formations  of  Switzerland,  Denmark  and 
Holland  vary  from  2 to  8 feet.  The  beds  of  cannel  coal, 
wdiicli  ai‘e  the  ancient  representatives  of  such  lake  bogs, 
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are  usually  thinner  than  those  of  bituminous  coal. I do 
not  know  of  any  in  Kentucky  which  are  thicker  tlian  4 feet. 
Some  beds  are,  in  places,  cannel  3 to  4 feet  thick,  and,  in 
places,  bituminous  5 to  0 feet  tliick. 

Thus  far,  we  liave  been.considering : 1,  the  growth  of  the 
peat  b}"  a continuous  accumulation  of  remains  of  i)lants 
growing  in  place  ; 2,  the  mode  of  procedure  of  nature  in 
performing  the  work  ; and.  3.  the  preservation  of  the  woody 
matter  against  decomposition  either  hy  the  water  in  Avhich 
the  plants  are  completely  immersed,  or  l)y  moisture  which 
certain  species  of  mosses  absorb  from  underlying  water 
or  from  the  overlying  saturated  atmosphere.  All  these 
considerations  tend  to  explain  bj"  analogy  the  accumula- 
tion of  woody  materials  in  the  coal  measures. 

Xow,  to  make  the  analogy  more  complete  and  more  evi- 
dent, we  will  examine  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  accompany  the  formation  of  peat. 

Peat  bogs  in  the  low  countries  are  more  extensively  form- 
ed along  the  sea  shore,  especially  near  the  mouths  of  lai'ge 
rivers,  like  the  Somme,  in  France  ; the  Weser  and  Elbe,  in 
Germany;  along  the  shores  of  the  Aortli  Sea  in  Holland, 
and  of  the  Baltic  in  Aortli  Germany,  Mecklenberg,  Pom- 
erania, Denmark,  Sweden,  etc.  Peat  is  formed  every- 
where where  an  expanse  of  water  has  become  enclosed  as 
a water  basin  sheltered  from  tlie  nivasion  of  the  sea  by 
bands  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves  ; or  along  the  liver 
valleys,  by  the  natural  levees  which  border  most  great 
rivers  in  some  parts  of  their  course,  especially  near  their 
mouths.  These  natural  dams  are  made  by  the  deposit  of 
muddy  matter  in  times  of  inundation  ; since  currents  make 
their  precipitations  along  their  border  lines,  where  the 
force  ceases  to  be  active,  and  at  a greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  maximum  line  of  How  and  parallel  to  it. 

Behind  such  natural  dams  or  levees,  wherever  the  in- 
undations do  not  overleap  them,  there  remain  shallow 


*The  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  is  bitimiinous  in  its  origin,  at 
least  most  generally  so.  1 have  rarely  seen  it  so  compact  that  the  horizontal 
layers  were  totally  absent.  Tire  thick  cannel  coal  deposits  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  very  local. 
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basins  witli  impermeable  bottoms  of  soft  mud  or  clay. 
Tliese  are  invaded  by  vegetation  and  transformed  into  peat 
bogs.  Along  the  shores  of  the  sea  also  the  waves  and 
winds  create  long  sand-dunes,  some  of  wdiich  are  very  high, 
llehind  these  barriers,  small  creeks  and  even  rivers  are 
arrested  in  their  tiow,  their  waters  expanding  into  shallow 
basins,  wliicli  are  invaded  by  plants  and  tilled  with  peat 
dei)osits.  These  still  retreats  of  vegetation  are  not  always 
safe  from  disturbance  ; although  sheltered  for  a time  against 
the  rivers  or  the  ocean,  it  will  haiipen  that  some  extraor- 
dinai'y  freshet,  some  extraordinary  high  tide,  some  tremen- 
dous storn),  breaks  down  or  through  the  barriers,  and  then 
the  peat  bogs  become  covered  with  a deposit  of  mud  or 
sand. 

Such  events  have  been  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  in- 
tervals, and  still  recur,  and  the  results  are  clearly  recorded 
in  the  constitution  of  })eat  bogs,  some  of  ivliich  show  the  ; 
interposed  layers  of  sand  and  mud  which  interrupted  their  | 
regular  growth. 

1 have  ali'eady  remarked  that  the  great  peat  bogs  which 
stretch  between  some  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
divided  in  the  middle  of  their  thickness  by  a bed  of  sand 
and  gravel,  0 to  9 inches  thick,  having  4 feet  of  peat  above 
and  as  much  undeiaieath.  i 

j 

In  the  Departemeut  du  Nord  in  France,  a large  number  j 
of  ditches  have  been  cut  for  the  working  out  of  the  peat, 
and  some  of  the  sections  have  been  carefully  recorded.  In 
a book  wiitten  by  a French  engineer,  M.  H.  Debray, 
nnu'  lie  found  a number  of  sections  from  15  different  locali- 
ties, the  avei'age  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

Feet.  Inches. 


Boggy  humus, 8 

Gray  marine  sand  or  clay  with  marine  shells, 3 0 

Blue  marine  clay  with  marine  shells, 3 0 

First  peat  bed, 4 0 

Sand  with  Cardium  and  Lutrarise, 5 

Second  peat  bed,  rarely  present, very  thin. 


*Guide  geologique  et  archceologique  de  queleques  tourbifires  du  littoral  | 
Flamand  et  du  Department  de  la  Somme  par  M.  Henry  Debray  conducteur 
du  Fonts  and  Schatimes,  1873.  ' 
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Among  tlie  shells  funned  in  the  marine  sand  and  hlne 
clay,  the  author  mentions  Gardiuni  edule  (the  common 
cockle  shell, ) and  Lutraria  compressa  (both  veiy  abundant;) 
Litturina  rudis,  Buccimim  iindatum,  Pholas  Candida 
and  Tellina  haWtica ; bnt,  in  the  peat  itself  no  marine 
shells  have  been  found,  and  river  shells  very  I'arely. 

One  of  the  sections  shows  some  difference  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  material.  The  upjier  j^irt,  nnder  the  bed  of 
hnmus,  is  composed  of  four  layers  of  sand,  measnring  in 
all  5 feet ; then  a thin  layer  of  earthy  clay,  overlying  5 
feet  of  X'oat  essentially  comj:)osed  of  trnnks,  branches  and 
leaves  ; then  a layer  of  bine  sandy  clay  8 inches  thick  ; 
beneath  which  lies  a lower  bed  of  x:>eat  15  inches  thick.  In 
digging  down  to  the  last  x:)eat  bed  a strong  smell  of  gas 
noisily  escaped  for  nearly  5 minutes  ; and  great  bubbles  of 
gas  were  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  on 
breaking  gave  a strong  smell  of  carburetted  hydrogen.*  In 
these  dex^osits  the  ux:)X)er  surface  of  the  x^eat  bed  is  from  2 
to  3b  feet  lower  than  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  (See  Recher- 
ches,  &c.,  x^P-  205,  206.) 

In  the  lower  X)f>i'ts  of  x^cat-bogs  and  sometimes  under- 
neath the  ^ vast  number  of  imxilements,  broken  X)ot- 

tery,  coins.  &c.,  have  been  found,  together  with  bones  of 
animals,  birds  and  fishes.  Some  of  the  earthenware  vases 
seem  to  be  of  the  best  Roman  tyx^e  ; other  fragments  of 
X)ottery  recall  ages  of  barbarism  by  their  x'>oor  conformation 
and  the  disx:)rox'»ortion  of  their  X)Jii’ts,  and  were  x^i'obalily 
manufactured  by  the  ancient  Gauls. 

The  same  author  mentions,  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  the 
peat  dex)osits  must  have  been  formed  before  an  irrux'tion 
of  the  sea  ; for,  the  marine  clay  which  is  supei'xmsed  upon 

*The  proportion  of  hydro-carbon  and  bitumen  in  coal  is  about  tlie  same  in 
peat,  equaling  the  resinous,  waxy  and  bituminous  parts  recognized  by  chem- 
ical analysis.  In  the  chapter  on  Chemistry  of  the  Peat  I have  recorded  in  my 
Researches  on  the  Peat-bogs,  some  analyses  of  the  material : one  of  these,  by 


Klaproth,  makes  the 

Solid  products  (pure  carbon), 20% 

Liquid  products  (empyrcumatic  oil,)  . 30% 

Gas  (oxide  of  carbon  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  ...  .12% 


Another  analysis,  by  Ziegman,  of  very  impure  peat,  gives  6.2%  wax,  0.4% 
resin,  9.0%  bitumen. 
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the  peat  is  nowiiei’e  mixed  with  the  upper  layers  of  peat. 
Tliis  fact  may  show  how  and  why  the  supei'position  of 
sandstone  upon  coal  is  always  abrupt ; and  why  tliere  is 
never  any  intermixture  of  sandy  matter  with  tlie  coal. 
Wherever  tlie  growth  of  a peat  l)og’  has  been  stopped  by 
di-yness  or  any  other  cause,  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  peat 
is  crusted,  hardened,  and  tiansformed  into  a thin  coating, 
quite  impervious  to  the  entrance  of  any  kind  of  foreign 
matter  ; and  it  is  upon  this  haid  upper  crust  that  the 
boggy  humus  forms  ; or,  wlienever  the  land  becomes  re- 
submerged.  a new  peat  vegetation  begins.  In  which  case 
such  a crust  remains  as  a parting  layer  between  two  beds 
of  peat,  like  the  well  known  clay  partings  between  two 
coal-benches. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  a river  in  Northern  France, 
peat  liogs  liave  been  long  and  extensively- worked  and  show 
a certain  delinite  resemblance  to  the  structure  of  the  coal 
measures  ; as  the  following  section  of  one  of  the  peat  bogs 


will  maKe  pilain  : — 

Feet.  Inches. 

Top  humus, 0 8 

Muddy  clay  with  fresh  water  shells  and  silex, 5 0 

Concretionary  limestone  and  shells, 3 10 

15  layers  of  peat  of  divers  quality, 23  4 


In  this  section,  the  peat  deposit  is  continuous,  with  a 
vai'iation  in  quality  evidently  due  to  a succession  of  dif- 
fei'ent  kinds  of  vegetivtion,  and  perhaps  to  a v;ii'i:ttion  in 
the  degree  of  prevtiiling  humidity. 

Ill  tlie  following  section  the  peat  is  se[)arated  into  hiyers 
by  foreign  matter  : 

Feet.  Inches. 


Calcareous  sand,  gray, 0 8 

Black  zone 0 2 

Peat  in  thin  plates,  (laminated,) 1 4 

Argillaceous  black  peat,  I 0 

Catca-reoM.^  cowcj-eOons  full  of  shells, 0 6 

Black  argillaceous  matter,  . . 0 8 

Grayish  clay  with  plenty  of  shells, 0 8 

Argillaceous  peat, thin 

Calcareous  concretions, — 

Laminated  peat  with  trunks  of  trees  and  leaves 10  0 


In  this  section  we  have  representatives  of  the  calcareous 
concretions,  and  clay  layers  of  a coal  bed. 
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Blit  the  x>henonienon  is  observed  on  a liiglier  scale  in 
Holland,  along  the  sea  shores,  where  peat  is  worked  by 
shafts.  One  shaft  was  siinlv  through  15  feet  of  clay  to  the 
first  bed  of  ]ieat.  Between  the  first  and  second  bed  of 
peat  hi}’  14  feet  of  white  chiy.  The  second  peat  was  18 
feet  thick  ; and  beneath  it  lay  10  feet  of  hard  clay.* 

Is  there  nothing  in  these  sections  to  give  ns  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  coal  measures  ? The  thin  layers  of  clay  which 
are  interposed  between  jieat  dejaosits  have  their  analogy  in 
the  clay  partings  of  the  coal.  The  heavy  deposits  of  sand 
mixed  with  nnmerons  marine  shells,  and  the  calcareous 
concretions,  are  also  on  a small  scale  comparable  to  the 
beds  of  sandstone,  and  limestone,  &c.,  which  make  up  the 
alternate  strata  of  the  coal  measures  between  the  beds  of 
coal.  And  in  the  developement  of  gas  from  old  peat  de- 
posits we  find  an  explanation  of  the  rock  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits of  the  coal  measures  and  tlie  formations  which 
underlie  them. 

If  it  was  possible  for  me  now  to  continue  the  description 
of  the  modification  of  the  woik  of  water  peculiar  to  the 
formation  of  peat,  most  of  the  questions  suggested  by 
students  of  the  coal  strata  wonld  certainly  be  answered. 

It  must  however  be  kept  in  ndnd  that  all  the  agencies 
which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  coal  beds  worked  on 
a prodigiously  lai'ger  scale  than  those  which  are  now  in  ac- 
tivity for  the  foi'ination  of  peat.  Then,  the  deposits  of 
vegetable  remains  were  from  an  exceptionally  exuberant 
vegetation,  favored  by  the  greatest  possible  humidity  of 
the  air,  and  a superabundance  of  cai'bonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere. It  was  a vegetation  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
get  an  idea  from  anything  now  visible.  Acrogenons  plants. 
Ferns.  Lycopods  and  Equisita  (Horsetail)  composed  nearly 
the  whole  flora  of  the  coal  period.  All  the  })lants  of  those 
orders  ; represented  by  nnmei’ous  genera,  were  then  large 
trees,  their  trunks  measuring  fi'om  1 to  3 feet  in  diameter, 
forty  to  100  feet  tall,  or  even  moi'e  ; growing  close  together, 
and  forming  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  stems,  branches 


*De  Luc,  lettres  pliysiques  and  morales,  p.  125. 
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and  leaves  ; whereas,  at  the  present  da}',  the  same  kinds  of 
plants  are  represented  b}'  mere  herbage  of  small  size,  with 
stems  and  branches  scarcely  as  thick  as  a goose  qnill,  and 
only  one  or  two  feet  high.  Most  of  the  land  surface  was 
then  a vastness  of  swamps,  in  which  the  first  growth,  gener- 
ally floating  or  creeping  i)lants,  Avas  essentially  composed 
of  a pecnliar  species,  {\\id  Sltf/juaria,  Avhose  immensely  long- 
stems  and  branches,  from  4 to  0 inches  thick,  were  woven 
together,  like  the  thin,  matted,  floating  stems  of  the  Sphag- 
num of  the  present  age,  into  an  immense  woven  mat,  or 
thick  carpet,  over  which  the  luxuriant  land  vegetation  of 
tlie  coal  soon  spread  itself.  And,  of  conrse,  we  must  snp- 
])ose  that  such  an  accumulation  of  ponderous  material, 
such  a mass  of  vegetation,  sank  of  its  own  weight  at  times 
and  places  into  the  water  beneath  and  became  wholly 
submerged.  This  supposition  becomes  a certainty  in  view 
of  the  sipDerposition  of  thick  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  clay, 
ironstone  and  limestoiie  n])on  the  old  beds  of  coal. 

To  account  for  the  succession  of  coal  beds  sejAarated  from 
each  other  by  many  feet  or  yards  of  rock  strata,  and  con- 
stituting a mass  of  coal  measures  several  thousand  teet 
in  total  thickness,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
those  veiy  slow  downward  movements  of  large  ai-eas  of  the 
earth’s  surface  which  have  taken  place  in  all  geological 
ages,  and  were  nearly  (u)ntinuous  on  a grand  scale  during 
the  Avholetime  in  Avhi(4i  the  numerous  formations  of  Middle 
and  'Western  Pennsylvania  Avere  being  deposited;  ending 
Avith  the  rise  of  the  Avhole  i-egion  to  its  present  height  at 
the  end  of  tlie  Coal  Measure  age.  During  all  the  last  part 
of  tlie  downward  movement  the  coal  vegetation  flourished 
magnificently,  but  Avas  interrupted  by  inroads,  of  the  sea 
on  an  equal  grand  scale  ; and  these  inroads  Avhich  explain 
tlie  intermediate  sandstone,  shale,  limestone  and  iron  ore 
beds,  were  precisely  similar — but  vastly  greater  and  per- 
haps lasting  for  a mnch  longer  time — to  those  Avhich  have 
been  described  as  ha])pening  in  the  histor}^  of  the  formation 
of  the  peat-bogs  of  onr  own  day.* 


*See  also  a recent  Memoir  on  tliis  part  of  the  subject  by  E.  Hull,  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 
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From  ail  that  has  been  said  then  it  plainly  appears  that 
in  the  growth  of  peat  we  have  a niicroeosniic  but  true  rep- 
resentation of  the  formation  of  the  ancient  coal. 


Notes  hy  J.  P.  Lesley. 

In  the  summary  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  ivhicli  I am  preparing,  ivith  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  citizens 
of  all  parts  of  the  State  who  find  it  difficult  or  tedious  to 
consult  the  numerous  and  elaborate  reports  of  the  progress 
of  the  Survey  in  the  sevei'al  counties,  I illustiute  my  de- 
scription of  the  coal  beds  with  pictures  of  what  may  be 
seen  when  slices  of  our  coals,  ground  so  thin  as  to  become 
transparent,  are  placed  under  the  microscope  magnified  to 
50,  100  or  1,000  diameters. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  fossil  tree-stems 
which  lie,  mashed  flat,  between  tlie  layers  of  black  slate 
which  form  the  roof  of  onr  coal  mines,  and  in  the  lieds  of 
solid  sandstone  which  cover  the  roof-slates.  Some  may 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a standing  forest  of  tree 
stems,  retaining  their  round  form,  but  turned  to  stone 
(except  their  bark,  which  is  usually  turned  to  coal,)  rooted 
in  the  roof  shales  and  rising  vertically  through  the 
overlying  sand  rocks  or  sandy  shales.  Stumps  and  tall 
stems,  broken  off  above,  occur  in  multitudes  in  all  the  coal 
fields  of  the  world,  and  pictures  of  them,  drawings  of  their 
scarred  and  channeled  barks,  and  figures  of  the  leaves, 
nuts  and  seeds  which,  falling  from  them  while  they  lived 
into  the  mud,  have  been  beautifully  preserved  in  the  roof 
shales  of  some  coal  beds,  may  be  found  in  a hundred  pub- 
lished geological  books  and  memoirs. 

The  most  recent  and  complete  series  of  representations  of 
the  fossil  barks,  woody  fiber,  fern  fronds,  fruit,  &c.,  found 
in  the  roof  shales  and  coal-bed  partings  has  been  iniblished 
by  the  Survey  as  Report  of  Progress  P,  Vols.  I and  11, 
(1880,)  bound  in  one,  with  its  Atlas  of  85  plates,  bound  in  a 
separate  volume,  and  Yol.  Ill,  (1884,)  carrying  the  number 
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of  plates  up  to  108.  This  great  work  embodies  the  results 
of  the  life-loug-  observations  of  the  venerable  fossil  botanist, 
Leo  Lesquereux,  now  eighty  yeai's  old,  and  still  active  in 
the  science,  who  is  ivcoguized  both  iu  Euro])e  and 
America  as  the  discovei'er  of  the  true  ex])lanatiou  of  the 
origin  of  coal,  based  upon  his  first  investigations  into  the 
mode  of  growth  of  peat  bogs,  as  described  by  himself  at 
my  request  in  the  foregoing  paper. 

Pictures  of  the  iuteimal  vegetable  constitution  of  the 
coal  itself  are  not  so  accessible  ; because  the  soft  tissues  of 
coal  plants  growing  in  water  were  macerated  into  an  al- 
most undistinguishable  mass  of  pulp,  which  makes  the 
microscopic  inspection  of  them  very  difficult.  But.  to  show 
what  can  l)e  seen  iu  specimens  properly  prepared,  I bor- 
row one  or  two  illustrations  from  Dr.  now  Sir  James  W. 
Dawson,  principal  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  fossil  botanists.  Ilis  first 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  vegetable  structure  of  coal  was 
published,  with  4 plates  of  figures,  in  the  loth,  Yol.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  London  Geological  Society  in  1859  ; and  his 
second  treatise,  with  8 plates  of  figni'es,  in  the  22nd  Vol- 
ume. in  1865.  From  jJate  3 of  the  first  treatise  I take  the 
magnified  picture  of  the  cell-structure  of  solid  coal  of 
Lingau,  Nova  Scotia,  ( Fig.l.)  ; and  a picture  of  the  disc- 
bearing cell  structure  of  a thin  film  of  “ mineral  charcoal  ” 
from  a Pictou  bed,  magnified  300  di:imeters  (Fig.  2.) 

Dr.  Dawson  soya's  in  his  memoir  that  compact  coal  exhibits 
now  very  little  of  its  original  cell  structure,  because  the 
cells  have  been  ])ressed  together  into  an  indistinguishable 
mass,  and  chemical  changes  have  been  g(ung  on  for  ages  in 
the  mass,  in'oducing  segregations  of  l)ituminous  matter 
which  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  and  figured  for  the 
original  cells.  Hutton  appears  to  have  seen  the  true  cells. 
Goeppert  figures  them  as  obtained  in  the  ash  of  coal. 
Dawson  brought  out  the  cell  structure  of  lustrous  conq)act 
coal  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid;  and  Fig.  1 lepresents  them 
in  a sufliciently  perfect  condition.  Fig.  3 represents  the 
gymnospeianous  bordered  pores  of  Sigillaria  (?)  in  the  layers 
of  mineral  charcoal,  magnified  1.000  diameters.  Figs.  4 and 
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'5  show  the  ladder-shaped  woody  tissue  (scalariform  vessels) 
of  two  kinds  in  mineral  charcoal,  mao:nitied  300  diameters. 
Fiy.  0 represents  longitudinal  sections  from  the  axis  of 
Sigillaria,  300  diameters  ; and  Fig.  6 a,  a transverse  section. 

For  the  pur[)ose  of  the  present  paper  these  few  exhibi- 
tions of  the  vegetable  origin  of  our  coal  beds  will  suffice  ; 
and  I have  chosen  those  made  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  tirst 
for  the  puri)Ose  of  showing  how  long  investigations  into 
the  origin  of  coal  were  successfully  })ursued.  and  secondly, 
because  the  conclusions  arilved  at  then  have  been  since 
veritied  and  confirmed  by  the  work  of  later  investigators, 
especially  liy  those  who  have  discovered  many  coals  crowded 
with  the  preserved  pollen  of  the  ])lants  of  the  coal  age. 
These  will  l)e  given  in  my  Summary  Iteport. 

Not  often  is  Nature  caught  in  the  act  of  performance  ; 
she  behaves  like  a.  loving  house-mother  on  Christmas  eve, 
moving  noiselessly  about,  that  the  children  be  not  awakened, 
while  she  tills  their  stockings  witli  toys  and  sugar  jjlotLS. 
Sometimes  a phudc  in  the  floor  will  creak,  or  a piece  of 
match-wood  snaiT  ; that  cannot  always  be  helped.  Volcanic 
action  is  impossible  Avithout  periodical  eruptions,  nor  a res- 
toration of  the  elevation  of  woim-down  highlands  without 
occasiomd  earthquakes.  But  most  of  Nature’s  operations 
are  so  noiseless,  and  so  hooded  from  liuman  eyesight,  that 
Ceology  plays  Avith  her  a perpetual  game  of  blindman’s 
buff,  and  is  oidy  nowand  then  successful  at  a catch,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  L:ic  d’Etailleres,  narrated  by  Mr.  Lesquereux 
in  the  foregoing  paper. 


Preliminary  Report  of  toork  done  in  1885,  on  the  re- 
survey  of  the  Pittshiirgh  Coal-Region. 


By  E.  V.  d’Invilliers. 


ClIAPTEK  I. 

Introduction. 

The  Pittsburgh  region  hasnoclearh^  definable  geographi- 
cal liniits  ; for,  its  principal  coal-bed,  on  which  ai'e  located 
most  of  its  collieries,  extends  westward  into  Ohio,  south- 
ward into  Virginia,  and  north-eastward  as  far  as  Indiana 
conntyd'  It  is,  however,  fairly  well  represented  by  the 
area  of  the  accompanying  map  (i)age  126). 

During  the  last  season  the  greater  part  of  it  wms  re- 
visited ; outcrops  were  located  ; new  levels  were  taken  and 
old  levels  rectified  ; and  a large  mass  of  materials  was  col- 
lected for  a full  report  to  be  published  after  the  field  w'ork 
of  1886  has  been  finished. 

For  this  preliminar3^  report,  a tj^pical  portion  of  the  region 
is  selected  for  minute  description,  as  a good  illnstration  of 
the  geolog}"  of  the  whole;  and  this  portion  is  designated 
on  the  little  map  b}^  cross-bars. 

Another  map  of  the  selected  portion  has  been  constructed 
on  a larger  scale,  and  accompanies  this  report.  This  map 

*The  Pittsburgh  region  has  an  outspread  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal-bed  50  miles 
long  by  50  miles  wide  within  the  limits  cf  the  State.  In  the  north-western 
part  of  this  area  the  bed  is  2'  or  3'  thick,  increasing  in  thickness  eastward  and 
southward  to  6'  of  good  coal  at  Pittsburgh,  10'  up  the  Monongahela,  and  12'  up 
the  Youghiogheny.  What  the  thickness  of  the  bed  may  be  underneath  the 
uplands  of  Washington  and  Greene  counties  we  now  know  by  the  new  gas- 
wells.  It  maintains  its  thickness  in  that  direction.  An  average  of  8'  for  the 
whole  region  looks  like  a fair  one.  This  gives  8,000,000  of  tons  to  the  square 
mile,  and  there  are  2,500  square  miles.  Allowing  one  half  of  the  area  to  be 
interval-separating  outcrops,  we  have  then  10,000,000,000  tons  remaining  in 
this  one  coal  bed.  Allowing  50  per  cent,  for  pillars,  bad  mining,  and  waste  of 

(125) 
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embraces  Lincoln,  Elizabeth  and  Eorwai'd  townshijis  of  Al- 
leghenv  county  ; surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  INIonon- 
gahela  and  A'ongdiiogheny  rivei'S,  along  the  valleys  of  which 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal-bed  is  mined  for  both  a railroad  and  a 
river  trade. 

On  the  larger  map  the  details  of  the  outcrop  line  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bed  are  shown  ; the  levels  above  tide  of  the 
adits;  and  the  underground  anticlinal  and  synclinal  struc- 
ture. As  the  accuracy  of  this  I'epreseutation  must  greatly 
depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  levels  above  tide  assigned  to 
the  gangway  mouths,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  consider- 
able difficulties  were  at  first  encountered  in  securing  a good 
railroad  base  line  for  barometric  level  work.  Indeed  after 
all  corrections,  T cannot  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  elevations. 

Many  elevations  were  furnished  me  by  resident  mining 
engineers  ; but  the  datum  level  was  often  assumed,  and  had 
to  be  adjusted. 

In  this  chapter  will  be  found  a list  of  all  iioints  of  obser- 
vation occupied  by  me  during  tlie  held  season  ( inostly  along 
the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  bed)  ; with  their  eleva- 
tions above  tide;  arranged  by  counties  and  townships,  for 
use  in  future  work  ; so  that  a correction  of  any  errors  mav" 
be  obtained  before  the  publication  of  my  linal  report. 
Thus  far  they  have  satisfactorily  indicated  the  geological 
structure  of  the  held. 

The  usual  stagnation  of  the  coal  business  during  the  early 
summer  months,  with  the  succeeding  labor  troubles  in  the 
autumn  of  1885,  kept  a large  percentage  of  the  mines  closed 
until  the  New  Year  ; so  that  only  a limited  number  of  mine 

all  kinds,  we  may  set  down  its  coal  available  for  market  in  the  future  at 
5,000,000,000  tous. 

The  output  of  the  Monongahela  slackwater  in  1884  was  double  wliat  it  was 
ten  years  before.  If  it  goes  on  doubling  every  ten  years  the  output  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  will  reacli  the  rate  of  the  British  coal  trade,  say  200,000,000  in 
about  forty  years  from  now ; and  were  the  doubling  of  the  rate  to  go  on  still, 
the  bed  would  be  exhausted  in  about  eighty  years  from  now.  But  such  calcu- 
lations are  evidently  ridiculous,  especialljr  in  view  of  the  growing  competition 
of  other  coal-beds  and  other  coal-regions  of  tlie  United  States.  No  rate  of  in. 
crease  in  the  output  of  coal  from  the  Pittsburgh  bed  wiil  exhaust  it  in  less 
time  than  many  centuries;  of  this  we  may  be  perfectly  sure.  — J.  P.  L. 
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descriptions  are  presented  in  tliis  report.  Dniing-  tlie 
spring  of  1886  tlie  Survey  will  be  extended  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  Pittslinrgh  region  (as  embraced  by  the  niap, 
2)age  126).  and  I am  assured  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
jiei'sons  whose  interests  are  identified  with  its  conpiletion. 

Railroad  and  Miscellaneous  Levels R 

The  liailioaij  lilies^  which  traverse  quite  a large  jiart  of 
this  territory,  liave  furnished  levels  wliich  served  as  a base 
for  the  various  barometric  observations  taken  in  the  region. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  elevations  of  railroad 
grade  at  the  respective  stations. 

'i’he  succeeding  tables  show  elevations  of  Pillshurgh  Coal- 
bed, etc.,  at  various  ^loints  visited. 

1.  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  f 


(Table  1 of  Report  N.) 


Stations. 

Above  high 
tide  at 

Philadelphia. 

Above  mean 
level  of 
AtlanticOcean. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Miles. 

Pittsburgh  Union  Depot,  . . 

738 

745 

Lawrenceville, 

773 

780 

2 

Millvale 

826 

833 

3 

Shadvside,  

849 

856 

31, 

Roups’,  

875 

882 

4 

East  Lilierty, 

911 

918 

Torrens,  

913 

920 

5 

Homewood, 

916 

923 

6 

Rrushton, 

915 

922 

Ri 

W’ilkinsburg,  

916 

923 

7 

Edgewood, 

916 

923 

7s 

Swissvale, 

915 

922 

8 

*Tiie.se  levels  are  aJl  referred  to  Ocean  level,  and  in  the  succeeding  tables 
tlie  various  points  occupied  during  the  season  are  recorded,  with  tlie  desire  to 
have  them  verified  for  tlie  final  report.  The  arrangement  by  county  and  town- 
sJiips  will  facilitate  examination,  and  all  corrections  or  errors  noted  should  be 
sent  to  E.  V.  d’lnviliiers,  711  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

fNoTB. — The  elevations  at  the  various  .station.s,  on  the  Penn’a  R.  E ^ were 
copied  from  the  engineer’s  notes,  by  permission  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  its  con- 
sulting engineer. 

The  datum,  or  base  of  levels,  is  ordinary  high  water  in  the  Schuylkill  River. 
This  datum,  according  to  Mr.  James  T.  Gardener’s  determination,  is6.913  above 
mean  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  'Chese  7 feet  are  added  in  the  second 
column.  Decimal  parts  of  a foot  do  not  occur  in  these  lists.  W'hen  below  .5 
they  have  been  omitted  ; when  more  than  .5  a whole  number  has  been  sub- 
stituted. 


d' lucUliers.']  Pittsburgh  coal-regiox.  chap.  i. 
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Stations. 

Above  high 
tide  at 

Philadelphia. 

Above  mean 
level  of 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh. 

Hawkins, 

876 

883 

9 

Copeland 

846 

853 

Braddocks, 

821 

828 

10 

Brintons, 

750 

757 

12 

Oak  Hill, 

743 

750 

Turtle  Creek, 

743 

750 

13 

Springhill, 

742 

749 

Walls,  

744 

751 

15 

Stewarts, 

784 

791 

17 

t arpenters, 

847 

854 

19 

Larimers . 

869 

866 

21 

Irwins.  Youghiogheny  R.  R., 
(See  Table  5,)  

877 

884 

22 

Shafton, 

898 

905 

23 

Manor 

935 

942 

24 

Penn,  

967 

974 

26 

Grapevine, 

1052 

1059 

28 

Radebaughs,  ... 

1143 

1150 

29 

McGrann’s  tunnel  (west  face) 

1156 

1163 

Greensburg,  B.  M.,  east  face 
of  Greensburg  tunnel,  on 
top  of  rough  part  of  sec- 
ond course  from  bottom 
“R”  1079  52, 1086.52,  ocean 
level.  S.  IF.  Penn’a  R.  R. 
junction,  3,300  feet  east  of 
tunnel  elevation  ; 1,063 feet 
above  high  tide  i n the 
Schuylkill  river,  at  Phila., 
and  1,070  feet  above  ocean 
level,  

1084 

1091 

31 

Blairsville  intersection,  (see 
Table  16,)  W.  P.  R.  R.,  . . 

1106 

1113 

54 

2.  South-West  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

(Table  33  of  Report  N.) 


Above 

tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

Distance 

from 

Greensburg. 

Greensburg, 

Greensburg  Junction,  junction  with  P.  R, 

1081 

1091 

R.near  Greensburg  ; (see  Table  1,) 

1063 

1070 

East  Greensburg,  . 

1055 

1062 

1 

Huffs 

994 

1001 

3 

Countv  Home, 

972 

979 

Fosterville,  

960 

967 

5 

Youngwood, 

950 

957 

6 

Jack’s  Run, 

947 

954 

Paintersville, 

945 

9.52 

8 

Sewickley  Creek, 

936 

943 

Hunker’s, 

938 

945 

Bethanv, . 

1044 

1051 

Tarr’s,  

1092 

1099 

13 

Stoner’s  Summit,  

9 

1138 

1145 
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Above 

tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

Distance 

from 

Greensburg 

Hawk  Ej^e,  

1060 

1067 

Scotcdale,  

1035 

1042 

18 

Jacob’s  Creek, - . 

1027 

1034 

Everson,  . . 

1027 

1031 

Valley  Works, 

1068 

1075 

19 

Pennsville  Summit,  . 

1086 

1093 

Pennsville, 

1047 

1064 

20 

Davidson, 

891 

898 

Connellsville, 

908 

915 

25 

The  levels  of  the  Southwest  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  were  furnished  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Leuffer,  Engineer. 

The  datum,  or  base  of  levels,  is  ordinary  high  tide  at  Philadelphia. 


2a.  South-West  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Extension. 

(Table  159  of  Report  N.) 


STATIONS. 

1 1 

Assumed 
elevation.  |! 

Above 

tide. 

Above 

ocean,  i 

1 

1 

Connellsville,  crosses  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  Bittsburqh  Division  here,  on  a 

Bridge,  {see  Table  j.) 

159.5 

908 

915 

Subgrade  Pier  No.  1,  

153.6 

902 

909 

Ordinary  water  in  Youghiogheny  river  at 
Railroad  bridge.  South-west  Pennsylvania 

Railroad,  . . . 

118 

873 

New  Haven, 

138 

886 

893 

Wheelerville, 

144 

892 

899 

Dunbar,  

246.4 

995 

1002 

Ferguson 

376.2 

1125 

1132 

Mt.  Braddock,  (deep  cut;  original  surface 

448  ' 

1196 

1203 

1,233.5,)  

Lemont, 

274.8 

1023 

1030 

Hoggsetfs  Mill,  . 

205.7 

954 

961 

Uniontown,  Main  street  and  Broadway,  . . . 

234.2 

983 

990 

Levels  on  extension  of  Southwest  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Oliphant,  Engineer. 

Datum  is/tiy/(  tide  in  Schuylkil  River,  Philadelphia.  Add  7'  for  Ocean  level. 
For  the  surveys  an  artificial  datum  was  assumed,  as  shown  in  column  1.  Col- 
umn 2 gives  tliis  corrected  for  high  tide  at  Philadelphia.  Column  3 corrected 
for  Ocean  level. 

This  road  crosses  the  Youghiogheny  at  Connellsville,  and  keeps  up  Dunbar 
Creek  over  to  Uniontown,  parallel  with  the  Fayette  Branch  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  Pittsburgh  Division.  (See  Table  5.) 


(T InvlUiers.']  Pittsburgh  coal-region,  chap.  i. 
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3.  Youghiogheny  Railroad.* 

(Table  34  of  Report  N.) 


Above 

tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

Irwin’s  Station,  P.  R.  R.,  junction  with  P.  P.  P.  at  Jr- 

Feet. 

Peet. 

win's  Station,  {See  Table  1.) 

877 

884 

Shaft  No.  2, 

986 

993 

Tunnel,  . 

1104 

1111 

Chambers’, 

1075 

1082 

McGrew’s, 

974 

981 

Millgrove, 

Little  Sewickley,  first  crossing  Little  Sewickley  Creek 

857 

864 

Marchands,  Youghiogheny  Mine  No.  1,  . . 

783 

790 

Shaft  No.  3,  elevation  of  coal  760' 4 above  tide, 
Youghiogheny,  Youghiogheny  mine  No.  2,  elevation  of 

766 

773 

coal  778' 4 above  tide,  . . 

Sewickley  Station,  wiiwe  Yo.  J,  elevation  of  coal  open- 

776 

783 

ing  at  this  point,  800' 4 above  tide, 

R.  R.  Junction  ; junction  with  B.  & O.  P.  R.,  formerly. 

773 

780 

Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  R.  R.,{See  Table  4-)  ■ ■ ■ 

761 

768 

4.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad— Pittsburgh  Division.! 

(Formerly  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  R.  R.) 

(Table  150  of  Report  N.) 


STATIONS. 

Assumed 

elevation. 

Moan  tide. 

<E 

c 

S 

o 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgii. 

Pittsburgh,  B.  & 0.  R.  R.,  Grant  and 

Water  streets  depot, 

237 

751 

735 

Birmingham  Bridge, 

237 

751 

735 

Soho 

255 

769 

753 

2 

Copper  Works, 

249 

763 

747 

Laughlin, 

256 

770 

754 

3 

Frankstown, 

269 

783 

767 

4 

Hazlewood, 

275 

789 

773 

Grove, 

270 

784 

768 

Brown,  

243 

757 

741 

Salt  Works, 

252 

766 

750 

6 

City  Farm, 

247 

761 

745 

9 

Braddocks,  

255 

769 

753 

10 

*The  elevations  on  the  Youghiogheny  R.  R.  were  copied  from  notes  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  F.  Wolf,  engineer  Penn’a  Gas  Coal  Companj^,  West- 
moreland county.  The  datum  is  Penn’a  R.  R.  at  Irwin’s  Station. 

fCon.siderable  difficulty  has  been  e.xperienced  in  adjusting  the  levels  of  the 
B.  & O.  profile  to  agree  with  other  railroads  of  the  district.  The  elevations,  as 
given  in  Report  N,  Table  150,  are  manifestly  wrong.  The  following  foot-note 
accompanies  that  table  : 

“ Levels  on  B.  <fe  O.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  Division,  were  copied  from  the  profile 
in  the  office  of  the  company,  at  Connellsville,  Fayette  county,  Pa.  The  table 
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Stations. 

Assumed 

elevation. 

Mean  tide. 

Ocean  level. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh. 

Port  Perry  Junction, 

251 

765 

749 

11 

Salts  burg, 

251 

765 

749 

12 

Riverton 

251 

765 

749 

14 

McKeesport, 

251 

765 

749 

15 

Lung  Run, 

251 

765 

749 

17 

Ellrod,  

254 

768 

752 

18 

Osceola, 

Alpsville 

254 

768 

752 

20 

254 

768 

752 

21 

Coultersville, 

254 

768 

752 

22 

Robbins, 

254 

768 

752 

23 

Gutfev 

254 

768 

752 

24 

Shaner. 

254 

768 

752 

25 

Buena  Vista, 

26 

Armstrong, 

r 265 

779 

763 

27 

Scott  Haven, 

28 

Suter,  

29 

Sewickley,  Youghiogheny  R.  R.,  branch 
Of  P.  R.  R., 

265 

779 

763 

30 

West  Newton, 

268 

782 

766 

33 

Suyder.s, 

274 

788 

772 

35 

Port  Royal, 

278 

792 

776 

37 

Smithton, 

278 

792 

776 

39 

Jacol)S  Creek, 

283 

797 

781 

40 

Bannings, 

290 

804 

787 

41 

Layton, 

301 

818 

802 

45 

Oakdale, 

335 

819 

833 

49 

Laurel  Run 

342 

856 

840 

Dawson,  Hickman  Run  Branch  R.  R.,.  . 

35U 

864 

848 

52 

Sedgwick,  

354 

868 

852 

Broad  Ford,  junction  Mount  Pleasant 
Branch, 

359 

873 

857 

55 

Connellsville,  S.  IF.  Penn'a  R.  R.,  {See 
Table  2,)  

380 

894 

878 

57 

of  levels  (as  formerly  published),  on  the  B.A  O.K.R.,  Pittsburgh  Div., was  cor- 
rected by  Mr.  .1.  K.  Taggart,  assistant  engineer.  Datum,  as  noted  on  the  pro- 
file, is  SOO'  below  loiv  water  at  Pittsburgh,  a,ud5l4'  above  tnean  tide;  there- 
fore, 514'  has  been  added  to  each  elevation,  as  copied  from  profile,  to  get 
mean  tide  Baltimore=  ? ocean  level.” 

Mr.  Carll  (Rejjort  I,  p.  331)  had  a series  of  check  levels  run  in  Pittsburgh^ 
whereby  the  track  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R,  depot  was  found  to  be  10.16'  lower  than 
Union  Depot,  B.  M.  This  would  practically  make  the  B.  & O.  track  at  Pitts- 
burgh 735',  or  16'  lower  than  the  figures  in  column  2,  of  Table  150,  Report  N. 
The  first  column  gives  Pittsburgh  as  37'  above  low  water. 

Low  water=;699.20  (Gardener. ) This  correction  makes  Pittsburgh  736.20,  or 
but  little  different  from  calculation  derived  from  Union  Depot,  B.  M.,  or  735'. 

The  latter  datum  {735')  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  consult- 
ing engineer  B.  A O.  R.  R.,  by  letter  of  December  16,  so  that  76'  has  been  sub- 
tracted from  all  elevations  of  second  column  of  Table  150,  Report  N,  to  re- 
duce to  Ocean  level.  Even  as  at  present  adjusted,  these  levels  are  not  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  company  seem  to  have  very  little  appreciation  of  their 
real  value. 


cT Invilliers.']  Pittsburgh  coal-region,  chap.  i. 
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5.  Payette  Branch  P.  & C.  Railroad. 

(Pittsburgh  Division  B.  & O.  R.  R.) 
(Table  156  of  Report  N.) 


Stations. 

Mean 

tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

Distance 

from 

ConnelLsville 

Connellsville, 

891 

878 

White  Rock,  junction  with  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  just 
above  Connellsville, .... 

907 

891 

1 

Fayette, 

921 

905 

2 

Watts,  

Dunbar, 

991 

975 

3 

1011 

995 

4 

Ferguson,  

1138 

1122 

Mt.  Braddock, 

1175 

1159 

7 

Summit, 

1211 

1195 

Lemonts,  

1084 

1068 

12 

Evans,  

1009 

993 

Hoggsett’s,  

978 

962 

Uniontown, 

981 

965 

14 

Levels  on  this  branch  were  copied  from  a profile  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
pany, in  Connellsville,  Pa.,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Resi- 
dent Engineer. 

Datum— Mean  tide  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  road  runs  south-west  along  the  east  foot  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  towards 
the  Virginia  State  Line. 


6 Mt.  Pleasant  Branch  P.  & C.  Railroad. 

(Table  157  of  Report  N. ) 


Stations. 

M ean 
tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

1 

Distance 

from 

Connellsville 

Connellsville,  ...  ... 

894 

878 

Broad  Ford,  junction  with  B.  & 0.  R.  R., 
Pittsburgh  Division,  2.j  miles  below  Con- 
nellsville,   

873 

857 

2 

Morgans 

944 

928 

3 

Tinsliman’s,  

Valley  Coal  Mine,  

1076 

1060 

5 

1035 

1019 

S.  W.  Pa.  R.  R.  Crossing, 

1040 

1024 

Fountain  Mill, 

1042 

1026 

7 

West  Overton, 

1045 

1029 

8 

Iron  Bridge, 

1051 

1035 

9 

Stauffers,  

1057 

1041 

11 

Mt.  Pleasant,  

1086 

1070 

12 

End  of  road, 

1083 

1067 

Data  obtained  as  in  Table  5.  This  road  runs  north-east  along  the  west  foot 
of  Chestnut  Ridge. 
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7.  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny  Railroad. 


(Branch  of  the  Pittsburgli  and  Lake 

Erie  R.  R.) 

Stations. 

Ocean 

level. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgli,  B.  M., 

9th  street,  . . ’ 

700 

22d  “ 

26th  “ 

727.7 

30  th  “ 

727.7 

Williamsburg, 

730.1 

Becks  Run.  

730  24 

31 

Walton’s  Tipple,  ) 

Hays,  \ 

730.24 

5 

Homestead, 

755.5 

7 

City  Farm, 

759.0 

7> 

Rankin,  

742.0 

9 

Braddock,  

735.6 

10 

Bessemer, 

739.2 

10;. 

Port  Perry,  

Brown’s  Tipple 

734.0 

11 

740.0 

Saltsburg, 

748.0 

Demmler, 

742.45 

13 

Riverton,  

McKeesport,  

747.60 

14 

754.0 

15 

Ijj'nch,  ...  

Sinn’s,  (Quarry  Sidings,?  ) 

746.0 

16 

742.51 

Boston, 

Greenoak,  

742,51 

19 

756.0 

211 

Duncan, 

756  75 

Dravo, 

756.75 

Stringtown, 

756.75 

25 

Buena  Vista,  

756.75 

261 

S.  Buena  Vista, 

756.75 

Scott  Haven, 

762.0 

28 

Atlantic  Mines, 

7620. 

Douglass,  

West  Sewickley,  

762.0 

291 

West  Newton,  

768.43 

33 

Cedar  Creek, 

776.0 

36^ 

Port  Royal, 

780.55 

Smithton,  

780.55 

39 

Jacobs  Creek, 

Larimer, 

785.0 

40 

Bannings, 

79,3.55 

Whittsett, 

Fuller, 

793.55 

43 

Layton,  

Layton  Quarry, 

811.51 

46 

Round  Bottom 

Virgin  Run, 

827.0 

Oakdale 

841.5 

Dickerson  Run, 

853.54 

54 

Fort  Hill  Mines, 

Mayville.  . . . 

851.5 

Broad  Ford  Junction, 

873.0 

56 

B.  (fe  0.  connection, 

878.44 

New  Haven, 

804.456 

58 

Elevations  on  P.,  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Wainwright, 
Uhiet  Engineer,  from  a profile  in  the  company’s  office  at  Pittsburgh.  This 
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road  is  a branch  of  the  P.  <fe  L.  E.  R.  R.,  and  runs  from  Pittsburgh,  up  the 
Youghiogheny  river,  to  New  Haven,  opposite  Connelisville.  The  elevations 
along  this  road  have  been  carefully  taken  and  revised,  and  are  to  be  relied  on 
before  those  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  and  divisions  on  opposite  side  of  river. 

Datum  is  low  water  in  Allegheny  River  at  Suspension  Bridge,  699.20  (Gar- 
dener). 


8.  Monongahela  Division  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

(Formerly  Pittsburgh,  Virginia  & Charleston  R.  R.) 


Stations. 

Above 

tide. 

Above 

ocean. 

Distan  ce 
from 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  Union  Depot,  B.  M., 

738 

745 

Fourth  avenue  station, 

Panhandle  .Junction  ; junction  with  Pitts- 
bxirgh,  Cincinnati  & At.  Louis  R.  R.,  . 

753 

760 

.5 

Nineteenth  street, 

776 

783 

2.4 

Ormsbv,  

747 

754 

3.3 

Beck’s  Run, 

753 

760 

4.3 

Baldwin, 

754 

761 

4.8 

Lucas 

753 

760 

5.5 

Havs, 

746 

753 

6.1 

Howard, 

Homestead, 

743 

750 

7.4 

747 

754 

7.8 

City  Farm, 

744 

751 

8.3 

Munhall 

744 

751 

8.7 

Harden, 

742 

749 

9.1 

Green  Springs, 

732 

739 

10.3 

Kennev 

743 

750 

11 

Thomson, 

751 

' 758 

11.4 

Oliver,  

745 

752 

11.8 

Germantown, 

749 

756 

12.3 

Cochran, 

McKeesport, 

749 

756 

12.9 

730 

737 

15.1 

Dra  VOS  burg, 

734 

741 

15.7 

Camden,  

741 

748 

16.9 

Lostock 

737 

744 

17.5 

Coal  Valley, 

749 

749 

18.2 

Wilson.  .... 

743 

750 

18  9 

Peters  Creek, 

739 

746 

19.3 

Blair, 

Wylie, 

744 

751 

20.1 

745 

752 

20.6 

East  Elizabeth, 

738 

745 

22.0 

West  “ 

734 

741 

22.4 

Jones, 

741 

748 

23.2 

Walton, 

744 

751 

23.8 

Flilldale, 

Shire  Oaks,  

737 

744 

24.6 

737 

744 

26.1 

Coal  Bluff, 

738 

745 

26.5 

Huston  Run, 

742 

749 

27.5 

Courtney, 

747 

754 

28.3 

Riverview, 

742 

749 

29.3 

New  Eagle,  . 

739 

746 

30.1 

Monongahela  City, 

741 

748 

31.1 

Black  Diamond, 

740 

747 

32.4 

Baird,  

748 

755 

34.1 

Webster,  

748 

755 

35.1 

West  Columbia, 

761 

768 

36.3 

Bamford,  

750 

757 

37.3 

Look  No.  4, 

752 

759 

39.8 
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Stations. 

A bove 
tide. 

Above 

ocean. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh. 

McKean,  

751 

758 

41.1 

Bellevernon,  

754 

761 

42.3 

Allenport,  . 

752 

759 

44.9 

Luc  vv  file, 

754.5 

761.5 

47.0 

W’oods  Run, 

753 

760.0 

47.8 

Coal  Centre, 

757 

764.0 

49.7 

California,  

754 

761.0 

50.2 

West  Brownsville  Junction, 

766 

773.0 

53.3 

West  Brownsville,  

760 

767.0 

54.3 

o 

Linn,  

Tipi)ecanoe, 

775 

782.0 

55.1 

847.6 

854.6 

58.9 

Smock’s,  .... 

866.2 

873.2 

60.9 

CQ 

Wolf  Run,  

888.4 

895.4 

63.0 

K 

Upper  Middletown, 

Vance  Mill  Junction, 

904 

911.0 

64.8 

2 

916 

923.0 

66.6 

O 

Walker’s, 

Redstone  .Junction,  S.  IF.  Pa.  R.  R., 

915 

952.0 

69.2 

944 

951.0 

69.8 

5 

UnioJitown,  (See  Table  2 a.) 

983 

990 

70.7 

Levels  on  the  P.,  V.  <&  C.  R.  R.  were  copied  from  a profile  in  the  office  of 
the  company,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  permission  of  Messrs.  D.  M.  Watt  and  F.  F. 
Robb,  Superintendent  and  Engineer. 

Datum— P.  R.  R.  levels. 

This  road  ascends  the  west  bank  of  the  Monongahela  river  (after  crossing 
to  near  Birmingham  on  a bridge),  from  Pittsburgh  to  West  Brownsville,  54.3 
miles.  From  West  Brownsville  Junction,  53.3  miles,  the  ifedsfOMC  Branch  R. 
R.  extends  up  the  creek  of  that  name,  to  Redstone  Junction,  on  the  South- 
west Peymsylvania  Extension,  about  one  mile  below  Uniontown. 


9.  Monongahela  River  Slaekwater. 

Elevation  of  Water  in  Pools. 

Above.ocea.n 

level. 

Pittsburgh  ; low  water  in  the  Allegheny  River  at  the 


Suspension  Bridge, 699.20 

Pool  No.  1, 709.69 

Pool  No.  2 717.87 

Pool  No.  3, 729.30 

Pool  No.  4 738.19 

Pool  No.  5,  750.40 

Pool  No.  6,  763.00 

Pool  No.  7,  774.30 


Elevations  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Wainwright. 

Datum — Pittsburgh,  B.  M.,  699.'20  above  ocean  level  (Gardener). 
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10.  Wheeling  Division,  B.  & O.  Railroad. 


Stations. 

Mean  tide,  ' 

Baltimore. 

i 

Above 

ocean  level. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh. 

1 

Glenwood,  diverging  point  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling  Divisions,  and  miles  from  Pitts- 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Miles. 

burgh,  

776 

760 

4.7 

Hope  Church 

750 

734 

5 

Watsontown, 

787 

771 

Hi 

Reiley’s,  

925 

909 

13^ 

Miller’s  Grove, 

1035 

1019 

14 

White  Hall, 

1204 

1188 

16 

Curry’s, 

976 

960 

18 

W'ilson’s, ... 

940 

924 

19 

Cochran, 

882 

866 

21 

Gastonville, 

911 

895 

24 

Finleyville, . 

930 

914 

25 

Anderson, 

972 

956 

27 

Crouches, 

1004 

988 

28 

Thomas 

1178 

1162 

30 

Gilkeson,  

1085 

1069 

3a 

Kerrs, 

970 

954 

34 

W viand, 

983 

967 

35 

Zediker,  ■.  . . . 

1022 

1006 

39 

Brady  Summit, 

1168 

1152 

— 

Washington, 

1038 

1022 

43 

Chartiers, 

1180 

1164 

47 

Coffee  Crossing, 

1095 

1079 

48 

Taylorstown , 

1043 

1027 

51 

Clayville, 

1120 

1104 

54 

Vienna,  

994 

978 

57 

West  Alexandria, 

1177 

1161 

60 

Valiev  Grove, 

960 

944 

64 

Point  Milts.  I ( 

890 

874 

65 

Roney’s  Point,  S Branch.  } . . 

820 

804 

66 

Triad  el  phia,  ) ( 

Elm  Grove,  

725 

709 

67 

680 

664 

70 

Mt.  De  Chantel,  

699 

683 

72 

Wheeling, 

645 

629 

75 

The  elevations  of  Wheeling  Division,  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  were  mainly  furnished 
by  Mr.  James  L.  Randolph,  Consulting  Engineer,  from  a protile  marked  “ J- 
K.  Taggart,  3-14-78,”  in  which  Pittsburgh  is  shown  751',  A.  M.  T.,  and  Cum" 
berland  638',  A.  M.  T.  These  elevations,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Randolph,  are 
given  in  column  1.  In  column  2 I have  subtracted  16',  to  reduce  to  ocean 
level  and  agree  with  column  3 of  Table  4. 

Glenwood  is  not  given  in  Table  4,  but  from  profile  of  P.  & C.  R.  R.,  its  cor- 
rected elevation,  760',  agrees  closely. 
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11.  Pittsburgh.,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. 

(Table  180  of  Report  N.) 


Stations. 

Mean 

tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

Distance 

from 

Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  Union  Depot,  (See  Table  1,)  . . 

738 

745 

Birmingham,  soiif/i  side  o/  0/«o  9’iyer,  . . . 

759 

766 

1 

Jones  Ferry.  

750 

757 

Temperanceville, 

760 

767 

Sheridan,  . . 

839 

846 

4 

Cork  Run  Tunnel  Summit,  . 

864 

871 

Ingram, 

864 

871 

5 

Crafcon, 

872 

879 

Idle  wood, .... 

840 

847 

Bridge  No.  3,  Chartiers  creek  crossing,  . . . 

807 

814 

Bridge  No.  4,  public  road,  

787 

794 

Bridge  No.  5,  Campbell’s  Run,  . . . . 

Mansfield,  junction  with  Chartiers  li.  Ji., 

764 

771 

(;S’ee  Tdble  12.) 

766 

773 

8 

Walkers  Mill, 

826 

833 

11 

Oakdale,  

899 

906 

14 

Noblestown, 

919 

926 

15 

Willow  Grove 

979 

986 

IMcDonalds, 

972 

979 

18 

Primrose,  

1014 

1021 

Midway, 

1099 

1106 

21 

Bulger,  

1149 

1156 

23 

Bulger  Summit, 

1155 

1162 

Bridge  No.  17, 

10  9 

1016 

Burgettstown,  

Dinsmore  Summit, 

1004 

1011 

27 

1089 

1096 

Dinsmore, 

10.52 

1059 

Hanlon’s, 

Bridge  No.  19, 

935 

942 

32 

863 

870 

Paris^Road,  

828 

835 

Pennsvlvania  State  Line, 

825 

832 

Bridge  No.  22.  

818 

825 

Collier’s,  in  Virginia, 

800 

807 

36 

Hallidav  Cove,  ....  ... 

714 

721 

39 

Edington,  | rniJe  east  of  the  Ohio  river, 

Ohio  River  Bridge,  91'  above  low  water  in  the 

697 

704 

41.4 

Ohio  River,  . . 

Steubenville.  Junction  of  C.  cf  P.  R.  R., 
River  Division,  is  not  at  Steubenville,  but 
at  Mingo  Junction,  three  miles  south. 
The  junction  of  the  two  raAlroads  is  made 
by  a siding  on  a heavy  grade,  and  the 
main  tracks  differ  at  the  junction,  in  ele- 
vation, by  some  10',  P.,  C.  <£  St.  L.  rail- 
road being  higher. 

712 

719 

Levels  of  the  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.  were  copied  from  a profile  in  the  office  of 
the  company,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  profile  was  furnished  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Fel- 
ton, Jr.,  General  Superintendent,  and  corrected  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Becker,  Chief 
Engineer. 

Datum— Penna.  R.  R.  levels.  Add  7'  for  Ocean  levels  in  Column  2. 


d' InviJliers.']  piTTSBUiiGii  coal-begiox.  chap.  i. 
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12.  Chartiers  Railroad. 

(Table  181  of  Report  N.) 


Stations, 

Mean 

tide. 

Ocean 

level. 

Distance 

from 

Mansfield. 

Mansfield,  junction  with  P.,  C.  <&  St,  L.  P.  P., 
{See  Table  11,) 

766 

773 

Leasdale 

787 

794 

1 

Woodville,  

Bridgeville, 

797 

804 

2 

815 

822 

4 

Bovces, 

858 

865 

7 

Hill’s, 

893 

90) 

9 

Greer’s, 

896 

903 

10 

Van  Emman’s,  

915 

922 

11 

Morganza, 

931 

938 

Cannonsburg, 

Houston’s,  

928 

935 

14 

942 

949 

15 

.Johnston’s,  

Ewing’s  Mills, 

964 

971 

971 

978 

18 

Cook’s,  

996 

1003 

20 

Washington, 

1024 

1031 

23 

Elevations  on  Chartiers  Branch  R.  R.  were  furnislied  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Becker, 
Chief  Engineer  P.,  C.  & St.  L.  R.  R.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Add  7'  to  reduce  to  Ocean  level. 

13.  Pittsburgli  Levels. 

(Table  163  of  Report  N.) 

Elevations  of  points  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bench  Maeks. 

City 

datum. 

Ocean 

level. 

Window  sill  of  Monongahela  Incline  Plane,  check 
house,  . . .... 

407.075 

1106.275 

On  Belt-course  of  Union  Depot,  main  entrance, 

47.203 

746.403 

On  east  end  door-sill  of  Point  Breeze  hotel,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Penn  and  Fifth  avenue, 

273.814 

973.014 

On  belt-course  of  Muushall’s  distilleri^  corner  Penn 
and  Water  street ' 

28.198 

727.398 

On  door-sill  of  postofBce, 

51.554 

750.754 

On  embankment  of  lower  (old)  reservoir,  Bedford 

, 

avenue,  . . 

165.854 

865.044 

On  embankment  of  upper  (old)  reservoir,  Bedford 
avenue,  . 

On  flow-line  of  Highland  avenue  (new)  re.servoir,  . . 

401.674 

11(10.874 

365 

1064.200 

On  flow-line  of  Herron  Hill  (new)  reservoir 

560 

1259.200 

On  flow-line  of  Brilliant  Hill  (new)  reservoir,  .... 

235 

934.200 

Elevations  at  difl'erent  points  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  William  Martin,  Assistant  Engineer. 

Datum — Loiv  water  in  the  Allegheny  river  at  the  Suspension  Bridge,  which 
according  to  Mr.  James  T.  Gardener’s  determination,  is  699.20'  above  the  mean 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  See  page  655,  vol.  I,  Ha3^den’s  Geological  Sur- 
vey Report  of  1873. 
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14.  Pittsburgh  Levels. 

(See  Report  I2,  p.  330.) 


Above 

B.  M. 

Above 

Ocean. 

B.  M.  Union  Depot,  .... 

Accepted  elevation,  . . . 

745.26 

AlleghenvVallev  R.  R.  B.  M., 

4.14 

Below  Union  Depot,  B.  M.  . . 

741.12 

West  Penn.  R.  R.,  iunction 
P.,  Ft.  W.  & C.  R.  R., 

6.51 

Below  Un’n  Depot,B.  M.  (Uarll) 

738.75 

East  Lane  crossing,  W.  P.  R.R., 

3.58 

Below  Un’n  Depot,  B.  M. (Carll) 

741.68 

East  Lane  crossing,  W.  P.  R.R  , 

7.43 

Above  ocean  by  W.  P.  R.  R. 

East  Lane  crossing,  W.  P.  R.R., 

1.32 

profile. 

Too  high  by  W.  P.  R.R.  profile. 

Sycamore  St.  crossing,  W.  P. 
R.  R., 

3.86 

Below  Un’n  Depot  B.  M. (Carll) 

741.40 

Sycamore  St.  crossing,  W.  P. 
R.  R., 

7.43 

Above  ocean  bv  W.  P.  R.  R. 

Svcamore  St.  crossing,  W.  P. 
“R.  R.,  . 

1.60 

profile. 

Too  high  by  W.  P.  R.  R.  profile. 

ConnelLsville  (B.  & 0.  depot,) 
B.  M., 

10.16 

BelowUn’n  Depot,  B.  M.  (Carll) 

735.10 

Pittsburgh  oil  well  on  Boyd’s 
Hill,  

7.35 

0.10 

107.02 

Above  mid-tide  Baltimore  B.  & 
O.  profile. 

Too  low  by  B.  & O.  R.  R.  profile. 

Above  Union  Depot  B.  M.,  . . 

852.28 

Tlie  above  levels  were  taken  by  Mr.  John  H.  Carll,  1876-1877,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rectifying  the  system  of  railroad  and  oil  well  levels  throughout  north- 
west Pennsylvania. 

Datum— Lo?r)  water  in  Allegheny  River  at  Siispension  Bridge,  699'. 20,  from 
which  Union  Depot,  B.  M.,  was  determined==745'.26  above  Ocean  level. 

15.  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad. 

(Table  164  of  Report  N ; corrections  in  Report  12,  p.  339.) 


Above  Ocean. 

Stations. 

Profile 

Corrected. 

Miles  from 
Pittsburgh. 

elevt’n. 

levels. 

Pittslnirgh  Union  Depot,  

745 

745 

McCandless, 

740 

3.4 

Sharpsburg, 

745 

4.4 

Brilliant,  

747 

747 

6.0 

Waring, 

747 

6.6 

Wildwood,  

747 

7.7 

Sandv  Creek,  

746 

8.8 

Armstrong’s,  

746 

9.3 

Iona, 

746 

9.9 

Verona,  

745 

746 

10.3 

Edgewater,  

761 

11.2 

Hulton,  

778 

11.8 

.lohnson,  

759 

760 

15.1 

Logan’s  Ferry, 

755 

757 

16.5 

Parnassus, 

762 

763 

17.4 

Arnold 

792 

793 

19.0 

Camp  Ground, 

789 

Tarentum, 

Chartiers 

777 

778 

20.7 

765 

22.2 

d'  InvilUers.']  Pittsburgh  coal- rug  ion.  chap.  r. 
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''Above  Ocean. 

Miles  from 
Pittsburgh. 

Stations. 

Profile 

eleva’n. 

Corrected 

levels. 

Soda  Works, 

Graver’s  Ferrv,  .... 

761 

22.9 

785 

27.2 

West  Penn  Junction  ; {junction  with 
W.  P.  P.  R.,  (See  Table,) 

790 

791 

28.8 

Kittanniug,  

809 

810 

44.5 

The  levels  on  the  A.  V.  R.  R.  are  the  joint  production  of  those  obtained 
from  the  protile  of  the  company,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Blackstone,  Chief 
Engineer,  and  from  the  results  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Carll’s  surveys  in  1877. 

Datum— Penna.  R.  R.,  at  Pittsburgh. 


16.  West  Penn  Railroad. 

(Table  ti8  of  Report  N,  and  corrections  in  Is,  p.  o40.) 


Above 

Ocean. 

Distance 

from 

Allegheny 

Stations. 

Profile 

Corrected. 

elevt’n. 

levels. 

City. 

Pittsburgh  Union  Depot,  B.  M.,  . . 

Junction  withP.,  Ft.  W.&C.  R.  R.,(See 

745.26 

Table  14,)  . . 

Allegheny  City,  East  Lane,  (See  Table 

738.75 

14,) 

743 

742. 00 

Bennett,  . . . . 

741 

2 

Sharpsburg,  Main  street, 

739 

5 

Ross,  

745 

8 

Fairview, 

741 

Harmersville,  

743 

12 

Springdale, 

749 



16 

Bailey’s  Run, 

753 

Tarentum, 

757 

20 

Natrona,  

768 

21 

Karns, 

768 

23 

Sligo, 

Butler  Junction;  junction  of  Butler 

775 

24 

Branch, 

769 

271 

Freeport, (Depot,)  . . . ... 

772 

28 

A.  V.  R.  R.  Crossing,  (See  Table  15,) 

785 

791 

29 

Hill’s  Mills,  

780 

Grinders 

827 

Townsend’s  Summit, 

887 

37 

Apollo, 

823 

39 

Roaring  Run, 

830 

42 

North-west,  

894 

Salina, 

955 

45 

Helma, 

1017 

Fairbanks  Coal  R.  R.  Connection,  . . . 

933 

Grade  near  mines,  \ Branch  T in p ' 

Bottom  of  coal  bed,  ( ^ . 

1118 

1140 

Saltsburg,  Market  street,  

891 

49 

Livermore, 

945 

58 

Blairsville,  Market  street  station, 
Blairsville  Intersection,  jicncfton  wit/j  P. 

1011 

63 

B.  R.,  (See  Table  1,) 

1113. 00 

66 
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Elevations  in  Allegheny  County.* 

City  of  P ittsburgh. 

Above 

tide. 

Winebiddle  estate,  north  of  East  Liberty  ; country  pit,  Pitts- 

burgh  Coal,  . . ...  1089' 

Irwin  country  pit,  bead  of  Forbes  avenue, 1108 

English  pit,  west  of  Nine-Mile  Run, 1102 

Fleming  pit.  Forward  avenue, 1097 

Cannon  pit,  north  of  Brown’s  Chapel, 1064 

Country  pit  on  east  side  of  same  outcrop, 1084 

Brown’s  pit,  above  B.  & O.  R.  R.  track,  1010 

Coleman  pit,  near  Penn  township  line,  ; . . 1150 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  head  of  Wildwood  avenue, 1120 

Pit  on  Duquesne  Heights,  Little  Saw  Mill  Run, 1011 

Pit  in  32d  ward,  on  Southern  avenue, 1011 

Pit  in  30th  ward,  river  outcrop,  1031 

Pit  on  branch  of  Saw  Mill  Run,  Washington  avenue,  . . . 1041 

Pit  at  head  of  Incline  Plane,  27th  ward, 1021 

Pit  at  head  of  21st  street  incline, 1021 

Pit  at  head  of  29th  street  incline, 1031 

Rear  end  of  this  pit  in  Lower  St.  Clair, 1021 

Fox  pit  on  plank  road,  . . (1035)  1023 

Country  pit,  forks  of  Saw  Mill  Run,  north-east  of  West  Lib- 
erty,   . . 991 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  head  of  south-west  fork,  near  St.  Clair 

hotel,  . . . . 981 

Banksville  xht,  Union  township, (955)  969 

Penn  toionsliip. 

Billingstein  and  McKenzie  pit,  head  of  Nine-lMile  Run,  . 1130 

Elevation  of  Pittslnirgli  coal  in  Westinghouse  well,  .... 

F.  Ellis’  X)it,  head  of  Nine-Mile  Run,  1148 

Mason’s  countr\'  pit, 1148 

Benjamin  Elms’,  . ...  1148 

Eder’s  pit  on  Wynman’s  property, 1133 

N.  Y.  & C.  Co.  Sandy  Creek  pit,  entrance  at  trestle  on  same 

crop,  . . ....  1128 

Grade  of  Sandy  Creek  railroad  in  Sandy  Creek  village,  . , 806 
Graver’s  mine,  Saltzburg  road,  north-east  from  Sandy  Creek 

village, ....  1131 

Country  pit,  Sandy  Creek  road,  north  of  school  house,  . . . 1081 

John  Stewart’s  jjit,  Saltzburg  road,  1129 

New  Yoriv  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company,  No.  2,  pit 

mouth, 1079 

Water-pit  at  end  of  No.  2 tunnel,  1061 

Pit  on  Pucketa  road.  Morrow’s  kiln, . . 1051 


* Unless  otherwise  stated,  in  all  cases  where  coal  pits  occur  in  the  following 
ables,  tlie  Pittsburgh  Coal-bed  is  referred  to. 
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Above 

tide. 

C.  Cunliff’s  pit, 1051 

Johnson’s  pit,  south-east  corner  of  township, 1040' 

Water  pit  of  Plum  Creek  mines,  N.  Y.  & C.  G.  Coal  Co.,  . . 10(56 

Plum  Creek,  main  pit  mouth,  . . 1086 

Gray’s  pit,  east  of  Catholic  church.  Plum  township, 1084 

Miller’s  pit.  Plum  township, 1081 


Chartlers  toionslcip. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  above  Sheridan  station, 1100 

Wettingill  & Gormley’s  pit, 1068 

Hodgson’s  pit 1079 

Summit  of  Grafton  road, 1179 

Craft’s  pit  on  east  side  of  Crafton  road, ....  1010 

Phoenix  pit.  No.  1,  on  Chartiers  railroad  branch,  Idlewood 

station,  972 

Phoenix  water  pit.  No.  2,  on  south-east  side  of  hill, 959 

Sterrett  drift,  north  of  cross  roads,  976 

Fox’s  new  pit,  north  of  Washington  pike, 1010 


Wilkins  toionsliip. 

Dickson’s  pit,  east  of  Swissvale, 1112 

McKelvey  coal,  1097 

Duquesne  mine,  main  pit,  . . . 1092 

Duquesne  mine,  entrance  to  third  hill, 1081 

Duquesne  mine,  entrance  to  fourth  hill,  . 1075 

Duquesne  mine,  rear  pit  to  fourth  hill,  Muokle  Rat  Hollow,  1065 

Hampton  mine  pit, 1097 

Wyman  <fe  Sutton’s  country  pit,  ......  . . . . 110) 

Montgomery  pit,  in  ravine  south-west  from  Lime  Hill  school 

house,  1057 

Oak  Hill  mine  No.  3,  Thompson’s  Run, 1015 

Chalfant  pit,  (P.  Kenyon),  on  Greensburg  pike, 1010 

Campbell’s  pit,  Elliott’s  farm,  north  of  Braddock, 1057 

Corry  pit,  east  from  Hawkins  station,  P.  R.  R., 1068 

Country  pit  on  hill  north  of  Hawkins  station,  P.  R.  R.,  . 1073 

Railroad  beneath  Oak  Hill  Colliery,  No.  4,  Patton  township,  795 

Oak  Hill  mine.  No.  4,  , . 1035 

Pit  opening  on  west  outcrop,  about  1 mile  south-west  of  Oak 

Hill,  No 4,  1041 

Rear  or  south-east  end  of  this  tunnel,  Patton  township,  . . 1025 
South-east  end  of  main  tunnel,  at  Mrs.  Olugstone’s,  Patton 

township, 1080 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  school  house.  No.  1,  in  main  tunnel,  Pat- 
ton township, 1062 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  in  ravine  li  miles  north-east  from  Oak  Hill, 

No.  4,  Patton  township, 1070 

Country  pit  in  ravine  south-west  from  Monroeville,  Northern 

turnpike, 1100 
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Above 

tide. 


North  Versailles  toionsliip. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Brown’s  Saltzburg  mines,  face  adit,  ....  970 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Brown’s  Saltzburg  mines,  butt  adit,  . . . 985 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  east  end  of  engine  tunnel, 1026 

CoaZ,  south  tunnel,  daylight  at  Ludvvick’s,  . . .1071 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Tapley’s  country  pit  on  Crooked  Run,  . . 1076 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Brown’s  opening  head  of  crop  on  Crooked 

Run,  ...  . . 1085 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Overholtz’s  country  pit,  south  of  Greensburg 

pike, 1136 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  White’s  pit,  north  side  of  Greensburg  pike,  1156 
Pl«s5(tr<7/i  CVia?,  Michaels’ pit,  on  Greensburg  pike,  . . .1186 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Wallace  pit,  north  of  Greensburg  pike,  . . 1181 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Miller’s  pit,  north  of  Greensburg  pike,  . . 1196 

South  Versailles  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Foster  pit  near  Nortli  Versailles  line,  . . 1124 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Powers  pit,  north  of  Reservoir  Hill,  McKees- 

jjort,  . . 1068 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Mont  Blanc  coal,  F.  N.  McClure,  1178 

■ Pittsburgh  Coal,  John  Christy  pit,  north  of  Youghiogheny 

river,  ...  1123 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Dewees  & Co.  pit,  north  of  Youghiogheny 

river, . 1058 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Alpsville  mine,  pit  mouth,  892 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  O.sceola  mine,  pit  mouth,  955 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  J.  McClintock  pit,  east  of  Jack’s  Run,  . . . 1148 


Scott  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  on  George’s  Creek  one-half  mile  from  Char- 


tiers  Creek,  ....  . 807 

Pittsburgh  Coal  crop  at  George’s  Creek  forks,  857 

Nixon’s  drift  on  Chartiers  Valley  R.  R.,  ....  ....  826 

Bain’s  drift  on  Chartiers  Valley  R.  R.,  Leasdale  station,  . . . 832 

Pittsburgh  Coal  crop,  pit  on  Scrubgrass  Run,  824 

Pittsburgh  Coal  crop,  pit  south  of  Woodville, 823 

Bower  Hill  coal  pit, 844 

Upper  St.  Clair  toionship. 

Coal  pit  on  Chartiers  Creek,  near  Scott  township  line,  . . . . 817 

Chartiers  Block  Coal  Co.  drift,  on  Panther  Run,  876 

Chartiers  Block  Coal  Co.  drift  one  half  mile  further  up  Pan- 
ther Run,  ....  887 

Coal  pit  on  Connor  heirs’  property, 887 

Coal  pit,  McLaughlin’s  Run,  D.  Gilmore  land, 802 

Coal  pit,  McLaughlin’s  Run,  W.  Aber  land,  817 

Coal  pit,  McLaughlin  Run,  soutli  ot  S.  Collins, 832 

Coal  pit,  forks  of  run, 868 

Coal  pit,  W.  Andrews, 868 


d' Incllliers.~\  Pittsburgh  coal-region,  chap.  i. 


Hf) 


Above 

tide. 


Baldwin,  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  (check  liouse),  Hays  Beck  Run  mine,  . . . 970 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  entrance  to  first  tunnel,  Hays  Beck  Run 

mine,  978 

Pittsburgh  coal  pit,  rear  end  of  Hays  works,  near  Mattliews’ 

place.  Saw  Mill  Run,  , , . , 953 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Fairhaven  bank,  east  fork  of , Saw  Mill  Run,  939 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  McDonough  pit,  in  ravine  near  Scott  town- 
ship line,  987 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  near  crop  below  Castle  Shannon,  952 
Point  View  hotel,  Brownsville  road,  1224 

PUtsburgh  Coal,  Cowan’s  pit,  on  Beaver  Branch  of  Street’s 

Run, 965 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  pit  at  Grape  Vine  Inn,  branch  of  Street’s 

Run, 942 

B.  & O.  R.  R.,  (Wheeling  Branch)  at  mouth  of  Beaver’s  Run, 

about 844 

Reilly  pit,  north  side  of  Street’s  Run,  at  this  jioint, 


Ilifflhi  lowns/tip. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  D.  Calhoun  country  pit,  east  from  Hays’ 

Run,  1045 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  R.  Calhoun  country  pit,  head  of  West’s 

Creek,  1058 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  G.  Wesley  country  pit,  head  of  branch  to 

Whiteacre  Run,  . . , . . 1040 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Bellwood  mine,  head  of  Whiteacre  Run,  . 1033 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Greensprings  mine,  ( Fawcett  & Co.,)  head 

of  incline  plane, 1062 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Greensprings  mine,  south  end  of  first 

tunnel, 1056 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Greensprings  mine,  south  end  of  second 

tunnel, . . 1043 

Pittsburgh  coal,  Greensprings  mine,  north  end  of  third 

tunnel, 1038 

Pitisbttrgh  Coal,  Cochran  country  pit  on  road,  branch  of 

Thompson’s  Run, . 992 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  c luntry  pit  on  road,  rear  of  Colonel  John 

Neel’s  workings,  , , 968 

Pittsburgh  Coat,  Neel  & Oliver  mine  (abandoned)  at  Ger- 
mant  wn,  ...  ,956 

Pittsburgh  Coal  opening,  point  of  hill,  Neel  & Oliver  work- 
ings, ...  956 

Pittsburgh  Coa?  old  pit,  Neel’s  lower  coal  works,  (abandon- 
ed,)   946 

IHttshurgh  Coal  Neel’s  third  and  largest  opening,  opposite 

McKeesport,  ...  946 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Stone  mine,  head  of  incline,  (Coal  Valley 

mines,) . 965 

10 
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Above 

tide. 

Pittsburgh  Coni,  Stone  mine,  entrance  to  second  tunnel, 

brancli  of  Thompson’s  Run, 973 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Stone  mine,  rear  of  second  tunnel,  south  , 

side  of  Thompson’s  Run,  . . 985 

PitUburgh  Coal,  Stone  mine,  entrance  to  third  hill,  north- 
east of  Union  Church,  Thompson’s  Run,  1004 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Stone  mine,  entrance  to  third  hill,  J mile 

west  of  Union  Church, 1005 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Stone  mine,  pit  on  public  road,  north  of 

Gilday’s  B.  S.  S., 1014 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Amity  mine,  (J.  C.  Risher  & Co.,)  pit  in 

hollow, 977 

Morton  Summit,  north  of  Amity  mine  pit, 1200 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Risher’s,  rear  pit  mouth,  entrance  to  second 

hill,  north  side  of  Thompson’s  Run, 1004 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Camden  mine,  head  of  river  incline,  . . . 943 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Camden  mine,  pit  in  ravine  east  of  Lebanon 
Church,  . . . . ....  1037 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Alequippa  mine,  head  of  incline  on  river,  921? 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Alequippa  mine,  rear  of  post  tunnel,  . 938 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Alequippa  mine,  entrance  to  second  hill,  910 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  (Snodgrass)  Rock  Run  mine,  entrance  to 
second  hill,  ...  938 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  on  public  road  at  Lebanon  P.  O.,  984 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  McGowan  pit,  north-west  of  Lebanon  P.  O.,  1000 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  at  head  of  Pine  Run,  ....  1030 
Pittsburgn  Coal,  Rath  country  pit,  head  of  Lewis  Run,  . . 1047 
Patterson  Summit,  east  of  U.  P.  Church,  ...  ....  1295 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  pit  on  Weir  farm,  on  branch  of  Street’s  Run,  1038 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  John  McKee  pit,  head  of  crop  on  Street’s 

Run,  ...  . . . 945 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Patterson  pit,  on  Patterson  branch  of  Street’s 

Run, 1013 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hays’  lower  pit,  (south)  east  side  of  Street’s 

Run, 998 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hays’  water-level  drift,  north  of  last.  Street’s 

Run,  ...  990 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  west  entrance  to  south  tunnel  to  Hamilton 

Hollow, 1010 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  east  entrance  to  south  tunnel  in  Hamilton 

Hollow, 1014 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  west  entrance  to  middle  tunnel  to  Hamilton 

Hollow,  . ....  . . 1018 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  west  entrance  to  north  tunnel  to  Hamilton 

Hollow,  1012 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  east  entrance  to  north  tunnel  in  Hamilton 

Hollow, 1012 

Pittsburgh  Coat,  Risher’s  new  opening  in  branch  of  Hamilton 
Hollow, 103 


d' InvilUers.']  Pittsburgh  coal-regiox.  chap.  i. 


14 


Above 

tide, 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  HilPs  country  pit  at  head  of  crop,  Hamilton 

Hollow,  . . 1035 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Rislier’s  country  pit  at  head  of  east  fork,  . 1030 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Miller’s  pit,  in  flat,  at  head  of  West’s  Run,  . 1032 


Jefersoii  township. 


Pittsburgh  Coal,  O’Neill  mine,  Aber  coal,  south  side  Coal 

Valley, 879 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  drift  on  opposite  side  of  Coal  Valley,  . . 900 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  drift  at  head  of  Coal  Valley,  Mifflin  town- 
ship line,  912 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Foster,  Clark  <fe  Wood's  mine,  tiead  of  in- 
cline,   901 

Summit  on  public  road,  over  Foster,  Clark  & Wood’s  work- 
ings,   1150 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  rear  pit  mouth  of  Foster,  Clark  & Wood’s 

mine,  on  branch  of  Lewis  Run, 876 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Larges  country  pit,  on  hill,  south  side  Peter’s 

Creek, 912 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Walton’s  lower  drift  mouth,  in  ravine  back 

of  West  Elizabeth,  976 

Summit  of  road  at  J.  Ray’s  house,  limestone, 1131 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Walton’s  dilly  pit  mouth.  No.  2,  Robinson 

Run,  . . ...  916 

Redstone  CoaZ  6ed  in  road  near  Tepe  school  house,  . . . .1021 

Summit  of  road,  Tepe  school  house, . . .1071 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  outcrop  in  north  fork  of  Lobb’s  creek,  north- 
east of  Con  verson’s  store,  901 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Walton’s  (upper)  Calamity  pit, 881 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Walton's  (lower)  new  Calamity  pit,  ....  871 

Summit  over  coal  here, 1111 

Samuel  Heath’s  flagstone  quarry,  956 

Shepler’s  house,  979 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Shepler’s  country  pit,  near  Peter's  Creek,  . 871 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Dr.  Finley’s  pit,  about, 870 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Castor  pit,  on  public  road,  869 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Peirce’s  pit,  opposite  side  of  ravine 869 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hoffman’s  pit,  in  hill  south  side  of  Peter’s 

creek,  . . 881 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Bedell’s  pit,  in  hill,  south  side  of  Peter’s 

creek, 889 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Bedell’s  pit.  No.  2,  south  side  of  Peter’s 

creek,  . . . . 891 

Peter’s  creek  at  Larges  bridge, 711 

Pittsburgh  coal,  Curry  pit,  in  ravine,  east  side  of  Lick  Run,  . 986 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hindman  pit,  in  same  ravine, 991 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Doughty  pit,  east  of  Cochran’s  Mill,  east  side 

of  Lick  Run, 1001 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  John  A.  Mowry’s  pit, 982 
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• jI  bove 

tide. 

rUisburgh  Coal,  John  Snee  pit, 969 

rutslmrgh  Coal,  Snee’s  pit  mouth,  Gillhall,  996 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Woodford’s  pit, 984 

Piltsburgh  Coal,  Beam’s  Mill,  999 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Espey’s,  on  Lewis  Run, 997 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Rankin’s  pit,  991 

P(;<hs6Hr<7A  CofflZ,  Rankin’s  old  pit,  1003 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Stewart’s  pit, 947 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Chamberlain’s,  935 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  old  pit  on  Wilson  Run,  branch  of  Lick  Run,  943 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  H.  B.  Wallace  pit,  near  the  Snowden  town- 
ship line, 931 


i^nowtlen  toionship. 

Pittsburgh  coal,  H.  B.  Wallace  pit  near  Jefferson  line,  ...  931 
Piitsburgh  Coal,  Long  pit  mouth,  . ...  966 

Pittsburgh  Ooai,  James  Wilson  pit  mouth,  west  side  of  Lick 

Run,  ■ • • ...  • 953 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  McElhaney  pit  mouth,  . . ...  .969 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  John  Wallace  pit,  west  side  of  Lick  Run,  . 998 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  King’s  pit,  further  south, 1027 

Pt'ths6Mry/t  Codf,  A ber’s  (Woods)  pit,  1017 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Aber’s  second  pit 1001 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Brown’s  pit,  1015 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  at  head  of  Little  Piney  Fork, 939 

Piltsburgh  Coal,  Glenn’s  pit.  Cat  Fish  Run,  .949 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Harger’s  pit,  Cat  Fish  Run,  977 

PPfsfutry/t  Goaf,  Handle’s  pit,  Clydesdale  stock  farm,  . , . 987 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Miller’s  pit  on  Piney  Fork, 988 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Rigg’s  pit  on  Piney  Fork, 1009 

Pi:»sf;Mry ft  Goaf,  Good  boy’s  pit,  955 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Bedell’s  old  pit  (Pittsburgh&Chicago,Ko.l)  922 
J’ittsburgh  Coal,  Bedell’s  new  pit, (Pittsburgh  & Chicago,  No. 

2,)  • • *95 

Summit,  Twelve  Mile  House,  near  Washington  county  line,  1168 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Bowie’s  pit  on  Library  road, 1008 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Higbee’s  pit  on  Library  road,  1003 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Siebold’s  pit  on  Library  road,  983 

Pitlsbiirgh  Coal,  Potter  pit, 933 

Library  village,  963 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  pit  on  Brownsville  road  400  yards  north 

Twelve  Mile  House, 1021 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Nolan  pit  north  side  of  Piney  Fork,  on 

Brownsville  road, 1004 


d' Invilliers.']  Pittsburgh  coal-regioh.  chap.  i. 


149 


Elevations  in  Lincoln,  Elizahelh , and  Forioard  town- 
ships. 

Above 

tide. 

Pittsburgh  Coat,  Hunter’s  drift,  (abandoned,)  just  south  of 

Reynolds’, 940' 

Pitt&btirgh  Coal,  Miller’s  opening  on  ridge  road,  south  of  Rey- 
nolds’,   946 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Edmindston  mine,  J miles  south  of  junction 

of  rivers, 956 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Penny  mines, 964 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  McClure  coal  pit, 998 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  in  road  north  of  Phillips’  pit, 1060 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Phillips’  country  pit, 1088 

Pittsbuigh  Coal,  crop  in  road  north  of  Jenny  Lind  school- 

house,  1108 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Robbins  & Jenkins’  mine  on  Monongahela 

River, 973 

Hill  summit,  Alexander  Calhoun’s  place, 1229 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  Alexander  Calhoun’s,  between  forks  of 

Dead  Man’s  Hollow, 1108 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Crossdale  pit,  at  head  of  Harper’s  Hollow,  1098 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Gumbert  & Hewey',  rear  pit  on  west  fork  of 

Logan's  Hollow, ' . . . 1009 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  O’Neill’s  (Brown’s)  mine,  head  of  Logan’s 

Hollow,  999 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Cornell  & Werling’s  mine,  (Brown  & Co.,) 

south  of  Boston, 989 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Cornell  & Werling’s  mine,  rear  pit  in  Wild 

Cat  Hollow, ...  895 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Eagle  Nest  mine  on  Youghiogheny  river,  . 988 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  abandoned  pit,  Duncan’s  Hollow,  on  P. 

McK.  & Y,  R.  R.,  . . . 862 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Dravo  pit,  near  Duncan  Station,  847 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Lake  Shore  Gas  Coal  Co.,  old  Ciero  mine,  . 808 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Stringtown  mines,  about  800 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  J.  H.  Henderson,  upper  pit  on  Wild  Cat 

Hollow, 836 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  J.  H.  Henderson,  lower  pit  on  Wild  Cat 

Hollow, . 816 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Daggart’s  lower  pit  in  ravine,  branch  of  Wild 

Cat  Hollow, 816 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Daggart’s  upper  pin  ravine,  branch  of  Wild 

Cat  Hollow, . , . . . 821 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Eicher’s  country  pit,  south  side  of  Wild  Cat 

Hollow, 811 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Eicher’s  county  pit,  north  side  of  Wild  Cat 

Hollow, 816 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  South  West  Gas  Coal  Co.  pit, 810 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Boyd’s  Hill  mines.  Ocean  Nos.  3 and  4,  W. 

L.  Scott  & Co., 811  * 
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Above 

tide. 


Fittsimrgh  Coal,  ^ mile  further  south,  along  P.,  McK.  &.  Y. 

R.  R.,  , . . 816 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Ocean  No.  2 initae,  (W.  L.  Scott  cfe  Co.,)  on 

P.,  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.,  807 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Atlantic  mines,  (Bly,)  north  of  Howell’s 

Run, . . .790 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Pacific  mines,  (Bly,)  south  side  of  Howell’s 

Run, 819 

Fiitsburgh  Coa/,  country  pit,  north  side  of  Howell’s  Run,  . 797 
Fiitsburgh  Coal,  south  or  water-pit  of  Pacific  mines  on  Doug- 
lass Run, 81 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  crop  west  of  B.  S.  S.,  on  Pierce's  Fork, 

Howell’s  Run, ...  ...  800 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Weaver’s  pit,  4200'  below  (north)  of  Pol- 
lock’s Run,  ....  . . 838 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  country  pit,  500'  below  (north)  of  Pollock’s 

Run, 833 

Sumtnit  on  road  below  Round  Hill  Church,  head  of  Pierce’s 

Fork, 1092 

Fedstone  Coal  opening  at  head  ot  Hayden’s  Run,  (Falling 
'rimberRun,)  . . . ....  925 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  country  pit,  opposite  Hilldale  Hotel,  . . 888 
Fiitsburgh'  Coal,  Horner  & Roberts,  main  pit  at  Hilldale,  . . 879 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Horner  & Roberts,  new  pit, 882 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Lovedale  pit  at  Lovedale,  . . 953 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Morton  pit  at  crop  on  south  branch  of 

Wiley’s  Run, 908 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Peter  Wedell  country  pit,  north  branch  of 

Wiley’s  Run 980 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  bottom  of  shaft,  rear  workings,  of  Cornell 

& Werling  mine, 955 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  O’Neill  mine,  just  south  of  East  Elizabeth 

on  Monongahela  River, 941 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Wenona  mines,  on  Leecli  Creek,  . . 830 

Fiitsburgh  Coal  pit  at  point  of  hill,  north  side  of  Leech  Creek,  855 
Coa(,  Irwin’s  abandoned  pit,  . . . 800 

IHtlsburgh  Coal,  in  ravine  1 mile  from  river,  on  L.  S.  quarry 

track,  ‘ 780 

Coa?,  H.  D.  O’Neill’s  mine,  (McKnight  pit,)  . . 833 

Fittsburgh  Coal,  Gardner  pit  at  Elkhorn, 776 

Fiitsburgh  Coal,  Old  Eagle  mine  at  Elkhorn,  770 

Fittsburgh  Coal,  Horner  pit,  \ mile  further  south-east,  . . . 781 

Fittsburgh  Coal,  Campbell  <fe  Bakewell  pit,  812 

Fittsburgh  Coal,  Rankin’s  pit,  west  of  Sunnyside, 760 

Cou?,  Milesville  mines,  west  or  new  entry,  . . . 790 
Fittsburgh  Coal,  Milesville  mines,  east  or  old  entry,  ....  780 
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Elevations  in  Washington  County. 

Above 

tide. 

Union  township. 

Gastonville  village,  B.  & O.  R.  R.  track, 895 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Pittsburgh  & Chicago  Gas  Coal  Co.,  No.  1 

mine, 925 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Murphy  pit  at  Fry’s  place,  south  side  of 

Peter’s  creek  at  Finleyville, 917 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Finley  pit,  south  side  B.  & O.  track,  above 

Finleyville, ' . 971 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Rankin  (abandoned)  pit  on  Uuion-Not- 

tingham  line,  - 964 

Summit  at  forks  of  road  south  (Mingo  creek  road,)  . . . .1120 
“Great  Limestone,’’  200  yards  east  of  cross  roads  to  Cannons- 

burg, 970 

Continuing  on  south-east  dip  to  Mingo  church,  at 940 

iSewickley  (“!)  Coai  crop  in  ravine  further  south-east,  at  . . 855 
Bedstone  Coal,  at  pumps  of  Buffalo  mines,  on  Mingo  creek,  835 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  this  point,  bottom  of  shaft,  765 

Coa?  outcrop  at  Mingo  covered  bridge,  ....  780 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Courtney  mine,  on  river  at  Courtney  station,  774 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Garfield  mine,  on  Monongahela  river,  . . 753 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Buffalo  mine,  on  Monongahela  river,  . . 755 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Cincinnati  (new)  mine,  ....  757 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  on  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R.,  at  Huston  Run  station,  761 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Coal  Bluff  mine,  771 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Cliff  mine,  ....  . . . 800 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Banner  mine.  No.  1,  816 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Banner  mine.  No.  2,  ...  824 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  at  Hilldale  mine,  near  Allegheny  county  line,  869 

' Peters  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Legler  mine,  north-west  of  FinleN'ville,  . 10  '4 

Bedstone  Coal,  in  Brov\  nsville  road  north-west  of  Legler  pit,  1089 
Great  limestone,  on  hill  near  Twelve  Mile  House,  . . 1135 

Great  limestone,  in  cut  on  (abandoned)  Pittsburgh  Southern 

R.  R.,  south  of  Twelve  Mile  House,  . . . .1118 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Boyer  pit,  south  side  of  grade,  Pittsburgh 

Southern  R.  R.,  , 1038 

Pittsburgh  Coai,  McGowan’s  (Andre’s)  pit,  south-east  of  last,  1028 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Peter’s  creek.  No.  1,  mine,  near  Anderson 

station,  B.  & O.R.  R., ....  984 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Anderson  mine,  lOOyards  further  south-west, 

north  side  of  Peter’s  creek, 969 

No  tt  in  gh  a in  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Nottingham  mine.  No.  1, 969 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Nottingham  mine.  No.  2,  500  yards  south,  . 978 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Phillips  pit,  south  side  of  creek  at  Anderson 
station, 981 
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Above 

tide. 

Carroll  lownsltlp. 

PUtf.burgh  Coni,  Mingo  mine,  at  Mingo  station,  P.  V.  & C.  R. 

R., 770 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Gibson  pit,  on  road  up  Mingo  creek,  . . . 770 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Lotink’s  pit,  beyond  grist  mill,  . . . 780 

Pittsburgh  Coal  pits,  south  side  of  creek  at  Mingo  bridge,  . 780 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  New  Eagle  mine,  on  river  north-west  of  Mo- 

nongahela  City,  . , . 786 

I’ittsbiirgh  Coal,  Dry  Run  mine,  nortii  of  Monongahela  City,  811 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  J.  Peters’  pit,  on  Pigeon  creek,  just  south  of 

Monongahela  City,  790 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Tullman  and  Canday  pit.  Pigeon  creek,  . . 798 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  back  of  race  track.  Pigeon  creek,  803 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Dr.  Van  Voorhees’  pit.  Pigeon  creek,  . . . 788 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Haywood’s  (new)  pit.  Pigeon  creek,  . . 758 
I'ittsburgh  Coal,  Clinton  Van  Voorhees’  pit,  near  crop  on 

Pigeon  creek, 788 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Catsburg  (Stibe’s)  mine,  rear  pit  in  Scott 

Hollow, ...  758 

J'ittsburgh  Coal,  Bolman  pit.  Pigeon  creek,  south  side,  . . 783 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Woodward  pit.  Pigeon  creek  south  side,  . 783 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  New  Catsburg  mine,  main  (river)  pit  mouth,  778 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Ivile  mine,  (Jones)  east  of  last,  77o 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Black  Diamond  (Brown’s)  mine  on  river,  776 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Robinson  (Hays’)  mine,  790 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Old  Victory  mine,  (abandmed,) 784 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  abandoned  pit  one  eighth  mile  below  Baird’s 
station,  . ....  782 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  abandoned  (second)  pit,  old  Buzziard  mine,  790 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Old  Venture  mine,  Crombie,  Skillen  & Co., 

Baird’s  station,  ....  ...  805 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Boyle  mine,  above  Columbia,  864 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Whiteville  ni  ne,  below  Wolf  Harbor  Run,  883 

Allen  toionship. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  Clipper  mine,  Allenport 829 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Peacock  mine,  west  from  Luceyville,  . . 783 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  American  mine,  west  from  Luceyville,  . . 783 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Gregg  mine,  near  Woods  Run,  785 

Coal,  Champion  mine,  near  Woods  Run,  ....  789 

Pittsburgh  Coat,  Caledonia  mine,  794 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Eclipse  mine,  at  East  Pike  Run  township 
line,  790 

J^Jast  Pilie  Bun  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Dexter  mine,  on  public  road, 800' 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Globe  mine,  800 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Reed  pit, 790 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Greentield  pit,  belowPike  Run,  (Neel  Mine, ) 780 
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Above 

tide. 

Forks  of  Pike  Run  at  bridge, 792 

nttsburgh  t'oal  ? about  20'  above  Pike  Run,  ....  . 812 

On  Pike  Run  at  second  bridge  of  B.  & O.  R.  R , ( projected  ) . 802 

Pt«s6M7-,9A  Coa/,  ? Sinaliwood  Bank, on  Pike  Run, 842 

PitUburgh  Coal  at  C.  Michener  pit.  Pike  Run, 762 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Chalfant  pit.  Pike  Run,  ....  ...  752 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  Knob  Mine  Slope,  soutli  of  West  Browns- 
ville,   710 

Top  of  Slope,  Knob  mine, 778 


East  Bethlehem,  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  on  Monongabela  River  above  Dam  No.  5,  750 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Driftwood  Bend  Mine,  (old  Black  Hawk,)  . 762 


Pittsburgh  Coal,  opened  at  road  level,  . . 765 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Walkins  bank,  773 

Pittsburgh  Coal.  Taylor  (Dale)  pit,  790 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Crouch  pit,  abandoned,  ....  ...  803 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hanc  >ck  pit,  north  of  Centreville  road,  . . 833 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Vandegrift  pit,  ....  838 

Pittsburgh  Cool,  Bears  pit,  back  of  Salt  Works 833 

Coa7,  Register’s  and  Dan  Martin’s  pits,  ....  833 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Finnis  St.  Clair’s  pit, ....  838 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Weaver’s  pit,  below  Fredericktown,  . . 833 

Pittsburgh  Co  i l,  abandoned  pit  back  of  Fredericktown  mill,  818 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Mrs.  Phillips’  pit, 808 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Montgomery  mine,  near  river  bank,  ....  755 
Millsboro’  Village,  750 


Elevations  in  Greene  County. 

3Io no ngahel a townsh ip . 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  mouth  of  Muddy  Run,  Cumberland  town- 


ship  500± 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  mouth  of  Whitely  Creek,  about 760± 

Pittsftjtr.r/A  Coo 7,  at  Gray's  house,  25  ± below  surface,  . . . 770? 

PerfitOJte  Coa7  ? at  Gray’s  Distillery  pit, 831 

P.C6'6m7Y//(  CooZ  crop  in  tir.st  ravine  south  of  Lock  No.  7,  . . 829 

PittsfittrY/i  Coa7  in  old  pit  south  of  M.  E.  Church,  .....  872 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Stevenson  mine,  889 

Pittsburgh  Coo?,  Gabler’s  new  pit,  north-west  of  Greensboro’,  891 
Pittsburgh  Cool,  Black’s  bank,  ^ mile  west  of  Greensboro’, 

on  Morgantown  road 914 

Sewickley  (?)  Coal,  on  Mapleton  road,  above  Bobtown  bridge 

over  Dunkard's  Creek,  . . 950 

Waynesburg?  Coal,  higher  up  road,  (north,)  1100 

Coal  smut  on  road  near  Summit,  on  township  line,  . . 1170 

Smut  oil  north  side  of  hill  on  road  descending  to  Whitely 

Creek,  . ...  1090 

Whitely  Bridge,  near  Willow  Grove,  {Greene  toivnship,)  . 915 
Willow  Grove  Hotel,  coal  smut,  ( Creejie  7ow7i5/up, ) ....  945 
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Above 

tide. 

Coal  opened  (Uniontown?)  ^ mile  east  of  Willow  Grove,  . . 1075 
Coal  opened  ( Waynesburg  ?)  i mile  east  of  Willow  Grove,  . 1155 

Wliitely  Bridge  at  Mapleton,  . 885 

Sewickley  Coal,  opened  near  creek  level,  870 

Coal  crop  on  Morgantown  road,  1 mile  west  from  Greensboro’,  935 

Pittslmryh  Coni,  (Williams’?)  opened  in  road, 910 

Fittehuryh  Coal,  100  3'ards  further  down  run 910 

Filtsbvrf/h  Coal,  third  (Williams’)  opening, 922 

Hotel  at  Greensboro’  30'  above  river,  about 801 

Duiiliard  toionsliip. 

Dunkard  Creek  Bridge,  789' 

New  school-house  on  Wiley  P.  O.  road,  1008 

Wiley  P.  O.  cro.ss-roads,  (State  Road  intersection,) 988 

Sewickley  Coal,  south  25  j^ards  from  cross  roads,  993 

J’Msburgh  Coal,  crop  on  Taylorstown  road,  880 

Fittsburyh  Coal , old  pit  further  west  along  road, 875 

J’t7hs5M7y//i  Core/,  South  mines  at  Maple  Mill,  855 

Coa7,  pit  200  yards  down  Dunkard  Creek,  . . 855 

State  Line  and  Center  school  house,  1020 

Coal  on  State  Road  near  here,  ....  1046 

Filtsburyh  Coal,  Garlow’s  mine,  south  side  'j  ( 

Crooked  Run, I . . , I 991 

Fitlsburyh  Cual,  Maple  Bank,  south  side  j ■! 

Crooked  Run, j 986 

Ro.sedale  village,  at  Maple  House,  958 

Coal  crop  1 mile  north  of  Rosedale,  on  State  Road, 1118 

Coal  crop  200  yards  beyond  road  to  right,  1008 

Bobtown  bridge  over  Dunkard  Creek, 828 

Filtsburyh  Coal,  at  Bobtown, 840 


Elevations  in  Westmoreland  County. 


Jiost raver  iownsJi ip. 

Fitf.sburyh  Coal,»X  old  pit  of  Beckett’s  Run  mine,  on  county 

line,  above  Milesville,  780 

Fittsburyh  Coal  at  new  opening,  same  mine,  150-f-  yards 

south,  803 

Fittsburyh  Coal  at  water-pit  of  same  mine,  300  yards  further 

south, 810 

Filtsburyh  Coal,  at  Paynetown  mine,  further  south  on  river,  855 
Goa/,  Gilmore  mine,  just  ?iort/4  of  Webster,  . . . 870 

i’t'GsO'wrr/A  Goa/,  Webster  mine,  just  soMt/j  of  Webster,  . . 880 

Goa/,  Columbia  mine,  opposite  Columbia,  . . . 930 

i*t//5/4Mrr/A  Goa/,  Iron  Citj’ mine,  just  south  of  last  pit,  . . . 940 

JA//6'/>Mrr//i  Goa/,  Rostraver  mine,  just  above  Dam  No.  4,  . . 968 

Filtsburyh  Coal,  outcrop  at  Gibsontown,  about  1010 

Fottsbury.i  Coal,  Robinson’s  pit,  on  west  branch  of  Pollock’s 
Run, 841 


d' Invilliers.']  Pittsburgh  coal-region,  chap.  i. 


A hove 
tide. 


Pittsburgh  Coal,  outcrop  in  east  (main)  brancli, 785 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hill’s  pit,  300'  down  creek,  . . 795 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Kreps  pit,  Yougliiogheny  River,  near  end 

of  outcrop,  . . ....  761 

Top  sill  of  air  shaft.  West  Newton  Coal  Co.,  \ mile  below 

West  Newton  bridge,  779 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  bottom  of  shaft,  ....  707 

PUtsburgh  Coal,  bottom  of  Lisbon  Synclinal  at  Poit  Royal, 

about, 650± 


SewicJdey  townslii'p. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Yougliiogheny  Coal  Hollow  Co.  pit,  at  ovens,  782 


Pittsburgh  Coal,  Main  tunnel  Shaner  Gas  Coal  Co.,  795 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  South  pic  of  Rafferty  mine.  Shaner  Station,  795 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  countrj-  pit  in  Greenawalt  Hollow,  . . 795 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Rafferty  jiit,  Armstrong  Station,  B.  & O.  R. 

R.,  803 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Ocean  mine.  No.  1,  Scott  Haven, 793 

Pttisburgh  Coal,  pit  back  of  Suter  Station,  . . 833 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Black  Bear  mine,  (Bigley’s)  present  main 

tunnel,  836 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Bigley’s  Coal,  near  check-house, 835 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Markle  pit,  825 


North  Huntington  township. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Yough.  & Ashtabula  mine,  (Bly  mine,)  . . 782 
PittsSwi'i/A  Coa?,  Robbins  & Jenkins  (abandoned)  mine,  . .797 

Miscellaneous  le  eels  fur  ni  shed  h]/  J.  Wainwright,  Esq. 


New  Geneva,  grading  in  village,  Fayette  county,  . . . 800 

Walnut  Hill,  Fayette  count)’’, 1200 

Uniontown,  Fayette  county,  977 

Vance’s  Mill,  P.  McK.  & Y.  surveys,  . . . 927 

West  Leisering,  P.  McK.  & Y.  surveys,  Fayette  county,  . 1006 

Beeson’s  Summit,  1181 

East  Leisering 987 

Trotter  Works, 975 

Broad  Ford,  874 

Dickerson  Run, 853 

Morris  cross-roads, 1150 

Point  Marion 800 

Robbins’ coal  tij) pie  on  Monongahela  River, 751.7 

Top  of  rail,  Humbert  A Huey  tipple,  756.78 

“ “ Lovedale  R.  R.,  ...  749.7 

“ “ Horner  & Roberts  R.  R., 751.24 
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GEOLOGICAL  SUEYEY  OF  PEN:n’a,  1885. 
Elevations  in  Fayette  County. 


Wash  hir/to n.  tow n sh  ip . 


Above 

tide. 


Pittsburgh  Coal,  Little  Pittsburgh  mine,  1 mile  above  Belie- 


vernon,  ...  838 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Connecticut  mine,  Fayette  City, 779 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Little  Redstone  mine,  just  above  Fayette 
City,  . . 783 


Pdtsburgh  Coal,  Carondelet  mine,  (formerly  Frazer  & Fr}"-,)  . 786 


Jefferson,  towrisUip. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Germania  (old  Turnbull)  mine, 780 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Excelsior  works,  Troytown, 784 

J'ittsburgh  Coal,  Bargeddie  mine,  776 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Snow  Hill  (Alps)  mine,  776 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Little  Alps,  No.  1,  (Merchant  mine,)  . .772 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  “ “ “ 2,  (Budd  mine,)  . . .770 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Cedar  Hill  mines, 772 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Garrow’s  bank,  abandoned, 767 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  Climax  (Leonard)  mine,  ^ mile  below 

Redstone  Creek,  ....  738 

Albany  (Snowden)  mine  slope,  778';  Pittsburgh  Coal, 

about 748 

Pittsburgh  Coal  at  old  glass  works,  753 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  100  yards  south  of  Albany  slope, 768 

Pittsburgh  Coal , CJmi^ire  mine,  Brownsville, 780 


Luzerne  iownship. 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Evans  mine,  near  Fredericktown  Ferry,  . 768 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Jacobs  slope,  above  Wallace’s  Run,  . . . 650± 


Georpe' s to  w nsh  ip. 
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( Pittsburgh  Coal,  Gray’s  distillery,  country  pit  on 

Cat’s  Run,  870 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Johnson’s  place,  country  pit,  two 

miles  from  river,  . . 990 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  near  Mennonite  church, 

2|  miles  from  Cat’s  Run,  1010 

I'ittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  near  end  of  crop  on  Cat’s 

run,  three  miles  from  river,  1054 

,J  Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  north-west  of  Lutheran 

church,  head  of  crop,  . . 1120 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  on  road  leading  north-east 

from  Lutheran  parsonage,  1170 

Pisgah,  on  south  branch  of  Brown’s  Run,  . . . 1320 

PittslmrghCoal,  Parshall  pit,  north  branch  of  Brown’s 

Run, . . 1018 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  country  pit  near  forks  of  Brown’s 
( Run, 
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A hove 
tide. 
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Piitsburgh  Coal  pit  on  south  branch  of  Brown’s  Run, 


near  Georges  township  line,  . .1172 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Pawson  pit,  on  Brown’s  Run,  one 

third  of  a mile  from  German  township  line,  1118 

Walnut  Hill  summit,  near  school  house.  No.  5,  . . . .1220 
Piitsburgh  Coal  pit  at  head  of  crop  south-east  of 

Fleatown,  ....  . . 1150 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  north  of  school  hou  e,  No.  8,  at 

Smithtield, 1100 

Cross  roads  at  Smithtield,  . . 1130 

Pittsburgh  Coal  crop  just  east  of  Smithtield, 1084 


Nicholson  township. 


Pittsburgh  Coa?,  countrj' pit,  Kefvoei?,  1071 

Pittsbxcrgh  Coal,  above  Longnecker’s  place  north  side  of 

branch  of  Cat’s  Run, 1070 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Longnecker’s  place,  south  side  of  branch  of 

Cat’s  Run,  . . 1062 

Pittsburgh  Coal  in  ravine  just  north  of  E Walters’  place,  at 
head  of  branch  enierirg  Cat's  Run  at  saw-mill,  about  1^ 

miles  from  river,  . . 890 

Pittsburgh  Coal  crop  in  next  branch  west,  J miles  south  from 

Cat’s  Run, 850 

Bedstone  Coal,  opening  near  mouth  of  Cat's  Hun, 891 

Pitt.sburgh  Con?,  at  “ Cat's  Run  mine,”  on  river  front,  . . . 812 
Pittsburgh  Con?,  at  Ewing  and  Kendall  mine,  | mile  south,  842 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Parshallopening  justnorthof  Jacob'screek,  842 
Cross  road  at  forks  of  Jacob’s  creek,  li  miles  from  river,  . . 900 

Pitt.'burgh  Coal  in  pit  on  Fast’s  branch,  south  of  S.  Cover’s 

place,  ...  . . 1000 

Coal  crop  (SeivicJdey  ?)  at  turn  of  road  below  Fast’s  house,  . 1085 
Summit  on  road  at  German  Baptist  church,  (Great  L.  S.,)  1170 

Pittsburgh  Coal{t)  cropat  John  Cover’slane,  on  publieroad,  1075 
Pittsburgh  Coal  (?)  Phillips’ pit  south  of  road,  head  of  south 

brancu  of  Jacob's  creek,  ...  1120 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Anderson  pit.  Cross  Roads  north  of  Presby- 
terian Church, lieO 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Monaghan  pit  just  north  along  road  from 

last,  . . ....  , 1165 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  near  school  house.  No.  5,  head  of 

War  Branch  Run,  ...  ...  1075 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Morris  pit  west  of  Crow’s  Mill  road,  ....  1100 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  abandoned  pit  north  sMe  of  hill  fromlastpit,  1095 


(Note. — The  Fayette  axis  passes  about  one  half  mile  east  from  these  two  last 
pits,  with  none  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  between. 

The  south-east  crop  into  the  Connellsville  basin  liesone  half  mile  east  of  the 
axis.) 
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Above 

tide. 

rutsburf/h  Coal,  crop  near  A.  Crow’s  Cross  Roads  to  Geneva, 

I mile  from  river, 1060 

Pittsburgh  Coal  crop  mile  north-west,  at  Joseph  Hess’,  . . 983 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  on  river  front  at  ferry  f miles  south 

of  Jacob’s  creek,  . 930 

Spriiifih  ill  to'io  n sli  ip . 

Bridge  at  Hunter’s  Mill  on  George’s  creek,  890 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  below  school  house  on  Point  Marion  road, 
one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  George’s  creek,  opposite 

Greensboro’,  and  316'  above  river,  at  . . 1090 

Sewicldey  Coal,  or  “ Five  foot  vein,”  near  summit,  Provence’s 

house,  ...  1190 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  “Nine  foot  vein,’’  Grimes’  pit,  near  public 

road, 1130 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Sackett  pit,  . . . . . . 1150 

Pedstone  ? Coal,  near  Cross  Roads  to  Marion  <fe  Morris’  Cross 

Roads, 1180 

Hewickley  (.?)  Coal,  on  summit  200  yards  beyond,  1225 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  T.  J.  Burchinal  pit.  Cheat  river  road,  below 

B.  S.  S.,  ....  , . ....  1160 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  A.  J.  Gans  pit,  beyond  Methodist  Church,  1165 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  A.  Crow,  opened  on  both  sides  of  ravine,  . 1170 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  M.  Crow  pit,  below  school  house,  ....  1165 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  Al.  Scott,  next  opening  east  of  last,  along 

road,  ....  . . 1150 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  John  Lynn’s,  near  Morris  Cross  Roads,  . . . 1125 
Morris  Cross  Roads,  at  hotel,  ....  1150 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  T.  1.  Scott  pit,  200  yards  north-west,  ....  1105 
Pewickley  Coal,  south  along  road  to  Lutheran  Church,  . . , 1215 

Seivickley  Coal,  second  crop  beyond  church,  at 1210 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Hill’s  pit,  opened  in  bluff  above  Cheat  river,  1050 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  on  T.  Lyon  farm,  one  mile  south-east 

of  Morris  Cross  Roads,  1095 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  Fast’s  bank,  near  old  school  house,  head  of 

Grassy  Run, 1100 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  A.  Stewart  pit,  north-west  on  branch  of 

George’s  creek,  . . . 1110 

Pittsburgh  Coal,  crop  on  road  near  J.  Hard’s  place,  north  side 

of  same  branch,  . . . 1120 

Coal  crop  and  limestone,  eight  inches,  in  road  south  of  Hun- 
ter’s Mill,  930 

Pittsburgh  CocU,  at  head  of  George’s  creek,  near  C.  W.  Brown’s 

2>lace,  and  close  to  the  George’s  township  line 1026 


Chapter  II. 


Geological  Structure. 

The  structural  features  of  the  territory  now  under  dis- 
cussion will  ax)pear  iqion  an  examination  of  tlie  page  plate 
map  (page  126)  and  the  more  detail  max)  accomx'anying  this 
preliminary  report. 

The  value  and  usefulness  of  this  latter  max)  are  greatly 
hanced  by  the  x^i’OX)Pi’ty  surveys  of  R.  M.  McKinney,  M. 
E.,  which  were  kindly  x^hiced  at  my  disx)osal,  and  which 
have  been  reduced  one  half  to  the  x^resent  scale,  200  rods  = 
1 inch. 

To  the  portion  furnished  by  Mr.  McKinney,  I have  added 
material  to  carry  the  max)  northwards  to  McKeesx)ort,  and 
along  the  two  rivers,  both  to  render  the  max)  more  comx)lete 
and  comprehensive,  and  to  more  clearly  show  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Peters  Creek  Axis.  The  reestablishment  of 
this  axis,  first  located  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson  in  his  re- 
port K,  on  Gfreene  and  Washington  counties,  and  after- 
wards rex)udiated  in  his  later  report  KK,  on  Fayette  and 
AVestmoreland  counties,  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

Its  extension  far  south-west  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  two  rivers,  seems  to  be  as  indefinite  and  obscure  as  it 
was  in  1876  ; but  it  is  highly  x)robable  that  the  Washington 
county  line,  along  the  southern  border  of  Jefferson  town- 
shix),  in  Allegheny  county,  fairl}"  limits  its  extent  in  that 
direction. 

Certainly  no  surface  evidences  of  its  x^i’esence  in  Wash- 
ington county  can  be  detected  between  the  Monongahela 
River  and  Peters  Creek,  the  coal  from  the  Coal  Bluff  and 
other  mines  on  the  river  front  lying  nearly  level  or  rising 
north-west  with  but  little  interrux)tion  to  Peters  Creek. 

Evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  axis,  however,  in  Jef- 
ferson township,  from  a point  a little  south  of  Lock  No.  3 
to  where  it  leaves  the  townshix)  north  of  Blair  Station  on 
the  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R.,  are  ax)parent. 
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Its  decline  in  approaching  Washington  county  has  no  donbt  ; 
caused  the  westward  erosion  of  the  river,  as  its  presence  at  j 
Illair  Station  has  certainly  affected  the  course  of  the  Monon-  ' 
gahela  there  ; likewise  of  the  Youghiogheny  south-east  of  ■ 
McKeesport.  i 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  restoring  this  Peters  Creek 
axis,  I have  also  shifted  its  position  south-eastward,  instead 
of  passing  it  through  the  onoutli,  of  Peters  Creel%  according 
to  report  K.  page  29. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  ; and  despite  the  limited 
outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  contaiued  on  the  map, 
its  presence  between  the  two  rivers  is  plainly  made  out. 

All  the  coal  along  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 

O O 

Piver  lies  lower  than  that  north  of  the  river  along  thecroji, 
therefore  the  dip  is  soiLth-east  between  the  two  outcrops. 

In  whatever  position  the  coal  lies  in  the  liills  along  the 
riverfront  above  the  Monongahela  division  of  the  P.  R.  R., 
for  P.  \^.  & C.  R.  R.,  (and  the  probabilitj^  is  that  it  is  very 
hat,)  we  know,  from  actual  develoi)ment,  that  it  soon  dips 
to  Petei’s  Creek,  the  crop  there  being  anywhere  from  50  to 
70  feet  lower  than  on  tlie  river,  though  a large  “'swamp” 
has  been  developed  in  the  Walton  workings  close  to  the 
creek  crop. 

The  same  features  are  repeated  further  west  where,  the 
HiUdale  Mine  coal  at  869  A.  T.  is  i^ractically  at  the  same 
level  as  the  several  country  pits  opened  on  Peters  Creek, 
oi)posite  tlie  month  of  Lick  Run.  From  Hilldale  (Wash- 
ington county)  the  coal  dips  north-west;  from  Peters  Creek, 
decidedly  so'nth-east.  the  trough  between  carrying  a swamp. 
From  Peters  Creek  everything  rises  rapidly  north-west  to 
the  Pin  Hook  axis. 

So  much  for  the  region  immediately  north-west  of  the  one 
under  discussion. 

Crossing  the  river  near  RlaiFs  Station,  the  course  of  this 
anticlinal  for  the  next  miles  to  the  A’oughiogheny  at 
Long  Run  Station,  on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  can  be  followed 
on  the  map. 

Some  idea  of  its  strength  and  prominence  can  be  gained 
from  a comparison  of  the  coal  levels  on  or  near  its  crest. 
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and  in  the  resulting  synclinal  basins  north-west  and  sduth- 
east. 

From  the  axis  to  the  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
south  of  Reynolds,  (McKeesport,)  is,  in  an  air  line,  2^ 
miles,  the  difference  in  coal  level  being  fully  170  feet,  or 
about  75  feet  per  mile. 

From  the  axis  south-east  to  Buena  Vista  is  about  4 
miles,  and  the  difference  in  coal  elevations  300'  or  an  equal 
rate  per  mile  of  75  feet. 

In  Versailles  township,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Youghiogheny,  there  is  hardly  any  Pittsburgh  coal  left,  the 
whole  township  being  eroded  and  furrowed  down  by  Long 
and  Jack's  Runs,  and  exposing  little  else  but  the  Barren 
^Measures. 

What  few  isolated  patches  have  been  left  east  of  Jack’s 
Run,  and  along  tlie  Westmoreland  county  line,  all  evince 
a strong  south-east  dip.  while,  at  the  same  time,  rising  to 
the  north-east  in  obedience  to  the  general  laws  governing 
tile  rise  in  that  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  various  axes 
of  this  district.  The  exact  position  of  the  axis  in  this 
township  be5’ond  the  Youghiogheny  River  cannot  be  located, 
in  the  absence  of  some  key  rock  ; but  in  Yorth  Versailles 
township,  it  crosses  the  Pittsburgh  and  Greensbnrg  pike 
not  far  from  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  within  7U0  yards  of  the 
Westmoreland  county  line. 

Miller’s  coal  here  is  nearly  1200'  A.  T.,  and  in  2 miles 
north-west  the  coal  falls  160  feet. 

A barren  streak  divides  this  coal  from  the  basin  in  North 
Huntingdon  township,  Westmoreland  county,  the  axis  ex- 
tending north-east  to  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  between  Carpen- 
penter’s  and  Stewart’s  stations,  following  Turtle  Creek  to 
MuiTA'sville.  and  thence  to  Roaring  Run  on  the  Kiskimi- 
netas  River. 

In  restoring  the  Peters  Creek  axis,  therefore,  to  its  place 
in  the  district,  we  can  omit  the  new  name,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  very  appropriate,  and  simply  call  it  the  Roaring 
Run  or  Murrysvitle  axis.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over- 


*The  sixth  axis  of  the  report  of  1858. 
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looked,  and  in  the  development  of  Natural  Gas  upon  the 
“anticlinal  theory,”  this  axis  has  been  more  proniinentl}^ 
brongiit  forward  than  any  other  within  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  owingGo  the  large  and  productive  wells  located 
on  or  near  it  at  Murrysville,  Westmoreland  county. 

Its  rate  of  rise  north-eastward  through  Allegheny  county 
is  very  marked.  Taking  the  Pittsburgh  bed  as  a basis,  the 
rate  l)etweeu  where  it  leaves  Washington  county  and  where 
it  enters  Westmoreland,  is  full3"27'  per  mile,  the  coal  levels 
being  respectively  860'  and  1200'  A.  T.,  and  the  distance  in 
round  numbers  through  Alleghen_y,  12  miles. 

The  detailed  map  accompanying  this  report  embraces  the 
territory  between  the  Lishoii  synclinal  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Fin  Hook  anticlinal  on  the  north-west,  and  between 
the  Monongahela  river  at  Praddock,  and  the  south  line  of 
Rostraver  township,  Westmoreland  county. 

Prom  the  elevations  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  at  the  va- 
rious mines  of  the  district,  and  the  different  mine  records.  I 
have  endeavored  to  further  illustrate  the  structural  features 
b}^  reproducing  in  contour  lines,  50  feet  vertically  apart,  the 
bottom  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Coal-bed.  These  lines  are  shown 
in  red  on  the  map  ; the  exposed  outcrop  of  the  coal  in  black. 

From  the  small  map,  (page  126)  it  will  be  observed  that 
five  distinct  anticlinals  have  been  traced,  trending  north- 
east and  south-west  across  the  district,  l)ut  not  alwajLS  par- 
allel nor  coextensive  one  with  another  in  that  direction  ; 
nor  do  they  descril^e  pei'fectly  straight  lines,  showing  rather 
a disposition  to  curve  towards  the  east  in  rhe  northern  part 
of  the  field,  and  towards  the  south  along  the  Yirginia  State 
Line.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  anticlinal  crests  all 
rise  going  north-east,  elevating  successively  lower  measures 
in  that  direction. 

1.  Washington  or  Brady' s Bend  anticlinal. 

The  first  well  defined  fold,  of  the  district,  south  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela River,  is  the  Washington  Axis,  so  named  from 
the  borough  of  that  name  in  Washington  county. 

Comparative!}’  little  attention  was  paid  to  tracing  the 
course  of  this  axis  during  the  past  season,  owing  to  demands 
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on  my  time  in  tlie  river  region  to  the  south-east.  However, 
its  position  is  well  defined  in  Washington  comity,  passing 
west  of  Washington  and  near  Cannonsbnrgand  Ewingsville 
on  the  Chartiers  R.  R.  ; entering  Allegheny  county  about  a 
mile  west  of  Chartiers  Creek,  on  a nearly  X.  45°  E.  conrse, 
cutting  Upper  St.  Clair  township  nearly  in  half;  passing 
through  Mt.  Lebanon,  in  Scott  townshi}),  and  thence  along 
or  parallel  with  the  Washington  pike  to  the  city  limits  at 
South  Pittsburgh,  wheip  its  cessation  forms  a broad  plateau 
of  the  Pittsbui'gh  coal-bed  lObO'-f-  above  tide.  Its  rate  of 
rise  in  Allegheny  county,  going  north-east,  north  of  the 
river,  is  about  22'  per  mile. 

Its  jiosition  is  veiy  well  defined  on  both  McLaughlin’s 
and  Panther  runs,  where  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  ex[)Osed  on 
its  arch  at  respectively  868'  and  887'  above  tide. 

In  the  ravine  of  Saw  Mill  run,  below  the  borough  of 
West  Liberty,  this  coal  shows  at  981',  and  in  the  fiat  noi’th 
of  Beltzhoover  borough,  its  greatest  elevation  is  about  1040'. 
This  axis,  if  extended,  would  meet  the  river  below  the  Bir- 
mingham bridge  ; but,  in  the  fiat  already  mentioned,  it  is 
over-ridden  by  the  south-western  prolongation  of  the  Bra- 
dy’s Bend  axis,  which  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Washington  anticlinal  through  northern 
Allegheny  county,  west  of  the  Allegheny  River,  into  But- 
ler and  Armstrong  counties.  (See  map,  page  126.) 

This  portion  of  the  arch,  under  the  name  of  the  Brady’s 
Bend  axis,  enters  Allegheny  county,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor White,  (Report  Q page  20)  in  AVest  Deer  towmshij), 
passes  west  of  Culmersville,  and  crosses  Big  Deer  creek 
just  above  Martin’s  coal  woiivs,  wdiere  the  Upper  Freeport 
coal  is  exjDosed  in  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

It  then  crosses  Pine  creek  near  the  month  of  Gourd-head 
run,  bringing  the  Upper  Preej)ort  bed  50'  above  the  stream,, 
and  keejiing  it  exposed  for  three  miles  along  the  same. 

Girtie’s  run  is  crossed  at  the  forks  of  the  stream  above 
Evergreen,  and  the  axis  reaches  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Wood’s  run,  three  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  In- 
stead of  breaking  there  and  shifting  south-east  to  Temper- 
anceville,  it  seems  to  bend  slight!}^  toward  the  south,  cross- 
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ill"  the  Panliandle  R.  R.  just,  east  of  the  tunnel  and  Sheri- 
dan Station  and  is  visible  as  an  axis  as  far  south-west  as 
tlie  Idlewood  Hotel,  about  8 miles  from  the  liver,  and  about 
t]-  mile  east  of  Idlewood  Station,  on  the  Pan-handle  R.  R. 

'riiere  is  certainly  a reversal  of  din  at  Sheridan  Station, 
depicted  in  the  Crinoidal  limestone  and  accompanying 
rocks  of  the  Barren  Measures,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  being  in 
the  hill  tops  1100'  above  tide. 

One  mile  to  the  south-west,  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  opened 
on  the  plank  road  at  Wettengill’s  and  Glormley’s  country 
pit  at  1080',  dipping  south-east,  and  at  Hodgson’s  pit  at 
lOoO',  dipping  north-west  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis. 

At  the  Craft  and  Phcenix  pits,  1052'  and  972',  the  dip  is 
north-west  into  the  Mansiield  synclinal ; while  at  the  Ster- 
rett  pit,  978',  1^  miles  from  the  railroad,  the  dip  is  south- 
east. 

On  Whisky  Run,  further  south-west,  no  change  of  dip 
was  observed,  all  the  coal  draining  directly  from  the  Wash- 
ington axis  north-west  into  tlie  Mansfield  synclinal. 

Prof.  White  calculates  the  rate  of  fall  soutli-west  of  this 
Brady’s  Bend  axis  north  of  the  I'iver  at  22'  per  mile  on  a 
S.  40°  W.  course,  though  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  its  de- 
cline is  much  more  rapid,  falling  from  1100'  to  about  960' 
A.  T.  on  the  arch  east  of  Idlewood  Station,  or  140  feet  in  a 
little  over  2 miles. 

Economically,  this  axis  is  a verj"  important  one,  and  it 
will  be  referred  to  in  greater  detail  in  the  final  report. 

,2.  Fin  Hook  anticlinal. 

The  Pin  Hook  axis,  the  next  prominent  roll  in  the 
measures,  is  a broad  arch,  perha]is  a ndle  wide,  and  makes 
practically  a straight  line  S.  30°  W.  from  the  Monongahela 
River,  opposite  Braddocks,  to  the  Washington  county  line 
4^  miles  from  the  river.  Bej^ond  this  line,  to  the  south- 
west, its  course  has  not  been  traced,  though  from  the  unin- 
terrupted north-west  rise  of  the  measures  from  Peters  Creek 
at  Finley ville,  past  its  prolongation  into  Washington 
county,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  axis  has  lost  its  ])rom- 
inence,  to  rise  again  south-east  at  Hunningsville,  and  thence 
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on  to  Pin  Hook  village  in  Aniwell  township,  as  shown 
on  the  page-plate. 

North  of  the  Monongahela  River  its  course  is  likewise 
broken,  faking  in  again  2 miles  west  of  Braddocks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  North  Homestead.  From  here  it  takes  up  a 
parallel  north-east  course  through  Wilkinsburg  and  Sandy 
creek,  crossing  Puckcta  creek  more  than  a mile  from  the 
Allegheny  River,  and  mei'giug  into  the  Bagdad  axis  near 
Brady’s  run  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River. 

Its  course  is  largely  marked  by  exposures  of  the  Barren 
Measure  rocks  along  Nine  Mile  run  and  through  North 
Penn  and  Plum  townships  ; tlve  Pittsbuigh  coal  everywhere 
dipping  from  it  to  the  south-east  into  the  trough  of  Turtle 
creek  and  Thompson  run  in  the  Leechburg  synclinal. 

3.  Roaring  Run  {Peters  Creek) — Murrgsville  anticlinal. 

The  position  of  \\\a  Roaring  Run  (Peters  Ci'eek)  axis,  be- 
tween the  Washington  county  line  and  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  is  likewise  clearly  illustrated  on  the  maps,  and  makes 
a slight  angle  with  the  Pin  Hook  axis.  In  that  distance — 
about  12  miles — its  crest  subsides  about  350  feet,  until  it 
dies  away  in  Washington  county  altogether,  and  allows  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  to  swing  over  its  arch. 

Its  extension  north-eastward  is  in  a direct  line  wdrli  the 
Murrysville  axis  to  Roaring  run  on  the  Kiskiminetas  River. 
It  has  already  been  described  in  detail. 

Jj. . Wayneshurg  anticlinal. 

The  Wayneshurg  anticlinal,  about  7 miles  to  the  south- 
east, is  only  partially  shown  on  the  large  map,  but  its  gen- 
eral course  and  jiosition  are  indicated  on  the  page-plate. 
From  Wayneshurg  to  the  Monongahela  River,  wliich  it 
crosses  about  l^miles  below  Bellevernon,  it  describes  a prac- 
tically straight  line  for  about  24  miles. 

Between  the  two  rivers  its  course  is  curved  slightly  to  the 
north,  meeting  the  Youghiogheny  River  just  below  Pol- 
lock’s run,  in  Elizabeth  township.  Here  its  course  is  bent 
to  the  east  again,  trending  east  of  Sewickley  Creek  and 
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through  Westniorehiiul  county  to  the  village  of  Gi-apeville; 
thence  west  of  Harvey’s  Five  Points  to  the  Kiskiininetas 
at  Saltsburg. 

While  it  shows  the  same  general  rise  going  north-east, 
this  increase  is  interrupted  l)etween  the  two  large  rivers,  as 
shown  by  the  contours  on  the  map,  falling,  gf)ing  north- 
eastward, in  that  section  about  150  feet  in  8 miles.  It  is 
owing  to  this  decline  that  its  ])osition  is  so  obscure,  and  its 
effect  so  insigniffcant,  on  the  Yoiighiogheny  River. 

North  of  the  Yoiighiogheny  it  again  commences  to  rise 
gradually  to  the  Kiskiininetas.  Under  the  names  of 
Waj/iieshurg  axis.  Brush  Ridne,  Grape  Ridge,  it  makes 
aiiparentlj^  one  and  the  same  axis  with  the  Saltsliiirg  anti- 
clinal to  the  north. 

5.  Fagetfe  ardiclinal. 

fflie  Fayette  anticlinal  is  the  last  prominent  axis  of  the 
district  under  survey.  This  is  the  axis  flanking  the  Con- 
nellsville  Basin  on  the  west.  While  it  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  give  it  as  much  attention  as  some  of  the  others,  suf- 
ficient has  been  done  to  vvarrant  its  association  with  the /m- 
d’iana,  (Blairsville)  axis  of  Indiana  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  rather  than  with  the  Saltsburg  anticlinal,  as  has 
been  heretofore  accepted. 

However,  more  detailed  work  ivill  be  necessary  before 
this  point  can  be  definitely  settled,  and  the  acceptance  of 
this  structure  at  iiresent  is  wholly  provisional. 

The  course  of  this  fold  through  Fayette  county,  between 
the  State  Line  and  the  Yougiogheny  River,  is  fairly  well  de- 
veloped. In  Spring  township  it  lifts  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
about  880' above  the  Cheat  River,  passing  thence  west  of 
Morris  Cross  Roads  and  Smithfield,  in  George’s  township, 
to  the  Redstone  civek,  aliout  nnles  above  its  mouth. 

Kee])ing  a direct  course  north-east,  it  passes  close  to  Flat- 
wood  P.  O.,  and  meets  the  Yoiighiogheny  River  at  Virgin’s 
run.  Between  this  point  and  Carr’s  Tunnel,  on  the  P.  R. 
R.,  its  i^osition  is  obscure,  owing  largely  to  the  eroded 
character  of  the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  assigning  it  a 
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position  in  the  Barren  Measures,  here  large!}"  coniiiosing  the 
exposures. 

At  Layton  Station,  liowever,  on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  the 
presence  of  an  axis  is  clearh"  made  out.  which  can  be  traced 
to  Jacob’s  creek.  Its  north-east  prolongation  to  the  P.  R. 
R,  is  therefore  interpolated  on  the  map.  coinciding  from 
there  with  the  Indiana  (Blairsville)  axis  to  the  Kiskiniinetas 
below  Blairsville. 

The  principal  synclinal  basins  of  the  district  are  four  in 
number,  contained  between  the  five  anticlinal  folds,  the 
Mansfield  synclinal  flanking  the  Washington  axis  on  the 
north-west  and  not  at  present  under  discussion. 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  we  have  : 

1st.  The  JS^ineveh- Allegheny  River  synclinal,  between 
the  Washington-Brady’s  Bend  axis  and  the  Pin  Hook- 
Bagdad  axis,  passing  througli  Freeport  at  the  junction  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Kiskiminetas  Rivers,  and  merging  into 
the  double  Nineveh  basin  south  of  the  Monongahela  River. 

2d.  The  Leechhurg  synclinal,  between  the  Pin  Hook  and 
Roaring  Run  axes.  On  the  Kiskiminetas  this  basin  is  split 
by  the  Apollo  sub-axis  into  Leechhurg  basin  on  the  west 
and  Apollo  on  the  east. 

On  the  Monongahela  River  no  subordinate  axis  occurs, 
so  that  the  measures  dip  without  interruption  into  the  Tur- 
tle creek  and  Thompson  run  trough. 

South  of  the  river  however  a subordinate  roll  creates  the 
Nineveh  and  Street’s  Run  synclinals  west  of  the  Pin  Hook 
axis;  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  axis,  there  is  no  re- 
versal of  dip  into  the  southern  basin,  which  will  be  seen  on 
the  map  describing  a sinuous  course  from  a point  north  of 
Lob’s  creek,  on  the  Washington  line;  crossing  Peters  creek 
above  the  mouth  of  Lewis  run  ; the  Monongahela  River  near 
Moss  Side  Station  ; thence  following  the  channel  of  the  river 
to  a i)oint  above  Port  Perry  and  there  joining  the  Turtle 
Creek  trough  between  AYilkins  and  Patton  townships. 

From  McKeespoi't  the  coal  rises  north-west  to  the  Pin 
Hook  axis,  about  55  feet  per  mile,  and  south-east  on  to 
the  Murrysville  axis  at  the  rate  of  about  75'  per  mile. 
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3(1.  The  Waynesburg  synclinal^  between  the  Marrysville 
and  tlie  AVaynesburg  axis. 

This  is  the  Irwin  basin  of  AVestinoreland  county,  passing 
frotn  the  l)ig'  bend  in  the  Kiskiminetas  at  the  Indiana- Arm- 
strong county  line,  through  Irwin’s  Station,  on  theP.  R.  R., 
to  Guffey's  Station  on  the  Youghiogheiiy  and  through  the 
channel  of  that  river,  to  Howells  run. 

In  Allegheny  county  it  is  split  by  the  Monongahela  sub- 
axis. The  southern  trough  passes  tlirongh  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  Forward  township  to  Milesville,  on  the 
Monongahela,  and  thence  along  the  channel  of  that  river  to 
Pigeon  creek,  where  it  takes  up  a course  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Waynesburg  axis.  The  northern  division  is  compli- 
cated by  reason  of  the  subsidence  of  the  Murrysville  axis, 
forking  near  G’ourtney  Station,  on  the  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R., 
merging  northwards  into  the  Peters  creek  trough,  and 
southward  into  the  trough  developed  by  the  workings  at 
the  Old  Eagle  and  Horner  & Roberts  mines. 

The  continuation  of  this  trough  south-west  of  the  Mon- 
ongahela River  is  obscure  from  lack  of  development. 

The  entire  basin  near  the  river,  between  the  two  main 
axes,  is  over  10  miles  wide,  and  about  250  feet  deep. 

4th.  The  Lisbon  synclinal,  between  the  Waynesburg  and 
Fayette  axes,  the  deepest  basin  (geologically)  of  the  series, 
is  likewise  divided,  at  least  in  Allegheny  county,  by  a sub- 
ordinate anticlinal  j^assing  through  the  mouth  of  Muddy 
creek,  with  the  effect  of  pushing  the  AVaynesburg  and 
Fayette  axes  much  farther  asunder  in  Greene  county  than 
they  are  in  AA’^estmoreland  county. 

This  is  the  Greensburg  basin  of  AAMstmoreland  county, 
passing  through  Port  Royal,  on  the  Youghiogheny,  where 
the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  deeply  buried  ; through  Brownsville, 
on  the  Monongahela,  and  thence  south-west  into  Greene 
county. 

Throng’ll  a great  portion  of  this  basin  the  Upper  Barren 
Aleasures  are  inclosed.  It  is  about  8 miles  wide  on  the  Kis- 
kiminetas and  Youghiogheny  Rivers;  12  on  the  Mononga- 
hela, and  18  in  Greene  county. 

It  is  about  300'  deep  along  the  Monongahela  River. 
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Tliese  basins  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  irregular  in  form 
and  trend  ; divided  by  subordinate  axes,  and  curving  or 
shifting  with  tlie  folds  which  ci'eated  them. 

Practicalh'  considered,  the  presence  of  these  suboi  dinate 
axes  ill  the  coal  basins  is  the  most  feitile  cause  of  miniPig 
disaster,  for  they  can  neither  be  closely  located  from  surface 
indications,  nor  can  their  amount  of  displacement  be  calcu- 
lated or  discounted  in  advance  of  development.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  they  are  frequently  to  be  regaided  as 
the  adjuncts  of  many  of  the  “swamps”  so  common  to  this 
region,  for  it  would  appear  that  several  of  the  largest  and 
most  continuous  of  these  swamps  are  but  subdivisions  of 
the  main  basins. 

This  feature  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
contour  map,  where  it  will  be  seen  how  the  Waynesburg 
synclinal  is  split  in  two  by  an  axis  passing  through  Monon- 
gahela  City  towards  Scott’s  Ocean  mine,  No.  2,  north  of 
Industry,  creating  on  both  sides  of  it  the  prominent  swanq)S 
at  Old  Eagle  and  Courtney,  and  those  recorded  in  the  sei  ies 
of  mines  between  Pigeon  creek  and  the  Westmoreland  line 
along  both  sides  of  the  river. 

So,  likewise,  the  river  mines  near  Elizabeth,  whose  gang- 
ways bear  towards  the  basin  along  Peters  creek,  have  de- 
veloped a line  of  “swamp”  between  the  Murrysville  axis 
and  the  outcrop  along  the  south  side  of  Peters  creek. 

The  main  depression,  conspicuously  noticeable  in  the 
Walton  mines,  has  a general  bearing  parallel  to  the  Murrys- 
ville  axis,  and  lying  within  a short  distance  of  the  Peters 
creek  outcrop. 

It  has  been  located  in  the  various  gangways  of  Walton's 
works  from  the  north-east  crop  on  Scotia  run  at  about  915' 
A.  T.,  south-west  for  over  a mile,  aud  declining  in  that  di- 
rection about  30'  per  mile.  Its  association  with  the  syn- 
clinal trough  at  Lob's  run  and  Peters  creek  is  suggestive. 

Further  north-east  along  this  trough  a ])recisely  similar 
effect  takes  place  in  O'Xeil’s  Coal  Valley  works,  only  the 
line  of  “swamp"  bears  moie  nearly  south,  owing  to  the 
change  of  direction  in  the  basin  line.  The  bed  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  at  this  point  is  excessiveh’  irregular.  In  the 
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double  enfry  pif,  at  879' A.  T.,  the  coal  pitches  south-west 
3'  in  100',  rises  to  a level,  and  again  dips  back  into  the  syn- 
clinal. Of  course  this  abnormal  difference  in  elevations  is, 
only  local  ; but  the  line  of  disturbance  is  allied  to,  and 
located  in,  the  trough. 

A couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the  north-west,  up  stream, 
the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  again  ojiened  by  the  same  company 
at  912'  A.  'r.  Here  ttie  gangway  is  driven  north-west,  and 
up  the  south-east  slope  of  the  Pin  Hook  axis,  and  no  trou- 
ble of  any  kind  has  been  experienced. 

Furtlier  evidence  is  afforded  in  the  workings  of  Foster, 
Clark  & Wood,  further  south-east,  where  the  bed  falls  3F 
in  750'  in  the  main  gangway.  Here  the  swamp  entry  is 
turned  off  nearly  due  west,  and  so  bears  directly  for  the 
synclinal. 

Tt  is  not  proposed  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  subject  at 
present,  nor  is  there  sufficient  data  at  hand  to  draw  any  but 
the  most  general  conclusions. 

Put  the  general  relationship  of  “ swamp  ” lines  and  syn- 
clinal troughs  seems  as  probable  as  it  is  natural. 

A notable  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  will  be  referred 
to  later  in  describing  the  Lovedale  mine,  in  Lincoln  town- 
ship, where  the  direction  of  the  swamp  (S.  35°  E.)  is  trans- 
verse to  that  of  the  Watuiesburg  synclinal. 

A glance  at  the  underground  contouring  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed  at  that  jilace  will  display  its  effect  as  well  as  the 
singularly  diversified  structure  of  the  basin.  Whether  this 
stiaicture,  which,  after  all,  is  but  provisional  on  further  de- 
velopment, be  peculiar  to  this  trough,  or  whether  all  the 
basins  in  this  distiict  will  be  found  war[)ed  and  branching, 
as  this  one  does,  it  is  idle  now  to  speculate  upon. 

If  the  many  alile  and  exi)ert  mining  engineers  of  the  dis- 
trict will  only  note  and  record  all  facts  bearing  upon  this 
question,  and  plat  their  notes  carefully  to  scale,  so  that  the 
levels  of  one  mine  can  be  compared  with  another,  I believe 
much  liglit  can  be  shed  upon  the  cause  and  effect  of  these 
“swamps.”  It  is  well  known  that  they  do  occur,  and  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  mining  plans. 


CiiAPTi-:n  III. 


General  Geology  ; Upper  ProdiictlTie  and  Barren  ISIeasure 
Series  ; features  of  the  Fittshurgli  Coal  Bed^  etc. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  the  classiti- 
cation  of  the  coal  measures  of  the  district,  especially  in  this 
preliminary  report.  In  the  reports  on  (xreene  and  Wash- 
ington counties  (K.)  and  Payette  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties (KK.)  this  subject  has  been  minutely  and  skillfully 
gone  over  by  my  predecessors  in  this  field,  and  I would  re- 
fer to  those  two  reports  as  containing  all  that  is  necessary 
fora  complete  understanding  of  the  rock  systems  of  these 
counties. 

In  the  special  district  under  consideration  in  this  report, 
the  limit  of  measures  above  and  below  the  Pittsbui-gh  Coal 
bed  maybe  placed  at  280';  that  is  lo  say  that  nowhere 
in  the  three  townships  of  Lincoln,  Elizabeth,  and  Forward, 
are  there  more  than  280'  of  the  Upper  Productive  coal  Mea- 
sures over  the  Pittsburgh  bed,  nor  more  than  that  amount 
of  Barren  Measures  beneath  it. 

The  Upper  Prodicctice  Measures,  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  to  the  Waynesburg  Sandstone,  inclusive,  may  be  as- 
signed a general  thickness,  in  round  numbers,  of  475',  vary- 
ing, according  to  Prof.  Stevenson's  section  below,  from 
458'  to  487'  feet. 

The  five  coal-beds  of  this  series  are  in  the  main  persistent, 
though  only  one  of  them,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal,  can  be  said 
to  be  constant  as  to  thickness,  quality,  and  commercial  im- 
portance. 
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Section  of  Upper  Frocluctiee  Coal  Measures.  K.,  p.  51. 


Thicknes=. 

Total. 

1. 

Waynesburg  Sandstone, 

70' 

GO 

2. 

Shale,  

. 0 to  12' 

3. 

Waynesburg  Main  Coal-bed,  .... 

6' 

4. 

Fire-clay, 

3'  1 

5. 

Sandstone,  

20' 

88' 

6. 

Limestone,  

. 5' 

7. 

Sandstone  and  shale, 

60' 

8. 

TJniontowyi  Coal-bed, 

1' 

to  3' 

11. 

Limestone  and  shale,  x , 

’ i Great 

Sandstone  and  shale,  ^ 

, ^ , C Limestone 
Limestone  and  shale,  ' 

18,  ] 

10. 

60 

173' 

9. 

55^ 

12. 

Sandv  shale, 

40' 

13. 

Sewickley  Coal-bed 

1' 

to  6' 

14. 

Sandstone,  

10'  ) 

15. 

Limestone, 

18' 

53' 

16. 

Sandstone  or  sandy  shale 

25'  J 

17. 

Redstone  Coal-bed, 

1' 

to  4' 

18. 

Limestone,  

10'  1 

19.  Pittsburgh  (U23per)  Sandstone,  . . . 

40 

60' 

20. 

Shale, 

. 0 to  10'  J 

21. 

Pittsburgh  Coal-bed 

5'  to  12' 

458' 

to  487' 

Tile  liorizou  of  the  Unioiitown  Coal-heel  is  only  met  with 
in  one  or  two  places  throng-liout  these  three  townsliips. 
This  coal  and  the  overlying  measures,  are  not  well  devel- 
oped exce})t  where  the  sinking  of  the  measures,  to  the  south- 
west, brings  them  into  the  hill-tops  of  Fayette  and  Greene 
counties,  and  where  they  are  covered  up  by  still  higher 
I'ocks  belonging  to  this  same  series  and  the  overlying  Upper 
Barren  Measures. 

Strata  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  of  the  section,  constituting  the 
“Great  Limestone”  of  the  series,  have,  however,  been 
noted  at  several  places. 

The  Uniontoion  Coal  rests  directly  upon  the  upper  mem- 
lier  of  the  limestone  (No.  11)  which  varies  from  10  to  18 
feet  in  thickness.  It  has  a bright  buff  color,  and  is  prob- 
ably present  at  Round  Hill  Church,  aud  in  the  high  ridge 
north  of  IMoiiongahela  City,  in  Alleghoiu"  county.  In  a 
general  way,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  be  absent  north 
of  the  Alleglieny-Washington  line.  The  lower  division,  30 
to  50  feet  thick,  is  still  more  noticeable,  always  weathering 
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into  hard  angular  pieces,  and  carr3dng  both  doloniitic  and 
pure  limestone  lajmrs.  It  is  quarried  in  several  places  in 
the  district,  but  attains  far  greater  prominence  to  the  south- 
west. 

The  Seioickley  Coal,  No.  13  of  the  section,  cannot  be 
noticed  in  this  part  of  the  held,  and  if  it  exists  at  all  here, 
it  is  represented  by  a black  shale,  commercially  woi  thless. 

This  coal-bed  is  extensivel.y  mined  for  local  use  on  Dunk- 
ard  and  Whitely  creeks,  in  Greene  countvq  where  it  shows 
two  benches,  the  upper  2'  thick  ; the  lower  is  3'  4"  thick  and 
is  separated  from  the  upper  by  a small  clay-slate  parting. 

This  same  bed  is  known  as  the  “Five-Foot  Seam”  in 
Fayette  county,  south  of  the  YoughioghenjT  where  it  is 
considerably  mined. 

The  limestone.  No.  15,  between  the  SewicMey  and  Hed- 
stone  beds,  is  known  as  x\\e  Fisltpot  Limestone,  and  carries 
a sandstone  above  and  below  it.  It  was  nowhere  noticed 
in  this  district,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  exists  here. 

The  Redstone  Coal,  No.  17,  though  very  variable  in  thick- 
ness and  generall.v  worthless  as  a commercial  lied,  is  still 
ver\'  persistent,  and  can  usually  be  found  as  a slaty  coal  or 
shale  from  40'  to  50'  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  Unlike  the 
other  coals  of  the  series,  this  bed  seems  to  gain  importance 
and  thickness  coming  northward  ; south  of  Monongahela 
City  it  is  everywhere  aii  insignificant  bed  of  shale  or  dirt\^ 
coal,  from  12  to  18  inches  thick.  From  Monongahela  City, 
north  to  within  the  boundaries  of  southern  Allegheinq  it  is 
thicker  and  better,  and  shows  from  1 to  4 feet  of  coal. 

In  some  portions  of  Fayette,  on  the  Redstone  and  Jacob’s 
Creeks,  it  becomes  mineable.  Its  occurrence  between  the 
two  rivers,  south  of  McKeesport,  will  be  dul\’  noted  in  a 
succeeding  chapter. 

The  Rittshurgh  Coal-bed. 

The  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  is  economicallj"  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  coals  above  or  below  it,  and  the  onl\^  one 
that  can  be  called  persistent  as  to  thickness  and  qualitju 
It  is  the  best  and  most  valuable  seam  of  the  Penns^dvania 
bituminous  coal  area. 
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It  is  always  of  mining  thickness  and  excellent  qualify  at 
all  ex])osurps.  varying  from  about  3 to  9 feet  thick. 
This,  combined  with  its  almost  uninterrupted  and  accessi- 
ble outcrop  along  the  Mouongaliela  River,  from  the  State 
Line  to  Pittsburgh,  renders  its  development  easy  and  ac- 
counts for  its  commercial  supremacy  i)ver  wide  areas.  As 
a gas,  coke,  or  house  fuel,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  seems  to  an- 
swer all  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  bed  is  double,  consisting  of 
a roof  and  lower  division,  separated  by  a clay  slate  parting, 
which  varies  from  3 inches  to  3 feet,  and  thins  sometimes  to 
a mere  knife-edge. 

In  these  townships  this  parting  practically  separates  the 
poor  from  the  good  coal,  as  the  roof  coal  is  nowhere  fit  to 
mine. 

The  Hoof  Division  varies  exceedingly,  both  in  thickness 
and  quality,  and  in  the  number  of  its  slate  partings. 

It  usually  carries  from  a few  indies  to  a foot  of  bitumin- 
ous shale  on  toji,  though  this  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  field  than  the  southern,  where  this 
shale  is  frequenth-  absent  and  replaced  by  a heavy  sand- 
stone, which  caps  the  coal-bed.  This  bituminous  shale  has 
a laminated  structui'e  and  a fracture  like  cannel  coal. 

The  roof  coal  varies  from  a few  inches  to  8 feet  in  thick- 
ness, with  generally  a greater  thickness  in  the  north.  Or- 
dinarily it  consists  of  two  benches,  separated  by  clay  but 
this  structure  is  by  no  means  ty])ical,  for  it  occasionally 
shows  but  a single  bench,  and  more  frequently  a dozen  thin 
slate  partings.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  the  large  amount  of 
ash  necessarily  contained,  this  roof  coal  is  invariably  poor 
and  unfit  for  mining. 

The  Lower  Didisioii  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  from  3^  to 
9 feet  thick,  and  shows  always  three  persistent  slate  jiart- 
ings,  which  divide  it  into  four  distinct  benches,  known  as 
the  Upper  or  Breast  Coal,'’  the  “Beai  ing-in  Coal,”  the 
“Brick  Coal,”  and  the  “Lower  Bottom  Coal.” 

The  ^'Breast  Coal'’’  is  the  main  division  of  the  entire 
bed.  It  shows  usually  the  best  and  thickest  coal,  and  is 
largely  relied  on  for  the  total  output  of  any  one  mine. 
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North  of  the  river  it  occasionally  shows  a small  paiTino- 
near  the  top  ; bur  this  feature  is  rnre  in  tlie  southern  por- 
tion of  the  district. 

The  ’‘‘‘Bearing-in''  division  shows  usually  fi'oin  2 to  4 
inches  of  soft  coal,  with  a thin  slate  above  and  below  if, 
which  renders  it  always  distinct  except  in  some  few  locali- 
ties where  the  bed  is  a block  coal  and  all  pai  tings  are  want- 
ing. This  bench  is  so  named  fr’oni  the  fact  that  the  coal  is 
used  in  mining  to  bear  in  ni)on  in  order  to  gain  a working- 
face  to  wedge  or  blast  out  other  portions  of  the  bed.  It 
always  falls  into  a slack  or  dust  in  mining,  and  conse- 
quently forms  no  part  of  the  coal  output. 

The  ''Briclc  Coal"  comes  next  under  the  Bearing-in. 
Shows  usually  through  Allegheny  county  about  12  or  14 
inches  of  coal.  It  is  named  from  the  character  of  its  coal, 
which,  through  peculiar  cleavage,  breaks  out  in  brick- 
shaped masses.  It  generalh"  yields  a good  merchantable 
coal,  but  little  inferior  to  the  Breast  Coal,  though  occasion- 
ally it  becomes  too  iniijure  to  take  up,  and  is  consequently 
left  as  a floor  throughout  some  mines. 

The  '‘'‘Lower  Boliom"  forms  the  lowest  bench  of  this  di- 
vision. It  shows  most  variation  in  thickness,  carries  numer- 
ous thin  layers  of  clay,  is  much  broken  by  cleavage,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  utterly  worthless  in  mining.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  6 or  8 inches  of  its  top  coal  is  mined, 
whe^’ever  the  purity  of  the  bed  warrants  it. 

In  general,  the  coal  of  the  Lower  Division  seems  to  in- 
crease in  thickness  southwards,  just  as  the  Roof  Division 
diminishes  in  that  direction,  so  that  ordinarily  a thick 
lower  division  means  a thin  roof  coal,  and  vice  versa. 

Thus,  from  Brownsville,  where  the  roof  is  only  4"  and  the 
lower  division  9',  the  lower  division  eveiywhere  shows  a 
magnificent  bed  of  coal,  rather  softer  in  character  than  fur- 
ther north,  and  frequently  carrying  a massive  sandstone 
roof,  or  with  but  a few  inches  of  shale  intervening. 

In  Allegheny  county  the  lower  division  is  from  5 to  5^ 
feet  thick. 

The  fuel  from  this  division  may  be  classed  as  a rather 
brittle,  lustrous  coal,  rich  in  combustible  matter,  and  con- 
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Luining  a varying  percentage  of  siilplmr  and  asli.  Conse- 
qnentl}^  we  iind  this  bed  in  one  place — the  Connellsville 
l)asin,  east  of  the  Fayette  anticlinal  — a superior  coking 
coal,  rather  soft  and  friable,  and  splitting  tip  so  readily  as 
to  render  it  unfit  for  transportation  as  coal.  Passing  west 
over  tlie  Waynesbnrg  axis  into  the  Irwin- Wttynesbnrg 
basin,  this  same  bed  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  its  fuel 
makes  an  excellent  gas  cotil.  This  basin  practically  em- 
braces the  territory  to  be  specially  referred  to  in  this  re- 
jrort,  as  wall  be  seen  on  page  126. 

Formerly  quite  an  amount  of  coke  was  produced  in  this 
district  bv  the  Yonsliioghenv  Coal  Hollow  Co.,  at  Shaner’s 
Station  ; the  Bigley  mines  at  Alpsville  Station,  B.  & 0.  R. 
R.  ; at  Armstrong  Station  ; tlie  old  Pennsylvania  mine 
above  McKeesport ; Stine  Bros.,  Neal  & Oliver,  and 
Brown's  Saltsbnrg  works,  and  several  other  mines  all  the 
way  to  Pittsburgh. 

Only  (he  slack  coal  \vas  utilized  at  these  works  for  cok- 
ing, the  lamp  coal  lieing  shipped  for  gas  making. 

All  these  ovens  are  abandoned  now,  and  coking  may  be 
said  to  be  confined  to  the  Connellsville  basin  proper,  thongh 
in  a portion  of  the  Greensbnrg  and  Irwin  basins,  near 
Irwin  Station,  on  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  excellent  coke  is  made. 

Here  thongh,  genei'ally  only  slack  is  used,  the  lump  coal 
of  the  Westmoreland  and  Pennsylvania  Gas  Coal  Compa- 
nies being  reserved  for  shipment  and  gas  pniqioses.  The 
slack  from  the  nnnes  of  these  tw'o  large  companies  is 
mostly  washed,  and  is  then  found  to  make  an  excellent 
coke,  low  in  ash.  The  entire  product  of  the  Pittsbni'gh 
Coal-bed  south  of  the  Yonghiogheny  River  and  west  of  the 
Waynesbnrg  axis  is  at  [)resent  shipped  for  gas  or  steam 
purposes. 

There  seems  to  be  iK)  finely  defined  line  of  demarkation 
as  between  gas,  steam,  or  coking  coal,  other  than  the  gen- 
eral one  just  given.  Analysis  and  strnctnre  reveal  nothing  ; 
but  practice,  the  (‘haracteristics  of  tlie  coal  and  perhaps, 
sometimes  a little  prejudice  has  fixed  these  limits  as  they 
now  exist.  A peculiar  instance  of  this  arbitrary  rule  is  the 
grading  of  coals  of  the  various  pools  along  the  Mononga- 
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liela  River,  and  the  affixing  of  varying  prices  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  country  for  their  product,  whicli  is  frequently 
not  wari'anted  by  any  difference  in  the  coal  itself.  There 
certainly  is  some  variation  occasionally,  and  often  within 
narrow  limits  of  area,  but  no  law  for  this  fact  has  yet  beeu 
satisfactorily  applied. 

In  the  mines  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal 
Company— for  instance,  at  Sandy  Creek  and  Plum  Creek — 
both  in  the  same  basin  and  only  a few  miles  apart,  thei'e  is 
quite  a distinct  difference  in  the  character  of  the  coal  from 
the  Pittsburgh  bed.  The  Sandy  Creek  coal  is  essentially  a 
gas  coal,  while  the  Plum  Creek  coal  is  low  in  bituminous 
matter  and  is  a much  stronger  steam  coal. 

It  may  be  well  to  record  the  well  known  cleavage  of  the 
Pittsburgh  coal-bed,  which,  when  ])roperly  taken  advantage 
of  in  mining,  results  in  the  coal  falling  out  in  blocks,  the 
size  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  slips.  This 
cleavage  produces  the  “butts  and  faces”  of  the  miners,  the 
former,  or  “butt  cleavage,”  usually  showing  bearings  of  S. 
6()°-70°  E.  or  N.  60°-70°  W.,  according  as  one  enters  the 
coal  from  opposite  sides  of  an  anticlinal,  and  these  planes 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  line  of  greatest  dip.  The 
“faces  of  the  coal”  bear  N.  20°-30°  E.  or  S.  20°-3()°  W., 
and  are  at  right  angles  to  the  butts.  The  butt  cleavage  is 
always  quite  smooth  and  regular  ; the  faces  are  rough, 
broken  and  uneven.  All  gangways  are  run  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  planes,  in  order  to  save  the  destruction  of 
coal,  except  when  drainage  or  other  necessity  demands 
quartering. 

The  Barren  Measures. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  series  are  the  accumu- 
lation of  sandstones  and  shales  and  the  occurrence  of  thin 
and  workable  coals  and  limestones. 

Nowhere  in  this  district  are  any  of  the  coal-beds  of  the 
Barren  Measures  variable  or  significant. 

According  to  Prof.  Stevenson,  the  extreme  thickness  ex- 
posed in  this  district,  along  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh 
and  near  the  State  line,  is  about  375  feet,  and  in  by  far  the 
12 
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greater  part  of  Gfreene,  Wasliington,  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland counties,  these  rocks  are  either  partially  oliscnred 
or  else  deeply  buried  under  a covering  of  higher  measures. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  the  series,  respectively,  are  the 
Pittshurgli  Coal-bed  and  Mahoning  Sandstone,  making  an 
interval  near  the  Virginia  line  of  nearly  425  feet  (as  shown 
by  oil  wells  along  Diinkard  Creek)  and  increasing  towards 
the  north,  where,  in  Beaver  county,  the  whole  system  is 
well  exposed.  A generalized  section  here,  by  Prof.  I.  C. 
White,  is  given  in  Report  K,  with  measurements  varying 
between  464  and  566  feet. 

The  variations  in  individual  strata  often  amount  to  25  or 
30  feet,  so  that  no  particular  section  in  any  one  part  of  the 
field  would  prove  a reliable  guide  for  measnrement  in  an- 
other district  a few  miles  distant. 

All  these  rocks  yield  readily  to  erosion  and  create  an  at- 
tractively varied  topography  ; but  for  this  very  reason  the 
exposures  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  generally  ]Droduce 
confusion  and  error  when  taken  as  starting-points  for  any 
measurements. 

Still,  in  order  to  afford  some  general  idea  of  this  series, 
and  to  better  illustrate  its  distinguishing  features,  the  fol- 
lowing apx)i‘oximate  section  is  reprinted  from  the  Fayette 
and  Westmoreland  county  report,  KK,  page  65  : 

Section  of  Barren  Series. 


1.  Pittsburgh  Coal-bed. 

2.  Fireclay, 3' 

3.  Shale 10' 

4.  Limestone, 6' 

5.  Coal-bed 1' 

6.  Shale 25' 

7.  Limestone 3' 

8.  Shale, 10' 

9.  Coal-bed, ip 

10.  Limestone,  5' 

11.  Connellsville  sandstone, 60' 

12.  Shale, 35' 

13.  Coal-bed, 1' 

14.  Limestone,  4' 

15.  Morgantown  sandstone, 50' 

16.  Clay, 9' 

17.  Barton  Coal-bed, 1 
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18.  Shale, 30' 

19.  Crinoidal  limestone, 4' 

20.  Shales  and  clay, 100' 

21.  Coal-bed,  2' 

22.  Shale, 60' 

23.  Black  Limestone  and  shale, 4' 

24.  Shale  and  shaly  sandstone, 35' 

25.  Coal-bed,  2' 

26.  Shale,  . 30 

27.  Mahoning  sandstone. 

Total, 491 1' 


No  doubt  the  above  section  has  been  compiled  and  from 
exposures  to  the  east  of  tlie  district  under  consideration ; 
but  it  illustrates  sufRciently  the  object  sought  for.  Of  the 
above,  the  limestone  beneath  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  rarely 
wanting  in  this  district,  but  its  interval  varies  from  a feiv 
inches  to  15'.  In  some  portions  of  the  district  a lime- 
stone is  formed  almost  immediately  under  the  coal  and  an- 
other a short  distance  below  it. 

The  ConneUsville  Sandstone,  so  prominent  a feature  in 
the  section  and  in  the  region  from  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
can  hardh"  be  regarded  as  a persistent  member  of  the  series 
westward — at  least  as  a sandstone.  Its  interval  is  generally 
filled  with  shale  or  shaly  sandstone  along  the  Monongahela, 
where  it  has  certainly  lost  its  characteristic  features.  It  is 
from  50'  to  80'  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  and  is  par- 
: ticularly  well  noticed  in  southern  Westmoreland  and  Fay- 
ette counties. 

The  Morgantown  Sandstone,  the  next  great  sand  rock 
below  the  ConneUsville  sandstone,  is  persistent  all  through 
I the  field,  and  is  particularly  prominent  along  the  Monon- 
: gahela  river  at  Pittsburgh,  Saltzburg,  McKeesport,  Elizabeth 
i and  elsewhere,  and  along  the  Youghiogheny,  within  the 
I special  territory  of  this  report.  It  varies  with  the  other 
members  of  the  series  in  thickness  and  character,  but  may 
be  always  looked  for  at  about  150'  beneath  the  Pittsburgh 
' Coal.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Crinoidal 
j limestone  at  300'  below  the  same  coal,  forms  the  only  two 
; safe  guides  for  measurement  in  the  Barren  Measures  of 
the  Monongahela  district ; these  intervals  are  easily  remem- 
bered. 
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The  Morgantown  Sandstone  received  its  name  from  West 
Yirinia,  Avliere,  at  Morgantown,  it  is  extensively  used  for 
building  purposes.  But  in  many  places  along  the  two 
great  rivers  south  of  Pittsburgh,  it  forms  bold  cliffs  of 
massive  sandstone,  creating  a marked  feature  in  the  river 
topography,  and  an  excellent  guide  to  the  Pittsburgh  bed 
above  it  in  the  hill  tops. 

At  various  places  it  is  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and 
frequently  occurs  as  a massive,  rather  coarse-grained-blue- 
gray  rock,  from  40  to  50  feet  thick. 

In  some  portions  of  the  held  it  becomes  shaly  and  worn 
into  pot-holes  and  weathers  freely.  On  the  P.  McK.  & 
Y.  R.  R.  it  has  been  extensively  quai-ried  for  ballast.  It  is 
l)y  far  the  most  compact  rock  of  the  series,  and  generally 
maintains  this  character  over  large  areas. 

The  Barton  Coal-hed,  No.  17  of  the  section,  has  been  fre- 
quently identihed  in  various  portions  of  Westmoreland  and 
Fayette  counties,  and  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  quite 
persistent. 

The  Shale,  No.  18  of  the  section,  is  no  doubt  the  Bir- 
mingham Shale  of  the  Pittsburgh  country,  which  is  quite 
thick  all  along  the  river  there,  and  very  prominently  iden- 
tihed as  the  cause  for  the  great  land  slides  that  frequently 
trouble  that  region.  This  shale  shows  a thin,  laminated 
structure,  and  is  greatly  jointed. 

The  Crlnoidal  Limestone,  No.  19,  the  G-reen  Fossilifer- 
ons  Limestone  of  the  old  reports,  is  the  next  prominent 
landmark  in  the  geology  of  the  Barren  Measures,  though 
more  from  its  distinctive  and  peculiar  characteristics  than 
from  its  thickness.  Indeed  it  is  rarely  over  three  or  four 
feet  thick,  and  its  name  is  given  from  the  large  nnmbers  of 
ci'inoida!  stems  or  plates  that  always  accompany  it.  Its  old 
name  of  Green  Fossiliferons  Limestone  describes  its  fea- 
tures well,  for  it  is  a dark,  greenish-gray  rock,  with  a harsh 
uneven  fracture,  and  tilled  with  its  peculiar  fossils.  But 
the  name  of  Crinoidal  limestone  has  taken  such  a linn  hold 
in  the  region  among  those  acquainted  with  it,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  former  name  will  ever  be  used  again. 
It  stands  alone  as  a distinct  rock  in  the  series,  and  is  con- 
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sequently  a valuable  guide  for  measurement.  It  can  be 
well  seen  from  Pittsburgli  to  a short  distance  above  Mc- 
Keesport along  both  rivers,  and  everywhere  preserves  its 
typical  features,  except  along  the  Panhandle  R.  R.  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Sheridan  Station,  where  it  is  accompanied 
with  black  shale,  is  occasionally  quite  thick,  and  shows  a 
dull  white  or  gray  color. 

Directly  beneath  this  limestone  there  is  frequently  ob- 
served a small  but  persistent  coal-bed.  It  is  of  no  signifi- 
cance except  as  an  additional  means  of  identification. 

The  nnderljnng  rocks  down  to  the  Mahoning  sandstone 
are  of  little  importance,  being  mostly  shales  or  shaly  sand- 
stones, which  vary  greatly  and  abrupthu  They  are  no- 
where exposed  in  this  district,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be 
referred  to  now. 

It  remains  now  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  such  special 
description  of  the  coal  and  accompanying  measures  as  were 
met  with  in  an  examination  of  Lincoln,  Forward,  and 
Elizabeth  townships,  though  they  represent  but  a small 
portion  of  the  field  occupied  during  the  season  of  188o. 

Geology  and  Goal  Developments  of  Lincoln  Township. 

This  township,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  under  dis- 
cussion, is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Monongahela 
and  Yonghiogheny  Rivers,  and  has  for  its  southern  boun- 
dary Wiley’s  and  Logan  runs,  the  former  flowing  south- 
west, and  entering  the  Monongahela  about  f of  a mile 
below  Elizabeth  ; the  latter  flowing  north-east  into  the 
Yonghiogheny  at  Boston,  creating  the  ravine  familiarly 
known  as  Logan  Hollow.  In  this  township  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  lies  on  the  hill  tops,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
Peters  Creek  axis,  which  cuts  the  township  nearly  in  two 
equal  parts.  From  this  axis-line  north-west,  everything  dips 
towards  McKeesport  at  the  rate  of  about  75'  per  mile.  From 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  on  the  summit  to  the  Monongahela 
River,  there  is  over  250'  of  Barren  Measures  exposed.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  this  section  is  the  outcrop  of  the 
Morgantown  Sandstone  20'  to  30'  thick,  which  here  rises 
well  up  from  the  river,  and  presents  a bold  escarpment. 
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At  Robbins  & Jenkins’  mine,  nearly  opposite  Coal  Val- 
ley, this  rock  occurs  about  IBO'  beneath  the  coal,  and  is 
about  25'  thick.  It  is  greatly  weathered  into  pot-holes  and 
reefs,  and  carries  some  shaly  bands.  A little  streak  of  coal 
is  occasionally  seen  at  its  base.  The  section  continued  down 
to  the  river  125'±  more  is  imperfect,  and  composed  mostly 
of  shales.  The  rock  strata  are  visibly  rising  south-east  at 
this  point  and  fallina’  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  sand- 
stone descending  beneath  water  level  about  1^  miles  below 
Robbins  & Jenkins’  mine,  rising  again  to  the  north  side  of 
the  synclinal  in  the  numerons  exposures  along  the  P.  V.  & 
C.  R.  R.  north  of  McKeesport.  This  sandstone  is  largely 
quarried  near  the  Harper’s  Hollow  road,  where  it  is  gray  in 
color,  compact,  and  massive.  It  has  been  used  in  repairs 
in  Lock  No.  4,  on  the  Monongahela,  and  is  about  85'  thick 
here.  Underneath  there  is  about  20' of  variegated  shales. 

liohbins  & Jenliin.s  muie  (now  W.  N.  Robbins  & Co.)  The 
Fittshur(/h  Coal  is  opened  here  at  943'  A.  T.  and  about  225' 
above  the  river.  All  the  coal  mined  is  shipped  in  barges 
down  the  Ohio,  no  railroad  connection  having,  as  yet,  been 
established  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River. 
The  lu'east  coal  is  from  3'  to  3'  4"  thick,  with  4"  bearing-in 
coal,  and  1'  of  l)rick  coal,  with  the  usual  small  slate  part- 
ings between  these  members.  The  bottom  coal,  14  feet 
thick,  is  not  mined,  and  the  main  clay,  over  the  breast  coal, 
varies  greatly  from  6"  to  14."  In  some  parts  of  the  mine 
this  clay  is  a mere  knife  edge  between  the  breast  and  roof 
members.  The  latter  are  about  3 feet  thick,  though  no  coal 
over  5 inches  is  found  in  them. 

The  coal  seen  was  rather  soft,  and  in  places  showed  slips 
of  14  inches. 

■ The  main  tunnel  is  driven  on  the  face  of  the  coal,  from 
which  butt  entries,  8'  wide  and  150  yards  apart,  are  driven 
at  right  angles.  The  mine  is  opened  on  the  single  entry 
system. 

A swamp  is  rejiorted  at  about  400  yards  from  the  pit 
mouth,  there  17'  deep,  which  is  drained  throngh  a butt  entry 
to  the  IMonongahela  crop,  south-west.  The  Swamp  was  no- 
ticed in  the  old  front  hill  levels  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that 
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any  face  gangway  here,  driven  north-west,  would  be  apt  to 
drain  itself,  owing  to  the  rapid  dip  from  the  axis  to  the 
south.  All  the  coal  south  of  the  main  gangway  (about  150 
acres)  has  been  mined  out,  and  its  drainage  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  opening  out  to  the  river  crop — procuring  good 
natural  ventilation  at  the  same  time. 

In  700  yards  from  the  pit  mouth,  a stationary  engine  does 
the  hauling  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  mine.  From 
the  engine  landing,  horses  take  the  cars  to  daylight. 

These  works  are  connected  with  the  old  Penny  mines, 
(Lynch  & Robinson)  opposite  McKeesport,  on  the  Yough- 
iogheny.  Production  here,  when  active,  -about  10,000 
bushels. 

From  Robbins’  mine,  northward,  no  other  openings  are 
made  on  the  Pittsburgh  Coal,  on  the  Monongahela  face, 
until  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  hill,  south  of  Reynolds, 
at  the  old  Hunter  mine,  about  940'  A.  T.  No  coal  has  been 
run  out  of  here  for  over  40  years.  It  was  never  largely 
worked . 

The  crop  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  here  returns  along  the 
Youghiogheny  River  face  of  the  hill,  crossing  the  hill  road 
at  946'  A.  T.,  and  opened  at  the  Edmunson  mine,  about  f 
of  a mile  from  the  iunction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  956'  A.  T. 
This  old  mine  has  long  been  worked  out  and  abandoned. 

Milled s Pit,  on  the  public  road,  was  being  robbed  of 
some  old  pillars,  but  it  was  not  examined 

Lynch  & Robinson  (formerly  Penny  Mines)  1 mile  from 
the  river  mouth,  are  next  south  along  this  crop,  at  964'  A.  T. 
and  218'  above  the  P.  McK.  & Y’’.  R.  R.  track.  A massive 
sandstone  (Morgantown)  is  quarried  in  the  I'un  heading  up 
to  the  mine  ; 25'  thick  at  about  10'  or  15' above  the  railroad 
track  level.  The  mine  was  idle  when  visited.  A single 
entry  system  of  mining  was  pursued  here,  the  butt  entries 
being  cariied  through  the  hill  to  the  crop. 

The  section  in  the  main  tunnel  is  very  similar  to  that  al- 
ready given  at  Robbins’  mine,  with  which,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  is  connected,  'fhe  roof  coal,  however,  shows  a 
good  4'  a lower  division  of  coal  and  slate  2'  thick,  separated 
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by  a fool  of  clay  from  tlie  upper  division  13  indies  thick, 
slaty  coal  as  well. 

Immediately  south  of  this  mine  the  hills  recede  from  the 
river  front,  and,  of  course,  cariA^  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  back, 
the  erosion  being  hastened  by  the  waters  of  a good-sized 
stream.  On  a south  fork  of  this  stream  and  close  to  the 
public  road  is 

McClure' s Country  jiit,  at  998'  A.  T.  The  coal  looks 
bright  and  clean  here.  Between  this  and  the  south  crop 
there  is  quite  a narrow  ridge  of  Upper  Productive  Meas- 
ures, the  two  crops  coming  close  together  near  to  the  road 
forks  at  1108'  A.  T. 

Soufh,  along  the  ridge  road,  the  first  small  summit  shows 
smut  of  t\\e  Jiedstone  Bed  at  about  1135',  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  cropping  on  the  south  side  at  1060'  A.  T.  South- 
east of  this  there  is  a narrowband  of  Barren  Measures  cut- 
ting out  the  coal,  beyond  which  coal  again  ttd^es  in  at  the 
Phillips'  pit  at  1088',  still  rising  south  east.  The  coal  has 
about  50'  of  cover  here,  and  the  hill  only  contains  a few 
acres.  In  the  rear  of  this  pit  the  last  crop  occurs  at  1108' 
A.  T.,  just  north  of  the  Jenny  Lind  school-house. 

Between  this  and  the  Calhoun  and  Crossland  coal  patches, 
the  axis  passes,  probably  not  far  from  the  “Four  Forks” 
in  the  road.  Its  x'RSsage  is  maj'ked  as  elsewhere  to  the 
north  east  by  Barren  Measure  geology,  and  deejily  eroded, 
but  beautifull}^  rounded  topography.  Of  all  the  Barren 
IMeasure  rocks  in  the  townshixi  tha  Aloryantoion  Sandstone 
is  alone  of  any  consequence  or  persistence.  It  is  ex^iosed 
for  a considerable  distance  along  both  rivers,  and  is  largely 
quarried  for  building  xmrposes,  quite  extensively  at  the 
(Xuarry  at  Sidney  Station,  of  the  P;,  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.  It 
was  hu'gely  used  in  the  construction  of  bridge  abutments 
on  this  road  and  stands  the  weather  excellently  ; also  for 
ballast  material.  The  Productive  Measures,  above  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal,  north  of  tlie  axis,  are  exjaosed  up  to  the 
Great  Limestone,  160'  above  the  coal.  The  lower  division 
of  this  limestone  is  quariied  and  burned  on  the  summit 
east  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  school-house  in  the  Edmunson 
(Xuarry.  The  stone  is  rejiorted  as  making  an  excellent  lime. 
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The  Redstone  Coal  is  worthless  and  slaty  here,  and  is  60' 
above  the  Pittsburgh,  and  the  SeioicMey  Coal  horizon  was 
not  noticed. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  anticlinal  there  is  an  area  un- 
derlaid by  the  Upper  Productive  Measures  nearly  equal  to 
that  on  the  north  side  of  the  axis.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  de- 
scends south-east  at  a rate  of  about  75  feet  ])er  mile  toward 
the  streams  forming  the  southern  boundary.  Two  outlying 
coal  patches,  close  to  the  axis,  occur  between  branches  of 
Dead  Man’s  Hollow  and  Harper's  Hollow,  named  resiiec- 
tively  Keyes  and  Calhoun  Coal,  about  6 acres,  at  1108' 
A.  T.  ; and  the  Crossland  Coal,  about  3 acres,  at  1098' 
A.  T.  Neither  patch  has  much  cover  (about  30')  and  both 
are  onU"  mined  for  local  use. 

Gumhert,  Heioey  & Co.  is  the  only  firm  mining  the  main 
body  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  south  to  Wiley’s  Run.  Their 
opening  on  the  river  is  known  as  the  Bellevue  mine  (1050'± 
A.  T.)  just  opposite  Blair  Station  on  the  P.  V.  & C.  R.  R 
The  gangways  are  driven  over  a mile  to  the  crop  in  a branch 
of  Logan’s  Hollow;  they  come  out  of  the  west  hill  at  1009' 
A.  T.  ; cross  the  public  road  at  grade,  and  pass  under  Kil- 
gore’s house. 

Most  of  the  butt  entries  are  dilven  to  the  outcrop,  thus 
providing  natural  ventilation.  The  cars  run  into  the  mine 
by  gravity,  owing  to  the  south-east  dip,  and  a stationary 
engine  is  located  between  the  two  hills  to  haul  the  loaded 
cars  from  the  back-hill  workings.  A section  of  the  bed 


here  shows  : 

Roof  division,  3'  9" 

Carbonaceous  shale, 4" 

Coal 7" 

CJay 10' 

Coal  and  partings, 2.  0 

Main  clay  parting, 8" 

Lower  division, 6'  0 

Breast  coal, 3'.  4 ' 

Bearing-in  coal, 4'' 

Brick  coal, I.  0 

Lower  Bottom  coal, 1.  4 


This  mine  uses  a wire-rope  system  of  haulage.  I hope 
to  elaborate  the  various  moditlcations  of  this  system  in  the 
final  report. 
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xV  combination  of  the  tail  rope  and  engine  plane  systems 
has  been  adopted  here  for  conveying  the  coal,  bj^  means  of 
one  engine,  from  the  workings  to  the  river  tipple.  Tlie  tail 
rope  plane  is  the  same  as  the  engine  plane,  worked  in  both 
directions  with  two  ropes.  One  rope,  called  the  “main 
rope,”  is  used  for  drawing  the  set  of  full  cars  outward  ; the 
other,  the  “tail  rope,”  is  used  for  taking  back  the  empty 
cars,  which  on  a level  or  undulating  road  could  not  be  re- 
turned by  gravity.  From  the  jiit  mouth  ont  to  the  check- 
house  there  is  a fall  of  in  KM)',  and  from  the  same  point, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  a parting  inside  the  mine,  the 
fall  is  reversed  at  a rate  of  7'  in  100'.  Both  rope  drums  are 
on  the  same  sliaft,  driven  by  a double-acting  engine  with 
two  14X24  inch  cylinders.  The  tail  rope  runs  from  the 
drum  around  a I'eturn  wheel,  placed  about  200'  inside  the 
pit  and  under  the  rails,  and  thence  to  the  fi’ont  car  of  an 
empty  train  at  the  check-house.  Whilst  the  train  runs 
jiast  the  drum  tlie  main  rope  is  hitched  to  the  rear  car. 
Wlien  the  train  arrives  near  the  return  wheel  within  the 
mine,  as  mentioned  above,  the  tail  rope  is  dropped.  The 
train  irom  this  point  descends  by  gravity,  carrying  tlie  main 
rope  witli  it  to  whatever  parting  is  desired.  On  the  return 
trip  of  the  fall  train,  the  tail  rope  is  again  taken  up  where 
it  was  dropped  and  attached  to  the  last  car.  Once  outside 
the  pit,  the  engine  rope  is  dropped,  the  cars  running  by 
gi'avity  to  tlie  starting  point,  when  the  tail  rope  is  attached 
to  another  set  of  empty  cars  and  the  trip  repeated.  A full 
set  is  40  cars  makes  the  round  trip  in  a half  hour. 

xVlong  Wiley’s  run  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  is  opened  in  sev- 
eral country  pits.  The  north  branches  of  the  stream  carry 
the  coal  well  up  to  their  heads,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  in 
that  direction.  For  a similar  reason,  the  south  branches 
show  but  little  coal. 

At  Boyd's  opening  the  roof  shovv^s  but  one  layer  of  coal, 
2'  6"  thick,  and  at  Peter  Wedell’s  pit,  980' A.  T.,  north-east 
of  the  Hill  school-house,  the  coal  is  again  opened.  The 
coal  sections  are  quite  similar  all  through  this  region. 
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Elizabeth  Township. 

This  township  adjoins  Lincoln  on  the  sonth,  having  the 
Yonghiogheny  River  for  its  eastern  boundary  from  Boston 
to  Pollock’s  Run,  opposite  Ainiesville ; the  Westmoreland 
county  line  on  the  south,  and  the  turnpike  road  running 
sonth  from  Elizabeth  on  the  west.  Its  northern  boundary 
has  already  been  described.  The  general  structural  features 
have  also  been  referred  to. 

The  township  practically  comprises  the  double  Waynes- 
burg  synclinal  basin  between  the  Waynesburg  and  Peters 
creek  (Roaring  run)  axes,  the  former  barely  touching  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  township,  between  Douglass  and 
West  Newton,  and  the  latter  lying  entirely  without  and  to 
the  north  of  its  boundary.  Owing  to  this  structure,  the 
area  of  Upper  Productive  Measures  is  much  larger  here 
than  in  Lincoln,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal-bed.  in  a general  way. 
sinking  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  being  under  water 
level  through  seven  eighths  of  the  township. 

The  section  of  rocks  exposed  in  this  township  extends 
from  about  loO'  below  to  275'  above  the  Pittsburgh  Coal,  or 
from  the  Morgantown  Sandstone  to  the  Uniontown  Coal. 

Cornell  & Werling  mine  (W.  H.  Brown  & Son)  is  the 
most  prominent  and  extensive  opening  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  along  its  northern  outcrop.  The  pit  mouth  is  989'  A. 
T.,  located  at  the  head  of  the  east  fork  of  Logan’s  Hollow, 
south  of  Boston,  and  about  3|  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Yonghiogheny  river.  The  mine  is  not  a very  old  one, 
having  been  opened  in  ’65  by  Duncan,  Cornell  & Werling, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 

The  opening  is  some  distance  from  the  river  (probably 
one  mile)  where  the  coal  is  screened  into  its  several  sizes  for 
river  shipment.  The  former  proprietors  sent  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  their  mine,  some  20,000  bushels  of  lump,  nut,  and 
washed  slack,  to  Cincinnati,  for  gas  purposes. 

In  this  mine  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  single-entry 
mining  in  the  district.  The  main  entry  is  quartered,  driven 
S.  14°  E.,  about  one  mile  to  a rear  crop  in  AYild  Cat  Hollow, 
and  falls  with  the  coal  in  that  direction  94  feet  to  895'  A. 
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T,.  Crossing  the  ravine,  liere  about  150  yai'ds  wide,  it  con- 
tinues into  tlie  second  hill  at  a still  lower  elevation,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  fall  to  the  first  sub-division  of 
the  Waynesburg  synclinal,  nearly  one  and  one  half  miles 
further. 

The  face  entries  are,  of  course,  laid  at  an  angle  to  the 
main  gangway,  about  S.  23°  W.  and  8'  wide,  and  150  yards 
apart,  from  which  the  butt  entries  are  driven  S.65°  E.  through 
the  field  of  coal.  By  this  means  all  the  coal  in  the  river 
front  will  be  drawn  into  the  main  entry,  and  through  it  to 
the  Wild  Cat  Hollow.  Between  entries  or  rooms  is  thirty 
feet.  The  rooms  start  fi-om  an  entry  6'  wide,  and  in  21  feet 
they  widen  to  2-1',  thus  leaving  an  entry  pillar  of  coal  2Tx21h 

Tire  feature  of  room-driving  is  a little  peculiar,  opening 
out  9'  on  eack  side  of  the  six-foot  entry.  This  plan  is  said  to 
work  well.  The  rooms  are  carried  in  75  jmrds,  with  6'  of 
coal  between  them  at  the  entries,  thinning  down  almost  to 
nothing  when  the  two  sets  of  rooms  meet.  The  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  main  entry  are  15'  thick.  Ventilation  is 
obtained  from  a furnace  located  in  one  of  the  old  O’Neil 
mine  gangways. 

An  average  section  of  the  coal  here  shows  : 


Carbonaceous  shale, 2' 

Roof  division, 4'  .2 

Coal, 1'  C' 

Clay, 9" 

Coal  and  slate  partings, 2'  5 ' 

Main  clay  parting, 0'  8" 

Lower  Division 5'  9" 

Breast  Coal, 3'  4” 

Bearing-in  Coal, 4" 

Brick  Coal, 1'  2" 

Lower  bottom  Coal, 11'' 


The  lower  bottom  coal  is  frequently  very  clean  in  this 
mine  and  is  occasionally  taken  up.  Horsebacks  are  met 
with  between  the  hrst  and  second  roof  members.  There  is 
also  ;i  stiiall  swamp  in  the  first  hill  about  400  yards  from 
pit  mouth.  The  following  section  shows  beyond  a clay 


horseback  : 

7.  Clay, 0'  8" 

6.  Coal  (block), 0'  3" 

5.  Clay, 0'  3" 
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4.  Coal, 

3.  Clay, 

2.  Coal,  . . . . 
1.  Main  clay  parting. 


1'  2" 
0'  3" 
1'  2" 
0'  7" 


Above  the  upper  clay  No.  7 is  coal  about  12  " to  14" 
thick,  and  tlien  about  eight  inches  of  clay,  and  above  that 
ferriferous  (?)  clay  limestone  ; then  carbonaceous  shale  and 
sandstone  roof.  All  the  roof  coal  is  dirty  and  worthless. 

In  some  parts  of  the  mine  the  main  clay  shows  double, 
becoming  about  2\'  thick  and  carrying  3"  of  coal  in  the 

centre. 

An  extensive  wire  rope  plant  for  haulage  is  in  operation 
here,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

The  system  adopted  here  is  the  “engine  plane”  the 
simplest  of  all  systems  where  circumstances  permit  its  use. 
It  requires  only  a single  rope  the  length  of  the  plane  and 
the  power  of  the  engine  only  half  the  time.  But  while  it 
can  be  adopted  on  roads  with  curves  and  variable  grades, 
%\\%  fall  must  he  in  one  direction  and  of  sufficient  inclina- 
tion to  enable  a full  set  of  empty  cars  to  return  to  the  work- 
ings hy  gravity.,  dragging  the  rope  behind  them.  These 
conditions  prevail  in  this  instance. 

The  system  consists  of  two  engine  planes,  one  for  lowering 
the  coal  from  the  pit  mouth  to  the  river  tipple  ; the  other 
for  transporting  the  coal  from  within  the  pit  to  the  mine 
check-house.  The  former  is  something  over  a mile  long, 
with  several  sharp  curves  made  necessary  by  the  sinuosities 
of  Logan’s  Hollow;  the  latter  is  about  a mile  long,  with  a 
falling  grade  of  3f  per  cent.  Each  plane  has  its  own  engine, 
located  near  the  pit  mouth.  That  for  the  inside  haulage 
has  a pair  of  10"  cylinders,  24"  stroke,  10'  wheel,  and  5" 
drum.  The  incline  engines  are  of  larger  size,  12"X24",  with 
an  8'  drum.  Both  engines  do  service  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  each  rope  receives  and  dispatches  the  set  of  cars  just 
raised  by  the  other  rope.  For  the  outside  plane,  a f inch 
steel  rope  is  used  ; the  inside  roi)e  is  1^",  consisting  of 
6 strands  of  7 wires  each,  and  a center  strand  of  7 wires, 
making  in  all  49  wires. 

A trip  consists  of  about  3o  cars,  each  holding  25  bushels 
of  screened  coal.  They  are  brought  from  the  inner  parting. 
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at  a speed  of  12  miles  per  lionr,  to  a switch  just  outside 
the  i^it  mouth,  where  the  rope  is  knocked  off,  the  cars  taking 
the  left  hand  and  lower  track  and  descending  by  their  own 
momentum  to  the  head  of  the  river  incline.  Here  the  rope 
of  the  river  engine  is  hitched  on  to  WiQtail  end  of  the  train, 
which  descends  to  the  tii:)ple  by  gravity.  No  time  whatever 
is  lost  in  these  transfers.  This  rope  is  then  transferred  to 
the  head  of  an  empty  train  waiting  at  the  tipple,  and  re- 
turns this  train  to  the  head  of  the  incline.  The  empties 
are  here  switched  off,  without  loss  of  motion,  to  the  upper 
right  hand  track  and  their  momentum  is  sufficient,  with  the 
down  grade,  to  carry  them  into  the  mine,  dragging  the  pit 
rope  after  them. 

More  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  of  these  ropes.  They 
receive  a coating  of  pine  tar  periodically  and  the  rollers  are 
oiled  every  other  day.  The  latter  have  a diameter  of  8'' 
and  are  set  20'  apart.  For  the  curves,  cast-iron  sheaves,  of 
12"  diameter,  set  between  the  two  rails  at  a slight  angle  are 
generally  used. 

The  rope  attachment  consists  of  a goose-neck  socket,  14" 
long,  riveted  with  three  f"  rivets,  and  coupled  to  a chain  10' 
long,  with  swivel  and  clevis  at  the  other  end. 

In  descending  the  outer  incline,  the  coupling  chain  is  led 
under  the  last  car  and  hitched  to  the  pulling  bar  of  the  next 
to  last  car,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  down  and  making 
the  rope  drop  into  the  guiding  sheaves  at  the  curves. 

The  car-coupling  here  is  rigid.  In  addition  to  it,  there 
are  two  safety  chains  attached  to  the  cars. 

All  the  larger  mines  of  the  district  are  gradually  adopt- 
ing some  system  of  wire  rope  haulage,  and  it  can  be  safely 
said  tliat  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  bed  and  the  frequent 
necessity  of  opening  it  on  the  dip,  in  no  other  region  can  it 
be  applied  with  better  advantage  or  with  more  justification. 

The  O'  Neill  mine,  999'  A.  T.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  main 
branch  of  Logan’s  Hollow,  about  oue  mile  south-west. 
This  property  is  now  owned  by  W.  II.  Brown  & Sons,  who 
operate  it  in  conjunction  with  their  Curnell  and  Werling 
mine.  The  pit  mouth  is  about  1^  miles  from  the  river,  and 
the  main  gangway  enters  fully  10'  below  the  Pittsburgh 
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Coal-bed,  by  which  a north  drainage  into  the  Youghio- 
gheny  was  obtained  for  some  of  the  front  coal.  The  work- 
ings extend  mainly  south-west,  and  over  on  to  the  head- 
waters of  Wiley’s  run.  In  the  held  back  of  Wedell's  B. 
S.  S.  there  is  a pump  shaft  from  which  the  water  of  the  mine, 
naturally  collecting  in  this  direction,  is  pumped.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  is  here  955',  or  40'  below  the  top 
of  shaft,  and  44' below  the  pit  mouth. 

There  is  quite  an  acreage  of  untouched  coal  on  the  west 
side  of  Wedell’s  run,  which  will  be  run  out  through  the 
Cornell  and  Werling  gangways  since  the  merging  of  the 
two  properties. 

The  mine  was  closed  when  visited,  and  the  following  sec- 
tion is  given  in  K^,  page  200 : 

Carbonaceous  shale. 

Roof  division,  5'^ 

Main  clay  parting, from  0"  to  4'  0” 

Lower  division.  Breast  Coal 3'  3" 


Parting, 

Bearing-in  Coal,  . . 

Parting, 

Brick  Coal,  . . . . 

Parting, 

Lower  bottom  Coal, 
Under-clay. 


1 n 

4 


4 

11" 


I U 
4 


1'  4'- 


“ The  main  over-clay  is  absent  in  a large  portion  of  the 
mine,  and  in  other  places  it  varies  from  six  inches  to  four 
feet  in  thickness.” 

South-west  along  Wiley’s  run,  back  of  the  village  of 
Lovedale,  is  the  Lotedale  7nine,  (John  A.  Wood  & Son,)  at 
953'  A.  T. 

The  pit  mouth  is  located  high  in  the  hill,  very  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  Monongahela  River.  There  is  a plane  from 
the  check  house  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  loaded 
cars  are  taken  in  trains  of  20  to  25  cars  by  a locomotive  to 
the  river  tipple.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal  at  this  mine  is  about 
235'  above  Pool  No.  2.’  All  the  country  between  here  and 
the  river  is  too  low  to  catch  the  coal-bed.  The  coal  at  the 
Lovedale  pit  dips  rapidly  south-west  into  the  Waynesburg 
synclinal,  the  first  sub-division  of  which  is  about  2,500 
yards  from  the  outcrop. 
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From  the  pit  moutli  to  where  the  coal  goes  undercover  at 
the  head  of  the  south  forlc  of  Wiley’s  run  is  about  1,200 
yards.  It  is  opened  here  at  the  old  Morton  pit  at  908'  A. 
T.,  or  45' below  the  main  opening.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  75'  per  mile,  elsewhere  noted.  The  main  entry  is 
driven  S.  50°  E.  for  700  yards,  and  from  there  S.  35°  E.  for 
about  750  yards,  which  is  likewise  the  direction  of  a 
“swamp”  developed  here.  The  main  gangway  at  this 
point  is  about  as  far  south-east  as  the  Morton  pit,  bat  about 
200  yards  E.  N.  E.  of  it.  The  elevation  here  is  about  850', 
or  58'  lower  than  the  crop  at  the  Morton  pib  This  swamp 
is  reiiorted  as  100'  deep  and  700  yards  in  width.  Its  direc- 
tion, transverse  to  the  general  basin  of  the  coal,  is  peculiar, 
and  if  it  shall  l)e  found  to  extend  further  south-east,  be- 
yond the  south  property  line  of  John  A.  Wood  & Son,  it 
may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  noticeable  difference  in 
elevation  (22')  in  the  coal  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
Douglass  run,  2^  miles  to  the  south-east. 

This  ndiie  is  seriously  troubled  throughout.  In  an  entry 
east  of  the  swamp  there  is  a bad  roll  in  the  under  clay  bearing 
north  and  south  through  the  fnine,  which  has  faulted  the  coal 
about  two  feet.  The  clay  swells  and  lifts  the  coal  along  one 
side  of  the  fault  and  cuts  away  some  coal  on  the  other  side 
(KE,  377.)  Along  this  line  of  fault  the  coal  is  highh^ 
polished. 

Ctay  veins,  sj^ars,  and  soot  veins  are  met  with  frequently, 
but  more  to  the  south  of  the  main  gangway  than  to  the 
north,  the  latter  rendering  the  coal  somewhat  soft. 

The  carbonaceous  shale  overlving  the  roof  coal  is  likewise 
generally  thin  throughout  the  mine  and  frequently  absent. 
Some  gas  is  likewise  reported,  especially  in  the  entries. 
Ventilation  is  secured  by  a furnace  in  the  north  part  of  the 
mine  and  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  tlie  punqis.  In  spite 
of  the  many  irregularities  of  the  bed  here,  the  general  pro- 
duct bears  shipping  well,  and  has  a •high  reiuitation. 

The  mine  is  ivorked  under  both  the  double  and  single 
entry  systems. 

'File  same  method  for  hauling  the  coal  is  used  here  as 
alread}^  described  at  Gumbert  & Iluly’s  works.  The  great 
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difference  of  elevation,  caused  by  the  swamp  in  the  main 
entry,  i)rovides  for  the  rapid  return  of  the  empty  cars  by 
gravity. 

A section  of  the  coal  bed  here  gave : 


Rnof  division. 

Carbonaceous  shale, 

Coal, 

Shale, 

Coal, 

Clay, 

Coal, 

Main  clay  parting,  . . . 
Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal,  . . . . 
Bearing-in  Coal,  . , 

Brick  Coal, 

Lower  bottom  Coal, 


4"^ 
2”  I 


1'  4” 

1'  6"  . 


4'  6" 


10" 


3'  0"  1 

3"  ! 5/  50 

1'  I 
P 2"  J 


In  the  “ swamp”  entry  all  the  members  are  thicker.  The 
lower  division  shows : 


Over-clay,  . . , 
Breast  Coal,  . . 
Bearing-in  Coal, 
Brick  Coal,  . . . 
Bottom  Coal,  . , 


1'  0" 
3'  9" 
6' 

1 2' ' 
1'  8" 


There  is  about  1 foot  of  clay  between  the  coal  and  under- 
lying limestone.  Above  the  Morton  pit,  i\\Q  Red  stone  Coal 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Wycoff.  The  opening  is  abandoned, 
and  the  coal  was  from  3 to  4 feet  thick. 

Between  Wiley’s  run  and  Falling  Timber  run,  entering 
the  river  at  Elizabeth,  the  coal  is  not  opened. 

The  divide  is  narrow  and  the  coal  high  all  through  the 
property  of  Isaac  Wycoff' s heirs.  After  heading  up  a 
branch  stream,  nearly  to  the  West  Bay  line,  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  finally  goes  under  water  level  on  the  main  stream  along 
the  turnpike  road  near  the  village  of  Hilldale,  at  Horner  & 
Roberts’  pit — to  be  described  presently.  It  is  opened  on  the 
Elizabeth  township  side  of  the  road,  just  opposite  the  vil- 
lage hotel,  at  887',  and  50'  above  it,  along  the  road,  the 
Redstone  Coal,  about  4'  thick,  shows  above  Van  Kirk’s  at 
937'  A.  T.  The  main  road  rises  to  the  south-east  to  a sum- 
mit (1092')  at  the  cross-roads  below  the  Round  Hill  church. 
This  is  about  the  center  of  the  Waynesburg  synclinal  and 
13 
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the  highest  measures  in  tijese  three  townships  are  exhibited 
in  this  vicinity.  The  country  to  the  noi‘th-east,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harmony  school-house,  takes  in  the  Waynes- 
hurg  Coal-hedoi  the  Upper  Productive  Measures,  850'  above 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal,  and  with  a considerable  concealed  sec- 
tion above  this. 

The  Round  Hill  church  is  on  the  upper  or  Uniontown 
division  of  the  Great  Limestone,  12'  to  14'  thick,  with  the 
Uniontoicn  Coal  above  ir,  while  the  road  intersection,  noted 
at  1092',  about  40'  below  the  church,  is  iu  the  lower  divi- 
sion. This  limestone  must  be  quite  thick,  (80'  to  100',)  and 
its  presence  is  readily  seen  in  the  beautiful  farms  of  the 
Pierce  or  Piers  family,  lying  further  to  the  south-east, 
along  Pierce's  Pork  of  Howell’s  Creek.  > 

Beneath  the  litnestone,  the  horizon  of  the  Sewickley  Coal 
is  marked  with  about  one  foot  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
Beneath  is  sandstone  and  sandy  shales  for  25  feet,  and 
then  the  Fish  pot  limestone,  about  10'  thick.  Below  this, 
sandy  shales  again  occur  to  the  Redstone  Coal,  about  four 
feet  thick.  The  coal  is  slaty  and  evidently  worthless,  and 
lies  about  60'  above  the  Pittsburgh  Coal,  which  is  first  seen 
on  tlie  stream  at  about  800'  A.  T.,  about  200  yards  west 
of  the  B.  S.  S.  As  compared  with  the  opening  on  the  west 
side^of  the  summit  at  the  village  of  Hilldale,  the  coal  is 
here  87'  lower.  'This  opening,  however,  should  evidently 
be  compared  to  the  crop  at  the  Lovedale  pit,  from  which  it 
lies  about  S.  40°  E.,  along  the  line  of  diji.  Here  we  find 
a diffei'ence  of  158'  in  about  8^  miles.  But  in  the  first 
1500  yards  from  Lovedale  the  coal  falls  108'  along  the 
swamp  entry,  and  measured  outside  along  the  crop  the  face 
is  45'  in  1200  yards.  Even  at  this  lesser  rate  the  coal  at  the 
B.  S.  S.,  on  Howell’s  run,  would  stand  at  fully  100'  beneath 
its  present  elevation — were  the  dip  uniform.  From  develop- 
ments along  the  northern  crop,  however,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  this  dip  is  regular  for  the  first  mile  and  a half 
south-east  from  Lovedale,  south-east  of  which  point  the 
coal  must  rise  over  the  subordinate  anticlinal  dividing  this 
basin,  in  order  to  outcrop  again  at  the  B.  S.  S.  at  800'  A.  T. 
And  this  point  cannot  be  far  from  the  central  line  of  the 
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troRo-li  of  the  southern  siil)-division  of  the  basin.  For  south 
of  Douglass  Hollow,  whicli  is  made  up  of  tlie  joint  streams 
of  Howell’s  run  and  Pierce’s  fork,  the  effect  of  the  Waynes- 
burg  axis  is  evidenced  in  the  south-east  rise  of  the  coal  to- 
Avards  Pollock’s  run.  The  rise  is  slight,  owing  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  anticlinal  here,  which  is  bent  aside  on  the 
Yougliiogheny  towards  Sewickley  creek,  in  Westmoreland 
county.  Accordingly,  after  rising  along  the  Youghioghenju 
from  819'  A.  T..  at  the  Pacific  mine,  to  838'  A.  T.,  at  the 
Meadow  pit,  4200'  below  the  mouth  of  Pollock's  run,  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  falls  to  833'  A.  T.  at  500'  below  the  run  ; to 
761'  A.  T.  at  the  Kreps  pit,  just  across  the  county  line,  op- 
posite Sewickley  station,  B.  & O.  R.  R.;  to  707'  A.  T.,  at 
the  West  Newton  Coal  Co.’s  shaft,  about  half  a mile  north 
of  the  west  enti'ance  to  the  river  bridge,  until  finally  sinking 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Lisbon  basin  at  Port  Royal,  at  about 
650'  A.  T. 

As  yet  comparatively  little  development  has  been  made 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Elizabeth  township — at  least  the 
present  developments  have  not  yet  been  extended  far  enough 
to  warrant  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  form  of  this  inter- 
esting basin. 

Messrs.  James  H.  Hopkins  and  W.  G.  Howell  have  each 
a very  large  territory  of  coal  land  here,  the  balance  being 
held  in  small  blocks  by  their  respective  surface  owners. 
The  Pittsburgh  Coal  noAvliere  crops  on  Mr.  Howell’s  lands, 
being  entirely  under  cover.  Its  natural  opening  Avould  be, 
of  course,  through  the  trough  of  the  Wayuiesburg  Basin, 
by  a connection  along  Howell’s  creek. 

Along  the  eastern  border  line  of  Elizabeth  township  the 
Pittsburgh  bed  is  everywhere  above  water  level,  neither  of 
the  sub-divisions  of  the  Waynesburg  trough  being  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  carry  the  coal  below  the  Yougliiogheny 
River.  Its  crop  line,  however,  continually  approaches  the 
river  bank  from  the  north  southward,  and  so  feeble  is  the 
anticlinal  roll  between  the  two  sub-basins  in  this  part  of  the 
field,  that  from  Buena  Vista  to  the  Westmoreland  county 
line  the  coal  elevations  vary  within  30  feet. 

Slack-water  navigation  formerly  extended  thronghall  this 
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tf^rritory,  and  many  abandoned  pits  yive  evidence  of  the  im- 
portant contribution  these  mines  furnished  to  the  lower 
Ohio  market.  Slack-water  at  present  extends  only  to  Bos- 
ton, but  the  construction  of  the  Pittsburgh.  McKeesport  & 
Youghiogheny  brancli  of  the  P.  & L.  E.  P.  R.  from  Pitts- 
burgh, along  the  west  branch  of  the  Youghiogheny  to  New 
Haven  (Connellsville)  has  again  thrown  open  this  region  to 
the  railroad  trade,  at  least,  and  several  important  openings 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  While,  therefore,  devel- 
opment here  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  elsewhere,  the  re- 
cent openings  have  made  use  of  the  experience  of  others, 
and  attest  in  their  general  arrangement  an  intention  to  mine 
coal  w’ell  and  cheaply.  Nowhere  between  this  point  and 
Pittsburgh  does  the  great  commercial  bed  of  the  region 
reach  the  same  favorable  relation  to  wa  ter  and  railroad  levels. 
The  inclines  are  short  and  grades  favorable,  the  coal  acre- 
age comparatively  compact  and  regular,  and  with  the  high 
reputation  of  the  “ Youghiogheny  Gas  Coal”  already  estab- 
lished, this  section  seems  to  be  exceptionally  favored. 

At  the  great  bend  between  BostoTi  and  Green  Oak,  the 
coal  is  a mile  from  the  I'iver  ; the  front  hills  are  low,  and 
made  up  of  about  250-390'  of  the  Barren  Measures,  wdth 
characteristic  undulated  and  rounded  topography  ; the  sec- 
tion is  imperfect.  In  Bunker  Hill  the  coal  is  about  1,000'  A. 
T.  Taken  in  order  southward,  the  lirst  opening  is  the  old 
Ear/le  Nest  mine^  (Green  Oak  mines, ) wliose  pit  mouth  is  232' 
above  the  P.,  McK.  &.  Y.  R.  R.  track,  or  about  98S' A.  T. 

The  Eagle  Nest  mine  is  nearly  worked  out,  some  few 
pillar-stumps  still  remaining,  and  the  incline  is  fast  falling 
to  decay.  Single  entry  system  prevails  here.  The  main 
entry  is  opened  on  the  face  of  the  coal.  The  south  rooms 
are  all  abandoned,  and  the  present  work  is  confined  to  the 
pillars  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  gangway.  The  coal 
is  very  dusty.  The  breast  coal  is  about  3'  6"  and  main 
over-clay  9". 

Further  south  along  the  crop  two  other  abandoned  open- 
ings have  been  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  on  either  side 
of  a small  ravine  at  the  McQuislon  and  Rupert  pits,  both 
at  about  900'  A.  T.  In  Duncan’s  Hollow,  south  of  the  sta- 
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tion  of  that  name,  two  more  abandoned  openinirs  occur  at 
862',  beyond  wliich  the  Pittsburgh  bed  was  opened  at  Coid- 
terviUe  pit,  and  is  mined  at  Dram' s country  pit  at  847'. 

The  coal  is  clean  and  bright  here,  though  only  used  for 
local  purposes.  Just  below  Duncan  Station,  on  the  P., 
McK.  & Y.  R.  R.,  there  is  a curious  instance  of  false  bed- 
ding in  the  Barren  Measures,  about  100'  below  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal. 

Just  above  the  railroad  the  following  section  is  exhibited 
in  which  the  disturbance  occurs  : 


Sandy  shale, 12' 

Sandstone — with  some  little  shale, 8' 

Black  shale — with  coal  streaks, 3' 

Shale,  . 2' 

Flinty  limestone  to  railroad 3' 


The  sandstone  layer  completely  cuts  out  the  underlying 
measure  and  curves  over  on  to  the  track,  suggesting  a repe- 
tition of  the  conditions  iirevailing  at  Temperanceville,  in 
the  high  bluff  along  the  Panhandle  rtiad  below  Pittsburgh. 

This  same  disturbance  repeats  itself  further  north  for  100 
yards,  the  rocks  of  the  above  series  being  often  tilted  up 
to  an  angle  of  40°  by  ‘‘  horsebacks”  and  “wedges”  of  sand- 
stone, which  do  not  seem  to  disturb  the  overlying  shale 
rocks  in  the  least.  The  measures  all  rise  rapidly  north- 
west down  stream,  carrying  these  rocks  into  the  hills  where 
they  are  covei'ed  up.  North-east,  along  the  point  and  just 
opposite  Dravo's  station,  the  Lake  Shore  Gas  Coal  Co.  are 
operating  at  the  old  Ciera  mine  at  808'  A.  T.  'Phis  mine 
was  formerly  quite  actively  worked  for  the  river  trade. 
But  until  quite  recently  the  w'orks  were  abandoned  for  over 
fifteen  years.  The  south-east  dip  of  the  rocks  has  carried 
the  Barren  Measures  pretty  well  under  the  railroad,  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  here  being  only  about  4o'  above  the  track. 
The  present  opening  is  designed  for  the  railroad  trade  en- 
tirely, and  is  about  1490'  south  of  the  old  pit,  which  will 
open  up  almost  entirely  new  territory.  The  mine  is  opened 
on  single  entry  system,  the  aiain  entry  being  quartered  to 
the  south-west  and  in  700  yards.  The  butt  entry  from  the 
pit  mourh  is  driven  to  the  crop  in  a ravine  back  of  the  river 
hill,  thus  securing  ventilation.  The  drainage  is  toward  the 
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liver.  About  thiiiy  rooms  have  been  turned.  The  coal  here 
shows  a lower  division  of  Breast  coal,  3'  6";  Bearing-in  coal, 
0A"\  Brick  coal,  1' to  1'5";  Slate,  J";  Lowei-  bottom,  12" — 
16".  Both  breast  and  brick  coal  are  mined  on  the  south  side 
of  this  hill.  Two  abandoned  pits  are  located  just  at  String- 
town,  known  as  the  Strinfitoion  and  Charleston  mines,  both 
at  about  800'  A.  T.,  and  about  one  third  of  a mile  apart. 

The  former  was  worked  for  about  five  years  prior  to  1861, 
and  mined  about  thirty  acres  of  coal  ; the  latter  for  about 
seven  vmars  until  1865.  Both  are  small  and  long  since 
abandoned.  They  drain  south-east  into  the  river,  which  is 
here  flowing  nearly  into  the  trough  of  the  northern  sub- 
division of  the  Waynesburg  Basin.  The  centre  line  may 
be  said  to  pass  approximate!}^  through  the  workings  of  the 
South-west  Gas  Coal  Company  mine,  whose  pit  mouth  is 
at  810'  A.  T.  Tiiis  company  is  working  the  Pittsburgh 
bed  in  the  A.  M.  Bell  property,  which  is  practically  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a branch  of  Wild  Cat  Hollow  at  Buena 
Yista,  and  on  the  south  b}^  a ravine  and  the  W.  L,  Scott  coal. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  almost  universal  north- 
east rise  of  all  the  coal  has  been  temporarily  interrupted 
here,  for  north-east  along  the  river  and  across  to  West- 
moreland county  the  coal  levels  decline,  as  will  be  seen  on 
inspecting  the  elevations  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  around 
Shaner’s  and  Griiffey’s  Station  on  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.  This 
is  indicated  in  the  detailed  map  showing  the  contour  lines 
of  the  floor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal-bed. 

The  South-west  Gas  Coal  Co.’s  mine  is  opened  on  the 
single  entr}^  system,  which,  indeed,  prevails  to  a great  ex- 
tent through  this  region. 

I’lie  ravine  of  Wild  Cat  run  carries  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
well  up  to  the  heads  of  its  branches,  owing  to  the  rapid  N. 
W.  rise  of  the  measures  to  the  anticlinal. 

The  coal  is  opened  in  several  pits  north-west  of  Buena 
Vista.  The  Cornell  & Werling  rear  pit  is  the  one  nearest 
the  head  of  the  main  stream,  the  coal  going  under  wmter 
level  on  the  public  road  a hundred  yards  north-west,  with 
the  Redstone  Coal  above  it  50'-6()',  and  about  3 feet  thick. 
The  limestone  underlying  the  coal  is  very  well  exposed  all 
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through  this  ravine  and  in  the  run,  and  it  is  about 
thick.  About  1,200  yards  down  stream,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  public  road,  opposite  Patterson’s,  the  coal  is  opened 
ate/.  R.  Henderson' s upper  p)d,  59'  below  the  Brown  tun- 
nel coal,  at  836'  A.  T.  The  coal  here  shows  : 


Roof  division. 

Carbonaceous  shale, 

Coal, 

Clay 

Coal, 

Main  clay  parting,  . . . . 
Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal,  . . . , 
Bearing-in  Coal,  . . 
Brick  Coal,  .... 
Lower  bottom  Coal, 


1' 

P 

0' 

2' 


0" 

0" 

10'' 

0' 


1 

I 

J 


4'  10" 


10  " 


3'  1"  1 
0'  3"  5, 

1'  0'’  I 

1'  2"  J 


6" 


The  roof  division  coal  is  very  slaty,  ivith  numerous  thin 
partings. 

Opposite  Daggarfs  Hollow  the  coal  is  again  opened  at 
Render sorC s Lower  pit,  near  the  outskirts  of  Buena  Yista, 
at  816'  A.  T.  The  bed  section  is  well  shoivn  here,  as  follows  : 


Carbonaceous  shale, 1'  0" 

Coal, 10" 

Clay  slate, H" 

Coal,  . V 11" 

Main  clay  parting, 0'  11" 

Breast  Coal, 3'  0" 

Bearing-in  Coal, 5" 

Brick  Coal,  1'  0" 

Lower  Bottom  Coal, 1'  0" 


South-west  from  here  and  np  Daggart's  Hollow,  the  first 
opening  is  Daggart  s Loicer  pit,  at  816'  A.  T. 

Daggart' s Upper  pit  is  opened  200  yards  np  the  hollotv 
from  the  last  at  821',  and  close  to  the  last  appearance  of  the 
coal. 

Eicher' s pit,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is  at  816'. 

EicJier' s jut,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  is  at  821'. 

The  appearance  of  the  coal  in  all  these  openings  is  very 
similar  to  that  on  Howell’s  Run  further  south. 

In  report  KK,  p.  375,  the  folloiving  reference  to  one  of 
them  appears  : 

“A  curious  clay  vein  occurs  near  the  mouth,  which  faults 
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tlie  coal  nearly  10'^  At  the  base  is  a broad  roll  of  the  iin- 
der-clay,  but  above  it  suddenly  nari'ows  and  jiasses  almost 
vertically  through  tlie  coal,  throwing  off  a branch  on  each 
side  as  it  enters  the  main  clay,  and  again  as  it  goes  through 
the  clay  of  the  roof  division.  It  spreads  out  for  a little  way 
on  the  top  of  the  bed,  but  does  not  affect  the  overlying 
shale.” 

South  along  the  river  from  the  ravine,  cutting  off  the 
Soutli-west  Gas  Coal  Company’s  tract,  a large  area  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  is  owned  by  W.  L.  Scott,  of  Erie,  Penna. 
The  position  of  this  body  of  coal,  which  is  ])ractically  com- 
pact, is  shown  on  the  map,  and  comprises  about  1,600  ± 
acres. 

Here  are  located  the  Ocean  mines.  Nos.  4,  3,  and  2,  the 
two  former  in  a little  ravine  600  yards  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Industry,  and  through  Avhich  a siding  is  laid  from 
the  P.,  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.  ; the  latter,  Ocean,  No.  2,  about 
400  v'ards  south  from  Industry,  immediate!}^  above  the  main 
track,  the  coal  being  dumped  directly  from  the  screens  of 
the  tipple  spanning  the  railroad. 

In  addition  to  these  two  openings,  Mr.  Scott  has  a third. 
Ocean  No.  i,  on  the  Westmoreland  county  side,  at  Scott 
Haven,  where  an  extensive  plant  and  miner’s  village  exists 
for  the  development  of  these  mines.  The  latter,  of  course, 
ships  via  the  B.  & 0.  R.  R.  This  mine  will  be  referred  to 
in  detail  at  some  future  time,  lying  wdthout  the  district 
under  discussion. 

The  i)it  mouth  is  about  30'  above  Scott  Haven,  (Moore’s 
Station,)  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  or  793'  A.  T.,  and  about  60'  above 
the  river.  The  coal  falls  gently  to  the  north-west,  or  down 
river,  into  the  Waynesburg  Basin. 

The  lower  division  coal  benches  are  44",  4",  12",  and  12", 
respectively,  the  lower  bottom  (12")  being  pyritous.  The 
output  is  600  tons. 

Ocean  mines.  Nos.  3 and  If,  have  openings  on  either  side 
of  the  ravine,  at  811'  A.  T.,  the  coal  being  brougltt  to  the 
joint  tipple  immediately  over  the  P.  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.  siding. 


^Recently  the  S.  W.  Gas  Coal  Company  tract,  and  Ely’s  Atlantic  mine  tract, 
have  been  purchased  by  this  company,  which  now  controls  about  2,000  acres* 
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The  gano'ways  are  driven  at  riglit  angles  to  the  creek,  nortli- 
wards  into  the  Sonth-West  Company's  tunnel,  and  south- 
wards into  the  “north  side  tunnel”  of  tlie  No.  2 mine,  so 
that  the  workings  of  all  three  mines  are  practically  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  S.  W.  Gas  Coal  Coin- 
I pany  mine. 

Ocean  mines,  No.  2,  (W.  L.  Scott,)  tipple,  south  of  In- 
dustry, is  directly  over  the  P.  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.  track,  and 
the  pit  mouth  is  only  2o  yards  from  the  check-house.  The 
; bottom  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed  is  at  807'  A.  T.,  or  45'  above 
track;  but  the  gangway  is  laid  down  in  the  limestone  below 
the  coal,  for  grade  and  drainage.  The  blutf,  above  the 
track,  which  is  steep,  shows  about  35'  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  and  4'-6'  of  limestone,  5'  of  shale  to  the  coal.  There 
is  about  1'  of  under-clay. 

A substantial  arch  of  stone  masonry  is  set  into  the  bluff 
to  protect  the  gangway,  which  is  here  double. 

At  the  jiit  mouth  the  Lower  Division  shows  the  following- 
benches  : Breast  coal,  44";  Bearing-in,  3";  Brick  coal,  10"; 
Lower  Bottom,  15''-20''. 

None  of  these  mines  could  be  entered  during  the  summer 
of  1885,  though  several  attempts  were  made,  and  it  was 
only  recently  (Febrnary,  1886,)  that  an  inspection  of  this 
mine  and  the  system  of  drainage  was  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  John  Thomas,  superintendent.  From  information 
obtained  through  him,  it  is  rendered  fairly  certain  that  the 
- suspected  sub-division  of  the  Wajmesburg  synclinal,  known 
to  exist  on  the  Monongahela,  likewise  prevails  here  on  the 
A'oughiogheny,  though  in  the  absence  of  any  reliable  data 
the  map  was  constructed  to  show  but  one  basin  in  this  syn- 
clinal. 

The  main  tunnel  is  driven  N.  63°  W.,  about  on  the  bntts 
of  the  coal,  and  declines  in  that  direction  for  1750'  to  the 
“swamp,”  where  the  coal  is  14'  lower  than  at  the  pit  mouth, 
or  793'  A.  T. 

The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  February  22,  1886,  was 
about  2400',  or  800  yards,  from  the  pit  mouth. 

The  mine  is  divided  into  north  and  south  side  workings. 
The  main  north  side  tunnel  is  driven  double,  leaving  the 
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main  tunnel  at  a point  about  400'  in  from  the  pit  mouth, 
and  keeping-  a general  N.  9°  W.  course,  quartering  the  coal 
for  2,600',  and  then  about  1,800',  on  a nearly  north  course, 
finally  entering  the  main  gangway  at  Ocean  mine,  No.  3, 
which  is  dri^^en  S.  27°  E.  from  the  little  ravine  shown  on 
the  map.  Just  at  this  junction  appears  to  be  the  divide 
between  the  two  sub-divisions  of  the  SN’nclinal,  as  the  water 
runs  north-west  out  of  No.  3 pit,  south-east  towards  the 
furnace  and  crop,  and  south-south-east  along  the  north  side 
tunnel  towards  No.  2. 

Tn  the  latter  tunueh  for  the  first  1,700  feet,  the  coal  falls 
about  6"  per  100',  and  then  becomes  generally  fiat  on  the 
way  to  the  No.  3 workings. 

From  the  tunnel  to  the  outcrop  S.  S.  E.,  several  gang- 
ways have  been  driven  to  take  out  the  front  coal.  Nos.  1, 
4 and  5,  8 and  9,  having  been  driven  to  daylight. 

In  the  entries  on  the  north  side  of  this  tunnel,  all  of 
which  are  double — No.  5,  2 and  3,  6 and  7,  10  and  11 — the 
coal,  as  far  as  developed,  is  generally  pretty  level. 

Butt  entry.  No.  14  and  15,  leaving  this  tunnel  about 
2,600  feet  from  the  main  tunnel,  extends  N.  63°-65°  W., 
and  is  designed  to  meet  the  workings  of  No.  4 mine. 

The  latter.  No.  4 pit,  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ravine,  the  main  gangway  entering  the  hill,  coincident  with 
the  course  of  No.  3,  or  about  N.  27°  W.,  the  coal  practi- 
cally rising  in  that  direction,  though  declining  at  first  for 
a short  distance. 

From  this  main  tunnel  a quarter  tunnel  has  been  turned 
and  carried  in  all  2,200'.  For  1,300'  of  this  distance  the  coal 
is  pretty  level;  but,  in  the  next  700',  there  is  a fall  of  18' 
into  a swamp.  The  line  of  swamp  lies  a little  north  of  this 
tunnel,  crosses  it  at  2,000'  from  the  pit  mouth,  and  probably 
swings  around  southward  to  join  that  developed  in  No.  2. 

South  of  the  main  tunnel  in  No.  2 the  w^orkings  are  de- 
signed to  join  the  Atlantic  jNIines. 

A tunnel.  No.  1 and  2 south,  is  driven  about  S.  41°  W., 
a little  off  the  face  from  a point  on  the  main  tunnel,  about 
205  yards  in  from  pit  mouth. 

The  coal  distinctly  rises  in  it  going  south-west  parallel  to 
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the  line  of  synclinal,  here  j)raotically  in  the  river.  Three 
double  sets  oi  butt  entries  have  been  turned  North  63°  West 
olf  of  this  tunnel  about  200  yards  apart,  and  three  single 
entries  turned  south-east  to  remove  the  cc-al  between  the 
tunnel  and  the  outcrop. 

No.  2 and  3 butt  entry  is  in  over  1,500'  and  dips  N.  AV.  ; so 
likewise  do  Nos.  ,5  and  6 in  1,600',  both  advancing  towards 
the  same  swamp  develojied  in  the  main  tunnel  of  the  mine. 

As  yet  no  levels  have  been  kept  here,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned,  though  from  the  position  of  this  group  of  mines 
in  the  basin,  they  would  ymove  useful  in  planning  new  works. 
The  mines  are  generally  worked  on  double  entry,  and  have 
been  well  planned  and  thoroughly  opened  up.  so  that  rooms 
can  be  readily  turned  and  a production  of  a thousand  tons 
a day  kept  up  if  necessary.  No  wire  rope  is  used  here  as 
yet.  The  mine  is  exceedingly  dry,  for  wherever  necessary 
deep  drains  have  been  laid  to  carry  the  water  by  gravity 
to  some  central  point.  This  will  eventually  be  in  the  swamp 
near  the  main  tunnel,  from  where  it  will  lie  syphoned  out. 

A furnace,  located  near  the  pit  mouth  and  south  of  main 
tunnel,  affords  excellent  draught  for  the  mine.  It  is  9' 
diameter,  30'  long,  and  with  about  52'  of  fire  surface.  A 
shaft,  8'  diameter  and  94'  high,  with  25'  additional  stack, 
leads  up  to  surface.  Coolers  are  carried  around  tlie  sides  and 
tops  of  furnace,  and  air  is  supyilied  from  2 gangways,  8'  wide 
and  6'  high,  which  diverge  from  in  front  of  the  furnace. 

Throughout  No.  2,  spars  and  clay  veins  are  not  infrequent, 
but  they  are  general!}^  far  apart.  Several  have  been  met  in 
No.  14  and  15  butt  entries. 

The  coal  will  average  about  as  follows  : 


Main  clay  parting, IC'  to  I 

Bony  Coal,  2" 

Breast  Coal, .S'  4" 

Bearing-in  Coal Sj" 

Brick  Coal I'  0" 

Lower  Bottom  Coal, I'  0" 


The  brick  coal  is  mined  throughout  the  mine,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Bed  here  furnishing  about  4'  4"  of  merchantable  coal. 

The  Finney  Coal,  adjoining  the  Scott  lands  on  the  south, 
has  nowhere  been  opened.  The  outcrop  of  the  Pittsburgh 
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V)ed,  however,  is  seen  continuously  in  the  river  bluff,  until 
passing  into  the  Douglass  property,  it  is  opened  at  the 
Atlantic  mines  nt  790' A.  T.  A short  incline  carries  this 


coal  to  the  P.  McK.  & Y.  R.  R.  track,  near  the  station. 


The  drainage  is  south-east. 

Further  west,  along  the  main  stream,  the  coal  in  a country 
pit  at  road  level  rises  to  797'  A.  T.,  going  under  water  level 
linally  on  Howell’s  Run.  at  807'  A.  T. 

In  these  openings  the  following  structure  prevails  : 

Roof  division. 


Coal, 

•-'lay,  

Coal,  

Main  clay  parting 

Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal,  

Bearing-in  Coal, 

Brick  Coal,  

Lower  Bottom  Coal,  . . . . 


0'  10"  to  1'  0"  i 

1'  0"  to  1' 2"  [•  3'  10"  to  4'  4" 
2'  0"to2'2") 

0'  10"  to  1'  0" 

3'  6"  1 

0'  2"  to  O'  4"  j_  5,  g„  g,  Q , 

0'  11"  I 

0'  11"  to  1'  2"  ) 


'rile  carbonaceous  shale,  capping  the  roof  division,  is 
either  entiivly  absent  or  very  thin  here,  and  the  roof  coal, 
as  elsewhere,  is  apt  to  be  mixed  up  with  clay  and  slate 
bands,  rendering  it  unlit  for  mining.  Some  little  pyritons 
slate  is  also  frequently  found  dividing  the  “'breast  coal.” 

On  the  south  side  of  the  run  the  coal  is  very  miicli 
higher,  and  the  vtdley  must  either  mark  a line  of  fault 
or  a “swamp” — the  latter  being  the  more  probable,  in  the 
absence  of  all  proof  of  a fault. 

'riie  Pacific  mine,  (Bly)  at  819'  A.  T.,  is  opened  by  a face 
entrig  dipping  south-west  for  000  yards,  which  is  expected 
to  drain  at  the  rear  pit  mouth,  near  forks  of  stream,  at  812' 
A.  'r.  'Pile  coal  rises  gently  to  the  south-east,  as  already 
stated,  to  pass  over  tlie  end  of  the  Waynesburg  axis. 


Forward  township. 

'Phis  township  has  for  its  boundaries — Elizabeth  town- 
ship on  the  nortli  and  east,  the  Monongahela  River  on  the 
west  and  south,  with  a small  portion  of  Westmoreland 
county  (Rostraver  township)  on  the  south,  between  the 
river  and  the  turnpike  road.  'Phe  latter  is  the  common 
divide  between  Elizabeth  and  Forward  townships.  Its 
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geology  is  but  a south-eastern  prolongation  of  tliat  of 
Elizabeth  township,  except  that  tlie  general  sontli-Avest  in- 
clination of  the  measures  has  bnriecl  the  Pittslfiirgh  Bed 
under  still  more  cover  in  the  Wajmesbnrg  trough.  How- 
ever, the  combined  effect  of  the  Peter's  Creek  axis  to  the 
north-west  of  the  township  limits,  and  tlie  erosion  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  has  resnlted  in  the  nninterrnpted  ex- 
posure of  the  great  coal-bed  along  the  river,  from  Falling 
Timber  run  and  Elizabeth  on  the  north,  to  the  Westmore- 
land county  line  on  the  south. 

As  yet  no  railroad  touches  its  border  lines,  and  dependent, 
as  it  is,  therefore,  entirely  on  the  river  traffic,  it  is  not  strange 
that  all  its  development  should  have  been  made  along  its 
river  crop  line. 

With  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Horner  & Roberts,  H.  H. 
O’Neil  and  James  G.  Blaine,  the  product  of  this  town- 
ship is  classed  as  Pool  No.  3 coal — a necessarily  unjust 
commei'cial  discrimination  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the 
coal-field  being  developed  bj^all  operators  here.  The  same 
remark  might  apply  toother  parts  of  the  Monongahela  dis- 
trict, for  while  there  are  certainly  distinctions  to  be  made 
as  to  the  First  and  Fourth  Pool  coal,  it  frequently  happens 
that  an  operator  who  has  his  tipple  plant  in  one  pool  is 
mining  coal  three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  river  in  a to- 
tally different  pool.  And  yet,  his  coal  is  classed  in  the  pool 
bringing  the  best  price,  of  course,  while  his  neighboi’,  work- 
ing the  same  coal  in  adjoining  gangways,  nevertheless  loads 
his  coal  a mile  or  two  further  up  the  river,  and  must  sub- 
mit to  a corresponding  discrimination  in  price.  Arriving- 
in  the  Cincinnati  or  New  Orleans  markets — side  by  side — 
the  two  boat  loads  are  necessarily  similar,  but  the  price  paid 
is  not. 

Lock  No.  3 is  located  close  to  the  Washington  county 
line,  and  about  two  miles  south  from  Elizabeth.  Pool  ele- 
vation 73(y  A.  T.  The  geological  section  in  this  township 
extends  from  about  200'±  below  to  280'  above  the  Pittsburgh 
coal,  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  Morg:intown  SS.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  Waynesbiirg  Limestone  on  the 
headwaters  of  Kelley’s  or  Leech  run,  near  the  telegraph  road. 
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In  KK,  p.  379,  mention  is  made  oC  a liigdi  iiill  to  tlie 
sonrli,  no  doubt  at  tlie  headwaters  of  Perry’s  Mill  (Pang- 
born's)  run,  where  tlie  horizon  of  the  Wayiieshurg  coal  was 
readied  without  finding  the  lied  exposed. 

The  Uniontoioii  Coal^m\  Llmestone\\OY\7.o\\  is  reached  in 
several  places  ; on  the  telegraph  road,  1:^  miles  south  of 
Elizabeth  ; on  Perry’s  Mill  (Pangborn’s)  run,  and  on  Leech 
(Kelley’s)  run.  while  the  lower  division  of  the  great  lime- 
stone, 00' ± thick,  is  frequently  seen  all  along  the  river  front 
near  the  hill-tops,  and  is  especially  well  seen  along  the  above 
runs,  one  to  one  and  a half  miles  badv  from  the  river. 

The  SeioicJde]!  Coal  was  not  noticed;  but  the  Redstone  is 
opened  in  several  places,  and  its  composition  here  is  very 
much  more  favorable  than  in  the  other  two  townships. 
Above  Hayden's  mill,  on  Falling  Timber  run,  this  bnd  is 
from  three  to  four  feet  thick,  clear  coal  and  with  but  little 
sidphur.  But  the  coal  carries  a high  percentage  of  ash, 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bed,  and,  of  course,  will 
never  be  mined  while  that  bed  exists. 

'V\\Q  Redstone  Coal  has  a similar  character  along  Perry’s 
mill  and  Leech’s  run,  where,  however,  it  is  said  to  carry 
more  sulphur.  It  is  everywhere  from  50  to  60'  above  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal-bed. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coed  Bed. 

The  first  oiiening  in  the  bed  is  at  the  ITorner  <f-  Roberts' 
mine,  879'A.  T.,  situated  at  Ililldale,  near  the  forks  of  Fall- 
ing Timber  run,  about  two  miles  from  the  Monongahela 
River,  at  Elizabeth. 

A large  tract  of  coal  is  owned  by  this  company,  whose 
boundaries  are  shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this  report. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  same  company  own  the  coal  in  the 
S.  W.  Applegate  tract,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  body, 
where  a new  opening  has  been  made  at  882'  A.  T. 

This  opening  is  in  the  limestone  about  2'  under  the  lower 
division  coal,  which  is  here  about  6'  thick. 

The  front  coal  in  the  large  tract  has  been  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted. The  present  opening  is  close  to  where  the  Pitts- 
burgh coal  disappears  under  cover  on  the  turnpike.  The 
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dip  is  to  the  soiitli-east  iiere,  into  the  first  snh-division  of 
the  Waynesbnrg  Basin. 

The  mine  is  worked  by  the  double-entry  system,  and  tlie 
following  facts  were  elicited  from  an  inspection  of  the  coni- 
I pany’s  maps  and  the  mine  : 

The  main  entry  is  driven  about  S.  23^°  W.  from  the  ])it 
mouth  for  nearly  5,000'  towards  the  corner  of  A.  & C.  AVall 
1 and  I.  Wall’s  lands  (see  map)  following  the  general  direc- 
( tion  of  the  stream,  and  dipping  continiionslj^  all  the  way. 

From  a point  350  yai'ds  in  from  the  jiit  month  the  “ air 
and  water-conrse  gangway”  diverges  from  the  main  en- 
try, bearing  S.  51°  W.  for  some  3,000',  to  within  about  500 
yards  of  the  A.  & C.  Wall  property  line.  This  entiy  like- 
wise dips,  the  coal  at  its  face  being  over  50'  lower  than  at 
the  pit  mouth.  The  “ swamii  entry’"  has  about  the  same 
general  bearing  as  the  above,  leaving  the  main  entry  about 
400'  further  in  than  the  water-conrse  gangway',  or  at  about 
500  yards  from  the  pit  mouth.  The  coal  at  this  point  is 
32'  lower  than  at  the  croji,  or  847'  A.  T. 

, The  swamp  entry  has  a sinuous,  irregular  course,  fol- 
i lowing  the  bottom  of  the  swamp  as  far  as  developed,  though 
generally  parallel  to  the  water-conrse.  This  entry  is  about 
2,000'  long,  the  coal  at  its  face,  1,150  yards  from  pit  mouth, 

I standing  at  797'  A.  T.,  or  82'  lower  than  at  the  crop. 

: In  the  butt  entries,  bearing  north-west  and  south-east 

I from  the  swamp  entry,  the  initial  rate  of  rise  in  the  coal 
I is  very  rapid.  The  swamp  is  estimated  to  be  about  300 
yards  wide  and  30'  deep,  outside  of  which  limits  the  dip  of 
the  coal-bed  is  quite  regulai-.  All  the  front  coal  of  this 
mine  has  been  woi-ked  out  by  the  single-entry  system,  butt 
entry  No.  7,  counting  in  from  the  pit,  being  the  first  double 
entry  driven. 

This  entry  leaves  the  water-course  gangwa}-  on  a course 
of  about  N.  63^°  W.,  bearing  towards  the  McKinney  line, 
where  it  meets  the  air  entry,  diiven  in  a circuitous  course 
along  the  property  line  divide  between  Horner  & Roberts 
(T.  Furgns’  tract)  and  W.  AVall’s  lands.  No.  7 entry  is 
2,900'  long,  and  rises  N.  AV.  at  tlie  rate  of  about  80'  per 
mile. 
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Tliree  more  butt  entries,  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10,  have  been 
driven  north-west  from  the  water-course  gangway,  all 
showing  about  the  same  rate  of  rise,  away  from  and  dip 
toward  the  swamp.  Entries  are  likewise  driven  between 
the  main  entry  and  the  swamp  entry,  No.  9 butt  entry 
being  the  first  double  entry  on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp. 
These  entries  all  rise  to  the  south-east  so  rapidly  toward 
the  face  workings  as  to  require  an  engine  plane  270'  in  the 
first  No.  10  mine  to  convey  coal  from  the  swamp  workings. 

All  the  drainage- water  possible  is  conducted  to  the  bottom 
of  a shaft  133'  deep,  located  near  the  swamp  entry  and  No. 
9 east  butt  entry,  where  five  steam  pumps  force  the  water 
to  daylight. 

A section  of  the  measures  immediately  overlying  the 
Pittsburgh  Bed,  in  this  shaft,  was  kindly  furnished  by 
Matthew  Creevy,  mine  superintendent,  which  shows  the 
following  measurements  : 

Section  of  Uirper  Prod  net  ice  Measures  in  shaft  at  Horner 
and  Roi)erts  mine^  ahoce  the  Pittsburgh  Goal  in  swamp 
at  etdry  No.  9. 


Surface. 

Loose  gravel, 5'  6'* 

Clay,  6'  0" 

Brown  limestone, 4'  0” 

Brown  stone, 2'  6" 

Soapstone  shale,  12'  6" 

Blue  limestone, 1'  6" 

Brown  sandstone, 5'  0" 

Soapstone, 5'  5'' 

Blue  s.mdstone,  3'  6'’ 

Coat,  Top  Seam,  (Redstone  CoaL6ed,) 4'  0" 

Soft  blue  slate, 18'  3" 

Black  slate, 15'  O'' 

Cement  rock,  white, 5'  0" 

Light  blue  sandstone, 8'  6" 

Dark  brown  sandstone, 2'  6" 

Brown  soapstone, 5'  0" 

GraySS., 4'  3" 

Brown  shale, 6'  0 ' 

Sandstone, 3'  6" 

Brown  shale, 2'  O'' 

Dark  blue  slate ; good,  5'  6" 

Coat, 0'  5" 

Soapstone  shale, 1'  6'' 
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Top  Coal,  first  bed,  . . 
Shale  parting,  . . 

Top  Coal,  second  bed. 
Main  clay  parting,  . . 

Main  Coal,  

Bearing-in  slate  Coal,  . 

Slate,  

Brick  Coal,  

Slate,  

Bottom  Coal, 

Limestone. 


Pittsburgh  CoaGSed,  10' 65  ' 
■ in  “swamp.” 


r 1' 

0” 

0' 

3” 

1' 

0” 

0' 

11' 

4' 

6” 

0' 

3” 

0' 

1 ! 

4 

1' 

0'' 

O' 

1 t 
4 

1' 

6” 

133' 

6” 

This  section  of  the  Pittsbnrgli  Coal  is,  as  usual,  abnormal, 
by  reason  of  the  increase  in  thickness  of  all  swamp  coal. 
In  this  mine,  the  coal  is  low,  a section  between  entries  Nos. 
9 and  10  at  mouth  of  tunnel  showing: 


7” 

9” 

0” 

1.1" 

1" 


Coal, 0' 

Clay  slate, 1' 

Coal, 1' 

Slate  parting, 0 

Coal,  1' 

Main  clay  parting, ....  0'  11” 

Breast  Coal,  2'  10” 

Bearing-in  Coal, 0'  3” 

Brick  Coal, 1'  0” 

Lower  Bottom  Coal, 1'  1” 


Another  section  of  the  “swamp' 
K^,  p.  128.  gives  : 

Roof  coal. 


coal,  given  in  Report 


Lower  Division, 


7'  4” 


, . . . 0' 

10” 

Breast  Coal 

, ...  4' 

0” 

Parting, 

, . . . 0' 

1 t! 
4 

Bearing-in  Coal,  . . . 

, . . . 0' 

6” 

Parting, 

. . . 0' 

1 • • 
2 

Brick  Coal 

. . . . 1' 

3” 

Parting, 

. . . . 0' 

1 n 
4 

Bottom  Coal, 

. . . . 1' 

6” 

Under-clay. 

The  latter  shows  the  usual  thickening  of  the  members  in 
the  swamps.  In  the  other  gangways,  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a full  general  average  : 

Roof  division. 

Carbonaceous  shale, 0'  3"  1 

Coal, 0'  4”  I 3. 

Clay, O'  11”  j 

Coa?  and  partings  above, 2'  0”  J 

14 
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Main  over-clay,  . . . . 
Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal,  . . . 
Bearing-in  Coal,  . 
Brick  Coal, 

Loiver  Bottom  Coal. 


5'  10" 


Clay  veins  ivere  seen  in  the  water-conrse  gangway,  be- 
tween Nos.  7 and  8 entries,  running  in  every  direction  and 
sonietinies  crossing  one  another.  They  generally  thin  out 
towards  tlie  swamp,  only  3'^  out  of  18"  or  20"  in  the  water- 
course gangway  being  prominently  seen  there.  Some  are 
white  clay  ; others  a heavy,  liard,  black  spar. 

From  the  pit  mouth  to  the  river  tipple,  the  coal  is  moved 
over  a surface  track  by  locomotives,  in  trains  of  40  to  45 
cars.  Inside  the  pit  a wire  main  and  tail  rope  system  is  in 
use,  the  engines  for  which  are  located  just  outside  the 
pit  mouth.  The  main  gangway,  bearing  S.  23^°  W.,  dips 
regularly  from  the  crop  line,  and  in  hauling  the  loaded  cars 
up  from  the  parting,  350  yards  in  the  entry,  the  main  rope 
of  the  tail  rope  plane  is  used  as  a simple  engine  plane,  the 
empties  returning  by  gravitj".  The  entry,  bearing  S.  51° 
W.,  is  nearly  level  for  the  first  500  yards.  A sheave  wheel 
is  placed  in  the  parting  under  the  tracks,  and  the  enijity 
cars  are  conveyed  there,  with  the  tail  roj)e  hitched  to  the 
front  of  the  train  and  tlie  main  rope  to  the  rear,  as  usual; 
and  in  the  return  of  the  full  cars,  the  ordinaiy  method  is 
pursued  as  already  described.  This  modification  saves  more 
rope  for  the  main  entry,  owing  to  its  steep  dip  carrying  the 
cars  in  by  gravity.  At  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  gang- 
ways, however,  the  tail  rope  is  again  fastened  on  to  the 
train — the  next  to  last  car — and  the  usual  method  carried 
out  from  there  to  the  check-house.  The  ropes  are  of  steel, 
respectively  and  f",  with  seven  wires  to  the  strand.  The 
main  rope  is  carried  along  the  gangway,  on  rollers  18'  to  20' 
apart ; the  tail  rope  is  led  over  rollers  in  the  roof,  which  thus 
keei)S  it  out  of  the  way.  At  any  curves  in  the  gangways, 
heavier  and  larger  rollers  are  jjlaced  outside  the  track,  up- 
right and  close  together,  so  as  to  guide  the  rope  around  the 
curves. 

This  wire  rope  is  at  present  laid  abcnit  as  far  as  No.  8 
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butt  entry,  where  there  is  a parting  and  side  track  for  mak- 
ing up  the  full  train,  the  sheave  wlieel  being  placed  np- 
\ right  between  two  mine  posts.  The  proprietors  look  for- 
ward to  an  early  extension  of  the  system  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mine,  along  the  main  entry  to  No.  10  butt  entry,  and 
are  now  driving  a tunnel  above  the  coal  in  the  swamj),  so 
: as  to  connect  the  west  and  east  side  of  the  mines  by  a suit- 
able grade  entry  before  conveying  all  the  back  coal  out  by 
means  of  the  wire  rope  system.  About  250  acres  in  all,  have 
( been  worked  out  here.  An  inspection  of  the  map  accom- 
panying this  report  will  show  the  ontcroii  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  extending  N.  W.  from  this  j)oint  through  the  Wall 
and  Applegate  lands,  until  again  opened  at  the 

Harvey  O'  Neill  mine,  at  941'  A.  T. , on  the  river  front  lying 
just  south  of  Elizabeth.  This  is  about  the  highest  coal  in 
the  township,  the  dying  anticlinal  axis  lying  just  across  the 
river  from  this  point.  The  pit  mouth  here  is  211'  above  the 
river.  The  plane  is  some  700  yards  long,  by  which  the  cars 
descend  to  the  tipple  by  gravity,  and  are  hauled  back  on 
the  simple  engine  plane  system,  the  stationary  engine  being 
located  near  the  pit  mouth. 

The  mine  was  entirely  closed  when  visited,  and  no  per- 
sonal inspection  was  made  in  consequence. 

The  bed  is  reported  from  6^'  to  C'  thick  in  the  lower  di- 
vision, and  dips  south-east. 

Walker  mine  (Jas.  Gr.  Blaine)  lies  about  ^ mile  further 
south-west,  along  the  river  front,  and  is  opened  at  nearly 
the  same  elevation.  Mr.  Blaine's  property  has  a frontage 
of  about  200  rods  along  tlie  Monongaliela  River  from  Lock 
No.  3 northward,  and  is,  therefore,  rated  as  Pool  No.  2 coal. 

There  are  three  tracts  owned  in  fee  simple,  comprising 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  river  front,  and  extending  back 
to  McKinney’s  fork  at  Perry’s  mine  (Pangborn's)  run,  which 
enters  the  river  just  above  the  lock.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
coal  lies  in  the  mineral  tracts  extending  south-east  from 
McKinney’s  fork  to  the  head  of  the  main  stream,  through 
the  McKinney,  Christy,  Saddler,  Applegate,  Caldwell,  and 
! Gamble  tracts.  This  mine  was  also  abandoned,  and  the  coal 
in  the  front  tracts  is  reported  pretty  well  worked  out. 
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Below  the  check  liouse  to  the  river  there  is  about  200'  of 
Barren  Measures.  By  far  the  most  conspicuous  member  of 
this  group,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere  along  the  river  road 
south  for  some  distance,  is  the  Connellsville  Sandstone  and 
underlying  shale,  the  Morgantown  Sandstone  sinking  be- 
neath the  river.  The  section  is  composed  mostly  of  shales, 
the  sandstone  losing  its  compactness  and  massiveness. 

The  hills  are  frecpiently  shaly  SS.  bluffs,  exposing  100'  of 
these  measures,  along  which  for  some  distance  south  of  Eliza- 
beth the  public  road  has  been  constructed  with  difficulty. 

The  Fittslmrgli  Bed,  on  McKinney’s  Fork,  shows  about 
3'  of  coal  in  the  roof  division,  and  5^'  in  the  lower  division ; 
but  both  the  “brick”  and  “lower  bottom”  members  are 
frequently  sulphurous.  The  following  section  was  given 
me  as  the  average  in  the  Walker  mine  workings  : 


Roof  division. 


Carbonaceous  shale, 

...  0' 

4” 

1 

Slate,  

, . . . 0' 

9" 

1 

Coal, 

, . . . 0' 

10" 

V. 

f 

4' 

11" 

Slaty  coal, 

. . . . 0' 

10" 

1 

Coal, 

. . . . 2' 

2" 

) 

Main  over-clay,  

0' 

10" 

Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal, 

. . . . 3' 

2" 

Bearing-in  Coal, 

, . . . 0' 

4" 

5' 

6" 

Brick  Coal,  

, . . . 1' 

0" 

I 

Lower  Bottom  Coal, 

. . . . 1' 

0" 

) 

The  roof  coal  is  slaty  and  filled  with  clay  veins ; the  lower 
division  coal  is  generally  clean  and  bright. 

There  are  various  old  country  pits  on  the  branches  of  the 
streams,  but  their  coal  shows  little  or  no  variation  from  the 
above.  The  crop  extends  up  the  main  fork  to  just  beyond 
the  saw  mill,  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  Blaine,  Brown  & 
O’Neill  coal.  (See  map.) 

On  Leech  run  (Kelly’s)  the  coal  is  again  opened  at  the 
Wenona  mine  (Leechburg)  of  Wm.  Skillen  & Go.,  dipping 
S.  E.  The  main  opening  is  about  J mile  from  the  river,  and 
is  reached  by  a tram  road  skirting  the  west  bank  of  the 
stream  until  nearly  opposite  the  pit  mouth,  and  there  cross- 
ing tlie  run  liy  a high  and  long  trestle  incline  to  the  pit 
month  at  830'  A.  T.  This  mine  has  been  a large  producer 
in  the  iiast. 
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The  crop  has  been  opened  in  several  places  towards  the 
river,  one  840'  A.  T.,  and  one  at  843'  A.  T.  Prom  here  to 
the  Harvey  O’lS'eill  mine  is  abont  2 miles,  the  coal  rising- 
parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  axis  100'  in  that  distance,  or  at 
the  rate  of  50'  per  mile,  which  is  nnnsnal.  Prom  Wenona 
mine  sonth-west  to  the  Old  Eagle  works  is  about  2^  miles, 
and  the  total  fall  is  only  60'.  At  Wenona  the  breast  coal 
is  3'  4",  brick  coal,  1'  1",  and  the  roof  division  is  nnusnally 
developed  for  this  section  of  the  country.  The  full  section 
shows  : 


Roof  division. 

Carbonaceous  shale  and  slate, 

Coal, 

Shale, 

Coal, 

Clay  slate , 

Coat,  with  clay  veins,  . . . 

Main  clay  parting, 

Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal, 

Bearing-in  Coal 

Brick  Coal, 

Lower  Bottom  Coal,  .... 


O' 

0' 

0' 

0' 

0 

2' 


10" 

1' 

3" 

7'' 

10"' 

6" 


1 


J 


5'  2" 


0'  10" 


3'  4"  1 
0'  3"  ! 

p 1"  I 
1'  2'  ) 


5'  10" 


The  Pittsburgh  Coal  disappears  on  Leech  run  a little  over 
a mile  from  the  river,  close  to  the  Horner  coal  on  the  P. 
Lytle  farm,  and  a third  of  a mile  down  stream  from  the 
West  Bend  school-house. 

One  mile  west,  up  the  river  from  the  village  of  Wenona, 
the  McKniglit  mine  (O’Neil  & Co.)  is  located,  100'  above 
the  river,  or  833'  A.  T.  The  works  are  entireh"  abandoned. 
The  coal  dips  south-east.  Eight  hundred  jairds  west,  a 
tramroad  enters  a small  ravine  to  Jones’  limestone  quarry. 
One  half  mile  from  the  river  the  coal  is  opened  in  a cotqJe 
of  country  pits,  close  to  the  run,  at  abont  780'  A.  T.  The 
dip  here  is  also  S.  E. 

Old  Eagle  mine,  located  just  above  the  village  of  Elk- 
horn,  is  the  next  important  opening  on  the  Pittsburgh  Coal- 
bed. The  several  openings  here  are  on  the  property  of  W. 
H.  Brown’s  heirs,  'fhe  present  main  entr}^  is  770'  A.  T. 
and  40'  above  the  river  in  Pool  No.  3 — just  opposite  Court- 
ney Station,  P Y.  & C.  R.  R.  It  is  2500  yards  south-west 
of  the  McKnight  mine  (see  large  map). 
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About  600  j^ards  nortli-west,  the  outcrop  is  again  opened 
on  this  property  at  the  Gardner  'pit^  at  776'  A.  T..  near 
Brown’s  schooldiouse  ; and  south-east  450  yards  at  the 
Moore  'pit.,  778'  A.  T.,  but  now  belonging  to  the  Old  Eagle 
works. 

This  mine  was  opened  about  25  years  ago,  and  owing  to 
its  position,  right  in  the  axis  of  the  north  sub-division  of 
the  Waynesburg  Basin,  its  development  has  presf'nted  many 
interesting  features  of  the  characteristic  structure  of  the 
Bittsburgli  Coal  when  similarly  situated  in  troughs  or 
swamp  lines,  and  illustrates  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
floor  of  this  bed. 

The  mine  is  wmrked  on  the  double  entry  system,  two  main 
entries  being  driven  in  about  450  juirds  ajiart  on  the  out- 
cro}!.  The  flrst,  or  swamp  entrip  follows  the  “swamp”  for 
al)out  300  yards  N.  50°-55°E.,  there  turning  N.  W.  near  the 
air  gate  between  entries  5 and  7,  into  the  present  workings, 
some  1800  yards  from  the  pit  mouth.  This  entry  is  driven 
double,  with  an  air  course,  wdiich  is  p)ractically  jiarallel 
with  the  traveling  wmy,  with  a coal  pillar  averaging  40'  be- 
tween them.  The  swamp  has  been  developed  for  about  650 
yards,  200  yards  wide  and  30'  deep.  It  is  almost  level  near 
the  crop  line,  but  there  rises  north-east  along  its  bearing. 

The  coal  on  either  side  of  it  dips  rapidly  into  the  swamp, 
and  the  side  workings  are  allied  into  it.  It  is  proposed 
linally  to  drain  tliis  swamp  by  laying  pipes  into  its  deepest 
part  and  utilizing  the  engines  outside  for  pumping. 

The  coal,  as  usual,  is  thicker  in  the  swamp  than  else- 
Avhere.  A section  in  No.  11  entry  gave,  for  the  lower  divi- 
sion : 


Main  over-clay, 1'  3'' 

Breast  Coal, 3'  3” 

Bearing-in  Coal, 0'  3" 

Brick  Coal, 1'  7" 

Lower  Bottom  Coal, 0'  9" 


The  upper  3"  of  the  low^er  bottom  coal  is  ver}^  sidphurous. 
The}^  take  dowui  the  main  clay  generally  throughout  this 
mine,  as  it  is  very  w’eak  and  soft,  and  use  it  for  gobbing  the 
empty  rooms.  These  rooms  are  33',  centre  to  centre,  turned 
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off  r wide  and  carried  thus  for  21',  and  then  widened  to 
24'-27'.  The  rooms  are  76  yards  long,  and  have  5'-6'  pillars 
between,  which,  however,  are  pared  down  constantly  as  the 
rooms  advance. 

The  roof  division,  just  where  the  tunnel  leaves  the  swamp, 
shows ; 


Roof  division. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  . . . 

Slate,  

Coal, 

Slate 

Coal, 

Slate,  

Coal,  bony  in  top,  . . . . 

Clay  slate, 

, Coal, 

Slate,  sulphur, 

Coal, 

Slate,  .....  . . . 

Coal,  slaty  with  sulphur. 

Coal,  sooty, 

Coal,  

Main  over-clay. 


00  I 

^ w 

3'l 

4 

7" 

4” 

4' 

I'f 

2 

5'' 

9P' 

1" 

i' ' 

4 

3" 

1" 

6" 

1|" 

2" 


1 


1 3'  PP' 


The  breast,  bearing-in,  and  some  of  the  brick  coal  is  mined 
here  in  one  bench,  5U"  to  58"  thick. 

No.  10  entry,  driven  on  west  side  of  swamp  entr}",  nearly 
opposite  No.  11,  rises  and  then  falls  to  the  ” water  pit  en- 
try,” and  along  the  latter,  just  above  No.  10.  there  is  an- 
other small  “swamp  ” about  5'  deep.  In  the  next  two  en- 
tries, Nos.  12  and  14,  on  the  west  side  of  the  tunnel,  the 
coal  is  level.  Entries  11,  9,  7,  and  5,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
main  gangway,  dip  rapidly  south-east  into  the  swamp. 

No.  3 entry,  close  to  the  pit  mouth,  was  driven  through 
the  roc>f  coal  in  order  to  get  into  the  lower  division  coal  on 
the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  where  the  coal  rises  quite  as 
fast  eastward.  The  upper  workings  here  are  laid  out  quite 
regularly  in  blocks  of  150  square  yards. 

Another  small  swamp  was  met  with  here,  near  the  ex- 
treme east  side  workings,  beyond  the  second  main  entry, 
which  is  driven  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the  coal. 

A compressed  air  locomotive,  wdiich  is  unique  throughout 
this  district,  is  used  instead  of  wire  rope  for  hauling  the 
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coal  cars  from  the  main  partings  inside  the  mine  to  the  river 
tipple. 

A photograph  of  this  locomotive  is  in  K^,  page  80,  and  the 
following  description  of  it  is  given  there  : 

“ The  locomotive  consists  of  two  cjdinders,  each  22  feet 
in  length  and  36  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on  a track  or 
carriage  side  by  side,  which,  together  with  its  levers,  con- 
nections, and  other  necessary  parts,  amounts  to  27  feet  in 
total  length.  It  is  charged  by  the  use  of  a high  and  low 
pressure  air  engine,  run  by  steam  power,  stationed  near  the 
pit  moutli.  The  amount  of  pressure  used,  as  indicated  by 
the  air  guage,  is  400  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  locomo- 
tive makes  a round  trip  in  from  7 to  10  minutes,  which  re- 
duces the  pressure  to  about  250  pounds.” 

Of  course,  the  engine  is  only  used  for  the  main  gang- 
ways, the  cars  from  the  various  entries  and  rooms  being 
collected  at  some  parting.  The  engine  is  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and  I should  judge  it  would  be  especially  serviceable 
in  crooked  gangways  and  in  the  mines  of  the  upper  pools, 
where  the  lower  division  (commercial)  coal  becomes  8'  and 
9'  thick.  At  Old  Eagle  a good  deal  of  the  roof  coal  must 
be  taken  down  to  accommodate  the  jiassage  of  the  locomo- 
tive, which  requires  an  entiy  about  8'  wide  and  6'  high. 
Mules  are  used  to  collect  the  cars  at  the  parting  and  distri- 
bute the  empties  to  the  working  faces.  The  coal  is  faulted 
in  entry  No.  5,  the  fault  line  ])eing  in  and  parallel  to  the 
SAvamp  axis,  and  throAving  doAvn  the  SAvanip  coal  about 
it  extends  for  some  distance  N.  E.,  being  noticed  in  other 
entries.  A second  “fault”  further  west,  near  the  edge  of 
the  SAvamp,  of  similar  character  and  effect,  was  reported, 
Avhich,  hoAvever,  I did  not  see,  OAving  to  the  Avater  in  the 
svAuimp.  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  superintendent,  extended  every 
courtesy  during  the  examination  of  the  mine. 

He  reports  tne  mine  as  being  generally  free  from  fire- 
damp and  Avell  ventilated  by  furnace  and  natural  air.  The 
furnace  is  located  near  the  old  pit  mouth,  to  the  east  of  the 
main  SAvamp  gangway,  and  further  up  the  river.  The  area 
of  coal  mined  is  over  100  acres,  and  the  present  output  is 
to  be  considerably  increased  by  the  introduction  of  coal 
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cutting  machinery,  which  iiad  not  had  a trial  at  the  time  of 
mj^  visit.  Air  will  be  furnished  these  machines  from  the 
same  engines  that  supply  the  locomotive. 

A section  of  the  coal  in  the  east  or  upper  workings,  in 
entry  No.  3 and  away  from  all  swamps,  gave  : 


Roof  division, 4'  6” 

Main  over-clay, 0'  10'' 

Breast  Coal,  3'  1" 

Bearing-in  Coal, .0'  3 ' 

Brick  Coal,  1'  3' 

Lower  Bottom  Coal,  1'  4" 


The  presence  of  this  large  swamp  in  this  mine,  and  its 
general  bearing,  suggests  its  connection  with  tliose  found 
in  the  developments  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River.  The  axis  of  the  swamp  is  not  a mathemati- 
cally straight  line,  but  rather  sinuous  and  having  a general 
trend  of  about  N.  65°  E.,  or  midway  between  the  butts  and 
faces  of  the  coal. 

It  would  jorove  interesting  and  valuable  to  have  one  of 
these  great  lines  of  depression  accurately  portrayed  and 
located  through  a series  of  connected  workings,  and  until 
such  is  done  we  can  know  very  little  about  their  real  shape. 
Their  production  was  probabh"  due  to  the  settling  after  the 
Appalachian  uplift  which  made  the  present  anticlinals  and 
synclinals. 

From  the  Old  Eagle  works,  the  coal  rises  to  the  south-east 
gently  to  cross  the  subordinate  axis  dividing  the  main 
Waynesburg  Basin,  jnst  as  it  has  already  been  shown  to  do 
further  east  along  the  Youghiogheny  River. 

This  subordinate  axis  ma}"  be  located  at  the  north  end  of 
Monongahela  Citjg  and  passing  N.  E.,  parallel  to  the  basin 
lines,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Industry,  on  the  Youghio- 
gheny. At  the  Dry  Dun  Mine,  Just  outside  of  Monongahela 
City,  the  Pittsburgh  coal  is  at  811'  A.  T.,  but  falling  south- 
west gently  along  the  trend  of  the  axis.  At  Campbell  & 
Bakewell’s  coal  pit,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  is 
opened  at  812'  A.  T.  From  this  point  to  the  \Y.  L.  Scott 
coal,  on  the  Youghiogheny,  we  have  no  means,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  development,  of  knowing  how  high  this  axis  may 
lift  the  coal,  but  it  is  probably  insignificant,  for  it  is  nearly 
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at  tlie  same  level  on  the  Youghiogheny  as  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  interrupt  the  drain- 
age of  the  region. 

From  the  main  pit  of  the  Old  Eagle  works,  at  770'  A.  T., 
the  coal  rises  11'  to  the  Horner  pit  700  yards  ; it  lies  nearly 
flat  for  the  next  1400  yards  to  Horner’s  n2)per  jiit,  at  780' 
A.  T.,  and  then  rises  32'  to  812'  A.  T.  at  CainjibeH’s  & Bake- 
well’s  2)it,  1350  yards  farther  sonth-east,  thus  showing  a 
total  rise  sonth-east  to  this  subordinate  axis  of  42'  in  3450 
yards,  or  about  21'  jier  mile.  From  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  last  pit  named,  the  dif)  of  the  coal-bed  is 
reversed,  descending  south-eastward  52'  in  3800  yards,  or 
abont  an  equal  rate,  to  the  Rankin  coal-jiit,  at  760'  A.  T. 

From  this  jjoint,  the  coal  rises  south-east  on  to  the 
Waynesbnrg  axis,  outside  the  district. 

RanJiin  Mine  (M.  W.  Rankin)  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  at  aliout  2,500  yards  east  of  the  Monongahela 
City  bridge.  The  opening  is  at  760'  A.  T.,  or  30'  above 
Pool  Yo.  3,  and  marks  the  bottom  jioint  of  the  southern 
“ swamp  ” or  sub-divisioirof  the  Waynesbnrg  Basin. 

A line  bearing  about  N.  58°  E.  from  here  to  Suter,  marks  the 
aj)2iroxiniate  trend  of  this  sub‘-basin  between  the  two  rivers. 

'the  mine  is  worked  on  the  single  entry  system.  A short 
distance  in  from  the  ^ut  mouth  the  entry  forks  ; that  to  the 
left  or  west  being  called  the  main  or  Wilson  entry  ; that  to 
the  east  or  right,  the  swanqi  entry. 

Rooms  Yo.  1,  2,  and  4,  are  turned  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  swamp  entiy  to  the  sonth-east,  and  the  coal  rises  in  all 
of  them  from  the  swanqc 

Entry  Yo.  3 is  turned  off  from  the  swanqi  entry  just  be- 
yond Yo.  2,  and  bears  to  the  Y.  W.  to  the  Wilson  entry. 
The  coal  rises  in  this  also.  Above  Yo.  1 there  is  likewise  a 
connection  driven  Y.  W.  to  tlie  Wilson  entry,  and  called  the 
“Little  Entry.”  The  coal  rises  in  it.  So.  therefore,  we 
find  that  the  drainage  is  all  towards  the  swamp.  But,  at 
the  junction  of  Yo.  3 and  the  Wilson  entry  the  coal  is  flat, 
loAv,  and  soft,  and  a small  roll  takes  place,  which  throws  the 
water  to  the  north-west.  This  is  probably  only  temporary, 
however,  and  to  the  west  of  this  the  coal  undoubtedly  rises. 
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The  swamp  entry  is  practically  level  from  the  pit  mouth 
to  near  No.  4 entry,  where  there  was  about  three  feet  of 
water,  (Aug.  17,)  but  to  the  north-east  the  swamp  is  rising. 
The  flatness  of  the  entry  will,  however,  compel  hauling  the 
water  or  pumpage. 

In  the  swamp  entry  between  Nos.  1 and  3 the  coal 
shows  : 

( Main  over-clay, O'  8" 

, . ! Breast  Coal, 3'  6" 

Lower  division.  , ^ , n' 

I Bearing-in  Coal, u 

Brick  Coal, 1'  4" 

Lower  Bottom  Coal 1'  6" 

Above  the  main  clay  the  roof  division  shows  about  ol 
coal  with  the  usual  slate  partings,  above  the  slate,_15",  and 
then  6"-7"  coal  and  12''  of  slate. 

They  mine  the  three  upper  benches  of  the  lower  division, 
about  thick,  and  leave  the  lower  bottom  coal  in  the  floor. 
The  roof  is  generally  very  good  and  firm.  A considera- 
ble clay  vein  shows  in  the  Wilson  entry,  coming  down  from 
the  roof  and  through  the  breast  coal,  and  rolling  the  coal 
to  the  west  of  it.  This  seam  of  clay  bears  north  and  south. 

John  Perry  & Co.  are  the  recent  lessees,  who  wei'e  just 
preparing,  in  August  for  active  mining.  The  lessors  here 
require  20-foot  pillars  to  support  entries,  which  is  unusu- 
ally large  for  this  region  of  low  coal. 

A general  section  outside  the  swamp  entry  shows  : 


Roof  division. 

Carbonaceous  shale, 0'  4'' 

Coal, O'  3" 

Clay, 1' 

Coal, 0'  7" 

Coal, 0" 

Clay, 0'  2" 

Coal, 0'  10" 

Slate, 0' 

Coal, 0'  2" 

Main  clay  parting, 

Lower  division. 

Breast  Coal, 3'  0" 

Bearing-in  Coal, 0'  3" 

Brick  Coal, 1'  0" 

Lower  Bottom  Coal 1'  5" 


> 4'  0|" 


0'  10" 

5'  8" 

I 

) 
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Comparatively  little  acreage  has  been  mined  here,  the 
mine  only  having  been  opened  in  1880. 

Milesville  Mines  are  located  1600  yards  dne  east  from 
Raidvin’s  works,  and  about  j mile  above  the  village  of  Snn- 
nyside.  The  Milesville  Coal  Company  here  controls  the  coal 
of  J.  Wall  and  J.  M.  Wilson.  The  mine  was  opened  in 
1864,  and  has  since  changed  hands  several  times.  I believe 
Messrs.  Lynn  & Jenkins  are  the  present  i)roprietors.  The 
present  (new)  entry  is  about  60'  above  the  river,  at  790'  A.T., 
and  is  shown  on  the  larger  map.  The  old  entry,  some  400 
yards  further  east,  was  driven  through  to  the  crop  on  a 
branch  of  Becket’s  run,  and  this  jiart  of  the  field  is  worked 
out  and  abandoned.  The  present  operations  extend  from 
the  new  pit  westward  to  the  stream  in  Snnnv^side  Hollowi 
cropiDing  in  the  rear  of  Miller’s  house  at  the  road  forks,  the 
coal  all  dijiping  north-west. 

This  mine  could  not  be  examined,  owing  to  the  “■shut 
down”  of  the  summer  of  1885  and  the  absence  of  all  human 
beings  connected  with  it.  From  the  appearance  of  the  coal 
just  within  the  pit  mouth,  its  section  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  Rankin  mine,  giving  about  4'  to  4'  6"  of  available 
merchantable  coal.  All  shipments  are  for  the  river  trade. 

This  mine  is  within  300  yards  of  the  county  line,  at 
Becket’s  Run,  up  which  the  coal  outcrops  for  about  1200 
yards  to  the  forks  of  the  public  road  and  turnjuke,  near 
James  Wood's  house,  just  bejmnd  Sutton’s  pit. 

This  stream  marks  a line  of  fault,  bearing  about  N.  40°- 
45°  E.,  and  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wall’s  report,  K'^,  p.  57. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  fault  may  extend  right 
through  to  Douglass  Hollow,  and  so  explain  the  variable 
elevations  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  Ilowell’s  Run. 

4’he  difference  is  about  the  same  on  both  rivers,  viz.,  20' 
between  the  crops  on  ojiposite  sides  of  the  stream.  In  di- 
rection, it  is  practically  iiarallel  to  the  Wayneshurg  Anti- 
dinaJ,  and  not  parallel  to  the  apparent  rolls  in  the  basin, 
so  that  the  rise  of  the  former  may  have  caused  the  break. 

At  the  Becket’s  run  or  “Rea”  mines,  just  south  of  the 
county  line,  the  Pittsburgh  Bed  is  opened  at  803'  A.  T.,  and 
is  rising  thence  vgy  river  to  the  Waynesburg  axis.  Down 
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the  river,  the  coal  falls  23'  to  780'  A.  T.  at  the  point  of  the 
I hill,  on  the  county  line,  165  yards  from  the  Rea  Mine  pit 
ji  moutli.  Jnst  across  Becket’s  Run  the  coal  crops  at  801' 

II  A.  T.,  or  21'  higher  than  the  south  croj),  or  a downthrow 
' on  the  south.  On  the  A'oughiogheny,  at  Howell’s  run,  the 
I reverse  is  seen,  the  coal  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream, 
opposite  the  Pacific  Mine,  being  22'  tower  than  the  south 
I crop.  On  the  ground  at  either  place,  but  little  outside,  the 
} coal  levels  indicate  a fault ; but  in  neither  instance  are  the 
I two  coal  crops  over  225  yards  apart,  and  their  difference 
^ averages  21'  in  elevation  from  crop  to  crop. 


Chapter  IV. 


Notes  on  the  Mountain  Limestone 
{at  the  base  of  No.  XT,) 
in  the  Washington  County  Gas  Wells. 

By  Professors  Alonzo  Linn  and  Edward  Linton.* 


During  the  summer  of  1885  we  made  collections  of  speci- 
mens of  di'illings  from  two  oil  wells,  the  Farley  and  Wil- 
son. in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  These  specimens  were 
carefully  dried  and  examined,  and  stored  away  for  future 
reference. 

One  rock  especially  interested  ns,  and  we  wish  to  call 
yonr  attention  to  it.  It  is  a limestone  that  occnrs  a little 
more  than  1100'  below  the  Pittsbnrgh  Coal.  We  had  ob- 
served a limestone  at  tliis  depth  in  the  Gantz  well,  Avhich 
was  drilled  the  preceding  winter,  and  named  it  the  Mercer 
Limestone. f Its  thickness,  however,  was  unprecedented 
for  that  limestone,  for  it  was  reported  to  be  more  than  20' 
thick.  We  did  not  examine  the  specimens  of  the  rock  lying 
beneath  it,  reported  by  the  drillers  of  the  Gantz  well  as  “ a 
hard  white  sand,  90'  thick.” 

In  the  Farley  and  Wilson  well  the  20' limestone  occurred 
at  about  the  same  depth  (in  the  Wilson  1126')  below  the 
Pittsbnrgh  Coal.  When  we  examined  the  drillings  of  the 
rock  underneath  it,  called  by  the  drillers  “a  hard  white 
sand,”  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a lime-sand, 
or  siliceous  limestone.  The  whole  thickness  of  this  rock, 
including  the  nigper  XHtre  limestone,  was  80' ; and  it  rests 
on  a hard  white  sandstone,  which  the  drillers  do  not  dis- 
tinguish from  it. 

■^Communicated  to  the  State  Geologist,  at  his  request,  March  4,  1£86. 

fSee  Reports  of  Progress  Q^,  Qs,  and  others. 
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We  at  once  suspected  that  this  was  what  Prof.  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  in  Reiiort  of  Progress  K®,  on  Ligonier  Valley, 
I calls  the  Siliceous  Limestone  (the  ^Mountain  Limestone  of 
! other  reports)  at  the  base  of  Formation  No.  XI. 

We  have  collected  a gi-eat  many  specimens  of  this  rock 
i from  many  different  wells,  and  find  their  character  so  nni- 

tform  and  well  marked  that  we  can  at  once  recognize  them 
by  a glance  through  a magnifjdng  glass.  This  is  the  only 
')  rock  in  the  whole  series  of  onr  drillings  which  can  be  thus 
) certainly  recognized. 

The  upper  part  of  our  rock  is  a tolerably  pure  limestone 
i.  about  20'  or  more  thick.  This  is  of  a flinty-brown  color, 
inclining  to  bluish,  and  in  thiu  flakes  looks  as  though  it  had 
weathered  white,  and  it  presents  a flint^^  fracture.  It  is  ini- 
0’  mediately  followed  by  a siliceous  limestone  or  lime-sand 
'<  more  than  60'  thick.  Near  the  liottom  a layer  of  limestone 
)ij  occurs  very  similar  to  the  upper  jiart  of  the  rock.  The 
l|  drillings  of  the  lime  sand  are  generallj^  fine  sand,  and  it  is 
I difficult  to  obtain  chippings.  By  patient  sifting,  however, 
i we  succeeded  in  finding  many  pieces  a quarter  of  an  inch 
Cl  and  larger  in  diameter. 

These  chippings,  under  a magnifying  glass,  show  that  the 
r rock  is  composed  of  grains  of  quartz  more  or  less  rounded, 
b and  other  well-rounded  ojiaque  grains  embedded  in  a ma- 
^ trix.  When  a fragment  was  placed  in  acid  it  effeiwesced  as 
f freeh^  as  limestone,  and  when  all  the  carbonate  of  limeAvas 
I dissolved  the  fragment  still  retained  its  size  and  shape, 
I but  when  touched  with  a glass  rod  it  crumbled  to  grains 
^ of  sand. 

1 We  carefully  picked  out  several  of  the  opaque  rounded 
I grains  and  placed  them  alone  in  acid ; they  dissolved  with 
I'  effervescence,  gradually  growing  smaller  until  they  entirely 
I disappeared,  leaving  a few  flakes  of  insoluble  mafter. 

^ The  rock,  then,  seems  to  consist  of  grains  of  quartz,  some 
of  feldspar,  and  rounded  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  em- 
§ bedded  in  a matrix  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thus  held  to- 
j gether.  This  character  it  preserves  throughout  its  thick- 
: ness  of  60',  although  some  jlarts  are  nearer  a true  limestone, 
and  break  with  a flinty  fracture,  and  other  parts  resemble 
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a conglomerate  with  well  rounded  miniature  pebbles.  No 
doubt  larger  pieces  of  these,  if  seen,  would  present  an 
oolitic  appearance,  with  grains  about  the  size  of  mustard 
seeds. 

We  made  several  thin  sections  of  the  chippings  of  this 
lime-sand,  and  mounted  them  in  Canada  balsam  for  the  mi- 
croscope. When  these  are  viewed  with  a power  of  80  or 
100  diameters,  they  beautifully  show  the  structure  of  the 
rock.  The  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  very  regularly 
rounded,  and,  when  rendered  very  thin,  seem  to  show  in- 
ternal structure,  either  from  being  concretions  or  rounded 
fossil  remains. 

We  jirepared  some  thin  sections  of  the  chippings  from 
the  upper  purer  limestone.  These,  when  magnified  about 
100  diameters,  show  many  stem-like  fossils  and  numbers  of 
Foraminifera. 

We  obtained  some  siiecimens  of  the  siliceous  limestone 
from  the  Ligonier  Valley,  and,  when  we  compared  these 
with  onr  drillings,  we  found  a remarkably  close  similarity. 
Some  parts  of  the  drillings  were  like  the  Ligonier  rock  in 
color,  composition,  and  structure  ; but  the  larger  part  of 
our  drillings  was  more  iiebbly  or  grainy,  and  produced  a 
white  sand. 

We  prepared  several  thin  sections  of  the  Ligonier  rock 
also,  and,  under  the  microscope,  the  similarity  to  our  rock 
became  still  more  striking.  In  some  of  these  thin  sections 
the  grains  of  lime  were  more  elongated  than  in  onr  lime- 
sand,  and  we  thought  that  we  detected  marks  of  fossil  ori- 
gin. They  jiresented  the  appearance  of  being  fragments  of 
some  kind  of  stems,  but  the  marks  were  obscure,  since  they 
had  been  rolled,  and  worn,  and  much  rounded. 

From  this  close  examination,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
our  drillings  with  the  siliceous  limestone^  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  rock  which  occurs  80'  thick  in  all  our  wells,  about 
1100'  below  the  Pittsburgh  Coal,  is  the  same  rock  which  you 
aud  Dr.  Stevenson  have  described  in  the  gaps  of  Laurel 
Hill  and  Chestnut  Ridge  as  the  Mountain  or  Siliceous  Lime- 
stone at  the  base  of  No.  XI. 

We  have  received  specimens  of  the  drillings  of  this  rock 
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from  a well  at  Claysville,  about  9 miles  west  of  tills  place, 
and  also  from  the  Patterson  well,  near  Cross  Creek,  about 
12  miles  north-west.  These  agree  with  our  specimens,  ex- 
cept that  the  upper  pait  of  the  I'oclv  is  a purer  limestone, 
which  seems  to  grow  thicker  towards  the  west.  We  have 
made  arrangements  to  secure  specimens  from  wells  as  far 
west  as  the  Ohio  river,  and  hope  in  this  way  to  trace  the 
rock  nearlj"  to  its  outcrop  in  Ohio. 

The  top  of  tlie  Piedmont  Sandstone  is  reached  in  our 
wells  about  950'  below  the  Pittsliurgh  Coal,  and  170'  above 
the  Mountain  limestone.  This  Piedmont  Sandstone  is  a 
hard,  porous  rock,  about  50'  or  60'  thick,  and  usually  gives 
much  salt  toater,  and  sometimes  (/as  is  found  in  it.*  Be- 
tween it  and  the  Mountain  Limestone  some  sandstone  is 
passed  through,  one  or  two  very  thin  seams  of  coal,  a little 
thin  limestone,  some  shales,  and  a seam  of  hre-clay  at  least 
6'  thick,  which  our  drillers  generally  report  as  limestone, 
because  it  drills  like  limestone. 

Immediately  above  the  Mountain  Limestone  there  are 
more  than  30'  of  black  shales  more  or  less  calcareous. 

The  Mountain  Limestone  has  a certain  practical  signifi- 
cance, since,  from  the  top  of  it  to  the  usual  ‘‘gas-sand,”  is, 
in  round  numbers,  700',  and  to  the  ‘‘Gordon  sand,”  or  the 
“ Third  Oil  sand,”  it  is  about  1000',  or  a little  less. 

Along  with  this  communication  we  send  you  some 
mounted  thin  sections  of  our  rock,  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them  with  our  description. 


*The  name  Piedmont  sandstone  was  first  used  by  W.  G.  Platt  in  his  Report 
of  Progress,  on  Somerset  county,  1877,  (see  text  and  section  page  180,)  for 
the  top  30' of  the  Pottsville  Gongeo.merate  Formation,  No.  XII,  bor- 
rowed from  the  local  sections  of  the  Cumberland  coal  basin  in  Maryland.  It 
Avas  afterivardsused  by  I.C.  White  in  his  first  Report  of  ProgreesQon  Beaver 
‘ county,  but  immediately  replaced  by  the  name  Upper  Homeivood  sandstone 
In  suosequent  reports  it  is  ctlled  simply  Homeivood  sandstone,  overlying 
1 the  Connoquenessing  sandstone. 


' [Xote  by  the  State  Geologist. — The  practical  utility  of  such  an  investigation 
a-  that  which  Profs.  Linn  and  Linton,  of  the  College  at  Washington,  are  pur- 
suing need  no  comment.  It  is  not  a ways  easy  to  distinguish  the  real  differ- 
ence in  the  dril  iugs  from  two  rocks  of  a bore-hole;  and  yet  the  whole  theory 
' of  that  particular  bore-hole  miy  depend  upon  properly  making  such  a dis- 
, tinction.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  obssacles  to  the  eirly  understanding  of  the 
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oil  measures  was  the  prac  ice  of  passing  through  limestone  beds  without  notic- 
ing them,  and  calling  them  by  some  other  more  familiar  but  quite  erroneous 
name.  The  limestone  beds  are  after  all  our  best  key  rocks;  and  they  differ 
among  tiiemselves  so  much  that  each  one  furnishes  by  itself  an  independent 
base  of  measurement.  I have  no  doubt  that  well-drillers  in  the  new  region 
of  Washington,  Greene,  and  the  Pan-handle  already  appreciate  the  great  value 
of  Profs.  Linn  and  Linton’s  discovery  of  the  Mountain  limestone  group  of 
XI  spreading  through  the  underground  of  the  region,  at  a depth  of  1100'  be 
neath  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  thickening  westward  and  .-outhward. 

In  1875  I recognized  it  in  the  record  of  the  Boyd’s  Hill  well,  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  connected  it  with  the  Siliceous  limestone  of  the  Conemaugh  gaps  and  the 
sub-carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  See  Report  of  Progress 
L,  page  227.  It  occupies  the  25'  interval  between  depths  889’  and  914'  in  the 
Boyd’s  Hill  well,  the  top  of  which  is  calculated  to  be  (allowing  for  dip)  about 
250'  below  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  which  would  make  the  top  of  the  Siliceous 
limestone  aX  Pittsburgh  about  1140'  beneath  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  It  lies  at 
Pittsburgh  upon  80'  of  white  sand  rock,  the  top  member  of  Formation  No.  X. 

The  drillings  of  the  25'  limestone  in  the  Boyd’s  Hill  well,  preserved  in  the 
old  jar,  looked  like  fire  clay,  mixed  with  fine  sand  grains.  None  would  sup- 
pose it  to  be  limestone,  without  touching  it  with  acid  to  make  it  effervesce,  or 
else  putting  it  under  a microscope  of  high  power  to  see  the  mixture  of  crys- 
tals and  grains  of  lime  and  grains  of  sand,  with  fragments  of  corals,  ifca.* 

The  description  of  the  Washington  county  wells,  given  in  Profs.  Linn  and 
Linton’s  letter,  relates  plainly  enough  the  history  of  the  deposit.  First,  there 
occurred  a great  deposit  of  nearly  pure  white  sand;  then  a deposit  of  lime 
took  place  while  the  deposit  of  sand  continued ; finally,  the  sand  stopped  and 
lime  alone  was  deposited. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  insert  in  this  volume  a drawing  of  a re- 
markable microscopic  form  (among  many  others)  which  we  Inve  found  in 
one  of  the  specimens.  The  drillings  are  under  examination,  and  all  the  forms 
discoverable  will  be  published  in  the  next  report  of  the  Survey. — J.  P.  L.] 

*It  is  interesting  to  see  how  knowledge  gradually  advances.  Whoever 
made  the  record  of  the  Boyd’s  Hill  well  identified  this  limestone  with  the 
Kittanning  limestone,  lying  200'  higher  in  the  series,  just  as  Profs.  Linn  and 
Linton  at  first  identified  it,  in  the  Farley  & 'Wilson  wells,  with  the  Mercer 
limestone,  which  lies  100'  higher  in  the  series. 


The  Coal-Beds  and  Fireclays  of  the  Wellershary  Basin, 

in  Somerset  County. 


By  J.  P.  Lesley. 


The  sontli-eastern  corner  of  Somerset  couutj^  (omitted 
' from  the  Report  of  Progress,  ff,  because  its  coal-basin  re- 
I quired  further  examination)  projects  east  from  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain,  and  contains  five  townsliips.  Four 
of  them,  Allegheny,  Northampton,  Larimer,  and  Green- 
ville, occupy  the  wilderness  valley,  20  miles  long  and  7 
miles  wide,  lying  between  the  Allegheny  and  Great  Savage 
mountains  ; the  fifth,  Southampton,  covers  the  Wellersburg 
coal-basin,  (the  northern  end  of  the  Cumberland  coal-basin 
of  Maryland,)  inclosed  between  the  Great  Savage  and  Little 
Savage  mountains  ; the  latter  being  the  Bedford  county  line. 

The  geology  of  the  four  townships  lying  behind  the  Great 
I Savage  mountain  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  townships  in 
' Bedford  county  lying  in  front  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 

I and  is  sufficiently  described  in  Report  T',  by  Professor  J. 
J.  Stevenson. 

, The  valley  has  been  eroded  along  a great  rock-wave,  * with 
* steep  dips  eastward  into  the  Savage,  and  gentler  dips 
j westward  into  the  Alleghen}^  mountain.  The  crest  line  or 
1 axis  of  the  wave  is  very  straight  and  runs  nearly  through 
I the  middle  of  the  four  townships,  lifting  the  Chemung 
strata  YIII  to  the  present  surface  as  a belt  of  shale  soil  as 
far  south  as  Brush  creek  at  JohnsburgP.  O.,  and  in  all  the 
water  courses  at  Will’s  creek  as  far  south  as  Pocohontas 
P.  O.  From  there  south  into  Maryland  the  Chemung  rocks 
YIII  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  Catskill  rocks  IX  oc- 
cupy the  valley  from  mountain  to  mountain.  The  Pocono 
rocks  X are  in  the  mountain  walls ; the  Mauch  Chunk  red 

*The  Savage  Mountain  anticlinal,  described  in  Report  T*,  on  Bradford 
county,  page  9. 
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shale  XI  caps  them  ; the  Pottsville  conglomerate  XII  makes 
the  mountain  crests. 

The  drainage  ol  the  Savage  valley  is  complicated.  Part 
of  its  rainfall  gathers  into  the  Juniata  and  flows  north; 
most  of  it  gathers  into  Will’s  creek  and  Hows  east ; some  of 
it  about  Wirtemberg  and  Pocohontas  gathers  into  a branch 
of  Castleman’s  river  and  flows  west  through  a grand  gorge 
in  the  Allegheny  mountain,  to  Pittsburgh  ; the  rest  gathers 
into  Pine  run  and  flows  south  into  Maiyland.  The  influ- 
ence of  anticlinals  upon  erosion  and  topography  cannot  be 
better  studied  an3Avhere  than  here. 

Idle  Southampton  or  Wellersburg  coal-basin  is  3 miles 
wide  at  the  Maryland  line,  measured  from  the  conglomer- 
ate crest  of  the  Great  Savage  to  the  conglomerate  crest  of 
the  Little  Savage  mountain.  The  two  crests  come  together 
on  the  Bedford  county  line  of  Allegheny  township,  the 
west  wall  being  14  and  the  east  wall  12  miles  long.  The 
basin  is  cut  through  by  Will’s  creek  within  2 miles  of  its 
north  end.  Its  east  wall  is  gapped  by  Gladden’s  run  4-| 
miles  from  the  Maryland  line;  and  again  just  south  of  the 
line  near  AVellersburg.  The  west  wall  is  unbroken  from 
Will’s  creek  gap  all  the  way  south  into  Maryland. 

As  a coal-basin  its  value  is  so  overshadowed  by  the 
Georges  creek  countrj^  in  Maryland  that  the  mining  of  its 
coal  beds  will  be  postponed  to  the  future.  The  great  Pitts- 
burgh bed  of  Maryland  spoons  ont  before  it  reaches  the 
State  line,  although  it  is  again  caught  in  the  top  of  the 
highest  of  the  Wellersburg  hills,  but  only  for  a few 
hundred  acres.  Most  of  the  basin  is  a broken  table 
land  of  Barren  measures,  with  three  small  coal-beds.  The 
Allegheu}^  coal  series  (under  the  Mahoning  sandstone)  and 
the  Conglomerate  series  taken  together  show  five  coal-beds, 
none  of  them  in  a very  promising  condition,  although  they 
would  bear  mining  if  they  were  ijrotected  from  competition 
with  the  great  Maryland  collieries.  Until  these  be  ex- 
hausted none  of  the  coal-beds  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of 
the  line  could  support  a collieiy. 

In  the  matter  of.  fire-clay,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
TheMt.  Savage  hre  chi}^  bed  (over  the  Conglomerate)  outcroiis 
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on  both  sides  of  the  basin  its  whole  length  in  Somerset 
conntv,  and  is  snccessfullv  mined  on  ^Vil^s  creek,  as  de- 
scribed  b}^  Mr.  Harden  further  on. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  mining  operations  our 
knowledge  of  the  coal  measures  is  imperfect.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Macfarlane,  one  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  examined  the  Gladden’s  run  coal 
lands  in  the  autumn  of  1885;  niade  in  company  with  Prof. 
I.  C.  White,  formerly  assistant  geologist  of  the  Survey,  a 
surface  section  of  the  Barren  measures  and  Allegheny 
series;  and  obtained  for  comparison  with  this  surface  sec- 
tion a record  of  the  well  bored  at  Wellersbui'g  in  1855,  kejit 
by  the  resident  physician.  Dr.  Fechtig.  On  this  survey  aud 
these  sections  Mr.  Macfarlane  wrote  a report,  and  founded 
his  opinion  of  the  practical  value  of  the  coal-field. 

Prof.  White’s  section  was  made  on  the  23d  and  24th  of 
September,  1885.  partlj'  on  the  hill  slopes,  partly  in  the  bed 
of  the  run.  The  measurements  were  taken  by  barometer 
along  the  surface  ou  the  line  of  dip.  The  intervals  are 
given  in  round  numbers,  and  must  be  taken  as  only  approx- 
imations to  the  truth.  Many  of  the  strata  were  concealed. 
The  details  of  the  section  are  therefore  defective  ; but  im- 
portant strata  actually  exposed  could  be  directly  measured. 
On  the  whole,  this  surface  section  gives  a generally  true  de- 
scription of  the  basin. 

To  verify  the  section  made  on  Gladden’s  run,  another  was 
made  at  Wellersburg,  from  the  Pittsburgh  bedou  Harmon’s 
summit  down  to  the  bed  of  the  valley,  in  which  a bore-hole 
1207'  deep  had  been  drilled  for  oil  in  1865,  the  record  of 
which  was  carefully  kept  b}^  Dr.  S.  B.  Fechtig,  a resident 
physician  of  W ellersburg. 

Other  sections  made  near  Wellersburg  by  Henry  K. 
Strong  in  185.5,  and  in  another  locality  by  Prof.  Jas.  Hall  in 
1856,  were  used  as  collateral  guides. 

Dr.  Fechtig’s  bore-hole  record  gives  most  of  the  details 
which  are  lacking  in  the  surface  section  ; but  it  gives  some 
of  them  inaccurately,  because  the  keeper  of  the  record  had 
to  depend  on  the  drillings  as  interpreted  by  the  driller ; so 
that  the  deeper  beds  of  the  hole  are  evidently  greatly  mis- 
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represented,  and  are  in  fact  disproved  by  the  surface  sec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  measurements  of  the  bore- 
liole  record  are  more  trnstworth}^  tlian  those  of  the  surface 
section,  because  tiie  hole  Avent  A^ertically  down  through 
horizontal  strata  in  the  center  line  of  the  basin.  In  fact 
they  must  be  exactly  correct  if  correctly  reported;  for  no  ^ 
allowance  for  dip  had  to  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
surface  section,  and  such  allowance  is  always  a source  of 
error. 

The  surface  section  takes  in  500  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
bore-hole.  j 

The  boi’e-hole  was  sunk  500  feet  below  the  lowest  rock  in  i 
the  suid'ace  section,  but  no  record  of  these  500  feet  seems  to 
have  been  kept. 

The  section  and  the  record  correspond  for  about  500  feet 
of  Allegheny  series  coals,  i.  e.  from  the  base  of  the  Mahon-  I 
ing  sandstone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Conglomerate,  No.  XII.  ,| 
The  upper  part  of  the  surface  section  represents  the  Bar-  5 
ren  measures  outcropping  in  the  hill  sides  above  the  mouth  j! 
of  the  bore-hole.  ij 


Surface  Section — Barren  Measures. 


Pittsburgh  bed,  (14'  thick  in  Maryland.) 
Interval,  estimated  at 

1.  Sandstone  and  concealed, 

2.  Shales  and  iron  ore, 

3.  Sandstone  and  concealed,  

r Coal,  2'  6". 

4.  Wellersburg  coal,  . . < Blue  slate,  6"  to  2'  6". 

( Coal,  2'  0". 


5.  Concealed,  ' 

6.  Limestone, 2'  ( 

7.  Coal  and  shale,  2'  > 

8.  Shales  and  concealed,  . . . . 75'  ^ 

9.  Sandstone,  seen, 5'  > 

10.  Shales,  drab,  10'  ^ 

11.  Co «L')ed  reported  (by  T.  Moore,  blacksmith,) 

12.  Shales,  sandy, 15'  ( 

13.  Sandstone,  massive, 20'  > 

14.  Iron  ore,  sandy,  block, 

15.  Shales,  dark  and  concealed, 

16.  Coal,  


17.  Limestone? 


220' 

110' 

20' 

75' 

I say  . . 6' 

50' 

4' 


. 90 

. 3 

. 35' 

. 0'  6" 
. 60' 

. 2' 4'' 
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18.  Shales  and  sandstone, 


19.  Saw  Mill  coal,  . 

^ Coal,  . . 
. ) Slate,  . . 

. 2'  0"  to  3'  0" 

. 6"  to  1'  0"  [ 

4/  Q.f 

20.  Fire  clay,  . . . 

C Coal,  . . 

1'  0 ' to  1'  6"  1 

1'  0' 

21.  Limestone ^ 

22.  Shales, 

23.  Rock  seam  coal,  (reported  to  be,) 

24.  Shales,  

25.  Sandstone,  

26.  Fire  clay  and  coal  shales  ? 

27.  Shales  and  tire-clay, 

28.  Sandstone,  . . 


60' 


10'  6" 


45' 

4' 

40' 

25' 

20' 

50' 


( 2'  6"  \ 

29.  Coal-bed,  . ) 1"  >say 

( 6"  ) 


30.  Concealed  interval  of • 

31.  Piedmont  sandstone,  at  mill  dam,  in  bed  of  run, 

32.  Coal-bed,  3'  to  5', 

33.  Fire-clay, 

34.  Conglomerate  strata,  massive, 

35.  Sandstone,  dark  shaly, 10'  1 

36.  Shale, 1'  ’ ’ 


. 25'  to  50' 
. ...  75' 

. . say  4' 
. 5'  to  10' 

100'  to  150' 

....  11' 


^ Coal,  • • 1"  t 

37.  Coal-bed,  . . . ) Slate,  . . 4"  >say 

1 Coal,  . . 3"  1 

38.  Fire-clay,  impure,  sandy, 

39.  Shales,  dark  sandy,  with  ball  ore, 

40.  Sandstone,  massive, 

Red  shale  of  XI  in  Gladden  Run  gap ; with  iron  ore. 


Bore-hole  record. 


1.  Conductor,  in  loose  stuff, 9'  ) ^ 20' 

2.  Slate,  11'  ) 

3.  Coal-bed, 1' 

4.  Interval,  19  to  40 

5.  Saw  Mill  Coal-bed, 4'  to  44' 

6.  Interval, 25' 

7.  Fire-clay,  10'  to  79' 

8.  Rock  seam  coal-bed,  5'  to  84' 

9.  Slate  and  hard  sandstone, 34' 

10.  Black  slate,  15'  to  133' 

11.  Coal-bed,  1'  to  134' 

12.  Fire-clay  and  slate,  19' 

13.  Sandstone, 4' 

14.  Slate,  15'  to  172' 

15.  Coal-bed 5'  to  177' 

16.  Slate, 15' 

17.  Fire-clay, 20' 

18.  Sandstone, 8' 

19.  Fire-clay,  . 10' 
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20.  Red  clay, 4' 

21.  Fire-clay, 10' 

22.  Sandstone,  gray, 6' 

23.  Fire-clay, 9' 

24.  Sandstone, 13' 

25.  Slate, 8' 

26.  Sandstone, 21^' 

27.  Slate, 14'  to  315|' 

28.  Coal-bed, 2|'  to  318' 

29.  Slate, 31'  to  3211 

30.  Limestone, 8'  to  329i' 

31.  Soft  rock, 2' 

32.  Sandstone,  9' 

33.  Fire-clayyf? 2' 

34.  Slate, 8'  to  350'' 

35.  Coal-bed, 3^'  to  354' 

36.  Fire  clay,  ...  6' 

37.  Slates  and  fire-clay, 24'  to  384' 

38.  Black  slate, 2'  to  386' 

39.  Fire-clay, 6' 

40.  Iron  ore, 3^' 

41.  Slates  and  fire-clay, 45' 

42.  Sandstone,  dark, 3' 

43.  Fire-clay, 4' 

44.  Sandstone,  hard, 22' 

45.  Fire-clay  and  slates, 25' 

46.  Sandstone,  22i'  to  517' 

47.  Coal-bed,  [black  slate  ?]  4'  to  521 

48.  Slate,  20' 

49.  Coal-bed,  [black  slate?] 3|'  to  544i' 

50.  Black  rock,  . 4[' 

51.  Coal-bed,  [black  slate  ?] 11-!,'  to  560|' 

52.  Slate,  16' 

53.  Coal-bed,  [black  slate?] 8'  to  584|' 

54.  Fire-clay, 8' 

55.  Sandstone,  gray,  . . 6'  to  598|' 

56.  Coal-bed,  [black  slate?] 2['  to  601' 

57.  Fire-cla3% 6’ 

58.  Sandstone,  6'  to  612' 

59.  Unrecorded  to  bottom  o''  hole, 594'  to  1206'* 

It  is  ini[)Ossible  to  credit  the  record  of  tliat  part  of  this 
well  section  which  lies  between  500'  and  600'.  For,  in  this 
interval  of  100',  it  reports  5 coal  beds,  4',  S^-,'  ll^-,  8'  and  2^' 
thick  respectively.  For  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence  we 
must  ask  better  evidence  than  that  of  an  ordinary  bore 
hole.  Most  of  the  so-called  coal  is  probably  black  and  gray 
slate,  with  thin  plies  or  beds  of  coal  mixed  in  drilling. 


*The  record  saj's  1207.  but  there  are  two  slight  errors  of  transcription  in  the 
manuscript. 
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Tlie  inl'ervals.  however,  are  probably  correct,  and  espec- 
ially the  thicknesses  of  sand  rock  layers,  to  wliicli  the 
driller’s  liand  and  the  edge  of  his  bit  are  both  delicately 
sensitive. 

The  great  quantity  of  “tire-clay”  in  the  record  must  be 
taken  as  merely  soft  rock — shale  of  various  quality — only 
a percentage  of  which  would  prove  to  be  on  trial  good  tire- 
clay.  The  unusual  number  of  strata  marked  “tire-clay” 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  commercially  a fire-clay 
region,  and  the  very  valuable  Mt.  Savage  tire-clav-bed  was 
looked  for  as  the  drill  went  down.  This  })roduced  a ten- 
dancv  to  regard  every  soft  shale  stratum  as  a tire-clav-bed, 
and  it  was  so  recorded. 

The  absence  of  limestone  in  the  i-ecord  is  nor  suri)rising, 
for  limestone  is  scarcely  recognized  bv  a driller.  If  it  be 
soft,  he  calls  it  shale  or  tire-clay  ; if  hard,  he  calls  it  sand- 
stone, or  merely  hard  rock.  Only  when  the  stratum  is  very 
thick  and  splintery  does  it  awaken  his  curiosity,  and  then 
he  may  learn  from  someone  that  it  is  limestone.  As  tire- 
clay  beneath  a coal  bed  in  one  place  will  lie  argillaceous 
limestone  in  another,  and  as  siliceous  limestone  will  turn 
into  sandstone,  the  drill  may  go  down  through  a series  of 
limestones  where  they  are  all  too  impure  to  be  recognized 
by  the  driller. 

The  extensive  tract  of  Grladen’s  run  coal  lands  is  accessible 
through  the  tine  natural  gap  just  west  of  Cook's  Mills  sta- 
tion on  the  railroad,  nine  miles  north  of  Cumberland. 

High  hills  border  the  main  branch  of  the  run  on  the  north. 
Two  or  three  ravines  of  no  great  depth,  and  opening  south- 
ward into  the  valley  of  the  run,  give  access  to  some  of  the 
upper  coal  beds  of  the  well  record,  especially  No.  5,  known 
as  the  saw-mill  bed.  This  bed  is  supposed  to  be  the  coal- 
bed No.  19  of  the  surface  section,  cropping  out  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  bore-hole  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
bore-hole  record  takes  no  account  of  the  five  foot  limestone 
underlying  the  saw-mill  bed  in  the  surface  section. 

The  Saw-mill  coal-hed  where  opened  at  the  surface  con- 
sists of  two  benches,  the  upper  varying  from  2'  to  3',  the 
lower  from  V to  1^',  parted  by  slate  from  6"  to  12"  thick. 
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The  driller  reported  it  4'  solid  coal,  which  it  may  possibly 
be  where  the  bore-hole  passes  throuo-li  it,  although  the  un- 
reliability of  the  record  as  to  the  character  and  thickness 
of  many  of  the  reported  coal-beds  is  indubitable. 

The  J^oc/i  seam  coal-bed,  struck  by  the  driller  35'  beneath 
the  Saw-Mill  coal  bed  and  called  by  him  5'  thick,  Avas  seen 
as  a mere  outcrop  on  the  surface.  By  its  blossom  it  ivas 
estimated  to  be  perhaps  4'  thick,  and  the  interval  was  cal- 
culated or  estimated  at  50'.  At  the  upper  limit  of  this  in- 
terval of  shaly  rocks,  just  under  the  Saw-mill  coal,  the  five- 
foot  limestone  crops  out. 

On  account  f)f  this  accompanying  limestone,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  depth  at  which  it  lies  beneath  the  Pittsburgh 
bed,  estimated  by  Prof.  White  at  740',  he  is  disposed  to 
identify  the  Saw-mill  coal-bed  with  the  important  Freeport 
Upper  coal-bed  of  western  Pennsylvania  ; but  this  ideutifi- 
catioii  is  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  the  fact  that  four  coal 
beds  in  the  neighboring  Salisbury  basin  lying  in  this  part 
of  the  coal  measures  have  similar  limestones  underlying 
them,  as  is  shown  in  columnar  section  Plate  X,  on  the  181st 
page  of  Report  IP ; these  four  coal-beds  and  limestones 
occupying  an  interval  of  only  150'. 

A black  slate  formation  15'  thick,  overlying  a coal  bed  V 
thick  and  underlying  the  Rock-seam  coal  by  34',  is  a re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  bore-hole  record,  and  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  heavy  black  slate  roof  of  coal-bed 
I).,  in  the  Salisbury  section. 

The  five-foot  coal-bed  Xo.  15,  38'  lower  in  the  bore-hole, 
that  is,  130'  beneath  the  Saw-mill  coal,  seems  to  represent 
coal-bed  No.  29  of  the  surface  section  ; but  the  estimated 
distance  of  this  beneath  the  Saw-mill  coal  is  190'.  The 
driller  was  iirobably  mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  went 
through  5'  of  coal ; for  in  the  surface  exposure  of  coal 
No.  29,  there  appears  only  3'  of  coal,  parted  by  an  inch  of 
cla3g  the  bed  being  scarceh^  workable. 

Sandstone  prevails  underneath  this  in  the  bore-hole,  and 
also  at  the  surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mill-dam. 
'Ihe  record  gives  four  heavy  strata  of  sandstone,  aggregat- 
ing nearl_y  50'  of  sand  rock,  separated  by  shales  and  clays. 
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in  an  interval  of  90'.  The  sandstone  formation  may  repre- 
sent the  Clarion  sandstone  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

Soft  rocks,  shales,  fire-clays,  thin  coals,  or  black  slntes, 
one  limestone  8'  thick,  one  sandstone  9'  thick,  and  one  iron 
ore  stratum  3^^'  thick  occupy  the  next  135'  down  to  No.  41 
of  the  bore-hole  record;  but  this  statement  respecting  the 
thicknesses  of  limestone,  coal,  and  iron  ore  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  hesitation  until  verified  by  explorations  at  their 
surface  outcrop. 

One  of  these  coal-beds  is  said  to  be  3^'  thick  with  6'  of 
fire-clay  under  it,  and  it  lies  in  the  bore-hole  310'  beneath 
the  Saw-mill  coal.  It,  therefore,  corresponds  witli  suffi- 
cient closeness  to  No.  32  coal  bed  in  the  surface  section, 
estimated  to  lie  318'  beneath  the  Saw-mill  bed,  to  be  from 
3'  to  5'  thick,  and  to  have  under  it  from  5'  to  10'  of  fire- 
clay, supposed  to  be  the  Mount  Savage  fire-claj^-bed,  resting 
upon  the  great  conglomerate. 

There  is,  however,  not  an  absolute  certainty  in  this  iden- 
tification ; for,  in  the  bore-hole  no  sandstone  is  struck  for 
80'  beneath  the  coal  bed,  that  whole  interval  being  occupied 
with  soft  rocks. 

A second  great  sandstone  formation,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly ])art  of  the  Pottsville  conglomerate  No.  Nil,  appears  at 
447'  down  the  bore-hole,  and  continues  to  517'  1.  c.,  from 
No.  42  to  No.  46.  In  this  interval  of  70'  there  are  three 
sand  rocks,  3',  22',  and  22^^'  thick,  respectively,  with  shales 
and  fire-clays  between  them. 

The  next  90'  consist  of  slates,  some  of  them  black  enough 
to  deceive  the  driller  into  reporting  huge  coal  beds,  with 
fire-clays,  and  one  sandstone,  only  6'  thick.  But,  in  the 
surface  section  this  soft  formation  is  only  reitresented  by 
42'  of  shales,  containing  1'  of  coal,  a great  bed  of  tire-clay 
10'  thick  and  some  nodules  of  iron  ore.  It  is  evident  that 
while  the  description  of  the  measures  in  the  bore-hole 
record  has  little  value,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  surface 
section  is  imperfect.  In  future  explorations,  however,  the 
actual  measurements  of  the  bore -hole  record  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  as  a guide. 

The  bottom  member  of  the  Pottsville  conglomerate,  (No. 
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40  in  the  surface  section)  is  estimated  at  35'.  In  the  bore 
hole  only  the  first  6'  (No.  58)  is  recorded,  and  then  the  re- 
cord stops,  the  well  going  down  594'  further  ; that  is,  to  a 
total  depth  of  1207'  ; or,  by  putting  the  well  record  and  the 
surface  section  together,  to  a total  depth  beneath  the  Pitts- 
burgh  coal  of  1766'. 

The  center  line  of  the  l)asin  crosses  Gladen’s  run  at  J. 
L.  Kennet’s  mill. 

Tlie  coal  lands  occupy  an  elevated  mass  of  hills  formed 
by  the  massive  sandstone  formation  overlying  the  Saw  mill 
run  coal;  the  massive  sandstone  formation  in  the  third 
hundredth  feet  of  the  liore  hole,  rising  to  the  surface  east 
and  west,  and  rising  also  slowly  northward  along  the  axis 
of  the  l>asin.  The  softer  rocks  underneath  make  a deep  de- 
pression all  around  this  central  mass  of  hills  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west;  and  Wills  creek  has  taken  advantage  of  it 
to  the  north  for  cutting  its  channel  clean  across  the  basin. 
The  surrounding  deiiression  is  again  itself  walled  in  by  the 
underlying  Pottsville  conglomerate  rocks  rising  east  and 
west  to  make  the  two  mountains. 

The  central  mass  of  hills  rises  to  a height  of  575'  above 
Gladen’s  run  at  Kennet's  mill,  and  contains  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  coal  measures  I’e^^resented  in  the  bore  hole,  but 
about  500'  of  Barren  measures  overlying;  not  enough 
however  to  take  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal,  the  amoTint  of  ero- 
sion from  the  hill  tops  np  to  the  Pittsburgh  coal  being  esti- 
mated at  220'. 

The  countiy  between  Gladen’s  run  and  the  State  line  is 
of  the  same  character,  the  coal  beds  of  the  boi'e  hole  sink- 
ing slowly  in  that  direction,  the  central  mass  of  hills  grad- 
ually widening,  although  not  much,  and  moi'e  and  more  of 
the  uiiper  pait  of  the  Barren  measures  being  preserved  in 
the  hill  tops,  until  finally  one  of  them  is  high  enough  to  hold 
a little  outlying  patch  of  the  Pittsburgh  bed.  This  patch 
is  in  Harman’s  Summit,  on  the  wagon  road  just  north  of 
'Wellersburg.  Harman’s  Summit  is  the  highest  point  (on 
the  center  line  of  the  basin)  of  the  high  divide  which  joins 
the  two  mountains  and  throws  the  rainfall  north  into 
Gladen's  run  and  south  into  Maryland.  This  patch  of  a 
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few  hundred  acres  is  all  that  remains  of  the  great  bed  north 
of  the  State  line  in  this  basin.  Formerly  the  bed  extended 
to  the  ridge  on  Castelman’s  river,  where  it  is  now  exten- 
sively mined  in  what  is  called  the  Salisbni'y  basin,  a full 
description  of  which  can  be  found  in  Report  lib  The  bed 
formerly  also  extended  northward  over  Bedfoi-d  and  Hun- 
tingdon counties,  fora  small  patch  of  it  is  left  in  the  summit 
of  a high  peak  in  the  Broad  Top  coal-region.  It  is  known  to 
extend  southward  through  West  Virginia,  and  it  no  doubt 
once  spread  eastward  over  Fnlto7i  and  Franklin  counties, 
as  it  still  does  through  south-western  Pennsylvania. 

The  coal  beds  of  the  Barren  measures  are  nm’eliable  ; one 
or  two  of  them  are  locally  workable,  as  described  in  Report 
H'  around  Beilin  and  Ursina.  Four  of  tlnun  appear  in  the 
hills  of  this  Wellersbnrg  basin,  but  do  not  give  much  prom- 
ise. They  are  marked  in  the  surface  section  as  Xo.  4,  Xo. 
7,  X’o.  11,  and  Xo.  16  ; Xo.  4 being  the  highest  and  called 
locally  the  Wellersbnrg  coal. 

The  Wellershiirg  coal-hed  (Xo.  4)  has  been  mined  for 
local  use  in  two  benches  separated  by  a blue  slate  which 
thickens  to  24'  and  thins  to  6".  The  upper  bench  is  24'  and 
the  lower  bench  2'.  It  lies,  by  estimation.  430'  beneath  the 
Pittsburgh  bed,  and  therefore  corresponds  to  the  Price  bed 
at  Berlin,  which  lies,  by  estimation,  37.o'  beneath  the  Pitts- 
burgh bed. 

A slaty  coal-bed  (X’o.  7)  2'  thick  underlies  the  Wellers- 
burg  bed  about  50',  and  would  correspond  with  the  Cole- 
man bed  at  Berlin.  But  the  Coleman  bed  has  a 3-foot 
limestone  under  it,  while  this  Xo.  7 coal  has  a 2-foot  lime- 
stone for  a roof. 

Coal-bed  Xo.  11  lies  about  144'  beneath  the  Wellersbnrg 
coal  and  is  reported  bj"  Mr.  Moore,  the  blacksmith,  to  be  3' 
thick.  It  may.  perhaps,  correspond  to  the  Philson  bed  at 
Berlin,  which,  however,  lies  only  about  100'  beneath  the 
Price,  and  has  a well  defined  limestone  under  it  which  is  not 
reported  by  Mr.  Moore. 

Coal  bed  X'o.  16,  24'  thick,  has  a limestone  under  it  and 
nothing  to  correspond  with  it  as  a coal-bed  at  Berlin. 

The  fact  is  the  surface  section  of  barren  measures  in  this 
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Wellei'sbnrg  basin  is  so  imperfect,  and  we  Ivnow  so  little  of 
the  way  these  coal-beds  vary,  and  so  little  of  the  limestones 
which  accompany  them  and  which  are  notoriously  liable  to 
the  greatest  variations,  that  we  are  in  no  condition  for  de- 
termining the  identity  of  the  barren  measure  coals  in  the 
Wellersburg  basin  with  the  Salisbury-Berlin  basin,  except 
in  a general  way.  Tt  is  entirely  probal)le  that  the  Wellers- 
burg coal  and  the  three  coal-beds  under  it  are  the  four  beds 
at  Berlin,  viz.:  the  Platt,  the  Price,  the  Coleman,  and  the 
Philson.  From  the  Wellersburg  coal,  down  to  the  No.  16 
coal,  is  estimated  at  240'.  The  distance  from  the  Price  down 
to  the  Philson  is  estimated  at  200'. 

It  is  not  likely  that  au}^  of  these  barren  measure  coals 
will  have  a market  value  for  a long  time  to  come. 

The  center  line  of  the  basin  southward  crosses  the  State 
line  at  the  stone  grist  mill  just  south  of  Barrel ville  ; but 
although  the  basin  deepens  into  Maryland  the  hills  are  cut 
down  lower  and  therefore  do  not  contain  the  Pittsburgh  bed. 

All  the  coals  of  this  basin  are  semi-bitnminous,  contain- 
ing from  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  the  quality 
being  excellent,  the  only  drawliack  being  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  beds  and  the  overpowering  competition  of 
the  great  Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  Maryland  part  of  the  basin. 
This  is  the  opinion  which  the  geologists  of  the  State  -have 
always  entertained,  and  it  is  conlirnied  by  Mr.  Macfarlane, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  coal-tields  of  the  State  was  excel- 
lent. There  are  surface  openings  on  several  of  the  coal 
beds.  Only  one  opening,  however,  has  been  made  in  the 
whole  region  on  what  is  considered  its  best  bed,  (No.  29  of 
the  surface  section,)  the  upper  one  of  the  two  beds  which 
have  been  opened  at  Tauber's  fulling,  mill  on  the  south  side 
of  Gladen's  run,  the  thickness  of  which  however,  has  been 
variously  reported. 

The  altitude  of  Kennel’s  mill  above  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  at  Cook's  mills  is  (by  barometer)  450';  the  dis- 
tance about  4 miles.  A survey  for  a railroad  is  said  to  have 
been  once  made,  but  no  recorded  profile  of  it  could  be  dis- 
covered ; but  the  line  is  evidently  an  easy  one. 

Much  of  the  land  is  covered  with  excellent  timber,  of 
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which  the  white  oak  is  most  valuable.  A responsible  lum- 
berman of  Cumberland  offers  $1.50  per  M b.  m.  for  it,  and 
says  he  is  paying  $2.50  for  it  within  half  a mile  of  the  rail- 
road, only  trees  niore  than  a foot  in  thickness  being  taken 
for  lumbering  purposes.  If  mines  were  opened,  the  timber 
should  be  saved  for  colliery  use. 


Report  on  fire-clay.,  'by  Mr.  E.  B,  Harden. 

Wills  creek,  flowing  south-east  from  Fairhope,  cuts  its 
way  down  through  the  Conglomerate  No.  XII,  and  red 
shales  and  sandstones  of  No.  XI,  exposing  a fire-clay-bed 
along  the  face  of  the  mountain  about  300  feet  above  water 
at  Williams  station.  Two  openings  have  been  made  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  creek  in  Allegheny  township, 
Somerset  county. 

The  North  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company’s  mine,  owned  by 
Welsh,  Palmer  & Maxwell,  on  land  of  H.  T.  Weld,  was 
opened  in  September,  1881,  and  is  entered  by  a drift  on  the 
clay,  327  feet  above  Wills  creek  at  Williams  station,  on  the 
Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  The 
drift  follows  a general  course  of  N.  53°  E.  It  is  about  a 
thousand  feet  long  and  is  carried  around  the  heads  of  old 
chambers  coming  up  from  the  adjoining  mine  on  the  south- 
east, making  a curve  to  the  north  in  its  course  which  car- 
ries it  up  the  pitch  and  makes  a summit  about  one-third 
the  distance  in.  The  direction  now  being  driven  at  the  face 
of  the  heading  is  N.  45°  E.  The  small  quantity  of  water 
made  in  the  mine  drains  into  the  workings  on  the  south- 
east. The  thickness  of  the  clay  at  the  face  of  the  heading 
varies  from  10  to  12  feet,  a large  portion  of  it  being  hard  or 
“flint”  clay. 

The  chambers  are  driven  off  the  main  heading  to  the  right 
and  left,  from  12  to  14  feet  wide,  as  the  nature  of  the  clay 
will  permit  ; those  on  the  north-west  side  are  short,  being- 
stopped  when  reaching  what  the  miners  term  “sandrock,” 
a hard  sandy  clay  which  runs  in  a north-east  course  across 
the  bed.  The  chambers  on  the  south-east  side  are  limited 
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in  length  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  property  line.  The 
extent  of  the  sand  rock  is  not  known,  not  having  been  driven 
through;  at  one  point  in  the  main  heading  it  comes  up  from 
the  floor  entirely  cutting  out  the  clay;  and  in  the  room  to 
the  north-east  nearest  the  end  of  the  heading  the  sand  rock 
is  struck  in  the  roof  at  15  feet ; and  in  a few  feet  further  it 
descends  reducing  the  clay  to  6 feet,  where  the  chamber  is 
stopjied.  Mr.  Thomas  Maxwell,  the  sujierintendent,  intends 
driving  this  chamber,  if  possible,  through  it. 

The  clay  bed  varies  in  thickness  in  this  mine  from  4 to  15 
feet,  and  is  composed  of  hard  or  “flint”  clay,  and  soft  or 
plastic  clay,  without  a parting  of  any  other  material  be- 
tween them.  The  two  kinds  of  clay  do  not  hold  any  regu- 
lar position  one  with  the  other,  the  hard  clay  being  some- 
times on  top  and  again  below.  The  miners  say,  however, 
that  the  hard  clay  is  more  often  found  below  the  soft.  The 
proportion  of  hard  and  soft  clay  is  not  constant,  and  varies 
in  a few  feet  from  nearly  all  hard  to  nearly  all  soft  clay^. 

The  hard  clay  is  light  graj^  in  color,  and  most  of  it  has 
minute  veins  or  darker  colored  clay  from  to  of  an  inch 
thick,  running  in  all  directions  through  it.  It  is  very  dense 
and  hard,  and  when  exposed  to  the  weather  it  does  not 
readily  disintegrate. 

The  soft  clay  is  a lighter  gray  in  color  and  is  greasy  to 
the  touch.  When  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  to  air  and  mois- 
ture in  the  mine,  it  rapidly  becomes  plastic  and  with  much 
weight  upon  it  will  run. 

The  hard  clay  is  that  most  sought  after,  the  greater  part 
of  the  soft  clay  going  to  the  M^aste  dump. 

A small  bed  of  coal  from  2 to  12  inches  thick  is  carried 
on  the  clay,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  wavy,  as  is 
seen  in  the  sketch,  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift.  The 
coal  is  taken  down  in  mining,  as  it  separates  from  the  sand- 
stone above,  and  becomes  a source  of  danger  to  the  miners. 
When  the  coal  is  taken  down  very  little  timbering  is  found 
necessary,  the  sandstone  making  a good  roof.  This  is  shown 
in  the  old  workings  where  the  clay  has  been  robbed  out,  and 
the  roof  and  floor  are  gradually  squeezing  out  the  clay  pil- 
lars and  coming  together  without  breaking. 

16 
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The  clay  is  mined  by  blasting  with  powder,  holes  24  to  3 
feet  deep  being  made  with  sledge  and  diill. 

In  this  mine  the  work  is  done  by  a contractor  wlio  deliv- 
ers the  clay  at  the  tipple  for  a price  per  cnbic  yard,  and 
furnishes  everything  but  horse-power  and  cars. 

The  clay-bed  dips  8 degrees  S.  30°  E.  and  a slight  de- 
pression in  the  hill  to  the  north-west  of  the  opening  swings 
the  outcrop  around  to  the  north,  allowing  the  chambers  on 
the  nui’th-west  side  of  the  gangway  to  be  driven  to  day- 
light, if  the  sand  rock,  before  spoken  of,  is  not  found  to  be 
too  formidable  a barrier. 

No  attenpit  is  made  to  ventilate  the  mine  other  than  the 
natural  circulation  of  the  air,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
powder  used  seems  to  pi’event  an}"  serious  inconvenience  in 
working. 

Eight  miners,  one  driver,  and  one  outside  man  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  clay  to  the  tipple. 

A section  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift  reads  : 


Coal, reported 

Concealed, 

Sandstone,  tine,  light  colored,  massive, .... 

Coal, 

Fire-clay, 

Shale, 

Sandstone,  current  bedded, 


4 feet. 
. 19 
. 10 
0 to  1 
. 12 
. 5 


The  Steep  slope  from  here  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
say  300  feet,  is  completely  covered  with  blocks  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate. 

Bowlders  of  conglomerate  are  seen  on  the  hillside  above 
the  mouth  of  the  drift. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  mine  to  the  fire-brick  works  a 
tram  road  2200  feet  long,  running  north,  with  a descending 
grade  of  one  foot  per  hundred,  reaches  the  head  of  the  plane, 
which  descends  190  feet  in  elevation  to  the  dump  at  the 
works  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  An  overhead  drum  and  f 
inch  wire  rope  are  used,  the  loaded  cars  hauling  up  the 
empties. 

The  clay  is  ground  in  a revolving  pan  with  stationary 
rolls,  driven  by  a horizontal  engine  and  return  Hue  boiler, 
and,  when  sufficiently  fine,  is  taken  out  with  a shovel  and 
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tlirown  into  a sliute  leading  to  the  molder’s  table  on  the 
floor  below.  The  clay,  after  being  molded  into  bricks,  is 
allowed  to  dry  partially,  and  is  then  pressed  in  a machine 
by  hand,  the  press  canwing  a die  giving  the  brand  for  the 
particular  kind  of  brick  being  made,  after  which  the}^  are 
further  dried  and  are  ready  for  the  kiln. 

The  proportion  of  hard  and  soft  clay  is  varied  to  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  the  brick  is  to  be  used,  the  hard  ciaj’’ 
making  a porous  brick,  and  the  soft  clay  one  more  dense. 
The  “No.  1”  brick  of  these  works  is  made  of  flint  clay 
mixed  with  one  fourth  soft  clay  ; otlier  classes  and  brands 
are  made  varying  in  composition.  The  “silica”  brick  is 
made  from  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rocks  which 
line  the  mountain  side,  the  rocks  being  ground  and  mixed 
with  one  third  soft  clay,  which  makes  a porous  and  very 
refractory  brick,  useful  in  the  furnace  where  a cutting  flame 
strikes. 

A red  brick  is  made  from  clay  dug  near  the  works,  which 
appears  to  be  debris  of  the  decomposed  red  sandstones  and 
shales  fllled  with  angular  pieces  of  white  sandstone.  It  is 
ground  up  in  the  crushing  pan  and  makes  a hard  brick.  A 
sample  tested  at  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works  at  Pittsburgh 
bore  295,100  pounds,  or  584  tons  per  square  foot. 

All  the  clay  obtained  at  this  mine  is  manufactured  at  the 
works,  and  none  shipped  to  other  points. 


The  second  opening,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Wills 
creek,  in  xlllegheny  township,  Somerset  county,  is  that  of 
the  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company.  The  works  w^ere  opened 
in  1870,  and  three  drifts  made,  but  now  abandoned.  The 
present  drift  was  opened  in  1875,  and  extends  960  feet  N. 
56°  E.,  and  then  680  feet  S.  84°  E.  ; in  all,  1640  feet.  Two 
branch  headings  are  made  on  the  north  and  two  on  the 
south  of  the  main  gangway,  the  latter  diverging  to  the 
south-east.  The  thickness  of  clay  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift 
is  4'  6",  and  it  varies  in  thickness  until  at  350  feet  it  is  6 
feet  thick.  At  550  feet  from  the  month  of  the  drift  the  clay 
is  reduced  to  2 inches,  and  at  650  feet  it  entirel3^  disappears, 
together  Avith  the  coal  bed  on  top  of  it,  allowing  the  sand- 
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stone  to  rest  directly  on  the  under  shale.  The  clay  is  thus 
cut  out  for  a hundred  feet ; then  it  comes  in  again.  At 
1200  feet  it  has  thickened  to  25  feet. 

At  the  present  face  of  the  main  heading  it  is  from  10  to 
12  feet  thick.  The  rolls  in  the  clay  make  it  sometimes 
necessary  to  take  up  the  bottom  to  reduce  the  grades,  and 
Mr.  James  Noel,  the  mine  foreman,  reports  the  under  shale 
4 to  5 feet  thick,  with  6 inches  of  coal  at  the  bottom,  un- 
derlaid by  sandstone. 

The  bed  is  the  same  as  that  Avorked  in  the  North  Savage 
mine  adjoining,  and  the  proportion  of  hard  and  soft  clay 
is  about  the  same. 

The  headings  on  the  south  of  the  main  heading  are  driven 
partly  down  the  dip  ; but  the  mine  makes  so  little  water 
that  no  difficulty  is  experienced,  ten  water  cars  a week  be- 
ing all  that  is  made  in  these  dip  workings.  The  other  part 
of  the  mine  is  drained  by  a 2-inch  syphon. 

Several  trial  openings  have  been  made  along  the  outcrop 
to  the  south-east,  which  prove  the  continuation  of  the  firc- 
clay-bed  in  that  direction.  A coal-bed,  reported  to  be  4 
feet  thick,  with  two  inches  of  slate  in  the  middle  of  it,  has 
been  opened  in  several  places  30  feet  above  the  clay-bed. 

Iron  ore  balls  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  clay-bed  in 
this  and  in  the  adjoining  mine  ; they  occur  both  in  the  soft 
and  hard  clay,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  bed. 

Trial  shafts  have  also  been  put  down  to  the  clay-bed  by  this 
company  near  the  outcrop,  a mile  and  three  quarters  north 
of  Williams  Station,  on  the  farm  of  J.  Martin,  where  the 
basin  spoons  out  to  the  north-east. 

Thirty  miners,  3 drivers,  and  3 laborers,  are  employed  at 
this  mine  in  two  shifts,  the  work  going  on  night  and  day, 
producing  at  this  time  over  100  tons  of  clay.  The  men  are 
paid  by  the  car,  holding  two  tons,  and  are  required  to  get 
out  a certain  number  for  a day’s  work. 

The  head  of  the  plane,  570  feet  long,  is  at  the  drift  mouth, 
and  the  clay  is  sent  down  by  means  of  a drum  and  wire 
rope  to  the  works,  250  feet  vertically  below. 

A Gardner’s  patent  three-cjdinder  engine,  by  Dunbar  & 
Sons,  of  Buffalo,  drives  the  machinery  of  the  works.  The 
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clay  is  ground  dry  in  a Stevenson  pan  9 feet  in  diameter, 
Avitli  perforated  adjustalde  plates,  wiiich  allow  the  clay,  as 
fast  as  ground,  to  fall  through  into  a hopper.  It  is  then 
cari'ied  to  the  upper  floor  by  means  of  a belt  and  buckets, 
wliere  it  is  screened  and  run  into  a png  milk  and  given  the 
proper  amount  of  water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  a hori- 
zontal shaft  carrying  blades,  after  which  it  is  sent  to  the 
molder’s  table. 

A furnace  for  calcining  the  claj^has  been  erected  at  these 
works,  but  was  not  running  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the 
necessai-y  amount  of  calcined  clay  being  obtained  from  the 
broken  and  defective  bricks,  which  are  ground  np  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  clay  ; and  the  addition  of  this  calcined 
clay  gives  the  brick,  when  burned,  its  maximum  shrinkage. 
The  shrinkage  from  the  molded  to  the  finished  brick  is  one 
inch  per  foot. 

There  are  thi'ee  kilns  at  this  place,  holding  43,000  9-inch 
l)rick  each.  For  the  purpose  of  computing  wages,  &c.,  all 
sizes  of  brick  are  reduced  to  the  9-inch  standard. 

Forty-eight  men  and  boys  are  employed  here  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  lire  brick,  and  300  tons  of  coal  per  month  are 
used,  principally  in  firing  the  kilns,  about  30  tons  being  re- 
(piired  for  the  burning  of  a kiln  of  brick. 

Clay  is  prepared  here  and  shipped  diy  to  the  other  works 
of  the  company,  at  Ilyndman,  in  Bedford  county,  and  Kej^- 
stone,  in  Somerset  county. 

At  the  mine  of  this  company,  at  Keystone,  the  clay  be- 
came poor  in  quality,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a sup 
ply  from  another  quarter.  This  led  to  the  location  and 
opening  of  the  present  mine,  at  Williams  Station. 


On  the  south-east  side  of  Wills  Creek,  at  Williams  Sta- 
tion, the  clay  bed  has  been  opened  245  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  creek,  and  a drift  put  iu  S.  58°  W.  about  209  feet 
long.  The  clay  is  hei'e  7 feet  thick,  with  an  average  of  10 
inches  of  coal  lietween  it  and  the  roof  sandstone.  The 
4-f()ot  coal-bed  has  also  been  opened  35  feet  above  the  clay. 
All  the  openings  on  the  coal  have  fallen  shut,  and  its  char- 
acter and  thickness  cannot  now  be  seen. 
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At  Ellerslie,  6 miles  west  of  Cumberland  and  on  the 
IMaiAdand  State  line,  James  Gardner’s  fire  brick  works,  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  B.  & O.  R.  R.,  is  supplied 
with  clay  from  the  mines  2|-  miles  east  of  Ellerslie,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Little  Allegheny  mountain,  1060  feet  in  ele- 
vation above  the  railroad  (at  Ellerslie.) 

The  mine  is  reached  by  a narrovv-guage  road,  2 miles  long 
to  the  foot  of  the  plane,  rising  in  the  distance  475  feet,  and 
an  incline  plane  half  a mile  long  rising  585  feet ; the  upper 
half  of  the  plane  being  the  steepest,  and  rising  at  an  angle 
of  22  degrees. 

The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  about  40  yards  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  and  within  50  yards  of  a corner  post 
marking  Somerset  and  Bedford  counties,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Allegheny  county,  Maryland.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain has  been  eroded  at  this  place,  making  a slight  depres- 
sion or  notch  in  the  crest,  the  mine  being  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  divide  in  the  notch,  which  allows  it  to  be  oper- 
ated down  the  eastern  or  outside  slope  of  the  mountain  to- 
wards Ellerslie.  The  bed  dips  N.  76°  W.  from  28°  to  30°, 
the  pitch  being  steeper  near  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  which 
follows  a general  course  of  S.  20°  W. 

Tlie  regularity  of  the  dip  allows  the  gangway  to  be  driven 
with  enough  rise  to  properly  drain  the  mine  ; and  the  hill 
rising  south-westward  gives  about  150  feet  of  a lift  near  the 
present  face  of  the  gangway. 

The  hard  and  soft  clay  occupy  a regular  position  wdth 
each  other,  the  hard  clay  always  being  on  top  and  separated 
from  the  soft  clay  by  more  or  less  hard  sandy  clay  some- 
what resembling  the  “sandrock”  or  sandy  clay  of  the 
mines  at  Williams  Station. 

The  soft  clay  being  underneath  allows  of  a simple  and 
easy  method  of  mining,  the  soft  clay  being  taken  out  first 
and  cleared  away  for  a distance  of  15  or  20  feet,  when  the 
hard  clay  is  blown  down. 

The  soft  clay  is  harder  than  that  seen  at  other  mines  and 
does  not  run. 

The  concretions  of  iron  ore  are  said  to  be  found  always 
between  the  hard  and  soft  clay. 
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There  is  no  coal  on  the  top  of  this  clay -bed. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  drift  tiie  hanging  wall  of  shale 
has  been  driven  through  westward,  the  shale  being 8 to  10 
feet  thick,  and  a bed  of  plastic  clay  reached  from  5 to  6 
feet  thick,  having  above  it  2 feet  of  black  slate,  with  a coal 
bed  6 inches  to  1 foot  thick  on  top  of  it. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  notch,  north-east  of  the  pres- 
ent opening  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Line,  a 
tunnel  was  driven  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a still  higher 
bed  of  fire-clay  in  which  the  following  section  was  devel- 
oped and  given  to  me  from  recollection  by  Mr.  Stultz,  the 
mine  boss : 


Hard  conglomeritic  sandstone,  the  white  quartz  pebbles  being 

as  large  as  peas, 32' 

Fire  clay, 2' 

Slate, 2' 

Coal, ....  0'  9" 

Slate, 2' 


The  measures  dipping  about  30°  degrees  made  the  dis- 
tance driven  through  double  the  thickness  above  given  ; and 
finding  that  another  sandstone  had  to  be  encountered  be- 
fore reaching  the  clay,  the  tunnel  was  abandoned  and  is 
now  fallen  in. 

The  first  work  done  at  the  Ellerslie  mine  was  along  the 
outcrop-  of  the  bed,  and  quite  extensive  excavations  have 
been  made  along  the  crop  for  a quarter  of  a mile  on  a course 
S.  20°  E. 

About  70  feet  west,  and  above  the  outcrop  of  the  clay  bed, 
a ledge  of  conglomeritic  sandstone  is  seen  on  the  surface, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  conglomeritic  sandstone 
passed  through  in  the  tunnel  on  the  north  side  of  the  notch 
above  described.  Several  hundred  feet  west  of  this  sand- 
stone, and  higher  in  the  measures,  Mr.  Stultz  informs  me  a 
shaft  was  put  down  on  a clay-bed ; but  further  than  that 
the  clay  was  colored  with  iron  he  could  give  me  no  informa- 
tion. It  has  been  plowed  over  and  the  exact  location  could 
not  be  determined. 

Two  miners  and  three  loaders,  also  acting  as  drivers  and 
plane  men,  are  employed,  and  10  cars,  holding  2 tons  each, 
are  gotten  out  per  day. 
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The  loaded  cars  run  from  the  foot  of  the  plane  to  the 
) works  at  Ellerslie  by  gravity,  and  horses  are  used  to  bring 
iback  the  empty  cars,  each  horse  bringing  up  one  car  and 
I making  5 trips  per  day. 

: At  the  brick  manufactory  two  sets  of  machinery  are  in 
place,  but  only  one  engine  and  crushing  pan  were  running 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  clay  is  ground  and  mixed  in 
a revolving  pan,  the  subsequent  treatment  being  much  the 
same  as  at  other  works  in  the  region.  Three  kilns  are  used 
for  firing  the  brick. 

The  three  mines  described  above  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
region  in  Pennsylvania,  and  no  other  openings  on  the  clays 
I of  the  basin  are  known  to  have  been  made,  and  no  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  respecting  the  clay  deposit  along  its 
outcrap  between  Ellerslie  and  Williams  Station. 


Report  on  the  Tipton  Run  Coal  Openings^  Blair  county. 
{Coal  Beds  in  the  Pocono  Formation  No.  X.) 


By  Chables  A.  Ashburneb. 


About  four  miles  nortli  of  Tipton  Station,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  in  Antis  township,  Blair  county,  and  on 
the  lands  formerly  owned  by  the  Summit  Coal  Company, 
limited,  but  now  owned  b}^  the  newdy-organized  company 
known  as  the  Tipton  Run  Coal  Company,  there  have  been 
opened  the  outcrops  of  several  (ten  or  more)  coal  beds  oc- 
curring in  the  Pocono  Sandstone  No.  X.  One  of  these  coal- 
beds has  been  opened  for  many  years,  and  was  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  Professor  Lesley  about  1852. 

At  the  base  of  the  Lower  Productive  Coal  Measures,  both 
in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  and  anthracite  fields,  oc- 
curs a series  of  beds  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates, 
which,  in  special  localities,  contains  coal-beds  of  workable 
dimensions.  In  the  bituminous  fields  these  beds  are  known 
as  the  Marshburg,  Alton,  Mercer,  c'cc.,  coal-beds.  In  the 
Avestern  jAart  of  the  anthracite  region  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lykens  Valley  coal-beds  occur  in  the  same  formation. 

This  series  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  with  the  in- 
cluded coal-beds,  is  known  under  the  general  name  of 
Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII,  on  account  of  the  niaxi- 
nnini  development  of  the  formation  being  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pottsville,  Scduiylkill  county. 

Directly  on  top  of  the  u[)permost  member  of  the  Potts- 
ville Conglomerate,  No.  XII,  in  the  bituminous  region, 
occur  the  productive  coal-beds  of  Clearfield  and  adjoining 
counties,  and  in  the  anthracite  region,  all  the  Coal  Measures 
above  aiid  including  the  Buck  Mountin  coal-bed. 

Immediately  beneath  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  occurs 
the  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  X^I,  which  is  over  2100 
feet  thick  along  the  Lehigh  River,  in  Carbon  county,  but 
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which  gradually  thins  out  toward  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  State  ; along  Tipton  run  it  is  only  250  feet 
i thick,  and  it  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  north-western 
counties  of  McKean,  Warren,  and  Forest,  where  it  is  ])rob- 
! ably  represented  by  25  to  50  feet  of  shaJ}^  strata  (not  always 
red)  immediately  under  the  lowest  member  of  the  Potts- 
ville  Conglomerate. 

Underlying  the  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  occurs 
thePocono,  No.  X,  or  the  Vespertine  Sandstone  of  the  First 
Geological  Survey.  To  this  formation  Professor  Lesley  re- 
ferred the  Tijtton  coal-bed,  which  he  first  examined  over 
30  years  ago,  and  all  subseqitent  examinations  have  con- 
! firmed  his  conclusion. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  a 
I number  of  coal-beds  have  been  found  in  this  same  Pocono 
: Sandstone  at  other  points  in  the  State,  so  tliat,  in  a strictly 
geological  sense,  the  Coal  Measures  must  be  considered  to 
commence  at  the  base  of  the  No.  X strata  Avhich  have  always 
I been  assigned  to  the  Carboniferous  period  ; but,  on  account 
of  the  uncertain  occurrence,  thickness,  and  composition  of 
the  coal-beds  of  the  Pocono  Sandstone,  practical  geologists 
and  coal  men  will  continue  to  consider  the  Pottsville  Con- 
glomerate the  base  of  the  Productive  Coal  Measures  proper. 

The  coal-beds  occurring  in  the  Pocono  formation  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  probably  never  be  found  to  possess  sufhcieiit 
thickness  to  joermit  of  their  extensive  mining,  but  in  special 
cases  some  of  these  beds  may  be  found  sufficiently  thick  and 
persistent  to  permit  of  their  being  economically  mined ; 
this  fact,  however,  will  have  to  be  established  by  actual  de- 
velopments in  each  individual  case,  since  our  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Pocono,  No.  X,  coal-beds  makes 
geologists  and  miners  suspicions  of  their  occurrence  as  beds 
of  any  commercial  value. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  of  coal-beds  in 
Formation  No.  X is  where  it  encircles  the  Broad  Top  moun- 
tain plateau  in  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Fulton  counties, 
forming  Sideling  hill  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Top  moun- 
tain, and  Terrace  mountain  on  the  west  side. 

In  the  carefully  measured  section  of  this  formation,  which 
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I made  in  1875,  in  Smith’s  and  Ground  Hog  valleys  and 
through  the  Sideling  Hill  tunnel  of  the  East  Broad  Top 
railroad,  tlie  formation  was  determined  to  be  2183  feet  thick, 
divided  into  the  following  members  : 


Upper  X.  d.  Sandstone,  massive  and  flaggy,  ....  610'  ^ 

Middle  X ) Coal  bearing  series,  . . 313' > 1303' 

( b.  Conglomerates,  sandstones,  etc.,  . . . 380'  ' 
Lower  X.  a.  Sandstones  and  shales, 830' 


Total  length  in  Sideling  hill,  2133' 


The  coal  bearing  strata  contain  19  seams  of  coal,  with  an 
average  individual  thickness  of  one  inch  and  a half.  Their 
thickness,  if  added  together,  and  combined  with  that  of  the 
numerous  thinner  seams  and  partings  scattered  through  the 
strata,  and  not  jirecisely  located  in  the  section,  would  be 
sufiicient  to  form  a solid  seam  of  coal  about  four  feet  thick. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  section  shows  the  position 
of  each  coal-bed  and  the  intervals  between  them,  filled  gen- 
erally with  sandstone : 


Sandstone  interval,  thickness, 29'  5" 

19.  Coal,  2-^  inches  thick. 

Sandstone, 76'  "i" 

18.  Coal,  2 inches. 

Sandstone, 1'  Gp' 

17.  Coal,  3 inches. 

Sandstone, 41'  4" 

16.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone,  2'  6'' 

15.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandy  tire-clay, 6" 

14.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone, 47'  1" 

13.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone, 6'  0" 

12.  Coal,  3 indies. 

Sandstone, 6'  O'' 

11.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone, 4'  0" 

10.  Coal,  3 inches. 

Sandstone,  • 2'  0" 

9.  Coal,  3 indies. 

Sandstone, 1'  0" 

8.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone  and  shale, 36  8" 

7.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Fire-c:ay  and  sandstone, ...  5'  0" 
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6.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone, 1'  0" 

5.  Coal,  2 inches. 

Sandstme, 5" 

4.  Coal,  2 inches. 

Sandstone, 17'  0” 

3.  Coal,  2 inches. 

Sands  one, 28'  0" 

2.  Coal,  1 inch. 

Sandstone, 5'  0" 

1.  Coal,  1 inch. 

B ack  s ate  p’ant  bed ....  25'  0" 


Grouping  the  coal-beds  which  lie  close  together,  we  have 


the  following  series : 

Sandstone,  top  of  series, 29'  5" 

One  coal-bed,  2j,  inches  thick. 

Sandstone,  mass  of, 76'  3" 

Two  coal-beds,  in  24  inches  of  space. 

Sands  one,  mass  of, 41'  4" 

Two  coal-beds,  in  3 3 of  dis  ance. 

Sands:one,  mass  of,  47'  1" 

Six  coal-beds,  in  19  10  of  distance. 

Sandstone,  mass  of,  36'  8'' 

Four  coal-beds,  in  6 10  of  distance. 

Sandstone,  mass  of, 17'  O'' 

One  coal-bed,  2 inches  thick. 

Sandstone,  ma-s  of,  28'  0" 

Two  coal-beds,  in  5 2 of  distance. 


Fire-clay  occurs  only  under  seams  Nos.  7 and  15  ; that 
under  No.  15  being  very  sandy. 

The  sandstones  between  the  several  seams  have  a great 
sameness  of  character,  and  are  very  much  broken  up  by 
false  bedding  and  fractures  ; in  many  cases  they  contain 
seams  or  partings  of  coal.  The  numbered  seams  and  part- 
ings generally  lie  parallel  with  the  true  bedding  of  the  strata, 
although  in  many  instances  tJiey  are  found  along  theylanes 
of  false  bedding.  The  thicknesses  are  very  variable,  in 
places  increasing  from  1 to  2 inches  up  to  10  inches  and  1 
foot ; and  sometimes  a seam  will  be  very  much  broken  up 
and  separated  by  a mass  of  sandstone  which  splits  the  bed 
for  some  distance,  but  afterwards  disappears,  permitting 
the  several  portions  to  unite  again. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  fire-clays  under  the  coal-seams 
and  the  occurrence  of  coarse  sandstone  in  many  places  di- 
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rectly  above  them  seems  to  show  that  the  coal  has  been  de- 
rived from  plants  which  may  have  grown  at  some  distance 
from  the  locality  and  been  afterwards  floated  and  caught  in 
the  falling  sediment,  forming  “drift-beds,"’  althongh  some 
of  the  beds  ivliich  are  underlaid  by  tire-clay  are  more  prob- 
ably derived  from  vegetation  which  grew  in  place. 

In  the  western  end  of  the  Sideling  Hill  tunnel  on  the 
(proposed)  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  several  beds  of 
coal,  each  about  1 foot  thick,  are  reported,  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Lewis,  Assistant  Engineer,  to  have  been  cut  througli. 

One  or  more  coal-beds  have  been  found  in  the  Pocono  at 
a number  of  localities  in  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Lesley  states: 
“A  spot  has  been  tested  at  Duncannon,  in  Perry  county, 
where  one  of  these  beds  seemed  promising  but  proved  worth- 
less. Another  sucli  spot  has  been  tried,  with  the  same  want 
of  success,  at  Mt.  Patrick,  higher  up  the  Susquehanna.” 

A Ho.  X coal-bed  was  mined  to  a limited  extent  in  Mary- 
land, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac  ; also,  in  Augusta, 
Montgomery,  Pulaski  and  Wythe  counties,  in  central  and 
south-western  Virginia. 

In  the  anthracite  coal-fields  outcrops  of  thin  coal-beds 
have  been  found  in  the  Pocono  at  a number  of  localities. 
The  coal  “blossoms”  which  have  been  found  for  many  years 
on  the  Nesquehoning  mountain  in  Cai'bon  county,  have  en- 
couraged many  persons  to  explore  for  coal-beds  having  work- 
able tliickness  and  containing  coal  commercially  valuable, 
but  no  such  bed  has  ever  been  found.  Along  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  North  Mountain,  in  Luzerne,  Columbia,  and 
Lycoming  counties,-  coal  outcrops  have  been  found  in  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  Pocono  Sandstone  ; these  finds 
have  been  the  basis  for  fabulous  reports  as  to  the  discovery 
of  new  and  valuable  coal-fields. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Pocono  coal-beds  have  never  been 
found  having  workable  dimensions  or  containing  coal  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  be  economically  mined  except  along  Tipton 
run.  On  account  of  the  exceptional  occurrence  in  this 
locality,  the  commercial  value  of  the  area  along  the  run, 
where  the  beds  have  been  opened,  cannot  be  established 
simply  by  geological  evidence,  since  all  the  known  facts 
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relating  to  the  geology  of  IS'o.  X would  not  warrant  a prac- 
i deal  conclusion,  that  any  coal-beds  which  it  contains  might 
I be  expected  to  be  persistent  in  thickness,  or  made  iq)  of 
’ coal  of  any  great  jinrity,  over  an  extended  area.  The 
' facts,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assertion 
' that  No.  X coal-beds  cannot  be  found  having  a g)ersis- 
tent  minable  thickness,  and  containing  coed  commerciedtg 
valiLable. 

That  the  Tipton  Run  coal-beds,  as  far  as  developments 
have  been  made,  are  of  dimensions  which  will  permit  of 
their  being  economically  mined  and  that  the  coal  which  they 
contain  will  bear  a favorable  comparison  to  the  coal  mined 
from  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  the  Lower  Productive  Coal 
Measures,  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
cannot  be  denied,  as  the  facts  stated  below  will  prove.  That 
these  coal-beds  can  be  depended  upon,  being  persistent  in 
thickness,  and  quality,  over  extended  areas,  actual  explo- 
ration and  mining  can  alone  prove. 

The  geological  horizon  of  the  Tipton  Run  coal-beds  has 
been  nniversalh"  assigned  to  the  Pocono  Sandstone,  No.  X, 
by  all  the  professional  geologists  who  have  made  examina- 
tions of  this  part  of  Blair  county  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  been  recentlj^  suggested  that  the  Tiiiton  Run  coal 
measures  were  the  easternmost  extension  of  the  Clearfield 
county  coal  measures,  and  that  a fault  exists  along  the  es- 
carpment of  the  Allegheny  mountain  which  has  permitted 
of  the  downthrow  of  all  the  strata  on  the  east  side  of  the 
fault,  bringing  the  Clearfield  county  coal  measure  strata 
into  the  foot  hills  along  the  face  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
where  the  Tipton  Run  coal-beds  are  found. 

There  are  many  significant  facts,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  any  geologist  on  the  ground,  which  will  easily  disprove 
any  such  hypothesis. 

The  geological  structure  all  along  the  frontier  of  the 
Allegheny  mountain  is  so  simple,  and  is  so  clearly  defined 
in  the  county  reports,  published  by  the  Survey,  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
the  validity  of  such  an  In’pothesis.  One  fact  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated,  which  of  itself  absolutely  disproves  such 
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an  h3’'potliesis.  The  rocks  in  which  the  Tipton  Run  coal- 
beds are  found  all  dip  towards  the  north-west.  To  the  east, 
and  beneath  them,  occur  bold  outcrops  of  red  sandstones  ' 
and  shales,  and  to  the  west,  and  above  them,  occur  similar  . 
outcrops  ; the  outcrops  in  the  first  instance  must  be  the 
Catskill  Red  Sliales  and  Sandstones,  No.  IX,  and  in  the 
second  instance,  the  Manch  Chunk  Red  Shales  and  Sand- 
stones, No.  XI,  and  the  sandstone  series  in  wliicli  the  Tip- 
ton  coal-beds  are  found  must  belong  to  the  Pocono  formation 
No.  X,  since  this  is  the  only  formation  in  tlie  Palmozoic 
column  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  both  underlaid  and  over- 
laid by  a red  shale  and  sandstone  formation. 

The  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII,  the  Manch  Chunk 
Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  the  Pocono  Sandstone,  No.  X,  the  Cats- 
kill Red  Sandstone,  No.  IX,  with  their  immediately  under- 
lying group  of  rocks,  forming  formations  No.  VIII  and  VII, 
are  exposed  to  view  in  the  numerous  ravines  Avhich  descend 
from  the  Allegheny  mountains  into  the  headwaters  of  the 
Juniata  river,  back  of  T3a’one  city,  Altoona,  and  Hollidays- 
burg.  Along  these  ravines,  these  formations  have  been  re- 
peatedly measured  by  a number  of  geologists.  Three  of 
these  sections,  which  have  been  made  out  in  great  detail, 
have  been  measured  from  the  Coal  Measures,  formation  No. 
XIII,  down  to  the  Trenton  Limestone,  formation  No.  II, 
around  Bellefonte,  and  near  by  Altoona  and  Lock  Haven. 
The  nearest  detail  section  to  Tijiton  run  was  measured  by 
Mr.  R.  II.  Sanders,  and  the  results  of  his  measurements 
have  been  published  in  report  (T)  on  Blair  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel,  through  the  crest  of 
the  Alleghenj^  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  2126  above  tide, 
goes  through  the  Upper  Freeport  coal-bed,  which  at  this 
point  is  5tI  feet  thick,  and  has  a western  dip  of  1°,  the 
knolls  along  the  summit  above  the  tunnel  being  immedi- 
ately capped  bj^  the  Mahoning  sandstone. 

Descending  the  Allegheny  mountain  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  from  the  Summit  tunnel  down  to  Altoona, 
the  following  formations  : Lower  Productive  Coal  Measures, 
No.  XIII;  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII;  Manch 
Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI ; Pocono  Sandstone,  No.  X ; 
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Catskil]  Red  Shale,  No.  IX  ; Cliemiinoj,  Portage  and 
Hamilton  Shales,  Sandstones  and  Slates,  No.  YIII,  are  suc- 
cessively passed  th rough. 

All  these  strata  have  a dip  toward  the  north-west,  rang- 
ing from  l°at  the  Summit  tunnel,  as  a minimum,  to  55°  at 
Altoona,  as  a maximum.  The  dij”)  at  the  base  of  the  con- 
glomerate is  10°  ; at  the  base  of  No.  X,  in  the  center  of  the 
great  Horse  Shoe  Curve,  18°  : at  the  base  of  No.  IX,  32°, 
all  being  toward  the  north-west. 

The  thicknesses  of  these  formations,  as  measured  by  Mr. 
Sanders  along  this  line,  are  as  follows : No.  XIII,  Lower  Pi'o- 
dnctiveCoal  Measures,  345'  ; No.  XII,  Pottsville  Conglom- 
erate, 223'  ; No.  XI,  Manch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  283'  ; No. 
X,  Pocono  Sandstone,  1241' ; No.  IX,  Catskill  Red  Sand- 
stone, 2560'  ; and  No.  VIII,  Chemung,  etc.,  6519'. 

The  Tipton  Run  openings  occupy  the  same  geological 
position  in  formation  No.  X as  the  strata  which  underlie 
the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  level  of  the  Horse  Shoe 
Curve  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  coal  openings 
occur  about  nine  miles,  in  an  air  line,  north  25°  east  of  the 
railroad  curve. 

..  The  dip  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  measures 
above  referred  to,  from  Bear  Pen  Point  on  the  top  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  down  Tipton  run,  past  the  coal  o])en- 
ings,  is  toward  the  north-west,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
dips  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  de- 
gree of  dip  is,  however,  not  quite  as  great  as  in  the  latter 
locality.  Along  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bear  Pen  Point,  the  strata  have  about  the  same 
dip  toward  the  north-west  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Summit 
''unnel ; but  the  dip  of  the  Pocono  Sandstone,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  coal  openings,  is  only  12°;  whereas,  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
Bend,  it  averages  about  18°,  although  at  one  point,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  curve  the  No.  X strata  have  a dip  of  31°, 
which  dip,  however,  is  evidently  purely  local. 

No  detail  section  showing  the  individual  thicknesses  of 
the  Lower  Productive  Coal  Measures  west  of  Bear  Pen  Point 
has  been  measured. 

The  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII,  and  Manch  Chunk 
17 
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Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  below  Bear  Pen  Point;  the  Pocono 
Sandstone,  No.  X,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ti[)ton  Run  coal 
ojienings  ; and  Catskill  Red  Shales  and  Sandstones,  No.  IX, 
which  are  boldh^  exposed  along  Tipton  run  below  the  coal 
openings,  have  not  been  separately  measured  ; but,  the  total 
thicknesses,  of  the  individual  strata  of  each  formation, 
have  been  estimated  and  found  to  agree  with  the  thicknesses 
of  the  same  formations  as  determined  instrumentally,  in 
detail,  In^  Mr.  Sanders. 

The  summit  of  Bear  Pen  Point  is  apparently  capped  by 
the  upper  part  of  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  ; 225'  below 
the  summit  occurs  an  outcrop  of  flaggy  sandstone,  the  in- 
dividual layers  of  which  vary  from  1"  to  2"  in  thickness. 
Immediately  below  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  outcrop  there 
were  found  fragments  of  red  shale  in  the  soil,  and  the  out- 
crop itself  was  taken  to  represent  the  bottom  of  No.  XII. 

Mr.  William  Foster  reports  an  outcrop  of  black  limestone 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  below  Bear  Pen  Point.  Mr. 
C.  S.  d’Invilliers  visited  this  limestone  and  reported  its 
thickness  as  10'  and  its  elevation  as  300'  below  the  summit 
of  the  iioint.  Mr.  Foster  was  unalile  to  find  the  outcrop  ' 
during  my  cursory  examination  of  the  property,  but  from 
specimens  which  I examined,  and  from  its  position  in  the, 
measures,  it  is  unquestionably  the  outcrop  of  one  of  the 
limestone  beds  so  frequently  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI.  Bear  Pen  Point  is  a little 


over  a mile  (5700')  N.  60°  W.  of  the  Loux)  Run  opening 


the  elevation  of  the  i^oint  is  2382',  and  the  elevation  of  the 
oxiening  is  1370'. 

The  relative  stratigrax)hical  positions  of  the  several  coah 
beds  opened  at  the  different  oxienings  along  Ti})ton  run  is  a 
matter  of  iirime  imxiortance.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act relationshixD  of  these  beds  a careful  geological  and  tojjo 
grajihical  survey  in  the  vicinity  of  all  of  the  openings  would 
be  required.  I have  determined  sufficient  facts,  however 
which,  Mdien  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  surveys  made 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  Mr.  C.  S.  d’Invilliers,  have 
enabled  me  to  determine,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  general  re- 
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lationfihip  of  the  beds,  without  ascertaining  the  exact 
j thickness  of  the  rocks  between  any  two  successive  beds, 
j Ascending  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  Loop  run,  from  the 
Saw  Mill  dam,  the  first  prospect  coal  opening  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  1335  feet.  At  this  opening  scattered  seams  of 
coal  were  found  in  a rock  interval  of  six  feet,  the  hiig-est 
bench  of  coal  being  18  inches. 

At  the  second  opening  further  up  the  run,  but  at  the 
, same  elevation  as  the  first,  a liench  of  coal  2 feet  tlnck  is 
' reported,  overlaid  by  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  above  which 
I the  top  coal-bench  was  found.  Neither  the  thickness  of  the 
I sandstone  or  of  the  top  bench  coal  were  reported. 

At  the  third  0]3ening,  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the 
other  two,  3 feet  of  solid  coal  were  reported,  with  a fire-clay 
j floor. 

At  the  fourth  opening  the  elevation  is  1350  feet,  and  at 
I this  point  2 feet  4 inches  of  coal  were  reiiorted.  The  latter 
I bed  is  underlaid  by  a heavy  gray  fire-clay. The  direction 
I and  distance  of  this  fourth  opening,  from  the  mouth  of 
I Loop  run,  I did  not  dererniine  ; so  that;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  included 
i strata.  Mr.  d’Invilliers,  however,  reports  the  following  sec- 
' tion  : 


Coal-bed  C,  (Loop  Run  opening,)  3'  6" 

Interval, 25' 

Coal-bed  B, 2'  4'' 

Interval, 25' 

Coal-bed  A,  3' 

Interval, 30' 

Coal-bed,  No.  2, 1'  6" 

Interval, 20 

Coat-6ed,  No.  1,  (Largest  bench,) 1'  6" 


I The  coal-bed  opened  at  the  Loop  Run  drift  has  been 
. commonly  known  as  bed  “C.”  The  face  of  the  drift  is 
j about  700  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  gangway,  having  a 
j general  direction  along  the  strike  of  the  bed  of  north  15° 


j *These  facts  were  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Titus  S.  Emery,  President,  Mr.  C. 
i B.  Finley,  Mining  Engineer,  T.  R.  C.  Co.,  and  Mr.  William  Foster,  who  sup- 
I erintended  the  explorations  on  the  ground.  The  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  which  coal  was  found  at  each  point  was  not  reported. 
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least.  The  position  of  the  drift  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map  and  the  plate  on  page  260. 

A cross-heading  has  been  driven  to  the  right  of  the  gang- 
way for  a distance  of  about  250  feet,  and  in  a general  direc- 
tion of  north  50°  east.  The  dip  of  the  bed  was  measured 
at  several  points  in  the  opening  and  found  to  be  12°  north 
'75°  west.  The  section  of  the  bed  measured  as  follows  : 

Argillaceous  slate,  slightlj^  ferruginous, — — 


Top  coal  bench, 2'  7” 

Slate 2” 

Bottom  coal  bench 1'  1" 

Fire-clay  floor — — 


I'  The  slate  between  the  two  coal  benches  contains  con- 
ii  siderable  sulphur. 

I At  the  face  of  the  main  gangway  the  following  section 
:i  was  measured : 


Slate  roof, — — 

Top  coal  bench,  . . 2'  4" 

Slate, 2 " 

Bottom  coal  bench, 1' 

Fire-clay  floor, — — 


When  this  drift  was  visited,  August  27,  1885,  it  had 

[stopped  at  a fault,  the  direction  of  which  was  south  50° 
east  and  north  50°  west. 

\.  At  a point  30  feet  vertically  below  the  bottom  of  the  Loop 
' Run  opening,  a drift  has  been  driven  into  the  face  of  what 
' is  probably  the  representative  of  bed  B in  the  section  just 
referred  to.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  drift  a section  was 
■:  measured,  as  follows  : 


Slate, 2' 

Top  coal  bench 2' 

Slate, 1'' 

Bottom  coal  bench, 1'  1" 


Hard,  sandy  fire-clay  floor. 

As  far  as  this  bed  has  been  tested  it  varies  much  in  thick- 
ness, but  no  rock  fault  has  been  found. 

On  the  west  bank  of  Tipton  run,  north  of  Loop  Run  open- 
ing, a tunnel  has  been  driven  in  a direction  north  87°  15' 
west,  for  a distance  of  about  350  feet.  Up  to  August,  1885, 
this  tunnel  had  cut  two  beds  of  coal. 
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In  the  second  bed  struck  in  the  tunnel,  at  a distance  of 
about  250  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  a gangway  was 
driven  to  the  south  for  a distance  of  about  100  feet.  This 
coahbed  dips  12°  in  a direction  north  75°  west.  On  account 
of  the  thickness  of  this  bed  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  coal,  it  had  been  considered,  by  those  who  had  made 
examinations  of  the  tunnel,  prior  to  my  examination  in  Au- 
gust, 1885,  identical  with  the  bed  opened  in  the  Loop  Run 
drift. 

I have  determined,  that  between  the  second  bed  opened 
in  the  tunnel  and  between  the  bed  opened  in  Loop  Ran 
drift,  there  are  at' least  300  feet  of  strata.  Tins  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  geometrical  construction  on  the  accom- 
jianying  plate  page  260.  The  degree  and  direction  of  dip 
at  the  drift  and  at  the  tunnel  are  the  same,  so  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  there  is  no  change  of  dip  between 
these  two  points.  The  actual  strike  of  the  coal-bed  between 
the  drift  and  tunnel  Avonld  be  represented  by  line  AB,  the 
dip  of  12°  being  represented  by  the  angle  CBD  ; the  line 
CL  being  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  line  BD,  and  which 
scales  300  feet,  represents  the  distance  which  the  coal- 
bed opened  in  the  Loop  Run  opening  would  be  underneath 
the  second  bed  struck  in  the  tunnel,  the  distance  of  300  feet 
being  along  a line  perpendicular  to  the  dip  of  the  strata. 

On  the  map  obtained  from  the  Snmtnit  Coal  Company, 
the  strike  of  the  coal-bed  is  represented  l)y  a line  parallel 
to  the  line  AB',  Avhich  has  a direction  north  55°  east,  and 
the  outcrop  of  the  coal  between  the  drift  and  the  tunnel  is 
represented  by  the  dotted  line  on  the  accompanying  page 
jhale.  These  two  statements  are  conflicting,  since  if  the 
strike  of  the  beds  is  as  represented,  the  bed  opened  in  the 
Loop  Run  drift  would  be  at  least  478  feet  below  the  second 
bed  struck  in  the  tunnel,  as  represented  by  line  CD'  on  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

The  bed  oi)ened  in  the  Gates  drift,  on  the  east  bank  of 
Tipton  run  north  of  the  tunnel,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
second  bed  struck  in  the  tunnel.  A section  of  this  bed  at 
the  face  of  the  drift,  in  August,  1885,  was  as  follows : 
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Top  coal  bench, 2'  6" 

Bony  tlate,  1" 

Bottom  coal  bench 1'  3" 

Fire-clay  floor. 


This  bed  had  a dip  at  the  face  of  the  drift  of  27°  in  a 
direction  south  60°  west.  This  dijD  is  unquestionabh'  ab- 
normal and  purely  local. 

Js'orth  of  tlie  Gates  drift  several  coal-beds  have  been  open- 
ed, the  positions  of  three  of  which  are  shown  on  the  map 
accompanying  this  report. 

The  coal  at  the  first  opening,  immediately  north  of  the 
drift,  is  reported  2 feet  thick.  Between  this  bed  and  the 
Gates  drift  bed  there  is  about  25  feet  of  strata. 

At  the  second  opening,  the  bed  has  been  reported  2 feet  8 
inches  thick,  and  at  the  third  opening,  3 feet  thick.  The 
thickness  of  strata  between  the  first  and  second  openings  is 
probably  40  feet,  and  between  the  second  and  third.  45  feet. 

A little  over  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  Gates  drift, 
according  to  the  map  constructed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  d'Invilliers, 
two  beds  have  been  opened  by  drifts  on  the  east  side  of 
Tipton  run.  According  to  Mr.  Titus  S.  Emery,  President 
of  the  Tipton  Run  Coal  Company,  one  of  these  drifts  is 
the  old  Kramer  and  Hart,  Laurel  Run  coal  bank.  This 
opening  was  examined  b}’  Mr.  Franklin  Platt,  in  1879,  and 
reported  on  as  follows  : 

“The  coal-bed  is  thirty  inches  thick,  with  six  inches  of 
bone  coal,  the  entire  three  feet  being  mined. 

“Thereof  consists  of  10  feet  of  black  and  gray  slates, 
very  loose,  rendering  extensive  timbering  necessarj^  in  the 
mine. 

“The  floor  is  six  to  twelve  inches  of  fire-clay,  which  prob- 
ably rests  on  sandstone,  though  the  latter  was  not  seen. 

“Five  hundred  feet  south  of  the  coal  mine  there  is  a coal 
outcrop  at  the  water’s  edge,  fully  15  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  mine.  There  formerly  was  a mine  on  this  second  out- 
crop, but  the  common  report  is  that  the  miners  struck  a 
wall  of  rock.  There  may  be  a small  downthrow  in  the 
measures  on  the  mountain  face  at  this  point,  but  it  is  more 


* Report  T,  page  25. 
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probably  an  irregularity  in  the  coal  deposit,  and  the  two 
outcrops  may  really  belong  to  one  coal-bed. 

“Such  irregularities  are  constantly  found  in  the  small  and 
ti'eacherous  coals  of  the  Pocono  formation.  At  the  Kramer 
& Hart  mine  the  opening  is  about  8 feet  above  the  run,  but 
on  tracing  the  bed  along  the  outcrop,  the  coal  shows  only 
a few  inches  in  thickness  when  it  reaches  the  run  level,  and 
this  small  coal  streak  is  underlaid  and  overlaid  by  slates  of 
the  same  kind  as  are  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  mine.  The 
distance  is  short,  the  outcro})  visible  the  entire  distance, 
and  yet  the  coal-bed  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
slates. 

‘‘The  character  of  the  coal  is  bituminous.  A specimen 
of  it  from  the  Kraiuer  & Hart  mine  was  analyzed  by  Mr. 
McUi’eath,  who  reports  the  results  thus  : 

“Bituminous  coal,  with  a Inight  shining  luster,  somewhat 
coated  with  silt,  and  containing  considerable  iron  pyrites. 


Water  at  2250,  .700 

Volatile  matter, 26.790 

Fixed  carbon, 66.878 

Sulphur,  .802 

Ash,  ....  4.830 

100. 000 

Coke  per  cent., 72.510 


“The  coal  forms  a coherent  coke  with  a silveiy  luster,  and 
yields  a gray  ash  with  a red  tinge. 

“The  fuel  ratio  is,  volatile  hydrocarbon  to  fixed  carbon 
as  1 : 2.496. 

'■'Pocojio  {Vesjjertine)  coa/ has  not  been  opened  at  any 
other  place  along  the  mountain  face  in  Blair  county.  As 
no  coal-bed  of  'workable  size  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  for- 
mation in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  although  (as  at  T)un- 
cannon.  on  the  Susquehanna  Biver,)  thin  coal-beds  do  exist 
in  it,  it  is  not  exjiected  that  the  ravines  of  tlie  Allegheny 
mountain  will  ever  be  valuable  in  this  respect.” 

On  March  8,  1880,  Mr.  Emery  sent  me,  at  my  request,  a 
sample  of  the  coal,  which,  according  to  his  letter,  was 
‘‘taken  from  the  left-hand  heading  in  the  tunnel  on  Tipton 
run,  about  60  yards  in  from  the  turnout  from  the  main 
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heading,  that  turnout  being  92  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.” 

This  coal  has  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  McCreatli,  with  the 
following  results  : 


Water  at  212°  F., 
Volatile  matter, 
Fixed  carbon,  . 
Sulphur,  ... 
Ash, , 


Fuel  ratio,  . 
Color  of  ash. 


.584 
29. 426 
58. 041 
3.159 
8.790 


100. 000 
, . . . 69.99 

. pinkish  gray. 


Mr.  McCreath,  in  commenting  on  the  character  of  this 
coal  says  : — ‘‘The  sulphur  exists  for  the  most  part  as  iron 
pyrites,  in  thin  partings  throughout  the  coal.  Duplicate 
tests  show  3.154  and  3.164  per  cent,  of  sulphur — with  an 
average  as  above.” 

The  commercial  value  of  the  Tipton  Eun  coal-beds  will 
depend;  first,  upon  the  persistency  of  their  thickness; 
second,  uiion  the  quality  of  the  coal  which  they  will  be 
found  to  contain.  These  two  facts  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined (1)  by  actual  mining  and  (2)  by  the  value  of  the  coal 
as  a fuel  determined  by  practical  tests. 

As  to  the  first  question  ; it  has  been  ascertained,  in  the 
Loop  Eun  drift,  that  the  bed  maintains  a workable  thick- 
ness between  34  feet  and  4 feet  thick  for  a distance  along 
the  main  gangway,  or  the  strike  of  the  coal-bed,  for  over 
700  feet,  and  for  a distance  up  the  dip  of  the  coal-bed,  to 
the  left  of  the  main  gangway,  for  250  feet.  The  iqiper  bed, 
which  has  been  opened  in  the  tunnel  and  the  Gates  drift, 
has  been  tested  as  to  persistency  of  thickness  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  the  bed  in  the  Loop  Eun  opening. 

As  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  coal  from  two  of 
the  beds,  the  composition  of  selected  samples  is  shown  by 
the  two  analyses  already  given. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  fuel  value  of  the  coal,  mined 
from  the  Loop  Eun  drift,  several  tons  were  shipped  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company,  and  practical  tests  made. 
Bv  the  courtesvof  Mr.  J.  X.  Dubarrv,  Third  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company,  I am  permitted  to 
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quote  from  the  reports  made  in  April  and  June,  1883,  to  Mr. 
Thet)dore  N.  Ely,  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power, 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Cloud  and  Mr.  Samuel  Porcher  : 

Extract  from  A2Jril  report. 

“We  have  tried  the  car  lead  of  coal  sent  by  Mr.  Titus 
Emery,  from  mines  about  four  (4)  miles  back  of  Tipton 
Station.  Enclosed  please  find  a report  of  the  trial,  made 
out  by  l\[r.  Samuel  Porcher,  who  followed  up  the  trial. 

“As  the  coal  did  very  well  on  the  Eastern  Slope,  I think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  order  two  (2)  car  loads  more,  one 
to  be  tried  on  thj'ongdi  runs,  and  one  for  use  on  the  engines 
around  the  yard. 

“One  car  load  of  this  coal  was  used  up  on  the  two  en- 
gines— Class  ‘I’  engines,  411  and  571,  Pittsburgh  Divi- 
sion— which  are  the  Eastern  Slope  helpers.  After  one  trip 
eacli,  both  engines  were  laid  up  four  days,  and  put  in 
first-class  order,  fines  cleaned,  new  arches  put  in,  etc.,  so 
that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  trial  everything 
was  favorable  for  the  coal.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  engines  steamed  excellently.  On  one  occasion  the 
pressnre  on  engine  411  fell  to  110  pounds,  the  only  time 
the  gauge  of  either  engine  registered  less  than  118  pounds. 
The  coal  burnt  freely,  but  was  fine  and  quite  light,  and  did 
not  coke  well,  thus  making  it  veiq^  difficult  to  build  uji  a 
fire  that  had  gotten  into  a bad  condition.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  pressure  on  engine  411,  Imt  even  tlien  the  loss 
was  not  continual  and  entirely  beyond  control. 

“The  coal  seemed  remarkably  free  from  clinker,  but 
formed  a large  amount  of  dark  colored  ashes  and  cinders. 
The  smoke  boxes  did  not  collect  a larger  amount  of  ‘sparks’ 
than  usual.  It  is  harder  and  not  so  fine  as  the  coal  from 
the  Great  Bend  mine  on  the  Bell’s  Gap  Railroad.  It  also 
appears  to  make  a less  heavy  black  smoke  than  the  ordina- 
rily furnished  coal,  because  it  probably  contains  a smaller 
per  cent,  of  bituminous  matter.  During  the  trial  the 
weather  was  dry  and  snow  on  the  ground. 

“About  six  wheel-barrow  loads  of  this  coal  were  used  in 
the  blacksmith’s  s'nop  on  two  heavy  fires,  (welding  pedestal 
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legs  to  frames  and  shaping  draw-heads).  As  taken  from  the 
car,  between  50  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  coal  passed 
through  the  screen.  The  men  using  it  said  it  was  clean  and 
freer  from  clinker  than  they  nsually  got  ; that  it  would 
make  a hollow  tire,  and  that  they  could  nseit  for  this  work, 
but  it  was  somewhat  light ; that  is,  was  blown  away  by  the 
draught,  and  did  not  make  very  solid  coke,  upon  the  for- 
mation of  which  they  depended.  They  did  not  find  in  it  a 
larger  quantity  of  sulphur  than  usual.  Taking  this  coal 
both  on  the  engines  and  in  the  smith-shop,  it  gave  fair  re- 
sults. 


Extract  from  June  report. 

“We  have  just  finished  a trial  of  two  car  loads  of  coal 
from  near  Tipton,  Emery’s  mines  ; one  car  load  on  Class 
‘I’  engine.  No.  152,  running  between  Altoona  and  Derry, 
and  the  other  under  the  four  low-pressure  boilers  in 
machine-shop  yard. 

“ On  engine  No.  152  the  coal  made  a good  deal  of  ash, 
but  fire  was  free  from  large  clinkers  ; steam  averaged  120 
pounds  pressure.  As  the  coal  is  very  light  it  makes  a fire 
that  is  hard  to  keep  solid,  and  is  apt  to  work  into  holes 
Avhen  the  engine  is  working  hard.  The  engine  consumed 
rather  more  of  this  coal  per  trip  than  of  the  coal  ordinarily 
used. 

“Under  the  shop-boilers  the  coal  burned  well  when  fires 
were  first  started,  but  toward  evening  the  fires  got  very 
dirty  and  did  not  do  so  well. 

“We  think,  however,  that  we  could  use  some  of  this  coal, 
if  the  mines  are  sufficiently  develo[)ed  to  furnish  it  to  us  at 
competing  prices.” 

I understand  that  the  coal,  of  which  the  above  tests  were 
made,  was  mined  from  the  Loop  Run  drift ; no  analysis  of 
the  coal-bed  worked  in  this  drift  has  been  reported. 

A number  of  analyses were  made,  by  Mr.  McCreath,  of 
specimens  of  Pocono  coal  taken  from  the  opening  on  Cove 
mountain,  near  Duncannon,  Perry  county,  and  from  the 
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beds  cut  by  the  Sideling  Hill  tunnel,  on  the  East  Broad  Top 
Railroad,  to  both  of  which  localities  reference  has  already 
been  made.  These  analyses  show  so  much  ash,  ranging 
from  14.39  per  cent,  in  bed  No.  10  of  the  Sideling  Hill  sec- 
tion (see  page  252)  to  39.44  per  cent,  in  one  of  the  speci- 
mens from  Cove  mountain,  that  if  the  coal-beds  in  these 
two  localities  were  thick  enough,  which  they  are  not,  to  be 
economically  mined,  the  coal  would  be  too  impure  to  be 
economically  burned. 

Numerous  anah^ses  of  Pocono  coal,  from  the  Virginia 
counties  alreadv"  mentioned,  show  the  fixed  carbon  ranging 
f]'om  49  to  76  per  cent.,  the  volatile  matter  from  9 to  13  per 
cent.,  the  ash  from  12  to  40  per  cent.,  and'the  sulphur  from 
.5  to  1.5  per  cent.  These  fact  are  merel}^  stated  for  com- 
parison. 

From  explorations  so  far  made,  the  purest  coal,  found  in 
the  Pocono  Sandstone  No.  X,  is  that  taken  from  the  Tip- 
ton  Run  openings. 


* Mineral  Wealth  of  Virginia,  page  130. 
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ClIAPTEE  I. 

General  Description  of  the  Anthracite  Coal-fields. 

1.  Introduction. 

The  First  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Survey  in  the  Anthra- 
cite District  was  made  November  1,  1883,  and  included  a 
general  outline  of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted  for  car- 
rying on  the  survey  in  the  coal-basins,  with  a summary 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  Survey  from  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  work  in  August,  1880,  to  November, 
1883. 

The  only  portion  of  the  field,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Survey  had  been  completed  up  to  that  time,  was  that  em- 
braced within  the  Panther  Creek  valley,  forming  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Pottsville  or  Southern  Coal-field,  and  laying  be- 
tween Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  Tamaqua  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  Schuylkill  river.  The  Survey  sheets 
relating  to  this  coal-basin  have  been  published  in  the  atlas 
of  the  Southern  Anthracite  Field,  Yol.  I ; the  First  Report 
of  Progress  is  largely  descriptive  of  the  geology  and  mining 
features  of  the  area  to  which  these  atlas  sheets  relate. 

The  general  plan  for  carrying  on  the  survey  of  the  anthra- 
cite region,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  that  report,  has 
met  with  the  favor  of  the  prominent  mining  engineers 
throughout  the  region  ; and,  after  a test  of  five  years,  has 

Note. — The  principal  Iccalities  referred  to  in  this  report  are  indicated  on 
the  page  map  accompan3'ing  the  Anthracite  Report  as  page  plate  I. 

♦Part  I of  this  report  was  published  in  June,  1884,  and  contains  the  Statis- 
tics of  Production  and  Shipment  of  Coal  from  the  Anthracite  Region  for  1883 
and  1884 ; it  is  accompanied  by  a general  map  of  the  coal-fields. 
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been  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  practical 
requinements  which  could  reasonably  be  made  of  a State 
Survey.  Although  the  general  plan  of  survey  has  not  been 
changed,  yet  increasing  demands  made  by  the  owners  and 
opei'ators  of  coal  lands,  for  immediate  results  in  special 
areas,  togetheV  with  diminished  annual  aiipropriations  on 
the  part  of  the  State  for  continuing  the  Greological  Survey, 
have  made  it  necessary  to  modify  some  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  practical  execution  of  that  plan. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  First  Report,  it  was 
expected  that  the  future  reports  would  be  published  simul- 
taneously with  the  Survey  atlases,  containing  maps  and  sec- 
tions relating  to  definite  areas,  and  that  the  reports  would 
severalh^  be  specially  descriptive  of  the  respective  areas  to 
which  the  individual  atlas  sheets  referred.  (See  the  first 
report,  page  5.) 

The  greatest  practical  demand,  in  the  region,  has  been  for 
the  publication  of  accurate- maps  and  sections,  which  should 
contain  in  a graphical  form  the  conclusions  relating  to  the 
structural  geology  of  the  coal  basins  and  the  extent  of  min- 
ing, arrived  at  by  the  Survey  ; little  interest  being  mani- 
fested, by  practical  men,  in  the  publication  of  the  text  of 
the  reports,  other  than  as  it  might  be  needed  to  supplement 
the  atlas  sheets,  by  such  explanations  as  might  make  the 
information  contained  on  the  sheets  better  understood. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  satisfying  these  public 
wants,  the  time  of  the  different  members  of  the  Survey 
corps  has  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  b}''  the  field 
surveys,  both  on  the  surface  and  underground,  and  in  ad- 
dition only  in  such  office  work  as  was  required  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  maps  and  sections  based  on  these  surveys. 
This  fact,  together  with  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the  corps, 
required  by  smaller  appropriations,  has  not  j)ermitted  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  preparation  of  reports  descriptive  of  the 
sheets  contained  in  the  three  atlases  (x-itlas,  Northern  An- 
thracite Field,  Part  I ; Atlas,  Eastern  Middle  Anthracite 
Field,  Part  I ; Atlas,  Western  Middle  Anthracite  Field, 
Part  i.)  which  have  been  published  since  the  First  Report 
of  Progress  and  its  accompanying  atlas. 
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The  policy,  which  has  been  adopted,  of  making  the  survey 
in  the  antiiracite  regions  as  thorough  and  as  complete  as  it 
is  possible,  for  any  governmental  survey  to  make  it,  consis- 
tent with  a proper  appreciation  of  the  practical  wants  and 
of  public  econom}^  has  unquestionably  been  a wise  one. 

The  publication  of  reports,  accompanied  by  maps,  descrip- 
tive of  the  general  geology  of  the  region,  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  published  in  the  distinctive  agricultural 
and  mountain  districts  of  the  State,  where  such  reports 
have  proved  of  great  practical  value,  would  be  of  much  less 
worth  to  those  citizens  of  the  State  having  either  individual 
or  corporate  interests  connected  with  the  mining  of  anthra- 
cite. Any  geological  work  carried  on  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion by  the  State,  which  should  fail  to  give  these  citizens 
facts  and  information,  that  would  aid  them  in  the  mining 
development  of  the  coal-basins  would  be  practically  useless. 

The  extent  of  the  State  biennial  appropriations,  which 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
determines  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  anthracite  and  other  mining  districts  of  the  State,  and 
not  the  character  or  thoroughness  of  the  results. 

. In  the  early  part  of  this  year  a map  was  prepared,  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  survey  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields, 
and  upon  it  was  outlined  the  areas  where  the  surveys,  essen- 
tial for  the  accurate  mapping  of  the  geology  of  the  respec- 
tive districts,  had  been  completed  up  to  December,  1884. 
Since  the  preparation  of  this  map,  all  the  sheets  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Survey  corps,  relating  to  the  special 
areas  designated,  have  been  published  in  four  separate  oc- 
tavo atlases,  already  enumerated,  so  that  the  map  repre- 
sents the  progress  of  the  completed  surveys  and  piiMica- 
tions  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year  (1885). 

The  corps  engaged  in  field  work,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  only  one  half  in  numbers  of  the  corps  engaged  in 
similar  work  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  surveys 
have  been  very  much  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
areas  outlined  on  the  accompanying  map,  and  the  notes  of 
these  surveys  are  now  being  plotted,  so  that  additional 
sheets  will  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 
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The  progress  of  the  work  in  tlie  individual  coal-fields  is 
referred  to  in  more  detnil  further  on.  While  later  refer- 
ence is  made  in  this  report  to  the  four  prominent  sub-divi- 
sions of  the  region,  the  report  is  especially  descriptive  of 
that  portion  of  the  Northern  Coal-field  embraced  by  the  six 
mine  sheets  outlined  on  the  accompan.ying  map  ; and,  in 
addition,  to  a small  area  locally  known  as  the  Bernice  coal- 
basin  in  the  Loyalsock  soft-anthracite  held,  which  extends 
through  portions  of  Sullivan  and  Wj^oniing  counties. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  in  the  anthracite 
region,  how  long  will  it  take  to  complete  the  survey  of  that 
special  district  f The  Survey  management  is  as  little  pre- 
pared to  give  a practical  or  definite  reply  to  this  inquiry  as 
any  person  in  the  region  who  is  familiar  with  its  geology 
and  the  extent  of  its  rniiung  operations.  As  the  work  of 
the  Survey  has  progressed,  and  persons  became  more  familiar 
with  the  character  of  the  residts  attained,  greater  demands 
have  been  made  upon  the  Survey  corps  for  more  detail 
work,  either  in  areas  which  have  not  as  yet  been  touched, 
or  in  areas  where  the  surveys  have  been  finished  and  sheets 
printed,  but  where  a subsequent  extension  of  the  mining 
operations  makes  it  desirable  that  the  surveys  should  be 
extended,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  new  and  important 
facts  which  have  been  obtained  relating  to  the  geology  of 
the  coal-beds,  in  the  new  territory.  So  long  as  Pennsylvania 
keeps  on  producing  annually  over  30,000  tons  of  anthracite 
(‘oal,  Avhich,  if  all  gotton  out  of  one  ten-foot  coal-bed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  would  exhaust  over  two  and  one  third 
square  miles  of  new  mining  territory  every  year,  there  will 
bean  increased  demand  for  practical  geological  surveys. 

This  statement  not  onh^  aiq.dies  to  the  antliracite  coal- 
fields, but  to  all  districts  of  the  State  where  mining  opera- 
tions are  being  actively  prosecuted.  It  is  s2Aecially  aiijili- 
cable,  however,  to  the  anthracite  region,  since  its  coal-beds 
lie  in  all  jiositions  from  a horizontal  to  a vertical  one,  and 
its  geology  is  moi-e  conqilex,  jirobably  than  that  of  any 
mining  district,  in  the  sedimentaiy  strata  of  the  United 
States. 

The  2)ractical  value  of  geological  exjdoration,  as  an  aid 
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to  the  most  judicious  and  economical  development  of  the 
coal-beds  of  the  bituminous  region,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, but  the  geology  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  is 
easily  understood  in  comparison  to  that  in  the  anthracite 
region.  In  the  former  iields  the  coal-beds  are  generally  hori- 
zontal, and  when  they  dip  are  found  to  lie  at  angles  seldom 
exceeding  4 or  5 degrees  ; the  strata  in  such  cases  being 
thrown  into  gentle  rolls,  by  broad  and  comparatively  flat 
anticlinals  and  synclinals. 

A glance  at  the  accompanying  map  of  progress  shows  the 
comiiletion  of  the  mapping  of  definite  portions  of  each  of 
the  prominent  anthracite  fields. 

In  prosecuting  the  field  operations,  the  original  plan  was 
to  organize  one  field  corps  and  commence  the  survey  in  the 
region  where  the  greatest  mining  development  had  been 
attained,  and  to  j)^^sh  the  work  progressively  from  this 
locality  into  the  other  coal-basins.  The  advantages  which 
would  have  resulted  from  this  plan  would  have  been  many  ; 
prominent  among  them,  the  economy  consequent  upon  the 
employment  of  fewer  geological  experts  and  a greater  num- 
ber of  assistants,  occupying  subordinate  positions,  under  one 
expert  field  direction.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  work  was 
commenced  in  1881  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Southern  Coal- 
field. As  the  field  work  progressed  here,  however,  and  per- 
sons in  other  districts,  becoming  cognizant  of  the  advantages 
that  would  ensue  from  it,  made  demands  for  work  elsewhere. 
These  demands  were  so  urgent  that  it  became  advisable  that 
the  work  should  not  be  temporarily  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  but  that  the  surve}"  of  the  different  prominent 
fields  should  be  commenced  and  carried  on  simultaneously. 
This  made  it  necessary  for  the  corps  to  be  broken  up  into 
several  parties,  placed  in  widely  separated  localities  ; the 
employment  of  an  expert  to  direct  each  party  naturally  in- 
creased the  expense  of  +he  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  report,  in  the 
winter  of  1883,  four  •separate  corps  were  at  work  in  different 
sections  of  the  region,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
geologist-in-charge  ; the  first  with  Pottsville  as  head-quar- 
ters, the  second  with  Hazleton  as  head-quarters,  the  third 
18 
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with  Wilkes  Barre  as  head  quarters,  and  the  fourth,  a 
movable  corps,  which  was  sent  to  different  sections  of  the 
region  as  the  necessities  of  the  work  required.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  modified  plan,  the  mapping  of  definite  areas 
in  each  one  of  the  four  prominent  fields  has  been  com- 
pleted ; so  that  persons  ]iractically  connected  with  the  min- 
ing of  anthracite,  anywhere  :‘n  the  region,  should,  by  this 
time,  have  become  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  work 
Avhich  has  been  done,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  its  utility  as 
a means  for  the  more  economical  development  of  the  coal- 
beds. 

If  the  survey,  in  all  of  the  coal-basins  of  the  region,  shall 
be  brought  up  to  the  same  state  of  completeness  as  that,  in 
the  Panther  Creek  district,  to  which  Atlas  Southern  An- 
thracite Field,  Vol.  I,  especially  relates,  it  will  probably  de- 
mand as  much  time,  in  the  future  with  the  same  corps  at 
work  as  has  already  been  required.  If,  the  work  is  of 
such  x'lactical  utility  as  is  claimed  for  it  by  manj^  practical 
men,  it  is  a question  which  rests  solely  wdth  the  residents 
of  the  region,  whether  appropriations  shall  be  made  to  per- 
mit of  its  continuance.  The  legitimate  work  of  the  Survey 
organization  is  to  carry  on  the  wmi’k  in  accordance  with 
legislative  acts,  and  not  to  see  that  sufficient  appropriations 
are  obtained.  All  that  the  Survey  can  be  called  upon  to  do, 
is  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  to  the  Legislature,  and 
those  citizens  in  the  State,  who  are  practically  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  work,  should  take  such  action  as  to 
insure  the  granting  of  necessary  appropriations.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  work  in  the  anthracite  region,  but  to 
that  in  all  other  districts  of  the  State. 

A complete  general  description  of  the  anthracite  region, 
geographical,  historical,  topographical,  and  geological,  must 
necessarily  be  delayed  until  the  survey  of  all  the  coal-helds 
has  progressed  sufficiently  far,  to  permit  of  a description 
being  made  equally  thorough  for  all  districts.  Such  a rep- 
resentation ivill  be  embodied  in  a general  report,  of  all  the 
coal-basins,  which  it  is  projiosed  to  puldish  after  atlas  sheets, 
similar  to  those  already  issued,  shall  have  been  constructed 
for  all  portions  of  the  region.  The  general  features  of  this 
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section  of  the  State  are  so  little  understood,  even  by  niauy 
mining  engineers  and  geologists  in  the  State,  who  have  no 
special  connection  with  or  knowledge  of  the  mining  or 
geology  of  anthracite,  that  it  seems  desirable  that  a biief 
account  of  the  region  should  be  published,  iu  this  report  of 
progress,  in  order  to  permit  of  a clearer  understanding  of 
the  detail  reports,  relating  to  special  areas,  whicli  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time,  with  the  several  parts  of  the 
atlases. 

'2.  Geograjyliy . 

The  anthracite  region  is  situated  in  the  nortli-eastern  jiart 
of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Washington  meridian  and 
that  1°  10' east  and  the  north  parallels  of  40°  25'  and  41°  40'. 

It  is  divided  into  the  following  prominent  divisions  : (1) 
Southern  or  Pottsville  field,  extending  from  the  Lehigh 
river  at  Maucli  Chunk,  south-west  to  within  a few  miles  of 
the  Susquehanna  river,  directly  north  of  Harrisburg,  and 
embraced  by  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  and  Dauphin  counties. 
The  eastern  end  of  this  field,  known  as  the  Lower  Lehigh 
or  Panther  Creek  basin,  between  Tamaqua  on  the  Little 
Schuylkill  river  and  Mauch  Chunk,  has  generally  been  in- 
cluded by  the  coal  trade  in  the  Lehigh  field,  from  the  fact 
that  its  coals  resemble  more  closely  the  coals  obtained  in  the 
Upper  Lehigh  region  than  those  in  the  Pottsville  field  west 
of  Ta,maqua,  and  since  the  shipments  from  it  to  market 
have  been  largely  made  through  the  Lehigh  valley.  (2) 
Western  Middle  or  Mahanoy  and  Shaniokin  field,  lying  be- 
tween the  eastern-most  head-waters  of  the  Little  Schuylkill 
river  and  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  within  Schuylkill, 
Columbia,  and  Northumberland  counties.  These  two  coal 
fields  (1  and  2)  are  frequently  designated  in  a general  way 
as  the  Schuylkill  region,  although  parts  of  them  are  better 
known  to  the  trade  by  names  defining  districts  from  which 
coals  of  special  characteristics  are  mined.  (3)  Eastern  Mid- 
dle, or  Upper  Lehigh  field,  lying  between  fhe  Lehigh  river 
and  Catawissa  creek  and  principally  in  Luzerne  county, 
with  limited  areas  extending  into  Carbon,  Schuylkill,  and 
Columbia  counties.  (4)  Northern,  or  Wyoming  and  Lacka- 
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wanna  field,  lies  in  the  two  valleys  from  which  it  derives  its 
geographical  names,  and  is  embraced  almost  entirely 
Lnzerne  and  Lackawanna  counties.  A small  area  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  end  of  the  field  extends  into  Wayne 
and  Susquehanna  counties.  (5)  Loyalsock  and  Mehoopany 
field,*  lies  within  the  area  drained  by  the  head-waters  of 
the  Loyalsock  and  Mehoox)any  creeks,  and  is  contained  in 
Sullivan  and  Wyoming  counties.  This  field  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  the  western  end  of  the 
Northern  field.  Its  geological  structure  resembles  mure 
closely  that  of  the  bituminous  field,  in  which  it  has  until 
recently  been  included,  although  the  composition  of  many 
of  its  coals  entitles  them  to  rank  with  a number  from  the 
anthracite  region. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  relative  importance 
of  the  different  counties,  of  the  anthracite  region,  to  the  coal 
trade,  b}'  giving  the  number  of  tons,  and  percentage  of  coal, 
produced  in  each  county  for  the  years  1883  and  1884. 


Name  of  County. 


Susquehanna,  . . 
Lackawanna,  . . 
Luzerne,  . . . . 
Sullivan,  . . . . 
Carbon,  . . . . 
Schuylkill,  . . . 
Columbia,  . . . 
Northumberland, 
Dauphin,  . . . . 

Totals,  . . 


1883. 

Production. 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

30,915 

0.09 

7,022,241 

20. 68 

14,176,487 

41.75 

84,376 

00. 25 

1,007,419 

2. 97 

7,758,811 

22.85 

774,755 

2. 28 

2,497,801 

7.36 

602,996 

1.77 

33,955,831 

100.00 

1884. 

Production. 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

77,(58 

00.24 

7,093,190 

21.73 

13,382,912 

41.00 

86,018 

00.26 

1,155,916 

3.54 

7,165,532 

21.96 

745,826 

2.28 

2,331,108 

7. 14 

603,939 

1.85 

32,641,499 

100. 00 

The  area  of  the  region  is  about  1700  square  miles.  The 
natural  geological  and  topographical  boundaries  of  this 
area  are  formed  by  the  mountains  and  ridges  made  by  the 
Pocono  Sandstone,  No.  X,  although  no  workable  coal-beds 


*0n  the  map  of  the  anthracite  region,  this  field  has  been  called  the  Western 
Northern,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Northern,  Ea  tern  Middle,  Western 
Middle,  and  .Southern  fields. 
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have  been  found  stratigrapliicallj"  below  the  Pottsville  Con- 
glomerate, No.  XII,  the  Lykens  Valley  or  lowest  anthra- 
cite beds  being  found  in  the  latter  formation.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  region,  from  the  north-eastern  end  of  the 
Northern  held  to  the  south-western  end  of  the  Southern 
held,  is  about  115  miles,  while  the  greatest  width  of  the 
belt,  containing  the  hrst  four  helds,  is  about  30  miles  be- 
tween Mauch  Chunk  and  Shickshinny,  near  the  western  end 
of  the  Northern  held. 

The  approximate  areas  underlaid  by  workable  beds,  in  the 
different  helds.  with  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined 
from  each  held  during  1883  and  1884,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Field. 

Square  miles, 
(approximate. ) 

1883 — Tons. 

1883— Per- 
centage. 

1884 — Tons. 

1884— Per- 
centage. 

Northern  Field,  . . 

200 

16,570,425 

48.80 

16,411,277 

50.28 

Eastern  Middle  Field, 

40 

5,586,397 

16.45 

5,098.684 

15.62 

Western  Middle  Field, 

90 

8,552,915 

25.19 

7,896,049 

24.19 

Southern  Field,  . . . 

140 

3,161,718 

9.31 

3,149.471 

9.65 

Loyalsock  Field,  . . 

Unknown, 

84,376 

0.25 

86,018 

0.26 

Total  production,  . 

470-1- 

33,955,831 

100.00 

32,641,499 

100.00 

3.  History. 

The  hrst  record  we  have  of  the  practical  use  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  is  in  1768  and  1769,  when  it  was  employed 
for  blacksmithing  by  two  brothers  named  Gore,  who  had 
moved  from  Connecticut  and  settled  in  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley near  Wilkes  Barre.  This  was  possibly  tweihy-  years 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  coal  mining  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  Mesozoic  bituminous  basiu  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  1775  it  is  reported  that  a cargo  of  coal  was  shipped  in 
hat-boats  from  Wilkes  Barre  down  the  Susquehanna  for  the 
government  armory  at  Carlisle. 

The  hrst  organized  effort  for  the  mining  of  coal  was  in 
1793,  when  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  was  organized, 
and  purchased  land  at  Summit  Hill,  nine  miles  from  Manch 
Chunk,  from  Mr.  J.  Weiss.  The  Mammoth  bed  had  been 
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accidenfally  discovered  on  tliis  land  in  1791.  In  1803  this 
company  loaded  six  flat-boats  or  river-arks,  holding  abont 
10  tons  each,  and  started  them  down  the  Lehigh  river  for 
Philadelphia  ; only  two  of  these  boats  reached  destination. 
No  one  knew  how  to  burn  the  stone  coal  and  it  was  con- 
sidered worthless.  In  1814  another  shipment  of  five  arks 
was  made  in  the  same  way,  two  of  them  reaching  Philadel- 
phia, the  coal  wdiich  they  contained  being  sold  to  White  & 
Hazard,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schnylkill.  This  latter  ship- 
ment was  preceded  two  years  (1812)  by  nine  wagon  loads  of 
coal,  hauled  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Schnylkill  region. 

It  a])}'»ears  that  Judge  Fell,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  first  used 
anthracite  coal  as  a honseliold  fnel.  In  a memorandum 
dated  February  11,  1808,  he  says  : “ Made  the  experiment 
of  burning  the  common  stone  coal  of  the  valley,  in  a grate, 
in  a common  fire-place  in  my  house,  and  find  it  wall  answer 
the  pinpose  of  fuel,  making  a clearer  and  better  fire  at  less 
expense  than  burning  wood  in  the  common  way.” 

The  first  nse  of  anthracite,  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  dates  from  1812,  when  White  & Hazard  pur- 
chased one  of  the  nine  waagon  loads  from  the  Schnylkill  re- 
gion at  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  successfully  used  the 
coal  in  heating  the  furnace  of  their  nail  and  wire  mill  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Schnylkill. 

The  regular  shipment  of  anthracite  coal  to  market,  how- 
ever, did  not  commence  until  1820,  during  which  year  the 
Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  sent  365  tons  from 
theii'  famous  mine  at  Summit  Hill  to  Philadelphia.  In  1822 
the  Schnylkill  region  is  reported  to  have  first  shipped  to 
mai  ket  1480  tons.  In  1829,  7000  tons  w'ere  first  sliipped  from 
the  Wyoming  region  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Company,  wdiose  canal  had  just  been  comjjleted  ; the  ag- 
gregate shipment  from  the  entire  region  during  the  latter 
year  being  112,083  tons. 

Anthracite  for  the  generation  of  steam  was  first  employed 
in  January,  1825,  under  the  boiler  of  Thompson’s  rolling 
mill  at  Phoenixville. 

The  first  successful  nse  of  anthracite  as  an  exclusive  fuel 
in  the  blast  furnace  was  at  the  Pioneer  furnace,  built  dur- 
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ing  1837  and  1838  at  Pottsville,  by  William  Lyman,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  first  successful  blast  was  blown  in  at  this  fur- 
nace on  October  19,  1839.  In  recognition  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  this  furnace,  Mr.  Lyman  was  paid  a premium  of 
$5000  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  others,  as  being  the  first  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  had  made  anthracite  pig  iron 
continuously  for  one  hundred  days.  As  early  as  1824  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  use  anthracite  in  charcoal  fur- 
naces, mixed  with  charcoal.  This  and  many  subsequent  at- 
tempts prior  to  1839  seem  to  have  all  met  with  failure.  On 
July  3,  1840,  Mr.  David  Thomas  successfully  blew  in  a fur- 
nace which  he  had  built  for  the  Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Com- 
pany at  Catasauqua,  on  the  Lehigh  river.  Previous  to  this 
time  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Crane  iu  his 
experiments  at  Yniscedwin.  The  Catasauqua  furnace  was 
in  active  operation  until  1879,  when  it  was  torn  down. 

The  First  Geological  Survey  of  this  region  by  the  State 
wms  commenced  in  1836,  and  was  continued  at  intervals  un- 
til the  publication  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  First  Survey 
in  1858.  The  results  of  this  Survey  were  in  the  highest 
sense  valuable  ; they  are  being  supplemented,  rather  than 
replaced,  by  the  more  detailed  and  practical  work  of  the 
Second  Survey. 

The  Second  Survey  was  commenced  in  August,  1880,  and 
has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  since  that  time.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  Survey  has  been  to  make  the  results 
practically  useful  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  explor- 
ation and  exploitation  of  the  coal-fields.  About  one  third 
of  the  area  of  the  region  has  been  mapped  by  the  Survey, 
although  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  third  completed, 
since  the  geology  of  the  area  not  yet  examined  and  sur- 
veyed is  more  difficult  and  less  developed  than  that  of  the 
area  already  covered. 

These  few  facts  connected  with  the  early  history  and  de- 
velopment of  anthracite  coal  are  interesting  wdmn  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  mining  and  ti-ansportation  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  is  the  most  important  industry  connected  with 
the  development  of  any  mineral,  in  any  one  State,  in  the 
Union. 
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Topogra^ylty. 

The  grand  features  of  the  to^wgraphy  of  the  region  have 
been  determined  by  its  structural  geology.  These  consist 
of  two  distinct  series  of  ridges  or  mountains,  one  formed 
b}^  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  and  the  other  by  tlie  Pocono 
Sandstone  ; and  two  series  of  valleys,  that  eroded  out  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  surrounded  by  the  Pottsville  Conglom- 
erate ridges,  and  that  cut  out  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Red 
Shale,  No.  XI,  wdiich  lies  between  the  two  series  of  ridges. 
The  Pottsville  Conglomerate  mountains  rise  from  eight  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  above  their  bases,  while  the 
Pocono  mountains  are  generally,  though  not  always,  higher. 
The  difference  between  the  extremes  of  elevation  wdthin  a 
radius  of  twenty-live  miles  rarely  exceeds  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  while  that  between  the  extremes  within  a compass  of  two 
or  three  miles  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  one  thousand 
feet.  In  speaking  of  these  grand  features.  Professor  Les- 
ley says  : ‘‘Each  coal-basin  is  set  in  a double  frame,  being 
lindted  by  a mountain  of  conglomerate,  outside  of  which 
lains  a naiTow  valley  or  trough  of  red  shale,  outside  of 
which  again  runs  a second  and  still  higher  mountain  of 
white’ sandstone,  the  outside  flank  of  which  is  always  fur- 
nished with  a terrace  of  red  sandstone.”  The  surface  of 
the  valleys  underlaid  by  the  Coal  Measures  is  undulated  by 
small  ridges,  which  are  formed  by  the  harder  sandstones 
contained  in  the  intervals  between  the  coal-beds.  The  coal- 
beds themselves  frequently  form  terraces  along  the  slopes 
of  the  ridges,  which  permit  of  the  coal-beds  being  easily 
traced,  in  many  localities,  over  considerable  areas.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  ridges  seldom  rise  to  a height  more 
than  half  of  that  of  the  enclosing  Pottsville  Conglomerate 
mountains.  The  Broad  Mountain  plateau,  separating  the 
Western  Middle  and  Southern  fields,  and  ranging  about 
five  miles  wide  and  fifteen  miles  long,  the  Upper  Lehigh 
Mountain  plateau,  containing  the  coal-basins  of  that  region, 
and  ranging  about  eight  miles  wide  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  long,  and  the  Nescopec  Mountain  plateau,  wdiich 
crosses  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
Railroads  between  White  Haven  and  the  southern  rim  of  the 
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AY  yoniing  Yallev,  are  exceptions  to  the  usual  sharp  pro- 
files of  the  Pottsville  and  Pocono  mountains.  A general 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  region  and  surrounding  areas 
above  ocean  level  may  be  had  from  the  following  elevations 
of  prominent  points  : 


Harrisburg,  (P.  R.  R.  depot,)  . . 321 

Northumberland, 452 

Catawi  sa, 477 

Shickshinny, 521 

Nauticoke,  . . ...  538 

Wilkes  Barre,(L.&S.R.R  depot,)  550 
Pittston,  (L.  V.  R.  R.  depot,)  . . 571 
Soraaton,  ( D.L.  & W.  R.  R.  depot,)  739 

Port  Clinton,  410 

Schuylkill  Haven, 526 

Pottsville, 614 

Tremont, 766 


Tamaqua.  (P.  & R.  R.  R.  depot,)  803 

Mahanoy  City, 1343 

Shenandoah, 1252 

Gilberton,  (P.  & R.  R.  R.  depot,)  1133 

Ashland,  . . 859 

Mount  Carmel,  1054 

Shamokin,  (P.  & R.  R.  R.  depot,)  738 
Mauch  C hunk, (L. V.R.R.  depot,)  544 
Hazlet  n,  (L.  V.  R.  R.  depot,)  1612 
Drifton,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.  depot,)  . 1633 
White  Haven,  (L.V.  R.  R.  depot,)  1143 
Upper  Lehigh 1802 


5.  Structural  Geology. 

All  the  rocks  found  in  or  immediatelv  surrounding  the 
anthracite  region  are  sedimentary,  belong  to  the  Palmozoic 
Era,  and  are  highh"  corrugated.  These  strata,  which  after 
their  deposition  were  comparatively  horizontal,  have  been 
thrown  into  the  deformations,  in  which  we  now  find  them, 
by  the  secular  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  after  the  close  of  the  Palmozoic  Time.  The 
prominent  features  in  the  structure  of  this  portion  of  the 
State  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  vertical  cross- 
section  (Fig.  1.) 


Fig.  1. 
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The  denaclation  of  the  surface  of  the  region  by  the  nat- 
ural eroding  agents,  which  are  still  at  work  in  a greater  or 
less  degree,  has  been  very  great,  after  the  strata  was  up- 
heaved  and  corrugated.  From  the  top  of  Kittatinny  mount- 
ain lias  been  cut  away  all  the  strata  included  between  the 
Medina  Sandstone  (part  of  formation  No.  lY)  and  the  highest 
coal  measuies  (part  of  No.  Xlllj  in  the  of  Panther  Creek 
basin,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  over  18,000  feet,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bedding.  If  the  dip  of  tlie  strata,  after  the 
corrugation  was  effected  and  before  denudation  had  percep- 
tibly taken  place,  was  the  same  along  a vertical  line  through 
the  mountain  as  it  is  now,  then  as  much  as  four  miles  ver- 
tical thickness  of  strata  have  been  eroded  from  the  area  now 
marked  b}^  the  Kittatinny  crest.  This  mountain  is  one  of 
the  boldest  topographical  features  in  the  State.  It  extends 
from  the  Delaware  Water  Glap,  between  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  south-west  for  90  miles  to  a jioint  in  Frank- 
lin county  twelve  miles  west  of  Chambersburg.  The  de- 
tails of  the  structure  between  that  portion  of  the  mountain* 
included  between  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  rivers  and 
Sharp  mountain,  formed  by  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate, 
No.  XII,  which  skirts  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the  South- 
ern Field,  is  different  in  many  places  from  that  shown  in 
the  accompanying  section  ; the  general  structure,  however, 
varies  little. 

The  northern  end  of  the  section  through  the  Panther 
Creek  coal-basin  has  been  enlarged  (from  scale  of  3 miles  to 
1 inch,  of  nature  to  a scale  of  800  feet  to  1 inch, 

f,-gJ^^th  of  nature)  to  illustrate  some  of  the  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  anthracite  basins  (Fig.  2.)t 


■^Approximately  deflaed  by  the  lower  border  line  of  the  accompanying 
map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  page  plate  I. 

t,The  metliod  which  has  been  used  for  representing  the  coal-beds  and  rock 
strata  in  this  section  is  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  theautlior  for  all  of  the 
cross  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  follows  : (1)  Where  a coal-bed  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  plane  of  section  it  is  shown  by  two  lines,  one  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ; (2)  where  the  position  of  a coal-bed  is 
certainly  known,  but  the  coal  has  not  been  worked  out  in  the  plane  of  section, 
it  is  shown  by  a heavy  olack  line ; (3)  where  the  position  of  a coal-bed  can  only 
be  approximately  determined,  with  present  available  facts,  it  is  indicated  by 
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The  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  (Xo.  XII,)  underlying  the 
Productive  Coal  Measures,  has  been  thrown  into  broad,  reg- 
ular, and  generally  symmetrical  flexures,  while  the  overly- 
ing softer  measures,  containing  all  the  workable  coals,  ex- 
cept in  those  districts  where  the  Lykens  Valley  beds  have 
dimensions  sufficient  to  be  mined,  are  found  conformable  to 
subordinate  flexures  of  three  kinds:  symmetrical  (central 
anticlinal.  Fig.  2.)  unsymmetrical  (southern  anticlinal,  ) and 
reversed  (northern  isoclinal.)'^  In  the  case  of  the  unsym- 
metrical and  reversed  flexures,  the  plane  passing  through 
the  axes  of  the  flexures,  as  exhibited  in  the  different  strata, 
is  generally  inclined  down  and  toward  the  area  of  maxi- 
mum disturbance. 

This  area  of  maximum  disturbance  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  the  anthracite  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kittatinny  mount- 
ain, and  is  co-extensive  with  it  throughout  the  central  part 
of  the  State,  crossed  not  only  by  this  Medina  crest,  but  by 
the  parallel  mountains  capped  by  the  same  formation,  and 
constituting  what  are  known  as  the  Blue  ridgesf  in  Penn- 

a single  line  representing  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ; (4)  the  rock  strata  are  only 
shaded  where  their  character  is  absolutely  known.  One  of  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  the  Anthracite  Survey  has  been  to  render  the  results  of  its  work  of 
practical  utility,  and  this  method  of  constructing  the  cross  sections  renders 
them  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  superintending  the  mining  of  coal. 

* Through  the  region  an  isoclinal,  or  a flexure,  where  the  strata  appear  to 
dip  in  one  direction  on  either  side  of  the  axis,  is  generally  called  an  overturn 
or  overturned  anticlinal. 

t The  structure  of  these  mountains  and  ridges  is  illustrated  by  numerous  cross 
sections  constructed  by  theauthor  in  1874  and  1875,  and  contained  in  Report  F. 
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sylvania  and  the  North  mountains  in  Virginia.  This  in- 
clining of  tlie  nnsyminetrical  and  reversed  Hextnres  toward 
the  north  and  norfh-west  was  formerly  thought  to  be  uni- 
versal in  the  anthracite  region  ; recently,  however,  a number 
of  exceptions  have  been  found  in  small  anticlinals  and  iso- 
clines, which  incline  toward  the  south  and  south- east.  In 
the  case  of  the  accompanying  sections,  the  Lehighton  anti- 
clinal (Fig.  1)  and  Panther  Creek  isoclinal  (Fig.  2)  follow 
the  general  laio  of  inclination. 

The  area  of  maximum  folding  and  contortion  of  the  coal 
bearing  measures  is  in  the  Southern  field,  where  the  occur- 
rence of  isoclinals  and  sharp,  narrow  anticlinals  and  syn- 
clinals is  more  frequent.  In  other  fields  the  flexures  grad- 
ually become  flatter,  broader,  and  further  apart  toward  the 
north-west.  The  structure  in  the  Eastern  Middle  field  is 
an  apparent  exception;  when  it  is  remembered,  however, 
that  in  this  district  the  flexures  in  the  coal  measures  are 
found  at  a much  greater  height  above  ocean  level,  and  the 
coal-basins  are  generally  much  shallower  than  in  the  South- 
ern field,  the  general  conclusion  holds  true,  for  the  most 
complicated  structure  is  invariably  found  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  coal-basins,  where  the  squeezing  of  the  strata  was 
the  greatest  during  the  original  plication.* 

The  Northern  field,  which  is  further  removed  from  the 
area  of  maximum  disturbance,  is  composed  of  a broad, 
canoe-shaped  basin  with  moderate  dips,  the  surface  of  any 
one  of  the  coal  measure  strata,  in  general,  being  but  slightly 
undulated  l)y  broad,  low  anticlinals  and  shallow  synclinals, 
while  the  structure  of  the  Loyalsockand  Mehoopany  field, f 
which  is  still  further  removed,  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  field  ; the  average  maximum  dips 


*Tlie  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  mining  near  and  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  foreshadow  the  greater  irregularities  of  struc- 
ture, wliich  will  probably  be  met  with  in  mining  in  the  bottoms  of  the  South- 
ern held  basins.  Although  the  details  of  structure  are  rarely  duplicated  in 
different  districts,  yet  I believe  a careful  mapping  and  study  of  the  s ructural 
geology  of  the  Lehigh  basins  will  aid  materially  in  the  most  economical  de' 
velopment  of  the  deeper  portions  of  Southern  field  basins. 

f This  field  has  been  provisionally  named,  on  the  map,  the  Western  North, 
ern. 
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of  the  coal-bed  ranging  from  between  8 and  5 feet  to  100 
feet. 

Some  idea  may  be  had,  from  tlie  following  table,  of  the 
depths  of  some  of  the  anthracite  basins  in  which  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained,  of  a sufficiently  definite  character, 
to  jDermit  of  estimates  being  made.  The  elevations  are 
given  in  feet  above  ocean  level : 

Northern  Fields  Wilkes  Barre  Basin. 

Feet. 

Wilkes  Barre,  (L.  V.  R.  R.  depot,) -j-549 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  north  side  of  basin,  at  Kingston 

Coal  Company’s  slope.  No.  2, -|-788 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  south  side  of  basin,  at  Hollen- 

back  slope.  No.  2,  • . ' -f-77I 

Bottom  of  Mammoth  bed  basin  under  flat,  north  of  Wilkes 

Barre,  (estimated,)  . — 800* 

Width  of  basin,  23,200  feet  (4.4  miles.) 

Eastern  Middle  Field. 

Drifton  Basin. 

Drifton,  (L.  <fe  S.  R.  R.  depot,) 4-t633 

Buck  Mountain  bed  outcrop  on  north  side  of  basin,  at 

Drifton  slope.  No.  2,  -f-1692 

Buck  Mountain  bed  outcrop  on  south  side  of  basin,  . . . -f  1645 

Bottom  of  Buck  Mountain  bed  basin, -|-1150 

W’idth  of  basin,  2,250  feet  (.4  miles.) 

Hazleton  Basin. 

Hazleton,  (L.  V.  R.  R.  depot,)  4-1612 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  north  side  of  basin,  -[~1660 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  south  side  of  basin,  at  Hazleton 

Slope,  No.  6,  -f  1672 

Bottom  of  Mammoth  bed  basin, -j-  850 

Width  of  basin  along  line  through  Slope  No.  6,  3800  feet 
(.7  miles.) 

Western  Middle  Field.,  Malianoy  Basin. 

Gilberton  (P.  and  R.  R.  depot,) -|-1133 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  north sideof  basin,  at  Gilberton 

slope,  -)-1223 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  south  side  of  basin,  at  Draper 

slope,  . -fl275 

Bottom  of  Mammoth  bed  basin,  (estimated,) — 150 

Width  of  basin  along  line  through  Gilberton  slope,  3050 
feet  (.6  miles.) 

♦Depth  attained  by  workings  in  Prospect  colliery  is  now  over  300  feet  below 
ocean  level. 
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Southern  Field,  Panther  Creelc  Basin. 


(Near  Tamaqxia.) 

Taiiiaqua  (P.  and  R.  R.  depot,) -f  803 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  north  side  of  basin, -1-1250± 

Mammoth  bed  outcrop  on  south  side  of  basin, -f-1300± 

Bottom  of  Mammoth  bed  basin,  (estimated,) — 1000 

Width  of  basin,  5700  feet  (1.1  miles.) 


The  region  is  exceptionally  free  from  rock  faults.  No 
downthrow  or  upthrow  faults  have  been  defined,  such  as 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  English  coal-fields,  where 
the  Itade  of  the  fault  makes  an  angle  of  more  than  90  de- 
grees Avith  any  one  stratum  on  either  side  of  the  fault  plane. 
The  only  breaks  in  the  strata  which  are  worth}^  of  mention, 
in  this  brief  description,  are  the  fractures  which  occur  along 
the  reversed  flexures,  and  which  are  jiroperly  called  re- 
versed faults.  When  the  strata  w^ere  corrugated  and  the 
overturns  formed,  the  tension  of  the  strata  along  the  axis  of 
the  isoclinal  was  so  great  that  those  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  axial  plane  were  shoved  past  those  on  the  lower  side  ; * 
these  faults  seldom  amount  to  more  than  300  or  400  feet, 
and  in  most  cases  where  coal-beds  are  enclosed  in  the 
faulted  strata,  the  coal-beds  have  been  continued  along  the 
fracture  or  fault  plane,  but  generally  in  a dirty,  unworka- 
ble condition.  Such  faults  have  been  encountered  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shenandoah,  and  along  the  side  of  Bear  Ridge, 
in  Schuylkill  county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Wilkes  Barre,  in  Luzerne  county. 

G.  Strati  graphical  Geology. 

The  rocks  outcropping  in  the  region  are  stratified,  and 
were  deposited  during  the  Palmozoic  Era. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  several  formations  vary  considerably 
along  their  outcrop  in  different  portions  of  the  field  ; their 
lithological  characteristics  are  sufficiently  constant,  how- 
ever, to  jAerrait  of  an  easy  recognition  l)y  the  experienced 
geologist  wherever  they  are  exposed.  The  names  of  the 
periods  and  epochs  under  which  these  strata  have  been  com- 
monly grouped,  with  their  accompanying  thicknesses,  as 

*Faults  of  this  character  are  illustrated,  in  the  case  of  the  Alps,  by  Heim,  in 
his  work  on  Mountain-making. 
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determined  by  the  Geological  Survey  along  the  Lehigh 
river  in  Carbon  county,  south  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Southern  field  (Fig.  1,)  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


FalcBozoic  Era. 


I.  Carboniferous  Period. 

XIII.  Productive  Coal  Measures 

XII.  Pottsville  Conglomerate  (Serai,  Millstone  Grit,)  . . 

XI.  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale  (Umbral,)  

X.  Pocono  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  (Vespertine,) 


Feet. 

975 

880* 

2170 

1255 


IT.  Devonian  Period. 


IX.  Catskill  Sandstone  (Ponent,) 

( Chemung  Shaiesand  Sandstones,  ^ ygrgent 
I Portage  Shales  and  Flags,  ) ’ 

! Genessee  Slates  and  Shales,  , ^ . 

VIII  1 Hamilton  Sandstones  and  Flags,  > Cadent,  V . 

j Marcellus  Shales  and  Slates,  ' ' . 

I Upper  Helderberg  Limestone,  1 Post  Me-  t 

t Caudi  Gain  and  Schoharie  Grits,  ) ridian.  ' 

VII.  Oriskany  Sandstone,  (Meridian,) 


7145 

1290 

290 

760 

SOO 

Absent. 

340 


III.  Upper  Silurian  Period. 


. Lower  Helderberg  Limestones  and  Shales,  (Pre- 

VI.  5 Meridian,) 

t Onondaga  Shales,  (Scalent,)  

V.  Clinton  Red  and  Gray  Shales,  (Surgent,)  .... 
jy  t Medina  Sandstones,  . . . . . i 

< Oneida  Sandstones  and  Conglomerates,  ) ’ 


295 

2000 

460 


IV.  Lower  Silurian  Period. 

^ Hudson  River  Slates,  

< Utica  Slates,  ) 

II.  Trenton  and  Calciferous  Limestones,  (Auroral,)  . . 
I.  Potsdam  Sandstone,  (Primal,) 


6000± 

2000± 


Tlie  numbers  assigned  to  the  epochs  and  formations  are 
those  which  were  adopted  by  the  First  Pennsylvania  Sur- 
vey. The  geographical  names  were  first  proposed  by  the 
New  York  State  Survey,  and  have  been  generally  made  use 
of  b}^  geologists,  wherever  the  strata  composing  these  for- 
mations could  be  identified,  throughout  the  Aiipalachian 
region.  The  New  York  nomenclature,  as  originally  pro- 


*Only  240  feet  thick  on  the  Ashley  planes,  and  not  over  100'  at  a number  of 
places  in  the  Wilkes  Barre  inountains. 
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posed,  ended  with  the  Catskill,  and  the  names  Pocono, 
Manch  Chunk,  and  Pottsville,  were  lirst  suggested  for  the 
higher  Pennsylvania  rocks  by  Prof.  Lesley,  in  1875.  The 
names  placed  in  brackets  ivere  introduced  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Rogers  during  the  progress  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Sur- 
vey. They  have,  however,  never  been  generally  adopted. 

The  areas  in  the  region  underlaid  by  the  formations  Nos. 
XII,  XI,  and  X are  generally  easily  defined  by  the  topo- 
graphy Avdiich  they  iirodnce,  althongh  in  places  no  actual 
exposed  outcrop  may  be  found.  The  Pottsville  Conglom- 
erate forms  a rim  around  the  coal-basins,  and  the  Pocono 
Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  an  outer  rim,  with  a valley  in- 
cluded betwen  them  eroded  out  of  the  Maucli  Chunk  Red 
Shale. 

The  thickness  of  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  varies 
greatly.  In  Nesquehoning  gap  it  measures  1155  feet  (Fig. 
3.)  Two  miles  to  the  east,  midway  between  Nesquehoning 
gap  and  Manch  Chunk,  it  is  about  the  same  thickness, 
while  four  miles  to  the  west,  in  the  Nesquehoning  Railroad 
tunnel,"^  it  measures  only  880  feet,  as  given  in  the  table  of 
formations.  In  Locust  Mountain  gap,  directly  north  of 
Tamaqua.  about  five  miles  a little  south  of  w’est  of  the  Nes- 
quehoning Railroad  tunnel,  it  measures  1280  feet.  This 
variability  in  the  thickness  of  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate 
within  short  intervals,  may  show  an  nnconformability  be- 
tween the  underlying  Manch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI, 
(representative  of  the  Snb-carboniferous  or  Mountain  lime- 
stone,) or  an  nnconformability  between  the  individual  strata 
forming  the  conglomerate  measures.  It  is  more  iirobable, 
however,  that  this  change  in  thickness  is  due  to  an  uneven- 
ness in  the  bottom  of  the  water  basin  at  the  time  that  de- 
position took  place,  or  to  variable  and  changing  water  cur- 
rents. 

The  facts  at  present  obtained  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  attempt  a final  solution  of  the  question.  Prof.  Lesley, 

*The  Rhume  Run  tunnel,  back  of  the  village  of  Nesquehoning,  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Nesquehoning  tunnel  and  was  used  solely  for  mining  pur- 
poses; it  mu.st  be  distinguished  from  the  Nesquehoning  Railroad  tunnel 
through  the  Locust  mountain,  north  of  Lansford. 
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in  referring  to  this  phenomenon,  concludes  that,  ‘'The  vari- 
able thickness  of  the  conglomerate  must  be  discussed  on 
one  of  two  hypotheses:  either,  we  must  surmise  extraor- 
dinary and  unaccountable  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
sand  and  gravel  deposited  on  neigldioring  paiTs  of  the  red 
shale  sea  bottom  ; or,  we  must  appl}^  the  mechanical  law, 
that  the  folding  of  a plastic  mass  shifts  all  parts  of  the 
mass  to  allow  of  its  accommodation  in  a smaller  space.” 

The  thickness  of  No.  Nil  declines  rapidly  towards  \Vilkes 
Barre.  At  the  Red  Ash  collieiqy  which  is  25  miles  due 
north  from  the  Nesquehoning  R.  R.  tunnel,  and  immedi- 
ately south  of  \Yilkes  Barre,  the  conglomerate  measures 
but  96  feet.  This  change  in  the  thickness  of  the  conglom- 
erate is  as  great  in  other  directions,  as  shown  by  numerous 
sections  made  by  the  Greological  Survey. 

The  variability  in  the  thickness  of  the  Productive  Coal 
Measures,  and  of  their  included  coal-beds,  is  relatively  al- 
most as  great  as  that  of  the  conglomerate  ; it  would  be  im- 
possible to  select  any  one  section  to  illustrate  the  thickness, 
character,  and  succession  of  the  coal-beds  and  their  in- 
cluded rocks  throughout  the  region. 

The  non-parallelism  of  the  anthracite  beds,  in  many  lo- 
calities, is  now  proven  beyond  a question.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  certain  identihcation  of  anj^  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  over  the  entire  coal-region,  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  at  iiresent  determined,  other  than  that  of  the 
Mammoth  coal-bed  and  the  base  of  the  Pottsville  Conglom- 
erate, No.  XII.  Until  the  relationship  of  the  anthracite 
beds  in  the  different  districts  is  esrablished,  it  is  foll,y  to 
attempt,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  identify  the  anthracite 
coal  measures  with  those  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
fields. 

The  accompanying  section.  (Pig.  3,)  measured  in  the 
Nesquehoning  or  Rhume  Run  tunnel,  is  as  representative 
of  the  anthracite  measures  as  any  which  could  probably 
be  referred  to.  The  Mammoth  bed,  which  is  13  feet  10 
inches  thick  in  this  section,  changes,  as  do  all  the  other 
coal-beds,  very  much  in  thickness,  in  the  number  of  sepa- 
rate benches  of  coal  which  it  contains,  and  the  amount  of 
19 
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slate  and  poor  coal  which  is  included 
between  the  good  coal  benches  or  layers. 
Half  a mile  west  of  Sninniit  Hill  vil- 
lage, where  the  coal  was  first  quarried 
in  a surface  cutting  in  1792,  the  bed  is 
about  60  feet  thick.  At  one  point, 
where  a very  careful  measurement  was 
made,  the  bed  wms  composed  of  21  sep- 
arate benches  of  coal,  having  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  40  feet  3 inches,  wdiich 
were  separated  by  20  layers  of  slate, 
with  a total  thickness  of  12  feet  10 
inches.  The  average  thickness  of  the  bed 
east  of  the  Nesquehoning  collierj^  is  es- 
timated to  be  29  feet,  with  23  feet  of 
merchantable  coal,  and  west  of  Rhume 
run  to  the  Schuylkill-Carbon  county 
line,  66  feet,  with  only  27  feet  of  coal. 

Between  the  county  line  and  Tama- 
qua  the  average  thickness  of  merchant- 
able coal  contained  in  the  Mammoth 
bed  is  about  27  feet,  and  the  average 
thickness  of  the  coal-bed  itself  is  43 
feet.  In  colliery  No.  9 of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  w-est  of 
Summit  Hill  village,  the  Mammoth  bed 
has  an  average  thickness  of  60  feet,  and 
contains  on  the  average  26  feet  of  mer- 
chantable coal.  At  one  point  in  the  col- 
liery, where  the  bed  and  accompany- 
ing strata  have  evidently  been  subjected 
to  a local  lateral  compression,  the  coal- 
bed measures  114  feet  thick,  and  con- 
tains 106  feet  of  coal  ; while  a thickness 
of  60  or  70  feet  for  the  bed,  with  40  or 
60  feet  of  good  coal  contained  in  it,  is 
not  unusual  at  many  points  in  this  mine. 

The  Red  Ash  bed,  which  is  the  bed 
most  extensively  worked  in  the  Panther 
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Creek  valley,  next  to  the  Mammoth,  has  an  average  thick- 
ness in  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  basin  of  about 
13  feet,  containing  9 feet  of  coal,  while  in  about  one  third 
of  the  area  of  the  basin,  near  its  center,  the  same  bed  has 
an  average  thickness  of  9 feet,  with  only  5 feet  of  coal. 

In  the  Greenwood  colliery  workings,  near  Tamaqua.  the 


follovving  measurements  were  made  : 


Bed. 

Average  dip. 

Coal-bed. 

Coal. 

Per  cent,  of  coal 
taken  out  of 
mines. 

G. 

570 

3 feet. 

2 feet. 

60 

F. 

670 

12  “ 

10  “ 

50 

E. 

510 

20  “ 

15  “ 

70 

D. 

570 

9 “ 

7 “ 

60 

F. 

570 

8 “ 

6 “ 

60 

B. 

570 

6 “ 

3 “ 

50 

A. 

550 

10  “ 

8 “ 

70 

These  facts,  although  local,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
great  variability  of  the  anthracite  coal-beds  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  reporting  a section  of  any  one  bed  which  shall 
be  an  average  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  region. 
In  the  First  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Anthracite  Survey 
a number  of  sections  are  given,  with  a view  of  indicating,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  a verage  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
and  the  average  thickness  of  the  coal-beds  contained  in  a 
number  of  localities.  A summary  of  these  sections  is  given 


in  the  following  table  : 


Location  of  Sections. 

Total  thick- 
ness of  coal 
measures. 

Total  thick- 
ness of  coal- 
beds. 

Northern  Field. 

Carbondale  Basin,  Forest  City  colliery,  .... 

307'  7" 

19'  6" 

“ “ near  Carbondale, 

282'  2" 

13' 

Lackawanna  Basin,  near  Scranton,  

633' 

67' 

Wilkes  Barre  Basin,  near  Wilkes  Barre,  . . . 

867'  3" 

85'  3" 

Nanticoke  Basin,  near  Nanticoke, 

918 

95'  6" 

Eastern  Middle  Field. 

Black  Creek  Basin,  near  Gowen,  

558'  1" 

38'  1" 

“ “ “ near  Ebervale,  .' 

369' 

36 

Hazleton  Basin,  Hazleton  colliery,  

528'  1" 

81'  4" 

Western  Middle  Field. 

Mahanoy  Basin,  Ellangowan  colliery, 

767' 

107'  9" 

Shamokin  Basin,  Trevorton  Estate, 

1408' 

117' 

Southern  Field. 

Panther  Creek  Basin,  near  Tamaqua, 

2168' 

126' 

Pottsville  Basin,  near  Pottsville, 

3097' 

151' 
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The  tliicknesses  assigned  to  tlie  coai-beds  does  not  repre- 
sent the  thicknesses  of  merchantable  coal  contained  in  the 
beds,  bat  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  including  the  layers  of 
slate  and  bony  coal  contained  between  the  benches  of  good 
coal. 

On  the  accompanying  sheet  of  columnar  sections  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Measures,  showdng  the  relationship  of  the 
coal-lieds  in  areas,  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  prior 
to  January,  1886,  are  contained  15  sections,  wliicli  exhibit 
the  number  and  average  thickness  of  the  coal-beds,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  rocks  between  the  coals,  for  each  of  the  15 
mine  sheets  which  have  so  far  been  published.  Six  of  these 
mine  sheets  relate  to  that  portion  of  the  Northern  Coal-held 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  between  W’’ilkes  Barre  and  Nanti- 
coke  ; two  relate  to  that  portion  of  the  Eastern  Middle  Coal- 
held,  (Lehigh  Coal-field. ) in  the  region  surrounding  Drifton 
and  Hazleton ; four  of  them  embrace  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Western  Middle  (Mahanoy-Shamokin)  Coal-held,  between 
Delano  and  Ashland  ; and  three  relate  to  the  extreme  east- 
ern end  of  the  Southern  Coal-held,  between  Mauch  Chunk 
and  Tamaqua,  which  latter  area  is  locally  known  as  the 
Panther  Creek  Coal-basin,  and  is  referred  to  generally  by 
the  coal  trade  as  the  Lower  Lehigh  I'egion. 


Name  of  Mine  Sheets  and  Location  op 
Sections. 

Total  thickness  of 
coal  measures. 

Total  thickness  of 
coal  measures 
above  Buck  Moun- 
tain coal-bed. 

Total  thickness  of 
coal-beds. 

Northern  Coal-field. 

Wilkes  Barre,  (Conyngham  shaft  and  Balti- 

more  and  Red  Asli  bore-holes,  )*  ...*... 

1060' 

953' 

95' 

Kingston,  (Kingston  shaft.  No.  3,)  ...... 

Ashley,  (Stanton  shaft  and  Empire  tunnel,)  . 
Plymouth,  (Plymouth  shaft,  No.  2,  and  bore- 

534' 

534' 

57' 

1047' 

1047' 

90' 

hole,)  

860' 

851' 

106' 

Warrior  Run,  (Hanover  bore-hole,)  . . 

707' 

576' 

46' 

Nanticoke,  (Susquehanna  shafts,  Nos.  1 and  2,) 

1010' 

1010' 

93' 

*In  these  sections  is  included  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  No.  XII. 
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Name  of  Mine  Sheets  and  Location  of 
Sections. 

Total  thickness  of 

coal  measures. 

Total  thickness  of 

coal  measures 

above  BuckMoun- 

tain  coal-bed. 

Total  thickness  of 

coal-beds. 

Eastern  Middle  Coal-field. 

Drifton,  (Drifton  bore-hole,  No.  8,  and  Latti- 
mer  bore-hole,  No.  2,)* 

761'  4" 

515'  3" 

71'  11" 

Hazleton,  (Hazleton  slopes,  Nos,  1 and  6,  and 
bore-hole  No.  19,)* 

886’  1" 

624'  2" 

58'  3" 

Southern  Coal-field. 

Mauch  Chunk,  (Rhunie  Run  tunnel  and  Nes- 
quehoning  gap.)*  . . . 

1632' 

807' 

65' 

Lansford,  (Lansford  basin  and  railroad  tun- 
nel,)*   

1959'  3" 

1444' 

87'  3" 

Tamaqua,  (Locust  Mountain  gap,)  * 

3479' 

2294' 

126' 

Western  Middle  Coal-field. 

Delano,  (East  Mahanoy  tunnel  and  Primrose 
colliery,)* 

1348' 

489' 

55' 

Shenandoah,  (Ellangowan  and  Indian  Ridge 
collieries,)* 

1193' 

893' 

113' 

Girardville,  (Hammond,  Preston,  and  Girard 
Mammoth  o llieries, )* 

1512' 

969' 

83' 

Ashland,  (Bell’s  tunnel  and  Potts’  colliery,)  * 

1647' 

1183' 

106' 

Although  a comparative  study  of  tliese  15  sections  will 
not  show  all  the  changes  in  the  thicknesses  of  the  rock  in- 
tervals and  coal-beds  in  those  portions  of  the  anthracite 
region  to  which  they  relate,  or  will  give  even  a general  idea 
as  to  the  succession  of  the  strata  and  their  individual  thick- 
nesses in  other  areas  in  the  coal-region,  yet  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  general  character  of  the  coal-basins,  as 
far  as  the  investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  liave  been 
carried,  and  in  a measure  the3"  indicate  the  difficulties  which 
must  always  beset  any  attempt,  to  establish  the  relation- 
ship of  the  coal  measure  sections  and  the  identity  of  coal- 
beds over  extended  areas. 

The  thicknesses  assigned  to  the  Coal  Measures  above  the 
Buck  Mountain  coal-bed  may  be  taken  to  represent  fairl}^ 


*In  these  sections  is  included  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate  No.  XII. 
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the  thicknesses  of  the  productive  strata  above  thePottsville 
Conglomerate.  I do  not  consider  it  a settled  question  that 
the  Buck  Mountain  coal-bed  marks  the  geological  division 
between  the  base  of  the  Anthracite  Productive  Coal  Meas- 
ures and  the  top  of  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  nor  is  it 
so  placed  on  all  of  the  sheets  of  the  Anthracite  Survey ; it 
is  provisionally  considered  such,  however,  on  some  of  the 
published  sheets,  and  in  this  place,  as  a matter  of  conve- 
nience, to  permit  of  a systematic  comparison  of  the  sections 
referred  to  in  the  respective  areas.  In  sections  Nos.  1,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  the  thicknesses  of  the  Pottsville  Con- 
glomerate have  been  measured.  They  are  as  follows  : 


No.  of  Section. 

Locality. 

Thickness  of  No.  XII. 

1 

Wilkes  Barre,  .... 

96' 

7, 

Lattiiner, 

244' 

8, 

Hazleton, 

Nesquehoning,  . . . 

262' 

9, 

825' 

10 

Lansford, 

515' 

11, 

Tamaqua,  . . 

1191' 

12, 

East  Mahanoy  tunnel, 

844' 

From  these  tigures  it  is  seen  that  the  conglomerate  is 
thickest  immediately  north  of  Tamaqua,  and  thinnest  im- 
mediately south  of  Wilkes  Barre,  being  1191  feet  thick  at 
the  former  locality,  and  96  feet  thick  at  the  latter. 

These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Southern  Coal-field  was  nearer  the  source  from 
whence  the  sediment  forming  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate 
was  derived.  The  facts,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tended to  permit  of  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  dynam- 
ical conditions  existing  at  the  geological  time  during  which 
the  conglomerate  and  the  more  recent  rocks  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous Period  were  de])osited.  In  a general  way  it  might 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  conglomerate  thickened  pro- 
gressively between  any  two  sections  in  this  group.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  following  facts : 
At  Ilacklebarney  tunnel,  near  the  end  of  Sharp  mountain, 
back  of  Maucli  Chunk,  the  strata  from  the  base  of  the 
Mammoth  coal-bed  to  the  top  of  the  Mauch  Chunk  Red 
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Shale,  No.  XI,  measures  1511  feet.  These  strata  g-raclnally 
thin  toward  tlie  south-west  to  900  feet  at  the  Lansford  Rail- 
road tunuel,  six  miles  distant.  The  thinniug  of  the  strata, 
however,  between  Haeklebaruey  and  Nesquehoning  being- 
more  gradual  than  the  thinning  between  Nesquehoning  and 
the  Railroad  tunnel,  the  minimum  thickness  of  these  strata 
in  the  Panther  Creek  basin  seems  to  exist  at  the  latter 
point ; but  thej’  gradually  thicken  toward  the  south-west 
until  in  the  Locust  Mountain  gap,  eleven  miles  from  the 
Railroad  tunnel  they  measure  1700  feet  in  thickness. 

This  great  thickening  and  thiniung  of  this  group  of  strata, 
in  comparatively  short  distances,  between  points  which  were 
probably  nearly  equi-distant,  from  the  source  of  the  sedi- 
ment composing  the  rocks,  is  most  probably  accounted  for 
by  the  existence  of  local  currents,  at  the  time  the  deposi- 
tion took  place. 

From  a study  of  the  latter  facts  at  the  time  of  their  dis- 
covery in  1880,  I was  disposed  to  believe,  as  has  alread}^  been 
suggested  in  this  report,  that  the  thickening  of  the  Cai-bon- 
iferous  strata  from  the  Lansford  Railroad  tunnel  east  to- 
ward Maucli  Chunk,  and  west  towaard  Taniaqna,  might  in- 
dicate a non-conformability  between  the  conglomei-ate  and 
the  underlying  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  or  a non- 
conformability  between  the  individual  strata  forming  the 
conglomerate  measures.  Subsequent  investigation  has  led 
me  to  conclude,  however,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  at  the 
present  time,  to  offer  a final  ex})lanation  of  this  phenome- 
non until  additional  facts  have  been  obtained. 

The  most  marked  differences  in  the  thicknesses  of  the 
Coal  Measures  above  the  top  of  the  Conglomerate  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  that  part  of  the  series  between  the  Mam- 
moth and  the  Buck  Mountain  coal-beds,  both  of  which  beds 
have  been  identified  in  the  areas  to  which  these  sections  re- 
late. These  differences  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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No.  of  Section. 

Locality. 

Thickness  of  the 
strata  between  the 
Mammoth  and  Buck 
Mountain  coal-beds. 

1, 

Wilkes  Barre, 

309' 

2, 

Kingston, 

2fi5' 

3, 

Ashley,  

393' 

4, 

Plymouth, 

257' 

0,  . . . . 

Nanticoke,  

476' 

7,  ••.... 

Drifcon, 

273' 

8, 

Hazleton,  

208' 

9 

Nesquehoning, 

431' 

10, 

Lansford,  

437' 

11, 

Tamaqua, 

500' 

12, 

East  of  Mahanoy  City,  . 

213' 

13, 

West  of  Mahanoy  City,  . 

156' 

14, 

Girardville, 

260' 

15, 

Ashland, . . 

226' 

Tlie  greatest  variability  in  tliese  sections  is  shown  be- 
tween Locust  Mountain  gap  north  of  Taiuaqna  and  the  East 
Mahanoy  liaili'oad  tunnel,  the  latter  ])oint  being  about  7 
miles  north-Avest  of  the  former. 

The  identit}"  suggested  for  the  two  prominent  coal-beds 
immediately  above  the  ISlammoth  bed,  in  sections  Nos.  8 to 
15  inclusive,  cau  only  be  considered  ])rovisional,  although 
the  facts  at  present  at  command  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  deduced. 

In  order  to  make  all  the  columnar  sections  of  the  anthra- 
cite region  easily  comparable,  in  a graphical  way,  both  on 
the  atlas  sheets  and  in  the  report  where  these  sections  have 
been  drawn  in  a vertical  column,  it  became  necessary  to 
adopt  a uniform  system  of  shading,  to  represent  the  different 
character  of  strata.  After  a careful  comparison  of  all  the 
conventional  signs  nsed  for  such  shading  by  different  gov- 
ei'ument  survej^s,  by  private  mining  engineers,  and  by  ex- 
])ert  dranglitsmen,  I linallj^  proposed  the  system  represented 
on  the  accompanying  page  plate  No.  II.  This  system  is 
now  universally  used  liy  the  Geological  Survey  in  shading 
all  Coal  Measure  columnar  sections. 


7.  Milling. 

The  general  methods  of  opening  the  anthracite  mines  are 
various,  depending  largely  upon  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
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the  coal-bed.  The  early  mines  were  mostly  excavated  out 
of  the  coal-beds  above  water-level,  in  order  to  obtain  natural 
drainage.  This  was  accomplished,  (1)  by  quarrying  the 
coal  at  a natural  outcrop,  as  at  the  old  Summit  Hill  mines, 
and  as  is  being  done  at  present  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton  ; 

(2)  by  water-level  drifts,  driven  along  the  strike  of  the  bed  ; 

(3)  by  water-level  tunnels  driven  across  the  coal-beds  per- 
pendicular to  the  strike  [the  drift  and  tunnel  plans  are  illus- 
trated by  many  of  the  abandoned  mines,  and  those  which 
are  still  being  worked  in  Schuylkill  and  south-western 
Carbon  counties  ;]  (4)  by  slopes  driven  down  the  dip  of  the 
bed  ; and  (5)  by  vertical  shafts. 

Between  the  lowest  point  of  outlet  to  the  mine  and  the 
outcrop  of  the  coal-bed,  the  coal  is  worked  from  nearly 
horizontal  gangways  driven  along  the  strike  of  the  bed  ; the 
coal  between  any  two  gangways  being  worked  out  from  the 
lower  one,  by  the  ordinary  pillar  and  breast  system.  In 
high  dipping  beds  the  lift,  or  distance  along  the  dip  of  the 
bed  between  any  two  gangways,  varies  from  75  to  100  yards. 
In  beds  with  low  dips  the  ])Ositions  of  the  gangwa^vs  are  de- 
pendent upon  local  conditions.  The  size  of  the  gangways, 
pillars,  and  breasts  or  cliambers  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  many  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  pillar 
and  breast  system,  that  most  generally  employed  in  the  re- 
gion, which  are  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  choice 
of  the  mine  superintendent,  but  more  generally  are  gov- 
erned by  the  lay  of  the  coal-bed,  its  thickness,  and  the  con- 
stitution and  character  of  the  enclosing  rocks. 

The  x^tii’centage  of  the  amount  of  coal  vdiich  is  originally 
contained  in  the  ground  before  mining  is  commenced,  which 
is  left  in  as  x:»illars  for  roof  siq^port,  and  the  xiercentage 
which  is  taken  out,  is  variable.  In  the  high  dixiping  beds 
of  the  Panther  Creek  basin,  between  Taniaqua  and  Mauch 
Chunk,  the  i:)ercentage  of  coal  which  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  individual  mines,  from  their  original  opening  to  the 
present  time,  varies  between  51  and  65  per  cent.;  Avhile  for 
the  entire  basin,  between  tlie  years  1820  and  1883,  the  amount 
of  coal  removed  was  59  per  cent.,  and  that  left  in  the  lAillars 
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and  otlier  portions  of  the  mines  was  41  per  cent,  of  the 
original  contents. 

The  better  and  more  economical  methods  of  mining  which 
have  been  introduced  into  this  basin  during  the  past  few 
years  have  resulted  in  taking  out  of  the  mines,  for  the  years 
1881  and  1882,  70  per  cent,  of  the  original  coal  contained. 
In  other  portions  of  the  region,  notably  in  limited  sections 
of  the  iSTorthern  Coal-lield,  where  the  beds  do  not  dip  as 
steeply  as  in  the  Southern  field,  and  where  the  conditions 
for  more  economical  mining  genera Ih^'  obtain,  as  much  as 
80  or  even  85  per  cent,  of  the  coal  originally  contained  is 
said  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mines. 

This  percentage  does  not  represent  the  amount  which  is 
converted  into  commercial  fuel,  since  the  coal  has  to  be 
broken  into  market  sizes  and  has  to  be  freed  from  the  slate 
and  bad  coal  which  is  mixed  with  the  good  coal  when 
sent  from  the  mine  to  the  breaker.  This  preparation  of  coal 
for  market  is  attended  with  great  waste.  In  the  Panther 
Creek  region,  between  the  years  1820  and  1883,  32  percent, 
of  the  coal  originally  contained  in  the  worked  areas  was 
sent  directly  from  the  mines  and  breakers  to  the  dirt 
banks  as  Avaste,  and  onh^  27  per  cent,  was  converted  into 
fuel  coal.  During  the  years  1881  and  1882  the  waste  coal 
only  amounted  to  24  per  cent,  of  the  original  contents,  and 
as  much  as  46  per  cent  was  converted  into  fuel  coal.  This 
shows  that  from  1820  to  1883  of  the  59  per  cent,  of  the 
original  contents  of  the  coal-beds  which  was  taken  out  of 
the  mines,  more  than  half  (56  per  cent.)  was  thrown  on  the 
waste  heap,  while  a little  less  than  half  was  converted  into 
fuel.  During  the  years  1881  and  1882,  of  the  70  per  cent, 
of  the  oiiginal  contents  taken  out  of  the  mines,  only  one 
third  (34  per  cent.)  was  thrown  on  the  waste  heap,  and  two 
thirds  were  converted  into  fuel.  This  gain  is  due  to  two 
causes : First,  to  mechanical  improvements  and  greater 
economy  in  breaking  the  coal ; and,  second,  to  the  present 
consumption  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  coal  which  were  for- 
merh"  thrown  away  on  the  dirt  bank. 

The  waste  in  the  preparation  of  coal  is  due  to  breaking, 
to  screening,  and  to  attrition  while  the  coal  is  passing  from 
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tlie  shntes  to  the  pockets  and  market  cars.  This  waste  is 
dependent  upon  so  many  varying  conditions  connected  not 
only  with  the  construction  and  woridng  of  the  breaker,  but 
upon  the  character  of  individual  coals,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  average  for  the  region.  In  the  Shenandoah  dis- 
trict the  waste  in  breaking  and  preparing  the  Mammoth 
coal  at  a number  of  collieries  was  found  to  be  15  per  cent. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes  Barre,  in  preparing  coal  from  the 
Red  Ash  bed  at  several  collieries,  but  6 per  cent,  of  waste 
was  obtained,  while  in  preparing  coal  from  the  Baltimore  or 
Mammoth  bed  about  11  percent,  of  waste  resulted.  In  the 
Shamokin  district  the  waste  from  breaking  and  screening 
is  reported  in  some  cases  to  be  as  high  as  25  and  30  per 
cent. 

The  utilization  of  the  waste  coal,  which  is  now  thrown  on 
the  dirt  or  culm  liank,  is  a question  of  great  economical  im- 
portance to  this  region.  Several  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested for  preparing  the  fine  coal  and  manufacturing  it  into 
blocks  of  various  sizes,  none  of  which  have  yet  come  into 
general  use.  While  it  would  seem  to  be  practical  to  manu- 
facture such  fuel  under  parlicularly  favorable  conditions,  I 
believe  that  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  the 
manufacture  of  the  waste  coal  into  forms  which  would  make 
it  a possible  fuel,  with  the  same  conditions  of  combustion 
under  which  the  various  sizes  of  broken  anthracite  are  used, 
but  rather  to  manufacture  a special  form  of  grate  and  fur- 
nace where  the  waste  coal  c:in  be  consumed  in  its  present 
form.  Of  course,  where  the  culm  is  filled  with  poor  coal 
and  slate,  this  must  be  removed  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  In  other  words,  the  design  of  the  furnaces  must 
be  adapted  to  the  existing  form  of  the  coal,  and  not  the 
form  of  the  coal  adapted  to  the  existing  forms  of  furnaces. 
I believe  the  most  practical  results  in  making  use  of  waste 
coal  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wootten,  General 
Manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  who 
has  designed  a special  form  of  grate  and  furnace  for  its  con- 
sumption in  its  natural  condition. 


Chapter  II. 


Tice  Classifi.cation  and  Composition,  of  Pennsylvania 

Anthracites. 

1.  Classification. 

The  manufactui’ing  and  domestic  consumers  of  anthracite 
are  l)eginning  lo  realize  the  fact  more  full}’-,  that  tlie  coal 
purchased  for  any  one  year  does  not  seem  to  burn  so  freely, 
does  not  tire  witli  so  little  trouble,  and  does  not  last  so  long 
as  that  purchased  during  other  years,  or  viceversa.  Where 
coals  of  dilferent  sizes,  or  from  different  districts,  are  offered 
to  tlie  trade  by  tlie  same  or  competing  salesmen,  the  ques- 
tion suggests  itself,  which  shall  we  buy  ? 

Among  housekeepers,  who  are  the  most  numerous  class 
of  consumers,  though  on  the  smallest  scale,  distinction  is 
seldom  ri^cogtiized  among  these  anthracites.  By  other  con- 
sumers the  coals  are  grouped  into  those  which,  when  burned, 
will  produce  either  a white  or  red  ash.  special  qualities  be- 
ing arbitrai'ily  attached  to  each.  Others,  again,  know  only 
of  three  varieties  : (1)  Those  from  the  Wyoming  and  Lacka- 
wanna fields,  or  the  coals  shipped  from  the  northernmost 
basins  over  tlie  railroads  running  through  north-eastern 
Pennsylvania  direct  to  New  York — notably,  the  Delawai-e, 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  Erie 
Railways  ; (2)  those  shipped  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  down  the  Lehigh  Valley  ; and 
(3)  those  shipped  over  the  main  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  down  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  In  spec- 
ial localities,  where  a favorite  coal  is  largely  tised,  the  con- 
sumer will  speak  of  one  class,  composed  of  his  favorite  coal, 
which  possibly  comes  from  two  or  three  collieries,  with  a 
total  aggaegate  annual  production  of  less  than  a million 
tons  ; and  of  a second  class,  composed  of  the  coals  from  all 
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the  otlier  collieries  in  the  anthracite  I’egion,  represented  by 
an  annual  production  of  over  thirty  million  tons.  This  can 
be  noticed  particularly  in  sections  of  New  England,  where 
even  an  intelligent  consnmer  will  sometimes  speak  of 
kens  Yalley  coal  as  one  kind,  and  of  all  other  Pennsylvania 
anthracites  as  the  other  kind. 

One  of  the  most  extensively  discussed  questions  connected 
Avith  the  Pennsylvania  antliracite  and  bitiiminons  regions, 
and  one  about  Avhich  the  most  unsatisfactory  conclnsions 
have  been  arrived  at,  has  been  the  classilication  of  the  coals. 
The  original  division  of  onr  Pennsylvania  coals  into  anthra- 
cite, semi-anthracite,  semi-bitnminous,  and  bitiiminons, 
Avas  one  founded  largely  upon  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, although  the  supposed  basis  was  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  coals.  These  names,  as  they  have  been  indel- 
ibly fixed  npon  coals  produced  from  siiecial  sections  or  in- 
dividual mines,  Avill  apA^ays,  to  some  extent,  be  made  use 

of  by  the  coal  trade  ; they  liave,  hoAvever,  no  scientific 

value.  An  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Transactions'^'  of  the  Institute,  by  Dr. 
Persifor  Frazer,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  lieport 
MM  of  the  Second  Geological  Surrey  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  a result,  the  folloAving  classification  f is  suggested  : 

Classes  of  coals.  Ratio  „ : 1. 

Hard-dry  anthracite, from  99:1  to  12:1 

Semi-anthracite, from  12 : 1 to  8:1 

Semi-bituminous,  from  8 : 1 to  5:1 

Bituminous, from  5 : 1 to  0:1 

In  arranging  the  coals  under  this  classification,  and  many 
others  proposed,  the  accidental  impurities,  such  as  sulphur 
and  earthy  matter,  are  disregarded  in  the  analj^sis,  and  the 
fuel  constituents  are  alone  considered.  The  carbon-ratioj;  of 

* Volume  VI,  page  431. 

f See  Report  A C,  page  15. 

J This  ratio  has  always  been  referred  to  as  the  ‘'fuel-ratio."  While  this 
naming  is  commonly  used  I iiave  found  that  it  conveys  a wrong  impression  to 
practical  men,  since  they  are  disposed  to  consider  a coal  with  a relatively  high 
fuel-ratio  a better  fuel  than  a coal  with  a relatively  low  fuel-ratio.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  since  the  actual  power  of  a coal  to  produce  heat  units  is  more  depen- 
dent upon  the  percentage  of  accidental  impurities  which  it  contains,  than  upon 
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each  coal,  or  the  fixed  carbon  divided  by  tdie  volatile  h3^dro- 
carbon,  is  represented  bj^  the  first  term  of  the  ratio  ex- 
pressed ill  the  table  on  page  14.  While  this  classification 
is  probabl}^  the  best  wliich  has  been  suggested  for  onr  Penn- 
sylvania coals,  and  nia}^  be  used  provisionally  as  a scientific 
basis,  the  coals  as  atiiresent  graded  b^'  the  coal  trade  could 
not  be  arranged  under  this  or  aii}^  other  chemical  classifica- 
tion ; and  I do  not  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  data  now 
at  command  to  suggest  a final  arrangement  which  might  be 
considered  a scientific  rating  of  the  coals,  and  which  would 
be  accepted  by  the  coal  miners,  venders,  and  consumers. 

The  producers  and  sales  agents  classif}.^  the  coal  from  in- 
dividual collieries  and  from  a group  of  collieries  under 
special  heads.  The  individual  characteristics  which  are  as- 
signed to  each  separate  coal,  are  supposed  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  coal,  its  hardness,  the  ease  with 
which  it  burns,  and  the  color  of  its  ash,  or  the  locality 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  In  the  latter  case  the  geograjihi- 
cal  name  is  indicative  of  the  recognized  character. 

Mr.  John  11.  Jones,  accountant  of  the  anthracite  trans- 
portation companies,  in  his  list  of  collieries  which  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  annually  until  the  past 
year,  has  noted,  in  addition  to  other  valuable  information, 
the  character,  as  reiiorted  to  him,  of  the  coal  shipped  from 
each  colliery.  The  kind  of  coal  obtained  from  each  colliery 
has  been  often  arbitrarily  assumed  by  the  trade, and  the 

the  ratio  wliich  exists  between  the  fixed  carbon  and  the  volatile  hydro-carbon ; 
if  this  was  not  so  a bituininons  coai  with  a fuel-ratio  of  1,  that  is  a coal  contain- 
ing equal  proportions  of  fixed  carbon  and  volatile  hydro-carbon,  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  worthless  as  a heat  producer,  and  a hard-dry  anthracite  with  a 
fuel-ratio  of  99,  that  is,  a coal  containing  99  times  more  fixed  carbon  than  vol- 
atile hydro-carbon  might  be  considered  the  highest  type  of  a heat  producer, 
although  the  bituminous  coal  might  contain  only  4 per  cent,  of  ash  and  the 
anthracite  12  per  cent.  In  order  to  prevent  such  erroneous  comparison  of 
coals  1 propose  to  substitute  the  name  ‘‘carbon  ratio'"  for  '^fuel-ratio.” 

*A  prominent  anthracite  operator  related  to  me  an  incident  which  illus- 
trates the  prejudices  of  the  trade  in  regard  to  the  values  of  coals.  This  gentle- 
man was  operating  a colliery  between  Shenandoah  and  Mt.  Carmel,  which 
was  connected  with  both  the  P.  &R.  R.  R.,  which  transported  their  coal  down 
the  Schuylkill  Valley,  and  the  L.  V.  R.  R.,  which  shipped  their  coal  to  mar- 
ket down  the  Lehigh  river.  A contract  was  made  for  regular  shipments  of 
coal  from  this  colliery  over  the  L.  V.  R.  R.  at  a time  when  there  was  a discrim- 
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fact  that  two  collieries  in  the  same  district  have  been  re- 
ported as  producing-  the  same  kind  of  coal,  has  been  no  cer- 
tain criterion  of  the  true  worth  of  either  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

In  some  cases  the  names  which  have  been  given  different 
coals  have  been  unquestionably  adopted  (Ui  account  of  the 
favor  which  they  would  thereby  secure  with  the  trade  and 
consumers.  It  has  been  found  by  exiierience  that  coal 
coming  for  several  months  from  certain  parts  of  the  mines, 
at  an  individual  collieiy,  may  reasonably  be  called  a red- 
ash ; and,  in  a number  of  months  immediately  following, 
when  the  coal  is  brought  from  a different  part  of  the  mines, 
it  w-onld  more  fairly  be  called  a white-ash.  The  name  by 
which  such  a coal  is  known,  however,  may  not  be  changed 
on  account  of  an  absolute  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
coal,  but  when  the  fact  is  once  established  that  a change  in 
name  will  warrant  a more  favorable  reception  by  a certain 
class  of  consumers,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  colliery  can 
thereby  be  increased,  it  will  quickly  insure  a new  classifica- 
tion. 

The  coals  of  the  producing  collieries  during  the  year  1884 
have  been  classified  under  the  general  heads'^-  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which,  in  addition,  shows  the  number  of  collier- 


ination  of  50  cents  between  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coals  in  favor  of  the  Le- 
high, the  coal  trade  generally  understanding  that  Lehigh  coal  was  coal  shipped 
over  the  L.  V.  R.  R.,  and  Schuylkill  coal  that  shipped  over  the  P.  & R.  R.  R. 

The  L.  V.  lateral  which  took  his  coal  to  the  main  line  of  the  road  was  tem- 
porarily closed,  and  he  was  compelled  in  consequence  to  fill  his  orders  by  ship- 
ment over  the  P.  & R.  R.  R.  But  a few  days  elapsed  before  his  consignee 
complained  of  receiving  a very  inferior  Schuylkill  coal  instead  of  the  superior 
Lehigh  coal  which  he  had  formerly  received,  and  the  operator  was  forced  to 
make  a rebate  of  50  cents  a ton  on  the  coal  which  he  had  temporarily  shipped 
over  the  P.  & R.  R.  R. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  among  the  imre  intelligent  consumers  no  dif- 
ference is  now  recognized  between  certain  coals  transported  through  the  Le- 
high Valley  and  others  through  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  In  fact  several  favorite 
brands  of  coal,  which  cannot  be  excelled,  are  now  shipped  almost  entirely 
down  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  (See  First  Rep.  Anth.  Reg.,  p.  xxxi.) 

*This  grouping  of  the  coals  into  ten  classes  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  and 
fairest  which  has  ever  been  proposed  by  the  coal  trade,  and  is  now  extensively 
made  use  of.  In  many  of  the  market  reports  the  coals  are  divided  into  but 
two  classes,  the  free-burning  and  hard  white  ash  coals.  lu  this  connection  the 
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ies  producing  each  kind  of  coal,  and  in  the  amount  in  tons, 
and  jjercentage  of  each  ; 


Character  of  coal. 

Number  of 
collieries. 

Production 

1884. 

Tons. 

Percentage  o f 
total  produc- 
tion 1884. 

1.  Free-burningWhite  Ash, 

213 

17,109,523 

52.41 

2.  Hard  White  Asli,  , . 

105 

9,206,639 

28.20 

3.  Wyoming  Red  Ash,  . . 

14 

1,727,965 

5.30 

4.  Lehigh  Ked  Ash,  . . . 

11 

1,510,494 

4.63 

5.  Shamokin, 

29 

1,409,854 

4.32 

6.  Lvkens  Valley  Red  Ash, 

8 

1,145,008 

3.50 

7.  Schuylkill  Red  Ash,  . . 

14 

227,467 

.71 

8.  Trevorton,  ... 

2 

116,695 

.36 

9.  Lorberry  Red  Ash,  . . 

4 

101,836 

.31 

10.  Bernice  White  Ash,  . . 

1 

86,018 

.26 

Total, 

401 

32,641,499 

100. 00 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  in  speaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  coals  produced  from  the  properties  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  fields,  defines  fhe  characteristics  of  many  of 
these  different  varieties.  Although  his  definitions  were  not 
intended  to  includethe  coals  from  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and 
Northern  fields,  yet,  in  a general  wa}",  thej^  may  be  consid- 
ered equally  applicable  to  the  si)ecial  coals  from  these 
latter  fields.  His  definitions  are  as  follows  : 

(1.)  Hard  White- Ash. — “It  is  in  great  request  for  blast-furnace  and  loco- 
motive purposes,  having,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  qualities  of  resisting 
change  of  form  under  high  heat  and  pressure,  and,  owing  to  its  high  percent- 
age of  carbon,  it  is  valuable  for  producing  steam;  but  for  domestic  use  on  a 
small  scale,  and  for  open-grate  tires,  it  does  not  ignite  readily  enough  to  be  a 
favorite.” 

(2.)  Free-hurning  While- Ash. — “The  distinction  between  it  and  the  hard- 

following  prices  showing  tlie  fluctuations  of  anthracites  f.  o.  b.,  in  New  York 
Harbor  during  1885,  may  be  of  interest : 


Free-burning. 

Lump.  Grate. 

Egg- 

Stove. 

Chestnut. 

Lowest,  . , 

. . . $3.30  S3. 00 

S3. 00 

§3.50 

§3.10 

Highest,  . . 

3.40 

4.10 

3.60 

Hard  White  Ash. 

Lowest,  . . 

. . . S4.25  S3. 35 

§3.25 

S4.00 

§3.40 

Highest,  . . 

. . . 4.75  3.50 

3.40 

4.25 

3.75 
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burning  white-ash  coal  is,  that  under  such  a fire  as  is  ordinarily  used  for 
smelting  metals  or  producing  steam,  the  impurities  melt  or  clinker,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  harder  coal.  This  practical  test  is  not,  however,  a very 
exact  one.  Some  of  the  anthracites  can  be  clinkered  with  a strong  draft  and 
with  a thick  bed  of  fire,  and  would,  by  a person  who  used  them  under  such 
circumstances,  be  classed  as  free-burning,  while  another,  whose  method  of 
burning  was  more  economical,  would  call  them  hard.  Analysis  shows  that 
the  free-burning  white-ash  coalsare  quite  as  rich  in  fixed  carbon,  and  that  they 
have  even  higher  heating  power,  as  tested  by  the  amount  of  water  evaporated, 
than  the  harder  variety,  but  their  limited  range  of  usefulness,  which  is  due 
to  their  clinkering,  prevents  their  price  rising  as  high  as  the  hard  white-ash 
coals.” 

(3.)  Schuylkill  Red-Ash. — “It  is  easily  ignited,  easy  to  keep  burning,  and 
where  used  in  open  grates  makes  less  floating  dust  than  white-ash  coal,  be- 
cause its  ash  is  composed  of  larger  particles,  and  on  account  of  the  oxide  of 
iron,  which  constitutes  its  coloring  matter,  has  greater  specific  gravity  than 
the  ash  of  the  white.” 

(4.)  Shamokiv. — “It  follows  in  hardness,  and  in  ease  of  ignition,  next  after 
the  free-burning  white-ash  coals,  and  is  used  still  more  especially  for  domestic 
purposes,  its  lower  percentage  of  carbon  making  it  ill-adapted  for  purposes 
requiring  intense  heat.” 

(5.)  Lorberry  Red- Ash. — “It  burns  with  a little  flame,  and  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  domestic  uses  in  the  Eastern  market.” 

(6.)  Lykens  Valley  Red- Ash. — “It  burns  with  considerable  flame,  and  is 
greatly  liked  in  the  Eastern  market  for  open  grates,  other  domestic  uses,  and 
for  steam  and  heating  purposes,  wherever  quick  heat  is  required.” 

(7.)  Trevorton  or  North  Franklin  White-Ash. — The  coal  is  pure,  but  its 
heating  properties  are  rather  low,  and  it  is  of  to  friable  a nature  that  it  does 
not  stand  transportation  well.” 

The  (8)  Wj^onriing  red-ash,  (9)  Lehigh  red-ash,  and  (10) 
Loyalsock  white-ash  are  not  referred  to  in  Mr.  Harris’  re- 
port. The  Wyoming  red-ash  is  similar  in  its  general  char- 
acteristics to  the  Schuylkill  red-ash.  The  Lehigh  red-ash 
is  very  similar  to  the  hard  white-ash  produced  from  the 
same  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  ash,  due 
to  the  presence  of  iron,  the  same  as  in  the  softer  red-ash 
from  Schuylkill,  while  the  Bernice  white-ash,  as  a fuel,  is 
rated  by  many  coal  men  as  being  similar  to  the  Lykens 
Valley  coal,  except  in  the  color  of  the  ash.  The  geological 
structure  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  Bernice  and 
Lykens  Valley  beds  are,  however,  quite  different. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  different 
kinds  of  coal  produced  in  the  different  fields,  the  number 
of  producing  collieries  in  each  field  from  which  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  coals  come,  and  the  proportion  produced, 
both  in  tons  and  per  cent  of  production  ; 

20 
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total 

tion. 

Northern,  . . . 

^ Free-burning  White-Ash,  . 

155 

14,683,312 

44.98 

i Wyoming  Red-Ash,  . . 

14 

1,727,965 

5.30 

Total, 

169 

16,411,277 

50. 28 

Eastern  Middle, 

i Hard  White-Ash, 

^ Lehigh  Red-Ash, 

44 

11 

3,588,190 

1,510,494 

10. 99 
4.63 

Total, 

55 

5,098,684 

15.62 

f Hard  White-Ash, 

46 

4,572,762 

14.01 

Western  Middle, 

! F'ree-burning  White-Ash,  . 

1 Shamokin, 

20 

1,796,738 

5.50 

29 

1,409,854 

4.32 

[ Trevorton, 

2 

116,695 

.36 

Total,  

97 

7,896,049 

24. 19 

f Lykens  Valley  Red-Ash,  . 

8 

1,145,008 

3. 50 

1 Hard  White-Ash,  .... 

15 

1,045,687 

3.20 

Southern,  .... 

{ Free-burning  White-Ash,  . 

38 

629,473 

1.93 

Schuylkill  Red-Ash,  . . . 

14 

227,467 

.71 

( Lor  berry  Red- Ash,]  .... 

4 

101,836 

.31 

Total, 

79 

3,149,471 

9.65 

Western  Northern 

Lykens  Valley  White-Ash, 

1 

86,018 

0.26 

Grand  total. 

401 

32,641,499 

100. 00 

It  is  not  possible  from  this  grouping  of  the  coals  to  infer 
that  all  of  the  hard-ash  coals  are  of  equal  value  to  con- 
sumers,* since  the  value  of  an  individual  coal  as  fuel  is 
sometimes  moi’e  dependent  upon  the  care  vrith  which  it  is 

*In  this  connection  a paper  recently  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Chance  on  “The  Relative  Value  of  Coals  to 
the  Consumer,”  illustrated  by  a comparison  of  the  coals  mined  from  the  Free- 
port Lower  and, Kittanning  Lower  bituminous  beds  of  north-western  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  of  special  value. 
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prepared,  than  of  the  way  in  which  the  pnre  coal  ignites, 
burns,  or  the  color  of  the  ash  which  it  produces.  The 
grouping  of  the  coals  in  tliis  way,  however,  is  of  interest 
and  value  as  an  indication  of  the  general  varieties  and  the 
amount  of  each  produced. 

Composition  Pennsylvania  Anthracites. 

The  pressing  demand  which  has  been  made  on  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Pennsylvania  for  some  information  as  to 
the  fuel-value  of  different  coals,  has  led  to  a consideration 
of  what  is  the  composition  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  the  investigation. 

In  ascertaining  the  fuel-value  of  a coal  the  primary  con- 
sideration is  an  estimation  of  its  calorific  i^ower,  which  is 
generally  stated  in  units  of  weight  of  water  converted  into 
steam  by  the  combustion  of  one  unit  of  weight  of  coal. 
Analyses  showing  the  percentage  of  the  common  constitu- 
ents of  coal,  which  may  be  generally  classed  under  the 
heads  of  watei’,  volatile  matter,  fixed  carbon,  and  sulphur, 
and  the  amount  of  coke  produced,  are  all  important  ele- 
ments in  the  practical  valuation  of  a fuel.  A study  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  coal,  directly  connected  with  its  phys- 
ical structure,  and  a determination  of  the  amount  of  slate 
and  slaty  coal  which  exists  in  the  market  TDroduct,  resulting 
from  poor  mining  and  imperfect  preparation,  but  which 
might  be  economically  removed  by  mechanical  separation, 
are,  also,  questions  of  great  importance  to  the  consumer. 

Professor  Charles  E.  Munroe,  in  an  important  paper  on 
“ The  Valuation  of  Coal,”  says  : “ The  heat  developed  by 
a fuel  depends  upon  the  union  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
other  combustible  constituents  which  it  contains,  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  since,  also,  the  heat  ^Ji’oduced  by 
the  combustion  of  measured  quantities  of  each  of  these 
substances  in  oxygen  has  been  determined  with  great  accu- 
racy, it  would  appear  a simple  thing  to  determine  the  calo- 
rific power  of  a coal  by  subjecting  it  to  an  elementary  anal- 
ysis, and  calculating  from  the  weights  of  the  elementary 


*Proc.  U.  S.  N.  Inst.,  vol.  vi,  No.  xiii,  page  222. 
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substances  obtained  the  heat  produced  by  its  combustion  ; 
and  this  method  has  been  followed,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, in  the  past,  but  it  has  been  found  in  practice  to  gave 
very  erroneous  results.” 

This  conclusion  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the 
investigation  of  many  practical  chemists  and  physicists. 
The  tests  of  Sclieurer-Kestner  and  C.  Meunier,*  of  Euro- 
pean and  English  coals,  show  that  in  calculating  the  calo- 
rific power  by  the  ordinary  rule,  from  analyses  of  coal  spec- 
imens, and  determining  the  heat  of  combustion  by  direct 
experiment,  the  results  varied  at  times  as  much  as  15  per 
cent.  ; those  based  on  chemical  analyses  always  being 
lower  than  those  determined  by  practical  experiment. 

The  governmental  researches  made  by  Protessor  Johnson 
in  1842,  and  those  made  by  Quartermaster-General  M.  C. 
Meigs,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  January, 
1882,  prove  wide  differences  in  the  fuel -value  of  many  of 
the  Pennsylvania  anthracites,  and  clearly  indicate  the 
economy  in  the  purchase  of  special  coals,  although  at  the 
present  time  the  coal  trade  makes  no  reliable  distinction 
between  coals  which  by  tests  of  samples  have  been  shown 
to  have  different  evaporative  capacities. 

Mr.  William  Kent,  a member  of  the  Institute,  who  has 
given  the  fuel  question  much  attention,  admits  that  chemi- 
cal analyses  and  especially  ultimate  analyses  for  total  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  valuable  guides 
in  estimating  the  calorific  power  of  coal,  when  properly 
burned,  although  he  claims  that  the  results  of  the  tests  of 
Johnson  and  Meigs  indicate  a directly  opposite  conclusion. 

The  experimentsf  of  Professor  William  Foster  on  the 
composition  and  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  special 
reference  to  the  sidphur  and  nitrogen  contained  in  six  speci- 
mens of  coal,  representing  the  best  known  types  found  in 
many  jiartsof  the  United  Kingdom,  and  taken  from  widely 
separated  localities,  with  the  view  of  making  the  results  as 
representative  as  possible,  together  with  a discussion  of  the 


*Ann.j)hys.  et  chim.,  4 ser.,  t.  xxi,  et  xxvi. 
]Proc.  Inst,,  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixxvii,  part  iii. 
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paper  by  Mr.  I.  Lowtliian  Bell,  and  Sir  Frederick  Bram- 
well  and  others,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

A review  of  the  work  of  the  above  and  other  investiga- 
tors proves  the  practical  necessity  of  there  being  made  new 
and  extensive  tests  as  to  the  proximate  composition  and 
fuel-valne  of  American  coals. 

Such  tests  the  author  proposed  in  1883,*  should  be  made 
by  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  State  could  afford  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation sufficiently  extended  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Dewey,  Curator  of  Metallurgy,  National 
Museum,  within  the  past  year  has  suggested  an  admirable 
plan  for  making  practical  tests  of  American  coals,  and  it  is 
hoped  Congress  may  make  necessary  appropriations  for 
carrying  this  work  on. 

In  the  absence  of  more  elaborate  tests,  a statement  of  the 
composition  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  as  recently  de- 
termined by  Mr.  A.  S.  McCreath,  for  the  Geological  Survey; 
and  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson,  for  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest 
and  value. 

Various  percentages  of  fixed  carbon  have  been  assigned 
by  different  authorities  to  a typical  anthracite.  That  which 
has  been  most  generally  accepted  has  been  about  94,  with 
all  the  accidental  impurities,  such  as  tliose  which  are  gener- 
ally classified  under  ash  and  sulpliur,  eliminated.  Professor 
Rogers  (final  report  of  the  First  Survey,  Vol.  II,  pp.  969, 
970.)  gives  analyses  of  fifteen  specimens  of  hard  dry  Penn- 
sylvania anthracites,  which  show  an  average : of  fixed  car- 
bon, 88.05;  of  volatile  matter,  5.81;  of  ash.  6.14.  Elimin- 
ating the  ash  from  these  analyses,  the  percentage  of  the 
constituents  of  fuel  are  as  follows  : fixed  carbon,  93.8  ; and 
volatile  matter,  6.2. 

The  range  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  analyses  of  these  fifteen 
specimens  was  from  94  to  80 ; the  specimen  showing  the 
maximum  being  obtained  from  near  Pottsville,  and  that 
showing  the  minimum  from  near  Pine  Grove,  both  from  the 


* First  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Region,  page  xxxi. 
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Southern  field,  in  Schuylkill  county.  The  range  in  volatile 
matter  in  the  fifteen  analyses  is  from  1.40  to  9.53  ; the  mini- 
mum amount  being  in  the  same  Pottsville  specimen,  and 
the  maximum  in  a specimen  from  Black  Spring  Gap, 
The  range  in  ash  was  from  2.90  in  a specimen  from  Tamaqna, 
to  12.28  in  the  Pine  Grove  specimen.  These  results  are  cer- 
tainly misleading,  for  it  has  been  a long-recognized  fact, 
that  the  coals  obtained  in  the  Southern  field  do  not  contain 
the  highest  x^ercentages  of  fixed  carbon. 

Taylor  {Statistics  of  Coal,  2d  ed.,  x'-  609,)  gives  analyses 
of  a number  of  Pennsylvania  anthracites  rexiorted  from 
various  sources.  Twelve  sxiecimens  from  the  Panther  Creek 
basin,  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Tamaqua,  show  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Carbon,  

Volatile  matter, 

89.21 

92. 60 

86.00 

6.38 

8. 00 

4.45 

Ash, 

4.41 

7.00 

1.28 

Six  sxiecimens  from  the  Lehigh  region  gave  : 


Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Fixed  carbon, 

89.00 

92.30 

86.34 

Volatile  matter, 

7.05 

9.60 

5.36 

Ash, 

3.93 

8.73 

1.28 

All  of  these  analyses,  XJurticularly  those  given  by  Taylor, 
are  constantly  quoted  in  numerous  descrixitions  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  found  in  technical  x^Rblications,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  foreign  books  and  journals  have 
been  rexiorting  the  higher  results  ; so  that  the  oxiinion  XR‘e- 
vails,  that  the  hard  dry  anthracite  mined  in  the  State  will 
range  from  90  to  94  x^er  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  market 
product.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case,  as  the  recent  an- 
alyses made  by  Mr.  McCreath  show. 

The  results  which  have  been  rexiorted  in  the  Rogers  and 
Taylor  tables  referred  to  may  be  taken  as  those  of  analyses 
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of  mineralogical  specimens,  which  were  in  most  cases  care- 
fnlly  selected,  either  from  the  mined  coal  or  from  special 
portions  of  the  bed.  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  are  the  an- 
alyses a guarantee  of  the  character  of  the  coal  which  was 
being  mined  or  shipped  as  fuel  from  tlie  individual  locali- 
ties at  the  time  that  the  specimens  were  collected.  Even 
the  samples  which  were  collected  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  analyzed  and  tested  for  their  evaporative  capacity  by 
Johnson  for  the  Government,  in  1842,  were  not,  in  all  cases, 
fair  averages  of  the  coal  which  could  be  commanded  in  the 
market  from  the  different  mines  for  which  his  results  were 
reported. 

As  indications  of  the  composition  of  mineralogical  speci- 
mens, the  chemical  analysis  rei)orted  by  Rogers  and  John- 
son are  of  little  scientific  value,  without  a minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  characteristics  and  geological  associa- 
tions of  the  coal  for  which  they  stand.  This  conclusion 
could  be  substantiated  by  a number  of  instances  to  which 
reference  might  be  made ; notably,  one  where  an  experienced 
mining  expert  was  requested  to  collect  duplicate  samples 
from  a point  in  one  of  the  Mammoth  bed  mines  ; the  two 
sam]iles  when  analyzed,  showed  the  following  results  : 


Water. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Sulphur. 

Ash. 

Specimen  No.  1, 

2.590 

3. 853 

86. 233 

0.851 

6.443 

Specimen  No.  2, 

2. 440 

3.998 

80. 301 

0. 649 

12.612 

These  two  analyses  are  worthless  as  indications  of  the 
fuel-value  of  the  coal,  because  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  either  the  first  or  the  second  sanqile,  showing 
such  a wide  range  of  composition  from  the  other,  could  be 
taken  as  a fair  average  of  the  coal  shipped  from  this  mine. 
Nor  are  these  analyses  of  scientific  value  without  certain 
facts  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  the  coal  at  this 
special  point  to  suggest  some  reason  why  such  a wide  dif- 
ference should  exist. 

If  the  amount  of  combustible  matter  in  a coal  is  any  cri- 
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terion  of  its  fuel-value,  an  examination  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  survey  shows  how  ignorant  we  are  as  to 
the  actual  worth  of  the  different  coals  which  we  burn,  and 
how  readily  we  may  be  deceived  by  the  special  characteris- 
tics of  a coal  wliich  we  may  have  noticed,  and  b}^  which  we 
may  have  judged  of  its  heating  capacity. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  judgment 
of  the  trade  in  discriminating  between  different  coals,  one 
of  the  largest  miners  and  shippers  of  anthracite  coal,  who 
has  for  a great  many  years  been  connected  with  the  mines 
over  a wide  area  in  the  region,  was  requested  to  name  a 
number  of  coals  which  were  credited,  by  most  consumers, 
with  about  equal  value.  Samples  of  these  coals  were  col- 
lected from  one  or  two  hundred  tons,  as  they  were  ready 
to  be  shipped  to  market  ; the  amount  collected  from  each 
analysis  ranging  in  weight  from  one  to  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  then  reduced  b}"  the  ordinary  methods 
now  commonly  used  in  sampling  any  mineral  product  for 
qualitative  and  quantitative  tests.  The  number  of  samples 
obtained  in  this  way  was  thirty-three,  of  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Creath  reported  the  following  analyses. 

The  table  of  averages,  preceding  the  table  containing  the 
individual  analyses,  has  been  compiled  from  the  above  an- 
alyses ; they  show  the  mean  character  of  the  coal  obtained 
from  the  more  important  coal-beds  in  the  Northern  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes  Barre.  in  the  Eastern  Middle  (Le- 
high) field  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  in  the  Western  Mid- 
dle field  in  the  vicinity  of  Shenandoah,  and  in  the  Southern 
field  on  the  propertj^  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  between  Manch  Chunk  and  Tamaqua. 


Average  Composition  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite. 
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volatile  matter  and  fixed  carbon.  The  percentage  of  volatile  matter  is  not  as  great,  however,  as  that  contained  in  many  of  the 
coals  from  the  Shamokin  and  Eykeiis  Valley  Districts,  with  wliich  the  Loyalsock  coal  favorably  compares.  The  Shamokin  and 
Lykens  Valley  coals  are  called  anthracites  by  the  trade,  and  on  this  basis  the  trade  must  consider  Loyalsock  or  Bernice  ooal 
an  anthracite. 


Composition  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite. 
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A comparison  of  these  results  with  those  already  referred 
to,  as  ^iven  by  Taylor  for  the  Panther  Creek  basin,  shows 
Avide  differences.  The  two  Primrose  and  seven  Mammoth 
samples  reported  in  the  fable  for  the  Southern  field  came 
from  the  Panther  Creek  basin  ; the  average  of  the  two 
Primrose  coals  indicating  1.29  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of 
the  seven  Mammoth  specimens  5.4  per  cent,  less  fixed  car- 
bon than  Taylor’s  average  ; the  minimum  fixed  carbon  in 
the  Survey’s  analyses  being  78  as  against  86  in  Taylor’s 
table,  and  the  Survey’s  maximum  being  88  against  92.6. 

These  results  evidently  prove:  (1,)  that  the  samples 
which  were  collected  in  the  past  for  analyses  were  not  col- 
lected Avith  sufficient  care  ; for,  Avith  the  improvements 
wdiich  have  been  made  in  the  breaker-machinery,  and  the 
greater  care  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  coal  for  market, 
Ave  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  higher  percentages 
in  the  more  recent  analyses  ; and  (2,)  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  basis  upon  which  Pennsylvania  anthracite  has 
been  rated  in  the  past. 

The  analyses  given  in  the  above  table  are  of  coals  from 
all  sizes  (mixed)  Avhich  were  shipped  from  the  different  col- 
lieries. It  is  found  in  practice  that  after  the  coal  is  passed 
through  the  breaker  aud  screened  into  different  sizes  for 
shipment,  the  purity  of  the  different  sizes,  as  regards  fixed 
carbon  and  ash,  is  very  different.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
folloAving  analyses  of  specimens  collected  from  the  Hauto 
screen-building  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany : 


Kind  of  Coal. 

Water. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Sulphur. 

CD 

Total. 

Color  of  Ash. 

Egg,  .... 

1.722 

3.518 

88. 489 

.609 

5.662 

100 

Light  cream. 

Stove,  . . 

1. 426 

4. 156 

83. 672 

.572 

10. 174 

100 

Cream. 

Chestnut.  . . 

1.732 

4.046 

80.715 

.841 

12. 666 

100 

Cream. 

Pea,  . . 

1.700 

3.894 

79.045 

.697 

14.664 

100 

Cream. 

Buckwheat, 

1.690 

4.058 

76. 918 

.714 

16. 620 

100 

Cream. 

These  coals  are  separated  into  different  sizes  according  to 
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• 

the  mesh  of  the  screen  over  which  they  pass.  The  sizes 
noted  in  the  above  table  passed  over  and  through  sieve- 
meshes  of  the  following  dimensions  : 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Broken  or  grate, 

over  2. 5 

Egg, 

“ 2.5 

(( 

1.75 

Stove, 

“ 1.75 

(( 

1.25 

Chestnut, 

“ 1.25 

( ( 

.75 

Pea, 

“ .75 

U 

.50 

Buckwheat, 

“ .50 

u 

.25 

In  preparing  the  coal  for  market,  pieces  of  what  is  known 
as  bony  coal  are  picked  out  as  worthless  and  thrown  on  the 
dirt  bank.  The  luster  of  this  coal  is  dull,  and  it  has  a can- 
nelly  appearance  ; much  of  it  is  believed  to  be  as  good 
a fuel  coal  as  that  which  is  shipped  from  the  same 
colliery  to  market.  In  fact,  analyses  recently  made  of 
three  specimens*  of  this  bony  coal,  from  a certain  colliery, 
proved  them  to  contain  more  fuel-constituents  than  the  coal 
which  was  sold  to  the  trade,  f It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  good  bony  coal  be  called  “ cannel  anthracite.'’'’ 

All  the  analyses  upon  which  the  foregoing  statements  are 
based  were  made  subsequent  to  the  writing  of  the  First  Re- 
port of  Progress,  and  are  given  in  detail  in  the  prefatory 
letter  to  that  report. 

In  the  State  report  (GG)  on  the  geology  of  Lycoming  and 
Sullivan  counties,  a number  of  analyses  of  the  Bernice  or 
Loyalsock  coal  are  given.  The  characteristics  of  this  coal 
have  been  questioned  from  time  to  time,  not  only  by  the 
coal  trade,  but  by  analytical  chemists,  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain some  proofs  as  to  whether  the  analyses  which  have 
been  previously  made  were  of  average  samples,  and  indi- 
cated the  general  characteristics  of  the  coal,  other  samples 
were  collected  during  the  past  year,  and  have  just  been  an- 
alyzed by  Mr.  McCreath,  with  the  following  results  : 


*See  First  Report  of  Progress,  Anthracite  Coal  Region,  page  181. 
t An  incident  was  recently  related  to  me  by  a verj^  intelligent  miner,  where 
he  was  severely  reproved  by  a not  over-intelligent  mine  official  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  much  good  coal  was  evidently  being  thrown  away  on 
the  waste  dump,  merely  because  it  had  a bony  or  cannelly  appearance. 
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“Vo.  J.” 

“ No.  2.” 

“Vo.  S.” 

“ No.  4.’ 

Water  at  212°  F., 

. . . 3.670 

.976 

.654 

.650 

Volatile  matter,  . 

. . . 15.420 

9. 969 

9.501 

9. 405 

Fixed  carbon,  . 

. . . 71.341 

81. 236 

79.265 

83. 691 

Sulphur 

. . . .594 

1.274 

.665 

.909 

Ash,  ..... 

. . . 8.975 

6.545 

9.915 

5.345 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

Reddish 

Color  of  ash. 

Cream. 

Cray. 

White. 

Cray. 

Carbon-ratio,  . 

1 : 4.63 

1:  8.15 

1 : 8.34 

1 : 8.898 

Specimen  No.  1 is  from  what  is  known  as  Bed  A,  which 
underlies  the  Avorking  seam,  and  which  is  not  mined.  The 
coal  from  this  bed,  which  occurs  sixty  feet  below  the  bed 
which  is  mined,  is  true  bituminous,*  AAdiile  the  coal  from  the 
working  seam,  and  AAdiose  composition  is  shoAvn  in  the  an- 
alyses of  sxiecimens  2,  3.  and  4,  and  in  the  table  on  page 
14,  is  a true  anthracite,  according  to  the  trade  classification, 
or  a semi-anthracite  by  the  classification  referred  to  in  the 
early  jiart  of  this  paper. 

The  existence  of  these  two  beds  in  nearly  horizontal  ]Aosi- 
tions,  Avith  oidy  sixty  feet  of  rock  betAA^een  them,  and  under 
geological  conditions  more  nearly  resembling  those  found 
in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  than  in  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  region,  is  unique. 

A study  of  the  Bernice  anthracite  bed  and  of  the  under- 
lying bituminous  bed  in  conjunction  Avith  a consideration 
of  the  geological,  physical,  and  chemical  conditions  under 
which  the  other  Pennsylvania  anthracites,  the  Welsh  an- 
thracite, and  the  Belgian  bituminous  beds  exist,  Avould  seem 
to  lend  supjAort  to  the  belief  that  the  change  of  the  original 
vegetable  dexiosits  into  anthracite  has  |3robably  been  effected 
to  a great  extent  through  a chemical  xirocess,  by  Avhich  a 
liortion  of  the  carbon  has  been  oxidized,  forming  carbonic 
acid,  at  the  expense  of  the  combined  oxygen  ; a x)ortion  of 
the  combined  hydrogen  has  been  oxidized,  forming  Avater  ; 
and  a portion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  have  been  com- 


*The  composition  of  a specimen  of  coal  recently  taken  from  Bed  A at  the 
Meylert  opening  is  quite  different  from  that  taken  from  the  Jackson  opening, 
of  which  No.  1 is  an  analysis.  See  chapter  on  the  Loyalsock-Mehoopany  Coal- 
field in  this  report. 
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bined,  forming  marsh-gas.  The  removal  of  the  marsh-gas 
(carbureted  hydrogen)  in  this  way,  as  pointed  out  by  Bis- 
chof,  may  convert  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite. 

The  heat,  which  was  unquestionably  produced  in  the 
main  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields,  during  the  plication 
of  the  strata,  has  possibly  helped  the  process,  and  the 
water,  which  was  held  by  the  strata  in  their  semi-jilastic 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  when’the 
plication  took  place,  has  probably  been  a potent  aid,*  The 
absence  of  great  convolutions  in  the  strata  of  the  Bernice 
coal  basin  would  not  necessarily  invalidate  this  suggested 
explanation,  since  the  time  at  which  the  Belgian  field  was 
plicated  and  the  geological  conditions  under  which  it  took 
place,  may  account  for  the  coal-beds  being  bituminous 
rather  than  anthracite.  The  existence  of  two  coal-beds, 
one  bituminous  and  the  other  anthracite,  in  the  Bernice 
basin,  under  the  same  geological  conditions,  might  be  ac- 
counted for  more  readily  than  the  gradual  transition  of  a 
bituminous  bed  into  an  anthracite  bed  in  Wales. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  Why  should  the  coal-beds 
of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  basins  be  more  oxidized  than 
those  of  the  bituminous  fields  ? In  reiily.  Professor  Lesley 
suggests  this  answer;  “The  undisturbed  western  coal- 
measures  consist  largely  of  clay  strata  ; those  of  the  eastern 
coal  measures  consist  in  a much  larger  proportion  of  sand 
and  gravel.  This  would  favor  the  superior  oxidation  of  the 
latter.”  Another  important  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
the  circumstances,  subsequent  to  and  during  the  time  in 
which  the  vegetable  matter  which  composed  the  anthracite 
beds  was  accumulated,  were  probably  more  favorable  to 
this  oxidation.  While  the  plication  of  the  anthracite  re- 
gion would  not  seem  to  alone  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  anthracite  character  of  the  coals,  yet  the  time 
and  circumstances  under  which  this  plication  took  place 
were  probably  more  favorable  to  the  formation  of  anthra- 
cite in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Belgium.  Many  ideas  con- 


*Daubr6e  has  shown  that  a small  amount  of  water,  raised  to  a temperature 
of  between  300°  and  400°  C.,  may  be  the  cause  of  rock  metamorphism. 
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nected  with  this  suggested  explanation  have  been  thrown 
out  by  a nnmber  of  noted  English  and  American  authori- 
ties, whom  the  author  hopes  to  cite  in  a discussion  of  this 
subject  to  be  published  in  the  future,  and  who  are  not  noted 
in  this  brief  reference. 

In  January,  1885,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Cresson,  consulting 
chemist  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
for  publication,  a number  of  analyses  which  had  been  made 
for  his  company,  and  which  are  given  below.  These  an- 
alyses are  reproduced  here  from  Dr.  Cresson’ s manuscript 
tables,  and  they  form  a valuable  contribution  to  the  Survey 
Report. 

Other  analyses  are  now  being  made,  of  the  average  of 
whole  beds,  of  samples  of  300  pounds,  which  are  drawn 
from  the  shutes  as  the  coal  stands  ready  for  shipment,  and 
Dr.  Cresson  has  offered  to  give  the  Survey  copies  of  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  finished. 

The  first  table  contains  analyses  of  the  different  benches 
of  coal  composing  the  individual  beds  for  which  the  analyses 
stand,  and  the  second  table  gives  the  analyses  of  samples 
of  the  coals  which  were  shipped  to  market  from  the  indi- 
vidual collieries  at  the  time  that  the  analyses  were  made. 
The  former  are  of  great  value  as  indications  of  the  relative 
fuel  value  of  the  different  portions  of  the  several  coal-beds, 
and  are  important  guides  to  the  most  economical  mining  of 
the  coal-beds,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  marketable  pro- 
duct with  the  greatest  margin  of  profit,  and  the  latter  are 
of  special  interest  to  consumers. 


Analyses  of  Coals  from,  Six  Collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 

By  Dk.  Charles  M.  Cresson. 
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Dr.  Gresson,  in  commenting  on  tliese  analyses  at  the  time 
that  ininted  i)roofs  of  the  the  tables  were  submitted  to  him 
for  examination,  says  : 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  analyses  by  benches 
represent,  as  fairly  as  possible,  the  average  constitution  of 
each  bench,  and  that  the  analyses  by  collieries  represent 
very  fairly  the  coal  as  mined  for  the  market.” 

“ Tlie  tii'st  set  of  tables  were  intended  to  be  a guide  to 
the  mining  operations,  and  the  second  set  of  tables  show 
whether  or  not  the  knowledge  gained  has  been  followed  out 
in  mining  by  the  exclusion  of  those  ^larts  of  the  'oein  which 
contribute  inferior  product.” 

These  results  of  Dr.  Cresson’s  are  of  great  value  to  the  coal 
trade,  and  they  would  prove  of  still  greater  practical  utility 
if  information  was  at  hand  to  publish  in  conjunction  with 
the  analyses,  as  to  the  method  by  wddcli  the  samples  Avere 
collected.  Reference  to  this  has  already  been  made  on  page 
312,  and  the  details  connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
specimens  by  the  Survey,  for  the  analyses  Avhich  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  McCreath,  and  reported  above,  are  given  with 
minuteness  in  the  First  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Region,  page  xxxiii.  It  is  believed  time  a know- 
ledge of  such  details,  connected  with  the  sampling  of  coals, 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  trade  may  make  iiractical  use 
of  coal  analyses,  either  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  coal  from 
special  collieries. 


Chapter  III. 


Survey  of  the  Southern  Coal-field. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  Southeru  Anthracite  field 
is,  without  doubt,  more  complicated,  and  its  study  attended 
with  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
the  region.  This  results  from  the  greater  columnar  thick- 
ness of  the  Coal  Measures,  contained  within  the  synclinals, 
which  are  generally  of  less  width,  in  pro[)ortion  to  their 
depth,  than  most  of  the  synclinals  in  other  parts  of  the  re- 
gion ; in  consequence  the  dips  in  the  synclinals  and  along 
the  anticlinals  are  generally  much  steeper  than  elsewhere. 
These  facts  are  clearly  shown  in  the  tables  already  given  in 
the  general  descri23tion  of  the  Anthracite  Region,  where  the 
widths  and  depths  of  the  coal-basins  and  the  thickness  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  coal-beds  included,  are  stated. 

The  only  place  in  the  Southern  field  where  the  survey 
has  been  completed  is  in  the  Panther  Creek  valley,  lying 
between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Tamaqua,  a description  of  the 
geology  of  which  has  been  published  in  the  First  Report 
of  Progress.  The  original  plan  was  to  continue  this  survey 
west  from  Tamaqua,  when  that  east  of  the  same  place  had 
been  completed.  A number  of  after  considerations  made 
it  necessary  to  abandon  this  plan. 

The  following  is  a list  and  description  of  the  published 
sheets,  which  relate  to  the  Southern  field  : 

Mauch  Chunk,  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet  Ao.  I. 
Lansford,  “ “ “ “ “ II. 

Tamaqua,  “ “ “ “ “ III. 

drawn  on  a scale  of  800  feet  to  1 inch,  •TrT5Tj-oth  of  nature, 
showing  the  plan  of  all  the  mines  in  the  Panther  Creek 
valley,  and  the  shape  of  the  floor  of  the  Mammoth 
bed,  where  mined,  and  its  most  probable  structure  in 
undeveloped  areas,  by  contour  curve  lines,  50  feet  verti- 
cally apart. 
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OjSte  Topographical  Sheet,  scale  1,600  feet  to  1 inch, 
of  nature,  showing  the  toj)ography  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  Panther  Creek  valley,  by  contour  curve  lines, 
10  feet  vertically  apart,  by  R.  P.  Rotliwell,  Mining  En- 
ginet^r. 

Three  Cross  Section  Sheets,  scale  400  feet  to  1 inch, 
^j,Lj5-th  of  nature,  showing  the  -geological  structure  of 
the  coal  basins,  bj^  12  cross  sections,  &c. 

Three  Columnar  Section  Sheets,  showing  the  thickness 
and  character  of  the  coal  measures,  scale  40  feet  to  1 
inch,  ^(Iroth  of  nature  ; of  the  coal-beds,  scale  10  feet 
to  1 inch,  x|-oth  of  nature;  and  of  the  Carboniferous 
(Pottsville)  Conglomerate,  scale  100  feet  to  1 inch, 
of  nature. 

Three. MrscELLANEOUS  Sheets  as  follows  : 

Sheet  No.  I,  containing  a diagram  showing  the  surface  area 
of  the  Panther  Creek  Coal-basin,  underlaid  by  the 
Mammoth  bed  (E  or  Top  Split)  and  the  actual  area  of 
the  floor  of  the  coal-bed  developed  into  a horizontal 
plane,  scale  2,400  feet  to  1 inch,  ^-J-y-yth  of  nature  ; ac- 
companied by  tables  showing  the  surface  areas  of  the 
basin,  underlaid  by  the  Cl  and  F (Upper  and  Lower  Red 
Ash.)  Mammotli  (E,)and  Buck  Mountain  coal  beds,  to- 
getlier  with  the  actual  area  of  the  floor  of  each  coal-bed 
in  acres  and  square  miles. 

Sheet  No.  11,  contaiiung  a iweliminary  General  Map  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal-flekls  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  scale  -g-o u^u o RRtnre,  columnar  sec- 
tions of  the  coal  measures  in  prominent  localities,  and 
a list  of  the  operating  collieries  and  their  production 
in  1881. 

Sheet  No.  Ill,  diagram  and  tables  showing  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  since  1820, 
and  the  amount  produced  in  each  region,  together  with 
the  tonnage  of  the  transporting  companies,  since  1870, 
compiled  by  P.  W.  Sheafer,  Mining  Engineer,  and  John 
II.  Jones,  Accountant  of  the  transporting  companies. 

The  general  features  of  the  structure  of  the  coal-basins 

in  the  Southern  field  are  illustrated  by  the  Nesquehoning 
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cross-section  already  given  (Fig.  2,  page  283).  The  details 
of  the  structure  in  each  locality  will  be  found  to  differ,  of 
course,  from  the  details  in  the  Nesqnehoning  section. 

A general  idea  of  the  colntnnar  structure  of  the  Coal 
Measures  and  the  relationship  of  the  coal-beds  can  be  gotten 
from  the  following  two  sections  ; one  measured  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Tamaqna  and  the  other  in  the  Pottsville  district. 
The  relationship  of  these  sections,  to  others  in  the  anthra- 
cite region,  is  shown  on  miscellaneous  sheet  No.  11,  in  the 
Panther  Creek  atlas,  (Atlas  Southern  Anthracite  Field, 
Vol.  I,  AA.) 

Section  in  the  Panther  Creeh  Basin,  at  Tainaqua. — Au- 
thority: Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  and 
Geolog  ical  S urvey . * 

Upper  Red  Ash  Group.  Rock.  Coal  beds.  Total. 


1. 

Interval 

216' 

to 

216' 

2. 

Third  Upper  Red  Ash  coad-bbd, 

1' 

to 

217' 

3. 

Interval,  . . 

63' 

to 

280' 

4. 

Second  Upper  Red  Ash  coal-bed, 

3' 

to 

283' 

5 

Interval,  , . 

106' 

to 

389' 

6. 

First  Upper  Red  Ash  coal-bed. 

4' 

to 

393' 

7. 

Interval,  ....  .... 

Lower  Red  Ash  Group, 

158' 

to 

551' 

7. 

Interval, 

8. 

Coal-bed,  \ 

2' 

to 

553' 

9. 

Interval,  . t Second  Twin  beds. 

13' 

to 

566' 

10. 

Coal-bed,  ' 

2' 

to 

568' 

11. 

Interval,  ....  

128' 

to 

696' 

12. 

Coal-bed,  • . ) 

2' 

to 

698' 

13. 

Interval,  . . V First  Twin  beds. 

13' 

to 

711' 

14. 

Coal-bed,  . . ' ' 

2' 

to 

713' 

15. 

Interval,  

38' 

to 

751' 

16. 

Jock  coal-bed, 

7' 

to 

758' 

17. 

Interval,  

92' 

to 

850' 

18. 

Washington  coal-bed, 

3' 

to 

853' 

19. 

Interval,  . . 

84' 

to 

937' 

20. 

G,  or  Upper  Red  Ash,  coal-bed. 

6' 

to 

943' 

21. 

Interval,  

46' 

to 

989' 

22. 

Bony  coal-bed, 

4' 

to 

993' 

23. 

Interval,  

55' 

to 

1048' 

24. 

F,  or  Lower  Red  Ash,  coal-bed. 

10' 

to 

1058' 

White  Ash  Group. 

25. 

Interval, 

211' 

to 

1269' 

*See  Mine  sheet  No.  Ill  and  Columnar  Section  sheet  No.  II. 
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26. 

E COAL-BED,  . . . 

• 1 

1 

r 

[ 45' 

24' 

to 

1293' 

27. 

Interval,  . . . 

Mam- 

to 

1338' 

28. 

Cross-cot  coal-bed,  t 

MOTH 

5' 

to 

1343' 

29. 

Interval, 

1 

. 1 

COAL 

! 48' 

to 

1391' 

30. 

D coal-bed,  . . . 

. J 

BED. 

1 

12' 

to 

1403' 

31. 

Interval, 

. 122' 

to 

1525' 

32. 

C coal-bed,  .... 

, 

8' 

to 

1533' 

33. 

Interval,  

. 175' 

to 

1708' 

34. 

Coal-bed 

35. 

Interval,  

. 55' 

to 

1763' 

36. 

B coal-bed,  .... 

9' 

to 

1772' 

37. 

Interval,  

. 115' 

to 

1887' 

38. 

A COAL-BED,  . . . 

16' 

to 

1903' 

Lykens  Valley  Group. 

39. 

Interval, 

. 240' 

to 

2143' 

40. 

Upper  IjYkens  Valley  coal-bed. 

1 

6' 

to 

2149' 

41. 

Interval, 

. 145' 

to 

2294' 

42. 

Lower  Lykens  Valley  coal-bed 

Total  thickness  of  rock. 

. 2168' 

coal-beds,  . . 
coal  measures, 


126' 


2294' 


This  section  is  unlike  the  section  given  for  the  Pottsville 
basin,  innsniuch  as  it  represents  the  succession  of  strata  in 
one  localitjn  The  ineasni'einents  were  made  in  and  about 
the  mines  north  of  Tamaqna,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little 
Schnylkill  river,  and  throngh  the  Locnst  Mountain  gap, 
where  the  entire  series  of  strata,  represented  in  the  section, 
dip  away  from  the  Locnst  INfonntain  sonth-west,  toward  the 
town  of  Tamaqna,  to  a point  on  the  liver  midway  between 
Elm  and  Vine  streets.  Here  a reverse  dip  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Panther  Creek  basin  is  encountered,  the  center  of  the 
basin  or  synclinal  being  located  at  this  point.  In  other 
words,  if  a diamond  drill-hole  should  be  started  at  the  point 
indicated,  and  drilled  in  a direction  (N.  18°  30'  W.)  perpen- 
dicular to  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
pendicular to  the  dip  or  pitch  of  the  beds,  or  at  an  angle  of 
30  degrees  with  the  horizon,  the  section  here  given  should 
show  the  coal-beds  and  tlieir  distances  apart,  as  they  would 
be  found  in  the  drill-hole.* 


*The  coal-beds  at  Tamaqua  were  originally  named  from  A to  T ; A being 
tlie  first  bed  which  was  known  at  that  time  in  the  Locust  Mountain  gap  going 
soutti,  and  T being  the  most  southern  bed  which  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
Sharp  Mountain  gap.  Although  it  was  a well-recognized  fact  by  those  who 
had  some  understanding  of  the  geology  of  the  Tamaqua  section,  that  the  same 
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Section  in  the  Pottscilte  Basin — Authority:  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and.  Iron  Conip>any. 

Belmont  Estate,  east  of  Pottsville.  Rock.  Coal  beds.  Total. 


1.  Lewis  coal-bed, 

8' 

to 

8' 

2.  Interval, 

210' 

to 

218' 

3.  Spohn  coal-bed, 

8' 

to 

226' 

4.  Interval,  ....  

210' 

to 

436' 

5.  Palmer  coal-bed, 

3' 

to 

439' 

6.  Interval, 

263' 

to 

702' 

7.  Charlie  Pott  coal-bed, 

3' 

to 

705' 

8.  Interval, 

78' 

to 

783' 

9.  Clarkson  coal-bed, 

7' 

to 

790' 

10.  Interval, 

83' 

to 

873' 

11.  Selkirk  coal-bed,  

7' 

to 

880' 

12.  Interval,  

120' 

to 

1000' 

13.  Leader  of  coal, 

3' 

to 

1003' 

14.  Interval,  

In  vicinity  of  Pottsville  Shafts. 

45' 

to 

1048' 

15.  Peach  Mountain  coal-bed,  .... 

5' 

to 

1053' 

16.  Interval,  

60' 

to 

1113' 

17.  Coal-bed, 

3' 

to 

1116' 

18.  Interval,  . . 

58 

to 

1174' 

19.  Little  Tracy  coal-bed, 

6' 

to 

1180' 

20.  Interval,  

198' 

to 

1378' 

21.  Coal-bed, 

2' 

to 

1380' 

22.  Interval, 

40' 

to 

1420' 

23.  Little  Diamond  coal-bed,  .... 

3' 

to 

1423' 

24.  Interval,  ....  

122' 

to 

1545' 

25.  Diamond  coal-bed, 

6' 

to 

1551 

26.  Interval, 

158' 

to 

1709' 

27.  Little  Orchard  coal-bed,  .... 

3' 

to 

1712' 

28.  Interval,  . 

25' 

to 

1737' 

29.  Orchard  coal-bed, 

4' 

to 

1741' 

30.  Interval,  

190' 

to 

1931' 

31.  Primrose  coal-bed, 

8' 

to 

1939' 

32.  Interval,  . . 

91' 

to 

2030' 

33.  Holmes  coal-bed, 

4' 

to 

2034' 

34.  Interval,  . . 

70' 

to 

2104' 

35.  Leader  OF-CoAL,  

4' 

to 

2108' 

36.  Interval,  . . 

140' 

to 

2248' 

37.  Mammoth  (Top  Split)  coal-bed,  . 

7' 

to 

2255' 

38.  Interval,  

15' 

to 

2270' 

39.  Mammoth  (Bottom  Split)  coal-bed 

25' 

to 

2295' 

bed  at  different  outcrops  and  in  different  basins  was  assigned  different  letters, 
yet  the  idea  that  there  were  actually  20  individual  coal-beds,  one  above  the 
other,  at  Tamaqua,  was  quite  prevalent.  My  attention  was  only  recently 
called  to  this  fact  by  an  engineer  in  the  region,  who  thought  that  even  now, 
there  were  many  persons  in  the  coal  region  who  believed  in  the  existence  of 
all  of  these  separate  beds. 
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40.  Interval,  

. 60' 

to  2355' 

41.  Skidmore  coal-bed, 

8' 

to  2363' 

42.  Interval,  

to 

to  2435' 

43.  Sevex-Foot  coal-bed, 

3' 

to  2438' 

44.  Interval,  

. 80' 

to  2518' 

45.  Leader  of  coal. 

46.  Interval,  

. 25' 

to  2543' 

47.  Leader  of  coal,  

2' 

to  2545' 

48.  Interval, 

. 25' 

to  2570' 

49.  Buck  Mountain  coal-bed,  . . . 

8' 

to  2578' 

Eckert  Colliery,  Tremont. 

50.  Interval,  

. 554' 

to  3132' 

51.  Coal-bed, 

2' 

to  3134' 

52.  Interval,  

. 50' 

to  3184' 

53.  Coal-bed,  

2' 

to  3180' 

54.  Interval,  

to  3241' 

55.  Lykens  Valley  coal-bed,  . . . 

. 

10' 

to  3251' 

1 ■ 

..  1 .. 

— , . 

Total  thickness  of  rock, 

“ “ coal-beds. 

. 3097' 

154' 

“ “ coal  measures. 

3251' 

The  upper  part  of  this  section,  above  the  Peach  Mount- 
ain bed,  is  located  about  14  miles  (air-line)  east  of  Tremont, 
at  which  point  the  lower  part  of  the  section  below  the  Buck 
Mountain  bed  has  been  measured,  while  the  section  between 
these  two  beds,  (Peach  Mountain  and  Buck  Mountain,) 
measured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pottsville  shafts,  is  between 
Tremont  and  the  Belmont  estate — in  fact,  but  a shoi't  dis- 
tance west  of  the  latter  locality.  The  entire  section,  as  it 
has  been  compiled  and  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  Bard  Wells, 
late  Assistant  txeologist,  may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  the 
succession  and  thickness  of  the  strata  of  the  Southern 
held,  but  does  not  necessarily  represent  what  would  be  ab- 
solutely found  in  any  one  place  by  commencing  to  drill  in 
the  Lewis  bed  and  piei’cing  the  entire  series  doAvn  to  the 
L^dvens  Malley  coal-bed. 

The  names  assigned  to  the  beds  in  this  section  are  not 
universally  accepted  by  the  local  engineers  and  geologists 
in  the  Southern  held.  Other  systems  of  naming  have  been 
repoi'ted,  wdiich  may  ultimately  prove  preferable  to  the 
above.  A discussion  of  this  subject  is  deferred  until  the 
hnal  rejiort. 

Prior  to  the  year  1858  the  Schuylkill  region,  wdiich  has 
ahvays  been  considered  to  include  all  the  Western  Middle 
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Coal-field,  and  that  portion  of  the  Sonthern  Coal-field  west 
of  Tamaqna,  produced  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  an- 
thracite coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  this  coal 
was  taken  from  the  Sonthern  field,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  most  active  mining  oioerations,  especially  in  the  two 
decades  immediately  preceding  1858.  Most  of  this  early 
mining  had  been  done  in  coal-beds  situated  above  water- 
level.  As  much  of  the  coal  above  water-level  became  grad- 
ually exhausted,  it  was  necessary  to  mine  below  this  level. 
When  it  became  necessary  for  the  operators  to  sink  slopes 
and  shafts  to  obtain  coal,  those  portions  of  the  region  were 
sought  where  the  basins  were  the  shallowest  and  the  dip  the 
flattest ; and,  in  consequence,  subsequent  to  1858  mining- 
operations  were  gradually  extended  thronghont  the  Wyo- 
ming, Lackawanna,  Mahanoy,  Shenandoah,  Shamokin,  and 
Lehigh  regions. 

Mining  operations  in  the  Sonthern  Coal-field  were  grad- 
ually abandoned,  not  because  the  lands  upon  which  they 
had  been  carried  on  were  either  exhausted  or  contained  no 
good  coal,  but  because  the  coal,  dipping  at  high  angles,  oc- 
curred at  considerable  depths  below  the  surface,  and  could 
not  be  so  economically  worked. 

The  location  of  the  most  active  developments  during  the 
two  years  preceding  1885,  can  be  best  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  production  of  the  individual  coal- 
fields : 


Field. 

1883. 

1883. 

1884. 

I884. 

Tons.* 

Percentage. 

Tons. 

Percentage. 

Northern  Field,  . . 

16,570,425 

48.80 

16,411,277 

50.28 

Eastern  Middle  Field,  . 

5,586,S97 

16.45 

5,098,684 

15.62 

Western  Middle  Field 

, 8,552,915 

25.19 

7,896,049 

24.19 

Southern  Field,  . . . 

3,161,718 

9.31 

3,149,471 

9.65 

Loyalsock  Field,  . . . 

84,376 

0.25 

86,018 

0.26 

Total  production,  . 

33,955,831 

100.00 

32,641,499 

100.00 

During  the  time  that  mining  was  most  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  the  Southern  field,  it  was  mostly  in  the  interest 
of  small  corporations  or  of  individual  operators,  and  much 
of  the  most  valuable  information  which  was  obtained,  con- 
nected not  onh"  with  these  mines,  but  with  the  geological 
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stractlire  which  encountered,  is  contained  in  memo- 

randa, on  maps  or  sections  most  of  which  are  in  the  private 
possession  of  persons  who  were  connected  with  this  devel- 
opment. This  material  is  being  gradually  scattered,  due 
either  to  the  lack  of  present  pecuniary  interest  in  the  pro- 
perties to  which  it  relates,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  hold- 
ing it,  or  to  the  death  of  the  persons  who  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  records  to  explain  them. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  intricacies  connected 
with  the  geological  structure,  make  it  desirable  that  the 
survey  of  this  interesting  region  should  be  continuously 
prosecuted.  The  insufficient  State  appropriation  made  to 
the  Survey,  and  the  demand  for  the  commencement  of  work 
in  other  coal-fields,  already  referred  to  at  considerable  length, 
made  it  necessai-y  to  tenpiorarily  postpone  work  in  this  field, 
where  moi'e  work  had  already  been  done  than  in  any  other 
one  district. 

A necessary  antecedent  to  geological  work  in  the  Southern 
field  is  an  accurate  topographical  map  showing  the  surface 
features  bj'-  contour  curve  lines.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make 
sucli  a survey  and  construct  such  a map  on  a scale  of  600 
feet  to  1 incli,  with  contour  curve  lines  10  feet  vertically 
ajiart,  of  the  entire  Southern  Coal-field  west  of  Tamaqua, 
before  making  any  special  geological  investigations  within 
this  area. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  1887  may  make  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  enable  this  topographical  work  to 
be  commenced. 


Chapter  IV. 

Survey  of  the  Western  Middle  Coal-field. 

The  survey  of  the  Western  Middle  Anthracite  held  was 
commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City  and  Shenan- 
doah in  Angnst,  1880.  Tlie  area  between  these  two  towns 
was  selected  as  a starting  point  for  the  survey  in  this  held 
on  account  of  the  extensive  mining  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  this  locality,  and  the  complete  shax)e  of  the  maps  and 
sections  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  relative  to  the  Mahanoy  and 
Shenandoah  mines.  At  that  time  a dehnite  plan  for  carry- 
ing on  the  anthracite  survey  had  not  been  formed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  necessary  studies  could  be  best  made  here, 
which  would  enable  me  to  devise  a general  plan  of  work  for 
the  entire  region. 

The  map  and  sections  of  this  territory  which  Avere  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  December,  1880,  were  placed  immedi- 
ately in  the  engraver’s  hands  for  printing,  and  were  subse- 
quently published  in  Report  A^,  upon  the  “Causes,  Kinds, 
and  Amonnt  of  Waste  of  Anthracite,”  by  Franklin  Platt, 
which  was  issued  early  in  the  year  1881.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  map  I was  aided  by  my  assistants,  Messrs.  A.  ^V. 
Sheafer  and  (}.  Morris,  and  by  the  mining  engineers  of  the 
Philadel];)hia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  This  map 
formed  a basis  of  a common  plan  which  Avas  subsequently 
adopted  for  mapping  the  entire  region. 

In  addition  to  this  map,  Avhich  Avas  published  in  Report 
A2,  a special  edition  was  printed,  Avhich  Avas  accompanied 
by  a short  descriptive  pamphlet  and  freely  circulated 
through  the  coal-fields,  liberal  criticism  being  solicited  from 
mining  engineers  and  coal  operators.  The  map  was  gener- 
ally approved,  and  the  plan  Avas  commented  upon  by  many 
of  the  mining  engineers,  who  accepted  it  as  the  best  Avhicli 
could  be  designed  for  carrying  on  the  Avork.  In  July,  1881, 
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a corps  was  regular]}^  organized,  under  my  personal  direc- 
tion and  under  the  immediate  field  supervision  of  Mr.  A. 
W.  Slieafei-,  who  continued  in  charge  of  the  field  party 
until  June,  1882,  when  he  resigned  from  the  Survey,  and 
was  sncipeded  by  Mr.  Bard  Wells,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  field  party  until  Septembei',  1885,  when  he  too  resigned 
his  commission  in  order  to  form  more  lucrative  private  con- 
nections. 

During  the  last  three  j^ears  Mr.  Wells  was  directly  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  11.  N.  Sims  and  several  field  aids.  All  of 
these  gentlemen  have  shown  a personal  interest  in  the  work  ; 
and,  by  their  faithful  and  conscientious  methods  have  ac- 
complished flattering  results. 

The  sheets  which  have  so  far  been  published,  and  which 
relate  to  this  coal-field,  are  contained  in  the  Western  Mid- 
dle Coal-field  Atlas,  Part  I,  which  is  composed  of  11  sheets, 
as  follows  ; 

Four  Mine  and  Geological  Sheets,  scale  800  feet  to  1 
inch,  RidHi'e  showing  the  plan  of  all  the  mines 

and  the  shape  of  the  floor  of  the  Mammoth  Bed,  where 
mined,  and  its  most  probable  structure  in  undeveloped 
areas,  by  contour  curve  lines,  50  feet  vertically  apart. 

1.  No.  I,  Delano  Sheet,  between  Delano  and  Mahanoy 

City,  in  Schuylkill  county. 

2.  No.  II,  Shenandoah  Sheet,  between  Mahanoy  City, 

Shenandoah,  and  Gilberton,  in  Schuylkill  county. 

3.  No.  Ill,  Girardville  Sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Frackville 

and  Girardville,  in  Scliuylkill  and  Columbia  counties. 

4.  No.  IV,  Ashland  Sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Ashland,  Locust 

Dale,  Centralia  and  Montana,  in  Schuylkill,  Columbia, 
and  Northumberland  counties. 

TiiitEE  Topographical  Shep:ts,  scale  1600  feet  to  one  inch, 
ToVrof*^  of  nature,  showing  the  topography  of  the  sur- 
face by  contour  curve  lines  40  feet  vertically  apart. 

5.  No.  I,  Mahanoy  City  and  Delano  Sheet,  in  the  vi- 

cinity of  Quakake  Junction,  Delano,  and  Mahanoy 
Citv,  in  Schuylkill  county  ; embraces  the  area  on  Mine 
Sheet  No.  I. 
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6.  No.  II,  Shenandoah  and  Gtirardville  Sheet,  in  the 

vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City,  Shenandoah,  Frackville  and 
Girardville  in  Schnyikill  and  Columbia  counties  ; em- 
braces area  on  Mine  Sheets  Nos.  II  and  III. 

7.  No.  Ill,  Ashland  and  Mt.  Carmel  Sheet,  in  the  vi- 

cinity of  Ashland,  Locust  Dale,  Centralia,  Montana, 
and  Mt.  Carmel,  in  Schnyikill,  Columbia,  and  North- 
umberland counties;  embraces  area  on  Mine  Sheets 
Nos.  IV  and  Y. 

Four  Cross  Section  Sheets,  containing  vertical  cross  sec- 
tions exhibiting  the  geological  structure  of  the  coal- 
beds. Scale  of  sections,  400  feet  to  1 inch, 
nature. 

8.  No.  I Sheet  contains  4 sections  between  East  Mahanoj" 

tunnel  and  West  Mahanoy  City. 

9.  No.  II  Sheet  contains  5 sections  between  West  Mahanoy 

City  and  Mahanoy  Plane. 

10.  No.  Ill  Sheet  contains  4 sections  between  Mahanoy 
Plane  and  Girardville. 

11.  No.  lY  Sheet  contains  2 detail  and  11  skeleton  sections 
between  East  Mahanoy  tunnel  and  Locust  Dale. 

This  atlas  is  incomplete,  as  it  does  not  contain  any  sheets 
of  columnar  sections,  exhibiting  either  the  structure  of  the 
coal-beds  or  of  the  rocks  included  between  them.  Such 
sheets  have  been  published  in  the  other  three  atlases  relat- 
ing to  the  Southern,  Eastern  Middle,  and  Northern  fields, 
respectively.  During  the  time  that  the  mine  and  cross  sec- 
tion sheets  were  being  constructed,  the  Survey  corj^s  col- 
lected a number  of  section  records,  of  strata  cut  in  bore 
holes  and  tunnels.  In  addition,  many  sections  of  coal-beds 
were  obtained,  and  wherever  positive  information  was  had 
as  to  the  dip  of  the  strata  represented  in  the  sections,  the 
thicknesses  of  the  individual  strata  were  reduced  so  as  to 
show  the  absolute  thickness  of  each  stratum,  perpendicular 
to  the  bedding. 

Twenty-four  rock  columnar  sections  have  been  constructed 
of  the  strata  lying  between  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No. 
XII,  and  the  highest  coal-bed  between  Ashland  and  Delano. 
Eleven  of  these  sections  were  measured  by  the  Survey  corjDs. 
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In  comparing-  the  sections,  wliich  were  not  measured  by 
the  Survey,  with  each  other,  a number  of  inconsistencies 
were  discovered  in  the  naming  of  the  different  strata  in  the 
several  sections  ; this  resulted  not  from  any  personal  error 
or  lack  of  proper  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  observer  by 
whom  the  sections  were  measured  on  the  ground,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  different  sections  were  measured  by  differ- 
ent persons  ; what  has  been  called  sandstone  in  one  section 
may  really  be  identical  with  another  stratum  in  an  adjoin- 
ing section,  but  which  has  lieen  named  sandy  slate.  In 
other  sections  the  only  distinction  which  has  been  made  has 
been  between  slate  and  those  strata  which  were  composed 
largely  of  sand  ; slaty  sandstone,  line  sandstone,  coarse 
sandstone,  and  even  conglomerate,  all  have  sometimes  been 
described  by  the  general  word  “roc/i:.” 

It  was  not  thought  wise  to  deduce  any  geological  conclu- 
sions, as  to  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  different  strata 
from  point  to  point,  unless  the  sections  could  first  be  gone 
over  in  the  field,  as  similar  sections  have  been  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  region,  and  consistent  names  could  be  applied 
to  the  stratificationof  all  the  sections. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  coal-beds,  as  many  as  503  measure- 
ments of  coal-beds  in  different  localities  have  been  reported 
to  the  Surve}^,  by  the  mining  engineers  of  the  different  com- 
panies. The  location  in  the  mines  of  nearly  one  sixth  of 
these  sections  is  not  definitely  known,  and  in  many  cases 
no  mention  is  made  as  to  which  is  the  top  or  the  bottom  of 
the  bed. 

In  some  collieries  in  this  region  there  are  places  in  the 
mines  where  the  top  or  bottom  bench  of  the  coal-bed  does 
not  contain  coal  that  is  profitable  to  mine,  and,  in  measur- 
ing sections  at  these  points,  it  is  sometimes  the  custom  of 
the  engineers,  to  report  in  their  sections  only  that  portion 
of  the  bed  which  is  considered  to  be  of  mining  value.  The 
worthless  portions  of  the  bed,  above  or  below  the  good  coal, 
at  certain  ^loints  sometimes  changes  in  character  so  quickly, 
that  it  is  profitable  fo  mine,  but  a short  distance  away,  por- 
tions of  the  coal-bed  not  noted  in  measured  sections.  Unless 
it  is  possible,  in  all  cases,  to  discriminate  between  these  sec- 
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tions,  and  state  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bed  from  the 
to})  rock  above  which  there  is  no  coal,  down  to  the  bottom 
rock  below  which  there  is  no  coal,  it  Avould  be  nnfair  to  pub- 
ish  any  one  section  as  representative  of  a collier\p  or  even 
a portion  of  it,  except  Avhere  the  boundaries  of  definite  por- 
tions of  the  mine  workings,  referred  to,  should  be  clearly 
noted. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Survej"  to  extend  the  in- 
vestigations in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Western  Middle  Coal- 
field  to  embrace  a colliery  examination  similar  to  that  which 
was  made  in  the  Panther  Creek  coal-basin,  the  results  of 
which  are  published  in  considerable  detail  in  the  First  Re- 
X)Ort  of  Progress. 

Much  work  has  already  been  done  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  tables  have  been  constructed  showing  the  surface 
tireas  of  the  different  properties  in  the  ^'N'estern  Middle  Coal- 
field between  Delano  and  Ashland,  included  on-Mine  Sheets 
I,  II,  HI.  and  IV,  which  are  underlaid  by  the  different  coal- 
beds and  the  areas  of  the  floor  of  these  coal-beds  for  the  indi- 
vidual properties.  A map  has  also  been  constructed  sliow- 
ingall  the  property  lines  in  this  area,  with  the  approximate 
outcrop  of  each  of  the  coal-beds  contained  in  the  individual 
properties.  After  this  work  was  completed,  it  was  expect- 
ed, that  we  Avould  have  had  iu  our  jiossession  a sufficient 
number  of  columnar  sections  of  the  coal-beds,  to  permit  of 
a general  estimate  being  made,  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
which  was  originally  contained  in  the  areas  embraced  by 
each  mine  sheet,  and  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  different 
coal-beds  which  still  remains  for  mining. 

The  number  of  sections  of  the  coal-beds  was  found  to  be 
too  few,  to  supply  sufficient  information,  to  permit  of  an  es- 
timate of  the  average  thickness  of  any  one  bed  under  any 
detinite  area  ; and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  extend 
these  investigations,  until  considerable  additional  work  had 
been  done  in  the  field  by  the  Survey  cor^js,  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  mining  engineers,  whose  assistance,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  questions,  is  indispensable.  Tliis  assist- 
ance has  always  been  generously  afforded  the  Survey,  when- 
ever it  has  been  requested.  It  Avas  expected  that  this 
22 
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investigation  would  Lave  been  completed  during  the  past 
held  season. 

A complete  report  on  the  eastern  end  ot  this  coal -held 
similar  to  that  which  is  published,  in  the  First  Report  of 
Progress,  for  the  Panther  Creek  coal-basin  could  have  been 
pi'er)ared  for  the  jjress,  but  the  small  amount  of  money  ap- 
])ropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  Survey  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  corps  which  had  been  working  in  this  held.  It  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  delay  the  luiblication  of  tlie  descrip- 
tive I'epoi’t  on  the  area  embraced  within  the  four  mine  sheets, 
Avhich  have  been  published  for  this  held,  until  it  can  be 
made  com],)lete.  A brief  reference  to  these  mine  sheets, 
however,  maj^  l)e  of  interest  and  prove  useful,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  more  detailed  report. 

The  eastern  border  of  Sheet  No.  I is  about  one  quarter  of 
a mile  east  of  Delano,  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  Sheets 
N os.  I,  II,  III.  and  IV  taken  together  embrace  that  portion 
of  the  coal-basin  westward  to  a line  one  sixth  of  a mile  east 
ot  Mount  Carmel,  in  Columbia  county.  These  sheets  have 
been  so  arranged  that  the  north  and  south  borders  are  con- 
tinuous straight  lines.  Within  this  area  are  situated  the 
following  prominent  towns  : Delano,  New  Boston,  Maha- 
noy  City,  Shenandoah,  Gilberton,  Frackville,  Mahanoy 
Plane,  Ashland,  Centralia,  Locust  Gap  and  Montana. 

The  general  ])lan  for  rex)resenting  the  topography,  geol 
ogy  and  mining  features  on  these  maps  is  the  same  as  that 
which  has  been  described  in  detail  in  Report  I,  and  calls 
for  no  further  I'eference  in  this  place. 

Mine  and  Geological  sheet  No.  I,  or  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delano,  on  the  east,  and  Mahanoy  City  on  the  Avest,  em- 
braces mine  Avorkings  on  the  folloAving  coal-beds  : Holmes, 
Avhich  is  sometimes  locally  called  the  Primrose;  the  Top, 
Middle,  and  Bottom  members  of  the  Mammoth  ; the  Skid- 
more; Seven-Foot;  and  Buck  Mountain.  These  beds  are 
all  of  greater  or  less  local  importance  in  different  parts  of 
the  area. 

The  folloAving  columnar  section,  constructed  from  meas- 
urements and  observations  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Prim- 
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rose  colliery  and  the  East  Maliaiioy  R.  R.  tunnel,  may  be 
taken  as  a fair  illustration  of  the  o-eneral  structure  of  the 
Coal  Measures  mapped  on  this  sheet.  That  portion  of  the 
section  above  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  was  measured  at  the 
Primrose  colliery,  and  reported  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company;  and  that  portion  of  the 
section  below  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  was  measured  by  the 
Survey  corps  in  the  East  Mahanoy  R.  R.  tunnel.  The  sec- 
tion is  as  follows  : 

General  Section  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  Primrose  Colliery 
and  in  the  East  Mahanoy  R.  R.  Tunnel. 


Rock. 

Coal. 

Total. 

]. 

Slate,  

. . 10' 

to 

10' 

2. 

Primrose  coal-bed,  . . . '. 

12' 

to 

22 

3. 

Sandstone, 

. 133' 

to 

155' 

4. 

Top  Split,  

'1  W 

Q ^ 

7' 

to 

162' 

5. 

Sandstone,  

1 ^ 

1 

a 1 80' 

to 

242' 

6. 

Middle  split,  .... 

” J 

8' 

to 

250' 

7. 

Slate,  

! ^ 

<!  1 21' 

to 

271' 

8. 

Bottom  split,  

) s 

“ 1 

5' 

to 

276' 

9. 

Slate  and  sandstone, 

to 

369' 

10. 

Skidmore  coal-bed,  .... 

6' 

to 

375' 

11. 

Slate  and  sandstone,  .... 

. . 68' 

to 

443' 

12. 

Seven  Foot  coal  bed,  . . . 

3' 

to 

446' 

13. 

Slate  and  sandstone,  . . 

. . 32' 

to 

478' 

14. 

Buck  Mountain  coal-bed, 

11' 

to 

489' 

15. 

Conglomerate, 

. . 431' 

to 

920' 

16. 

Lykens  Valley  coal-bed. 

3' 

to 

923' 

17. 

Conglomerate  and  Sandstone, 

. 410' 

to 

1333' 

18. 

Red  shale, 

. . 15' 

to 

1348' 

Total  thiokntss  of  rock. 

. 1293' 

‘‘  “ coal-beds, 

55' 

“ “ coal  measures. 

1348' 

This  section,  witli  the  three  below,  will  be  given  in  more 
detail  when  the  report  relating  to  this  portion  of  the  region 
is  published.  About  five  sixths  of  the  area  covered  by 
Mine  Sheet  No.  I is  within  the  Coal  Measures;  the  area 
covered  by  the  remaining  portions  of  the  sheet  contain  no 
coal. 

Mine  Sheet  No.  II,  or  Delano  Sheet,  relates  to  the  area 
west  of  Mahanoy  City  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cit}"  of  Shenandoah.  The  area  covered  by  this  sheet  is  very 
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nearly  equal  to  the  ai’ea  cov^erecl  by  the  advance  sheet 
which  was  published  in  Report  Ah  The  structural  geology, 
embraced  by  this  sheet,  is  as  varied  and  as  interesting  as 
that  existing’  anywhere  else  in  the  coal-fields.  This  struc- 
ture  has  been  beautifully  defined  by  a model hvhich  has 
been  constructed  by  Messrs.  E.  B.  and  0.  B.  Harden.  A 
photograph  of  this  model  was  taken  and  will  be  published 
in  the  special  report  relating  to  this  basin,  in  conjunction 
with  a small  map  exhibiting  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of 
the  Mammoth  coal-bed  by  contour  lines  drawn  50  feet  ver- 
tically apart.  These  illustrations  will  be  similar  to  those 
relating  to  the  Panther  Creek  basin,  which  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Pii’st  Report  of  Progress. 

This  method  of  studying  the  geological  structure,  of 
highh"  complicated  regions,  by  means  of  a model,  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  and  satisfactory  methods  of  determining 
the  local  features  of  structure.  The  heliotype  of  the  Pan- 
ther Creek  model,  which  was  ])ublislied  in  the  First  Report 
of  Progress,  while  it  has  met  with  a favorable  reception 
among  professional  geologists,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
gi’eat  aid  to  a ])roper  appreciation  of  the  geology  of  the 
valley,  has  proved  very  unsatisfactory  to  many  mining  en- 
gineers in  the  region,  but  not  more  so  than  to  myself.  The 
photogra])hs  of  this  latter  model  rvere  experimented  upon 
i)y  the  most  experienced  jdiotographers  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  the  idiotograph  of  the  Panther  Creek  model, 
which  has  been  published,  has  been  judged  by  experts  to 
be  the  best  result  which  it  was  possible  to  accomplish. 

Mithin  the  area  embraced  br^  Mine  Sheet  II,  there  have 
been  mined  the  following  coal-beds  : Tracy  ; Diamond  ; Or- 
chard ; Primrose  ; Holmes  ; Toji,  Middle,  and  Bottom  mem- 
bers of  the  Mammoth;  Skidmore;  Seven-Foot,  and  Buck 
Mountain  : shown  in  the  following  general  section  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  compiled  from  measurements  made  at  Ellaii- 
gowaii  and  Indian  Ridge  Collieries. 
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General  Section  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  Etlanrfoioan  and 
Indian  Rid  fie  Collieries. 


1.  Slate 

2.  Big  Tr.\cy  bed, 

3.  Slate  and  sandstone,  

4.  Diamond  bed, 

5.  Slate  and  sandstone, 

6.  Little  Orchard  bed, 

7.  Slate 

8.  Orchard  bed, 

9.  Slate,  

10.  Primrose  bed, 

11.  Slate,  

12.  Holmes  bed, 

13.  Slate, 

14.  Coal, 

15.  Sandstone, 

16.  Top  split, t g 

17.  Slate,  I o . 

18.  Middle  split 1 s a 

19.  Slate,  \ < ^ 

20.  Bottom  split, J § 

21.  Slate  and  sandstone, 

22.  Skidmore  bed, 

23.  Slate  and  sandstone, '.  . . . 

24.  Seven-Foot  bed,  

25.  Slate,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  . 

26.  Buck  Mountain  bed, 

27.  Sandstone  and  slate, 

28.  Coal,  ....  

29.  Conglomerate  and  sandstone,  .... 

Total  thickness  of  rock,  

“ “ coal-beds,  . . . 

“ “ coal  measures,  . 


Bock. 

Coal. 

Total. 

5' 

to 

5' 

4' 

to 

9' 

55' 

to 

64' 

7' 

to 

71' 

118' 

to 

189' 

3' 

to 

192' 

24' 

to 

216' 

11' 

to 

227' 

152’ 

to 

379' 

8' 

to 

387' 

100' 

to 

487' 

13' 

to 

500' 

6' 

to 

506' 

4' 

to 

510' 

131' 

to 

641' 

12' 

to 

653’ 

39' 

to 

692' 

8' 

to 

700' 

22' 

to 

722' 

15' 

to 

737' 

21' 

to 

758' 

4' 

to 

762' 

24' 

to 

786' 

T 

to 

793' 

, 7r 

to 

861' 

12' 

to 

876' 

. 12' 

to 

888' 

5' 

to 

893' 

300' 

to 

1193 

1080' 

113' 

1193' 


The  section  wliich  has  been  given,  as  illustrative  of  Mine 
Sheet  ]S"o.  I,  exploited  the  same  strata  represented  in  the 
above  section.  By  a comparison  of  these  two  sections  a 
number  of  differences  will  be  observed,  not  in  the  thickness 
of  the  corresponding  intervals,  but  in  the  thickness  of  the 
coal-beds  themselves.  Special  comment  as  to  this  feature  is 
deferred  for  the  forthcoming  special  report  on  this  district. 

Mine  Sheet,  No.  III.  or  Girardville  Sheet,  embraces  the 
area  surrounding  Girardville,  and  extends  from  Frackville 
on  the  south-east  to  within  about  a mile  of  Ashland. 
Large  areas  underlaid  by  the  Mammoth  coal-bed  on  this 
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sheet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Giraixlville,  are  undeveloped.  Tlie 
prospecting  work  wliicli  has  been  done  has  been  of  such  a 
character  as  to  leave  a proper  understanding  of  the  general 
geological  structure  here  still  in  doubt.  The  exploration 
notes  of  Mr.  Heber  S.  Thompson  have  been  carefully  studied 
in  conjunction  with  held  notes  in  possession  of  the  Lehigh 
Vallejo  Coal  Co.  and  others.  While,  no  doubt,  the  structure 
of  the  Mammoth  coal-bed  within  this  area,  which  is  sug- 
gested  on  this  sheet  may,  by  future  mining  developments, 
be  wrong,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  explanation  of  the 
sti'ucture  ])robably  approximates  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  as  closely  as  the  present  possession  of  facts  will  per- 
mit. The  })rincipal  coal  beds  which  have  been  mined  on 
this  sheet,  at  different  points,  are  the  Orchard  ; Primrose  ; 
Holmes  ; the  Top,  and  Bottom  Members  of  the  Mammoth  ; 
and  Buck  Mountain  beds.  A general  compiled  section  ex- 
hibiting the  general  columnar  structure  of  the  coal  measures 
of  the  area  on  this  sheet  has  been  constructed  from  measure- 
ments taken  at  Hammond,  Preston  No.  2,  and  Girard  Mam- 
moth collieries,  as  follows  : 

General  Section  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  Hammond^  Pres- 
ton^ and  Girard  Mammoth  Collieries. 


Rock. 

Coal. 

Total. 

1.  Big  Tracy  bed, 

T 

to 

7' 

2.  Measures,  

185' 

to 

192' 

3.  Diamond  bed, 

4' 

to 

196' 

4.  Sandstone, 

58' 

to 

254' 

5.  Goad,  

1' 

to 

255' 

6.  Sandstone  and  slate, 

...  16' 

to 

271' 

7.  Goad,  

1' 

to 

272' 

8.  Sandstone, 

16' 

to 

288' 

9.  Little  Orchard  bed,  .... 

6' 

to 

294' 

10.  Sandstone, 

88' 

to 

382' 

11.  Orchard  bed, 

o' 

to 

387' 

12.  Sandstone,  

63' 

to 

450' 

13.  Primrose  bed,  

3' 

to 

453' 

14.  Sandstone  and  slate, 

109' 

to 

562' 

15.  Holmes  bed,  

10' 

to 

572' 

16.  Sandstone  and  slate, 

114' 

to 

686' 

17.  Mammoth  bed, 

23' 

to 

709' 

18.  Sandstone, 

58' 

to 

767' 

19.  Goal 

2' 

to 

769' 

20.  Slate,  

22' 

to 

791' 
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21.  Coal,  3'  to  794' 

22.  Slate, 21'  to  815' 

23.  Coal,  1'  to  816' 

24.  Saadstone  and  slate, 55'  to  871' 

25.  Coal,  2'  to  873' 

26.  Sandstones  gnd  slate 81'  to  954' 

27.  Buck  Mountain  bkd, 15'  to  969' 

28.  Slate,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  . . 543'  to  1512' 


Total  thickness  of  rock,  1429' 

Total  thickness  of  coal-beds 83' 

Total  thickness  of  coal  measures,  . . 1512' 


111  this  section  the  Mammoth  coal-bed  is  represented  by 
one  member,  instead  of  by  three  members,  as  in  the  section 
compiled  for  Sheets  Nos.  I and  11. 

Mine  Sheet  No.  IV  embraces  the  area  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ashland,  Centralia,  and  ^Montana.  On  this  sheet 
have  been  mined,  at  different  points  in  different  localities, 
the  following  coal-beds  : Orchard  ; Primrose  ; Holmes  ; 
Top,  Middle,  and  Bottom  members  of  the  Mammoth  ; Skid- 
more ; Back  Mountain;  and  Upper  Lykens  Valley  beds. 
The  most  extensive  mining,  however,  has  been  done  in  the 
Mammoth  bed,  and,  next  to  that,  in  the  Buck  Mountain 
bed. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  coal-beds  which  have  been 
found  within  the  area  of  the  sheet  are  shown  in  the  followdng 
section,  constructed  from  measurements  made  at  Potts’  Col- 
liery and  the  reported  record  of  the  bore  hole,  driven  from 
the  face  of  Bell’s  tunnel,  at  Bellmore  colliery. 

General  Section  of  the  Goal  Measures  at  Bell' s Tunnel  and 

Potts'  Colliery. 


Rock. 

Coal. 

Total. 

1.  Sandstone  and  slate, 

....  80' 

to 

80' 

2.  Little  Tracy  bed 

3' 

to 

83' 

3.  Slate 

to 

108' 

4.  Coal, 

1' 

to 

109' 

5.  Slate,  ...  

....  70' 

to 

179' 

6.  Big  Tracy  Bed,  

6' 

to 

185' 

7.  Sandstone 

to 

257 

8.  Coal, 

1' 

to 

258' 

9.  Slate,  

....  15' 

to 

273' 

10.  Little  Diamond  bed,  . . . 

6' 

to 

279' 

11.  Slate,  

....  97' 

to 

CO 

12.  Coal, 

1' 

to 

377' 
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13. 

Sandstone,  

. 29' 

to 

406' 

14. 

Big  Diamond  bed, 

6' 

to 

412' 

15. 

Sandstone  and  slate,  

. 106' 

to 

518' 

16. 

Big  Orchard  bed, 

4’ 

to 

522' 

17. 

Slate  and  sandstone,  ...... 

. 19' 

to 

54P 

18. 

iH  i'TDE  Orchard  bed, 

2' 

to 

543' 

19. 

Sandstone  and  slate, 

. 139' 

to 

682' 

20. 

Primrose  bed,  

8' 

to 

690' 

21. 

Sandstone 

. 103' 

to 

793' 

22. 

Holmes  bed, 

5' 

to 

798' 

23. 

Slate,  

. IP 

to 

809' 

24. 

Coal,  . . 

2' 

to 

81P 

25. 

Sandstone  and  slate, 

122^ 

to 

933' 

26. 

Mammoth  bed,  

24' 

to 

957' 

27. 

Slate  and  sandstone, 

. 89' 

to 

1046' 

28. 

Skidmore  bed,  

3' 

to  1049' 

29. 

Slate  and  sandstone, . . . 

. 37' 

to 

1086' 

30. 

Coal, 

1' 

to 

1087' 

31. 

Slate,  

. 29' 

to 

1116' 

32. 

Coal, 

1' 

to 

1117' 

33. 

Slate,  

. 14' 

to 

1131' 

34. 

Coal, 

3' 

to 

1134' 

35. 

Conglomerate,  

. 38' 

to 

1172' 

36. 

Buck  Mountain  bed, 

IP 

to 

1183' 

37. 

.Sandstone  and  conglomerate,  .... 

. 32' 

to 

1215' 

38. 

Coal,  . . . . , . . 

3' 

to 

1218' 

39. 

Slate,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  . 

. 117' 

to 

1335' 

40. 

Coal, 

4 

to 

1339' 

41. 

Slate,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  . 

. 84' 

to 

1423' 

42. 

Lykens  Valley  bed,  

IP 

to 

1434' 

43. 

Conglomerate  and  sandstone,  . . . . 

. 213' 

to 

1647' 

Total  thickne.ss  of  rock,  . . . . 

. 154P 

Total  thickness  of  coal-beds,  ....  106' 

Total  thickness  of  coal  measures,  . . 1647' 

Alrliougli  tins  is  a general  seclioii,  it  is,  probably,  as  good 
as  any  tliat  can  be  compiled,  representing  the  structure  of 
the  measures  within  the  area  covered  l)y  the  sheet,  yet  many 
of  the  detailed  features  of  the  section  characterize  only 
special  localities,  as,  for  instance  ; the  Mammoth  coal-bed, 
which  is  represented  as  possessed  of  one  member  24  feet 
thick  in  the  section,  has  been  proved  by  mining  to  be  coni- 
l>osed  in  certain  localities  of  three  distinct  members.  This 
feature  is  shown  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  lY  and  the  accompany- 
ing cross-section  contained  in  the  Western  Middle  Coal- 
field Atlas. 

In  the  same  Atlas  is  published  a topographical  map  of 
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the  Western  Middle  Coal-held,  between  Qnakake  Junction 
and  Mount  Carmel,  which  embraces,  besides  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  four  accompanying  mine  sheets,  other  small 
outlying  areas. 

This  map  was  compiled  from  a survey  made  between  1868 
and  1875,  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  by  Messrs. 
Stephen  and  Joseph  S.  Harris  and  A.  J.  Womelsdorf ; from 
a map  of  the  property  of  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  and 
Iron  Co.,  constructed  by  L.  A.  & S.  M.  Riley  ; and  from 
scattered  survey’s  of  limited  areas  made  by  the  Geological 
Snrvej"  corps.  The  original  map  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lehigh  A'alley  Railroad  Co.  was  drawn  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Coch- 
ran and  furnished  the  Survey  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Israel  W.  Morris.  The  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  original  map  of  the  Lehigh  A^alley  Railroad  Co.  are 
carefully  noted  on  each  sheet.  By  sjrecial  request  the 
names  of  property  owners  and  colliery  oj^erators.  the  loca- 
tion of  town  plots,  land  lines,  names  of  creeks,  and  location 
of  railroad  lines,  have  been  represented  on  this  map  just  as 
they  were  found  on  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
pany. This  was  done  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  names  and 
locations  which  are  referred  to  in  a number  of  records  con- 
temporaneous wdth  this  map.  On  each  sheet  is  given  a 
comparative  list  of  the  collieries  and  operators  ; each  col- 
liery is  designated  by  a certain  name  and  as  operated  by  a 
certain  individual  company,  on  both  the  topographical  and 
mine  map.  This  list  affords  a means  of  comparing  tlie  to- 
pographical and  mine  sheets,  although  some  collieries  are 
known  by  different  names  on  the  twm  sheets. 

This  map  is  one  of  the  best  topographical  maps  that  has 
been  published  by  any  private  corporation  in  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal-fields,  and,  although  the  topography  of  certain 
areas,  outside  of  the  limit  of  the  special  area  of  which  the 
company  desired  accurate  topography,  would  be  modified 
by  more  extended  surveys  in  these  special  areas,  yet  the  to- 
pography of  areas  in  the  interests  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Co.  is  perfectly  reliable,  and  has  not  only  served 
a valuable  purpose  to  the  comi)any,  but  will  be  found  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  others  not  directly  connected 
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with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  and  to  Avhom  indi- 
vidual access  to  the  original  luap  is  denied.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  other  companies  have  not  made  similar  topo- 
graphical surveys  and  had  similar  maps  constructed. 

The  surface  features  of  all  the  anthracite  basins,  wliich  are 
not  already  so  mapped,  should  be  topographically  surveyed 
by  the  Geological  Survey  brd’ore  any  special  study  is  made 
of  the  structural  geology.  It  has  been  imiiossible  for  the 
Geological  Survey  to  make  any  extended  topographical 
surveys  since  the  last  Legislature  saw  tit  not  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  carrying  on  topographical  work. 

In  addition  to  the  work  wliich  has  been  done  on  the  sheets 
of  this  coal-lield,  which  are  published,  the  surveys  have 
been  extended  to  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  basin,  four 
miles  beyoud  Trevorton.  The  map  of  this  western  end  will 
be  published  on  four  sheets,  the  two  eastern  of  which  are 
now  in  the  engraver’s  hands,  and  the  two  western  are  being 
constructed  in  the  Survey  office. 

Greater  difficidty  has  been  encountered  in  the  Survey 
work  west-  of  Ashland  than  in  that  east  of  the  same  town. 
The  work  has  been  ver\^  much  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 
of  systematizing  on  one  connected  sheet  the  mine  maps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shamokin.  It  was  found  necessary  to  make 
extended  surveys  in  this  section,  since  many  grievous  errors 
were  discovered  in  some  of  the  nnne  maps  now  in  existence. 


Chapteu  V. 


Survey  of  the  Eastern  Middle  Coal-field. 

The  survey  of  tlie  Easleni  Middle  Coal-lield.  or  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  Ux>l>er  Leliigii  region,  was  com- 
menced under  my  x')ersonal  direction,  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1881,  and  was  continuously  |)rosecuted  by  Mi'. 
A.  P.  Berlin  aided  hj  one  assistant  from  that  date  until 
Juhg  1883.  Subsequently  Mr.  Arthur  Winslow  with  one 
assistant  continued  the  field  survey  until  May,  1884.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  resigned  to  engage  in  other  x3rofessional 
work. 

After  May,  1884,  consideralde  field  work  was  done,  both 
by  myself  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Harden,  until  the  fall  of  1884,  in 
order  to  finish  he  work  which  had  so  nearly  been  finished 
by  Mr.  Winslow. 

The  survey  work  in  this  region  has  been  attended  with 
difficulties  which  have  not  been  encountered  in  other  sec- 
tions. The  individual  coal-basins  are  narrow  and  are  sejia- 
rated  by  broad  areas,  immediateh"  underlaid  bj"  the  several 
members  of  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  which  contain  no 
coal.  In  consequence,  the  mine  majis  which  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  mining  engineers  in  the  region  are  very  com- 
plete, but  they  are  not  generally  connected  with  those  of  ad- 
joining and  x'fii’allel  basins.  More  extended  instrumental 
field  surveys  were  made  here  by  the  Geological  Survey  corps 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 

On  account  of  the  restricted  means  of  the  Survey,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  on  the  first  of  Januarvq  1884,  were 
obliged  to  order  the  survey  work  stox^i^ed  in  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion, and  the  closing  of  the  Hazleton  office,  and  this  only 
permitted  the  continuance  of  such  work,  in  this  region,  as 
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was  required  to  publish  maps  iu  the  vicinity  of  Drifton 
and  Hazleton,  and  the  surrounding  towns: 

The  surveys  were  brought  up  to  the  first  of  November, 
1884,  subsequent  to  which  date  the  sheets,  which  had  been 
prepared  up  to  this  time,  by  the  Survey,  were  published  in 
the  Atlas  of  the  Eastern  Middle  Anthracite  held.  Part  I. 
This  atlas  contains  eight  sheets ; they  relate  to  that  portion 
of  the  Lehigh  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton  and  Drif- 
ton, in  Luzerne  county,  as  follows  : 

Two  CtEOLOGlcal  and  Mine  Sheets,  scale  800  feet  to  1 
inch,  -g-fr^th  of  nature,  showing  the  plan  of  all  the 
mines,  and  the  shape  of  the  hoor  of  the  most  promi- 
nent coal-bed,  where  mined,  and  its  probable  structure 
in  undeveloped  areas,  by  contour  curve  lines,  50  feet 
vertically  apart. 

Plate  1.  Drifton  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Woodside,  Highland. 

Di'ifton,  Eckley,  Jeddo,  Ebervale,  and  Stockton. 
Plate  2.  Hazleton  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Lartimer,  Hollj^- 
wood,  Harleigh,  Hazleton,  and  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Three  Cross-section  Sheets,  containing  vertical  cross- 
sections  exhibiting  the  geological  structure  of  the 
coal-beds.  Scale  of  sections,  400  feet  to  1 inch,  ^’^o-yth 
of  nature. 

Plate  3.  Five  sections  ; through  Highland,  Eckley,  Wood- 
side,  Drifton,  Jeddo.  Stockton,  Lattiiner,  Ebervale,  Hol- 
lywood, Hazleton,  Buck  Mountain,  and  Mt.  Pleasant  col- 
lieries, and  through  portions  of  Hazleton,  Big  Black 
Creek,  Little  Black  Creek,  Cross  Creek,  and  Cran- 
i)erry  basins. 

Plate  4.  Sixteen  sections ; through  Highland,  Drifton, 
Lattiiner,  Milnesville,  Hollywood,  Eckley,  Jeddo, 
Ebervale,  and  Harleigh  collieries  in  Big  Black  Creek, 
Little  Black  Creek,  and  Cross  Creek  basins. 

Plate  5.  Eight  sections  ; through  Hazle  Brook,  Stockton, 
Diamond,  Hazleton,  Cranbenqq  and  Crystal  Pidge  col- 
lieries in  the  Hazleton  basin. 

Three  Colilrnar  Section  Sheets,  containing  columnar 
sections  showing  the  Coal  Measures  cut  in  bore  hole  and 
tunnels.  Scale,  40  feet  to  1 inch,  ^J-yth  of  nature. 
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Plate  6.  Twentj'-two  sections  at  Woodside,  Higdiland, 
Drifron,  Lattiiner,  Milnesville,  and  Hollywood  collieries. 
Pl  ate  7.  Twenty-fonr  sections  at  Eckley,  Jeddo,  Eber- 
vale,  and  Ilaideigh  collieries,  and  on  Pennsylvania  Pail- 
road  Company’s  tract. 

Plate  8.  Twenty  sections  at  ^Yentz's  slope,  Hazleton, 
Sonth  Sngar  Loaf,  Crystal  Ridge,  CranberiAy  and 
Humboldt  collieries,  and  near  reservoir  south  of  the 
Hazleton  shops. 

The  recent  publication  of  these  atlas  sheets  has  not  per- 
mitted sufficient  time  in  which  to  prepare  a special  descrip- 
tive report  relating  to  them.  In  consequence,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  special  rej)ort  will  have  to  be  delayed  until  the 
issue  of  a future  annual  report  of  progress  of  the  Greologi- 
cal  Survey,  and  it  is  desired  in  this  connection  to  oidy  refer 
to  the  work  in  the  Lehigh  region  in  order  to  convey  a gen- 
eral idea  of  its  progress. 

On  Mine  Sheet  No.  I there  are  worked,  in  different  local- 
ities, the  Mammoth,  the  Wharton,  and  Buck  Mountain 
coal-beds. 

The  following  columnar  section,  which  may  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  stratification  of  the  coal  measures,  em- 
braces within  the  area  covered  by  Mine  Sheet  No.  I,  or 
Drifton  Sheet,  was  compiled  from  the  records  of  Bore-hole 
No.  8 of  the  Drifton  collieiAg  and  Bore-hole  No.  2 of  the 
Lattimer  collier}'.  That  portion  of  the  section  above  the 
bottom  of  the  Mammoth  bed  being  taken  from  the  records 
of  Bore-hole  No.  8,  and  that  portion  of  the  section  below 
the  bottom  of  the  Mammoth  bed  being  taken  fr<nn  the 
records  of  Bore-hole  No.  2.  The  section  is  as  follows  : 

General  Section  of  the  Coat  Measures  at  Drifton  and  Lat- 
timer Cottieries,  Eastern  Middle  Coal-field^  Drifton 
Mine  Sheet. 


Hock.  Coal  Beds.  Total. 

c ® 

c o 

f 

1. 

Surface, 

. . 30'  9" 

to  30' 

9" 

if 

u ^ . 

2. 

Coal-bed, 

13' 

7"  to  44' 

4" 

5 ^ 

3. 

Sandstone, 

. . 39'  4" 

to  83' 

8" 

® X 

1 

4. 

Coal-bed, 

3' 

7"  to  87' 

3" 

&.0  C o 

5. 

Sandstone  and  slate. 

. . 120'  6" 

to  207' 

9" 

1 

6. 

Mammoth  bed,  . . 

34' 

8"  to  242' 

5" 
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r 7. 

Olay,  sandstone  and  slate. 

35' 

7" 

to  278' 

0" 

8. 

Coal-bed,  . . . 

1' 

3"  to  279' 

3 ' 

9. 

Slate  and  sandst  me,  . . 

34' 

3" 

to  313' 

6'' 

10. 

Coal-bed,  

4' 

2’'  to  317' 

8" 

11. 

Slate  and  sandstone,  . . 

25' 

9" 

to  343' 

5" 

12. 

Coal-bed 

3' 

6"  to  346' 

11" 

13. 

Sandstone 

70' 

6" 

to  417' 

5" 

14. 

Coal-bed, 

3' 

10"  to  421' 

3" 

< 15. 

Slate,  conglomerate,  and 

sandstone, 

89' 

4" 

to  510' 

7" 

1 16. 

Buck  Mountain  bed,  . 

4' 

8"  to  515' 

3" 

17. 

Slate,  conglomerate,  and 

sandstones. 

80' 

6" 

to  595' 

9" 

IS. 

Coal-bed,  

5"  to  596 

2" 

19. 

Sandstone,  bone,  etc., 

28' 

6'' 

to  624' 

8" 

20. 

Coal  bed. 

2' 

3"  to  626' 

11" 

21. 

Slate,  sandstone, conglom- 

erate,  and  red  shale,  . 

134' 

5' 

to  761' 

4" 

Total  thickness  of  rock,  . . 689'  5" 

Total  thickness  of  coal-beds,  71'  11" 

Total  thickness  of  measures,  761'  4" 


Oil  Mine  Sheet  ISTo.  II,  or  tlie  Iltizleton  sheet,  there  are 
mined  in  different  localities  the  Manimoth,  Parlor,  Whar- 
ton, and  Buck  Mountain  coal-beds. 

The  relative  position  of  these  coal-beds  is  shown  in  the 
following  section,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  general  strati- 
graphy embraced  within  the  area  covered  by  this  mine  sheet. 
This  section  was  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  bore  hole 
near  the  boilers  at  Hazleton  Slope,  ISlo.  1,  and  from  the  re- 
cords of  bore  hole,  No.  19,  at  Hazleton  Slope,  No.  6.  That 
liortion  of  the  section  above  the  top  of  the  Mammoth  bed 
is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  former  bore  hole,  and  that 
portion  of  the  section  below  the  top  of  the  Mammoth  bed 
is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  latter  bore  hole.  The  sec- 
tion is  as  follows  : 


General  Seel  ion  of  th.e  Coal  Measures  at  the  Hazleton  Col- 
lieries^ Eastern  Middle  Coal-field^  Hazleton  Mine  Sheet. 


hs  a . 

0 ® O ^ 
fc-  • 

O c 0 O 


Rock. 

Coal  Beds.  Total. 

1. 

Sandstone  and  slate,  etc.. 

121' 

5" 

to  121'  5" 

2. 

Coal-bed, 

10"  to  122'  3" 

3. 

Sandstone, 

66' 

5" 

to  188'  8" 

4. 

Coal-bed, 

4'  1"  to  192'  9" 

5. 

Sandstone  and  slate,  . . 

192' 

7" 

to  385'  4" 
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6.  Mammoth  bed,  .... 

7.  Sandstone, 

8.  Parlor  bed,  .... 

9.  Sandstone  and  slate,  . . 

10.  Wharton  bed,  .... 

11.  Slate  and  sindstone,  . . 

12.  Gamma  bed,  

13.  Slate,  

14.  Coal-bed,  •.  . . 

15.  Sandstone  and  slate,  . . 

16.  B.  Buck  Mountain  bed, 

17.  Sandstone,  slate,  and  con- 

glomerate, . . 


51'  11" 


36'  9" 


26'  10" 
IP  8'' 
58'  4" 

26P  11" 


30'  7"  to  415'  11" 
to  467'  10" 
5"  to  468'  3" 

to  505'  0" 
8'  9"  to  513'  9 ' 
to  540'  7" 
4'  4'’ to  544'  11" 
to  556'  7'' 
P 5"  to  558'  0' 
to  616'  4' 
7'  10"  to  624'  2'' 


to  886'  1" 


Total  thickness  of  rock,  . . 827'  10  ' 

Total  thickness  of  coal-beds,  . . 58'  3 ' 

Total  thickness  of  coal  measures,  886'  1'' 


There  are  a great  many  interesting  features  connected 
witli  the  structure  of  tliat  portion  of  the  Lehigh  basin  cov- 
ered by  these  two  mine  sheets,  and  witli  the  identification 
of  the  coal-beds.  These  are  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
sheets  contained  in  the  atlas,  but  special  reference  to  them 
is  delayed  until  the  publication  of  the  special  detail  report. 

The  systematizing  of  the  columnar  sections,  published  in 
the  atlas,  has  been  based  upon  all  the  facts  reported  to  the 
survey  and  obtained  from  personal  examination  in  the  field 
by  the  survey  corps,  and  from  a careful  consideration  of  the 
different  views  held  by  the  local  geologists  and  mining  engi- 
neers. While  some  of  the  conclusions  stated  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a final  solution  of  the  geological  structure,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  all  the  conclusions  are  supported  by  the 
facts  which  are  at  present  known.  In  consequence,  the 
structure,  suggested  for  the  different  columnar  sections, 
will  no  doubt  give  to  some  areas  more  coal  than  they  have 
been  considered  to  contain,  wdiile  other  areas  which  have 
been  considered  to  contain  considerable  coal,  by  the  identi- 
fication suggested,  may  contain  less  than  has  been  generally 
credited  to  them,  and  in  some  cases  no  commercial  coal 
at  all. 

On  the  Hazleton  Sheet,  the  portion  of  the  area  endiraced 
by  the  western  part  of  the  sheet,  and  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  has  been  topographically 
surveyed,  and  the  surface  contours  are  shown  on  the  pub- 
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lislied  sheet.  This  has  been  done  because  the  topogTaphy 
of  the  surface  is  an  important  aid  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  tile  nnderljdng  geologi('al  strnctnre,  and  since  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Survey  as  to  the  economical 
value  of  tills  tract  for  coal  purposes,  differs  widely  from 
that  which  had  previously  been  held.  All  the  facts  which 
were  in  the  iiossession  of  the  Survey,  bearing  upon  the 
geolog\'  of  this  tract,  have  been  published  on  the  mine, 
columnar,  and  cross-section  sheets. 

The  land  owners,  coal  operators,  and  engineers  of  the 
Lehigh  region  have  afforded  the  Survey  every  facility  in 
their  power  for  carrying  on  the  survey,  and  have  placed  at 
their  disposal  the  mine  maps  and  section  records  in  their 
liossession.  Credit  for  this  assistance  is  given  on  the  indi- 
vidual sheets  contained  in  the  atlas;  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  in  this  connection  the  names  of  all  who  have 
afforded  the  Survey  assistance,  but  special  reference  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Ario  Pardee  & Sons,  and  Messrs.  Eckley  B. 
Coxe,  T.  S.  McNair  and  I.  A.  Stearns. 

Although  the  area  covered  by  the  two  mine  sheets  Avhich 
are  published  embraces  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive 
and  active  development  in  the  Lehigh  region,  yet  they 
probably  do  not  include  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  Le- 
liigh  coal-field.  Some  sections  of  the  area,  of  the  Lehigh 
region,  into  which  tlie  State  Survey  has  not  as  jmt  been 
carried  are  underlaid  by  the  most  difficult  geology  in  the 
coal  regions  ; so  that,  it  is  estimated  that  the  survey  of  this 
region  will  require  at  least  four  times  as  much  labor,  on  the 
part  of  the  Survey,  as  that  which  has  already  been  ex- 
pended on  the  sheets  which  have  been  published. 

Possibly  there  is  no  region  where  the  results  of  the  Survey 
would  be  of  such  immediate  practical  importance  to  coal 
operators  as  in  the  Lehigh  region,  but  the  survey  of  this 
interesting  district  cannot  be  recommenced  until  more  ample 
appropriations  shall  be  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  its 
contiiinance. 


Chapter  VI. 


Survey  of  the  Northern  Coalfield. 

In  the  early  part  of  IS’ovember,  1880,  I made  a general 
reconnoissance  of  the  Wyoming  valley  between  Pittston 
and  Shickshinny  in  order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
mine  maps,  sections,  and  other  collier}^  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  coal  operators  and  mining  engineers, 
Avliich  the  Survey  could  make  use  of,  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  field  surveys,  in  making  a general  geological  ex- 
amination of  the  district.  All  parties  directly  connected 
with  the  mining  of  coal  in  this  valley  were  found  to  be  gen- 
erously disposed  to  aid  the  Survey. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November,  1880,  my  assistant, 
Mr.  G.  Morris,  under  my  direction,  made  a reduced  con- 
nected map  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany’s workings,  and  constructed  contour  curve  lines,  50 
feet  vertically  apart,  along  the  surface  of  thefloor  of  the 
Mammoth  coal-bed,  wherever  the  bed  had  been  mined,  in 
order  to  show  its  geological  structure.  The  mapping,  which 
was  thus  completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  was  the 
means  of  securing  a general  interest  on  the  part  of  Wilkes 
Barre  citizens  in  the  work  of  the  Survey. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  of 
1881  became  available,  field  work  was  regularly  commenced. 
It  was  started  in  August,  1881,  under  the  immediate  field 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sheafer,  assistant  geologist  in  ihe 
the  anthracite  region.  In  the  latter  jjart  of  September  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  Prank  A.  Hill  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  field  corps  in  the  Northern  Coal-field.  Since  then  he 
has  superintended  the  details  of  the  work  there  under  my 
personal  direction. 

Mr.  Sheafer  resigned  from  the  Survey  carps  in  July,  1882. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Sheafer’s  resignation  as  assistant 
for  the  entire  field  was  not  filled,  and  from  that  time  until 
23  (353) 
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July,  1885,  I |)ersona]]y  directed  all  the  held  work  in  the 
anthracite  region,  the  responsible  superintendence  of  the 
details  of  the  work  being  left  to  the  several  assistants  who 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  held  parties. 

In  July,  1885,  Prof.  Lesley  placed  under  my  general  direc- 
tion the  held  work  of  the  State  Survey,  the  correspondence, 
expenditures  and  accounts,  printing,  binding,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  pul)lications,  as  Geologist  in  charge,  and  Mr.  Hill 
was  appointed  Assistant  Geologist  in  the  Anthracite  Coal- 
helds  ; and,  while  continuing  to  direct  the  details  of  the 
work  in  the  Northern  held,  assumed  the  superintendence  of 
the  details  of  the  held  work  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Mr. 
Hill  has  been  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  different  niem- 
l)ers  of  the  Survey  corjis,  who,  during  their  term  of  service, 
have  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  work  in  the  Northern 
held,  or  who  have  been  specially  detailed  from  time  to  time 
to  special  work  in  this  district,  as  follows  : 

II.  E.  Parrish,  September,  1881,  to  April,  1883  ; W.  J. 
Flick,  September  to  December,  1881  ; O.  B.  Harden,  May, 

1882,  to  September,  1883  ; H.  I.  Moyer,  January  to  March, 
1882  ; T.  J.  Williams,  June,  1883,  to  February,  1884  ; Geo. 
M.  Lehman.  April,  1884,  to  date  ; A.  D.  W.  Smith,  August, 

1883,  to  date  ; John  C.  Brannei',  July,  1883,  to  June,  1885  ; 
Clarence  R.  Claghorn,  July,  1884,  to  June,  1885.  Messrs. 
Chailes  B.  Scott,  Baird  Halberstadt,  Charles  Miner,  Jinzoo 
Adachi,*  and  Teichi  Kada,*  have  each  been  connected  with 
the  work  in  this  held  for  several  weeks  at  different  times. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  survey  of  the 
Northern  held  a disposition  was  manifested  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  oi)erating  companies  to  make  a selection,  in  their 
office,  of  the  mining  records  to  which  the  Geological  Survey 
should  have  access,  it  being  deemed  important  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  individual  interests,  as  coal  operators,  that 
certain  facts  should  be  withheld  from  the  Survey.  This  ap- 
plied more  particularly  to  the  records  of  prospect  work, 
and  particularly  the  records  of  diamond  drill  bore  holes, 
which,  in  many  cases,  had  been  bored  considerably  in  ad- 

*Late  assistants  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Japan. 
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vance  of  the  furthest  mine  headings,  in  , order  to  ascertain 
either  the  number  of  coal-beds  existing  under  the  area 
where  the  holes  were  drilled,  and  the  thickness  of  the  indi- 
vidual coal-beds,  or  to  obtain  information  which  would 
throw  some  light  upon  the  geological  structure  of  the  coal- 
basins,  in  order  to  permit  of  a better  planning  of  the  under- 
ground workings. 

Where  these  holes  were  drilled  in  territory  about  which 
very  little  was  certainly  known,  either  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, or,  as  in  many  cases  has  proved  to  be  the  fact,  by  the 
parties  owning  adjoining  tracts,  the  records  have  nomi- 
nally guarded  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  All  the  special 
reasons  connected  with  a judicious  business  policy,  which 
determined  such  a course,  on  the  part  of  the  property 
owners  or  coal  operators,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention. 

It  is  readily  perceived,  however,  that  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  which  has  dictated  such  a line  of 
action  has  been  this  : Where  a company  should  bore  a dia- 
mond drill  hole  at  the  extreme  limits  of  their  propert}^  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  nnj  actual  mine  workings,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  properties,  owned  by 
other  interests,  which  they  might  ultimately  want  to  control, 
either  by  purchase  at  a minimum  figure  or  by  lease  at  a min- 
imum rental,  if  the  drill  should  disclose  facts  which  Avould 
lead  to  a greater  valuntion  of  these  adjoining  properties,  of 
course  it  might  not  be  considered  a good  policy  that  these 
facts,  which  had  been  obtained  at  a great  expense  to  the 
company  drilling  the  hole,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  from  whom  they  might  want  to  purchase  other  pro- 
perties in  the  future,  which  would  lead  these  parties  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  the  land.  Conversely,  some  of  these 
drill  holes  might  disclose  facts  which,  if  made  public, 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the 
company  drilling  the  hole,  and  which  tliey  might  subse- 
quently want  to  sell.  Such  property  owners  might  not 
make  any  misrepresentations  to  prospective  purchasers,  as 
to  the  coal  which  might  be  depended  upon  underlying  a 
given  property,  yet  it  might  be  considered  a wiser  policy  to 
let  the  land  be  sold  upon  its  own  merits,  as  understood  by 
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tlie  j)i’ospeclive  i)urcliaser,  rather  than  to  supplement  the 
knowledge  of  such  a purchaser  by  placing  in  his  hands  a 
drill  hole  which  might  depreciate  the  value  of  the  property 
in  the  purchaser’s  estimation. 

If  the  Geological  Survey  should  have  consented  to  pur- 
sue its  investigations,  in  areas  where  important  facts  were 
withheld,  the  results  of  the  Survey  would  not  only  have 
been  incomplete,  but  very  erroneous  conclusions  might  have 
been  arrived  at,  which  would  ultimately  have  made  the 
work  of  the  Survey  not  onl}^  an  object  of  censure,  but 
one  of  ridicule.  Duly  appreciating  this  situation  of  affaii'S, 
it  was  early  decided  that  the  Survey  should  not  attemiit  to 
do  work  in  any  district  of  the  region  where  the  mining 
records,  held  in  the  |)Ossession  of  either  individuals  or  cor- 
porations owning  land,  should  be  withheld  from  the  Survey 
corps,  when  it  should  be  deemed  absolutely  important  by 
the  Survej^  that  these  records  should  be  at  its  command,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  reliable  and  practical  results. 

After  conferences  were  had  with  these  parties,  especially 
some  of  the  large  operating  companies,  who  questioned  the 
jiolicy  of  permitting  the  Survey  corps  free  entree  to  all 
their  mining  records,  it  was  decided  to  issue  a circular  letter 
to  each  Survey  assistant,  and  an  abstract  of  the  same  to  the 
individuals  and  operators  from  whom  information  was  ob- 
tained. These  letters  were  as  follows  : 

(Order  No.  3,  to  Survey  Assistants.) 

907  Walyut  St..  Phila., 
December  7,  1881. 

Pear  Sir  ; It  has  been  with  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  that 
we  have  obtained  free  access  to  and  use  of  all  the  maps, 
sections,  and  other  information  in  the  respective  offices  of 
the  anthracite  coal  operating  comiianies.  The  privileges 
which  have  been  secured  have  only  been  obtained  by  assur- 
ing the  executive  officers  of  the  respective  companies  that 
onr  examination  of  their  material  was  to  be  done  confi- 
d.entially,  and  that  no  facts  should  be  made  public  through 
the  Survey  publications  except  such  as  they  would  permit. 
In  order  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  corporations  and 
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individuals  with  whom  we  shall  come  in  contact,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  commenting 
upon  their  plans  and  operations,  and  in  making  public  any 
facts  which  we  shall  obtain,  prior  to  their  publication  in  the 
Survey  reports  or  maps. 

I wish  no  information  or  facts  given  to  parties  who  may 
request  them,  without  my  knowledge  and  permission. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Ciias.  A.  Asiiburner, 

Geologist  in  Charge. 

(General  letter  to  coal  comx^anies,  operators,  mining  en- 
gineers, etc.) 

907  Walnut  St.,  Piiila., 

December  16,  1881. 

Dear  Sir  : Since  the  commencement  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Survey  of  the  Anthracite  Coal-fields,  I have  been 
requested,  by  a number  of  persons,  at  different  times,  to 
furnish  them  with  copies  of  some  of  the  facts  which  my 
corps  have  obtained  from  the  individual  operators  and 
operating  companies,  or  from  our  own  personal  examina- 
tion in  the  mines. 

I have  issued  an  order  to  all  my  assistants  that  the  ex- 
amination of  all  material  (on  their  part)  shall  be  considered 
strictly  confidential,  and  that  no  facts  shall  be  made  public, 
except  through  the  Survey  publications.  I have  cautioned 
them,  in  addition,  to  exei'cise  the  utmost  care  in  commenting 
upon  the  plans  or  operations  of  individuals  or  corporations 
with  whom  they  might  come  in  contact.  After  we  shall  liave 
our  maps  and  sections  completed  and  ready  for  publication, 
it  is  my  plan  to  submit  tliem,  for  the  approval  of  the  en- 
gineer in  charge,  before  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer. 

I have  deemed  it  advisable  to  communicate  the  general 
policy  of  the  Survey,  in  this  matter,  to  those  from  whom 
we  may  obtain  any  information. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Ciias.  A.  Asiiburner, 

Geologist  in  Charge. 
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The  adoption  of  this  plan  was  the  means  of  the  Survey 
securing  all  the  information,  which  was  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  in  order  to  permit  the  work  to  be  carried 
on. 

The  only  bore-hole  records  which  were  withheld  from  the 
Survey  were  several  in  the  possession  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  Comiiany.  Tlie  procurement  of  these  records 
was  not  considered  absolutely  essential,  to  a correct  under- 
standing of  the  general  geological  strnctnre,  of  the  several 
areas  in  which  the  respective  holes  were  drilled,  so  that  the 
Survey’s  examinations  were  extended  to  include  these  areas. 
Records  of  several  of  these  holes,  however,  were  reported 
to  the  Survey  by  individuals  who  had  no  official  connection 
Avith  the  companies,  avIio  owned  the  territory  where  the 
holes  Avere  drilled.  These  copies  Avere  given  to  the  Survey 
corps  Avithont  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of  any  of  its 
members.  In  Avhat  way  these  records  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  individuals  avIio  gave  them  to  the  Survey  it  is 
not  knoAvn.  These  records,  however,  have  not  been  used, 
except  for  comparison,  since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Survey 
not  to  make  use  of  any  information  Avliich  may  come  into 
the  hands  of  any  of  tlie  memlAers  of  the  corps,  unless  its 
use  and  publication  shall  be  authorized  by  the  parties  own- 
ing the  territory  to  Avhich  it  relates. 

Since  no  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  obtaining  all 
the  information  Avhich  may  be  desired,  in  the  anthracite 
region,  except  in  the  Northern  Coal-field,  it  has  been  thought 
important,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Avork  of  the 
Survey,  should  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  general 
policy  Avhich  governs  the  field  corps  in  their  relations  Avith 
operators  and  miners,  either  individual  or  corporate. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  a number  of  applications 
have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  some  of  the  results 
of  the  Avork,  either  in  the  form  of  tracings  of  maps  and  sec- 
tions or  Avritten  records,  prior  to  their  luiblication.  In  order 
to  enable  parties  to  make  practical  use  of  the  results  of  the 
Avork  as  early  as  possible,  it  became  necessary  to  issue  the 
folloAving  order  to  the  members  of  the  corps  and  to  use  the 
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same  as  a reply  to  correspondents  making  special  demands 
upon  the  Survey.  The  order  was  as  follows  : 

907  Walnut  St.,  Piiila., 

December  16.  1881. 

Dear  Sir  : I have  had  a nnmber  of  applications  from  in- 
dividuals and  the  engineers  of  operating  coal  companies  for 
copies  of  the  maps  and  sections  which  have  been  constructed 
of  their  mines  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  it  has  become 
necessary  to  be  governed  in  such  cases  by  the  following  or- 
der : 

The  maj)S  and  sections  which  shall  be  constructed  by  the 
Survey  will  be,  prior  ro  t^heir  publication,  subject  to  the  ex- 
amination and  study  of  the  individuals  or  officers  of  the 
company  to  whose  land  and  mines  they  relate,  and  to  others 
upon  the  presentation  of  a written  order  from  the  property 
owners. 

Copies  of  these  illustrations  may  be  made  by  such  per- 
sons ; and,  if  made  for  them  by  a draughtsman  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Survey,  a charge  will  be  made  for  the  time  and 
material  required. 

Repectfully  yours, 

CiiAS.  A.  Ashburner, 
Geologist  in  Charge. 

Many  persons,  in  the  anthracite  region,  who  have  not 
come  into  personal  contact  with  the  field  party,  and  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  plan  of  work  which  has  been  outlined 
in  detail  in  the  First  Report  of  Progress,  have  gotten  the 
impression,  that  the  Survey  corps  are  concerned  oidy  in  re- 
drawing maps  constructed  by  private  engineers  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  publication.  To  remove  such  an  impression  it 
is  necessary  to  say  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
State  to  make  any  survey  of  the  anthracite  region  unless 
copies  of  the  maps  and  sections  which  have  been  in  process 
of  construction  for  the  past  sixty  years,  which  have  been 
made  at  a cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  could  not 
be  duplicated  by  any  survey  made  bjAhe  State — even  if  the 
Legislature  should  see  fit  to  make  sufficient  appropriations — 
be  used  as  a basis  for  the  work. 
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After  copies  of  these  maps  are,  lioAvever,  obtained  by  the 
Survey,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  extended  and  sup- 
plemented by  majis  and  sections  constructed  from  the  orig- 
inal field  work  of  the  Survey  corps,  in  order  to  permit  of  the 
different  maps  being  systematized  into  a connected  whole, 
b}^  the  survey  of  areas  between  those  which  have  been 
mapped  by  the  local  mining  engineers,  and  of  which  no 
surveys  have  ever  been  made. 

In  addition  to  tins  original  map  work,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Survey  corjis  to  construct  cross  sections,  from 
careful  surface  measurements  connecting  all  outcrops,  from 
personal  examinations,  and  from  survey  maps  made  of  the 
mines.  In  fact,  there  is  no  work  connected  with  the  legiti- 
mate occupation  of  a mining  engineer  and  geologist,  in  map- 
ping the  surface  or  mines,  or  in  the  construction  of  geo- 
logical cross  and  columnar  sections,  which  the  Survey  corps 
have  not  been  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  engage  in. 

The  amount  of  field  work  which  has  fhus  been  required 
to  be  done,  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the  Northern  Coal- 
field has  been  so  extensive,  that  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
collecting  and  copying  information  from  the  surveys  of 
others,  has  consumed  only  one  sixth  of  the  time  which  has 
been  required  for  the  original  examinations  and  surveys. 

The  mine  sheets  in  the  Northern  Coal-field  were  origin- 
ally constructed  on  a scale  of  600  feet  to  1 inch,  but  were 
afterward  reduced  by  photography  to  the  scale  of  imblica- 
tion,  800  feet  to  1 inch.  This  scale,  was  adopted,  for  the 
original  maps,  because  the  lines  which  were  actually  sur- 
veyed by  Mr.  R.  P.  Rothwell,  and  used  b}’  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  topographical  map  of  the  Wyoming  Coal- 
field, the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Geological  Survej^  were  used  as  a base  for  the  mine  sheets. 

It  was  found  from  surveys  made  by  the  Survey  corps 
that  where  Mr.  Rotlnvell  had  actually  run  instrumental 
lines,  his  surveys  and  maps  were  remarkably  accurate,  but 
the  surface  features  at  any  distance  from  his  instrumental 
lines  could  not  be  depended  upon.  Mr.  Rothwell’s  survey 
lines  were  transferred  from  his  original  map  to  the  Survey 
slieets.  Tracings  were  next  made  of  the  maps  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  collieries  in  the  possession  of  the  operators  or  min- 
ing engineers.  Most  of  these  tracings  were  made  from  the 
original  maps,  on  a scale  of  100  feet  to  1 inch.  These  trac- 
ings were  then  reduced,  either  by  |ihotography  or  panta- 
graph,  to  a scale  of  600  feet  to  1 inch. 

If  points  were  found  on  these  reduced  individual  mine 
maps,  common  with  points  in  Kothwell’s  survey  lines,  the 
mine  workings,  with  their  accompanying  land  lines,  were 
transferred  directly  to  their  proper  iiositions  on  the  mine 
sheets.  Where  two  or  more  points  could  not  be  found  which 
were  common  both  to  the  mine  maps  and  RothwelTs  lines, 
the  Survey  corps  made  such  field  surveys  as  -were  required 
to  tit  the  mine  workings  on  the  Survey  sheets. 

Most  of  the  courses  on  the  mine  maps  are  referred  to  va- 
rious magnetic  meridians,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to 
locate  a true  meridian  on  the  individual  mine  maps  liefore 
connecting  them.  In  August,  1881,  Prof.  C.  L.  Doolittle, 
of  Lehigh  University,  determined  tlie  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  a point  in  the  Wilkes  Barre  court  house  yard,  and, 
in  addition,  the  direction  of  the  true  meridian.  x\n  effort 
was  made  to  find  the  exact  position  of  some  of  BothweH's 
stations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  house,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  any  variation  of  the  true  meridian 
as  determined  by  Prof.  Doolittle  and  by  Mr.  Ilothwell  re- 
spectively. In  order  to  make  this  calculation,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  re-sui'vey  one  of  Mr.  Rothwell’s  lines,  and  de- 
termine on  the  ground  the  position  of  the  line  as  shown  on 
the  map. 

Such  a line  was  run,  from  the  Wilkes  Bai're  court  house 
to  a point  on  the  Wyoming  road  near  Forty  Fort,  and  from 
this  survey  the  true  meridian  line,  as  determined  by  Prof. 
Doolittle,  was  placed  on  Mr.  Rothwell’s  original  map  and 
on  the  Survey  sheets.  The  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west  block  lines,  which  are  placed  on  these  sheets,  were  laid 
out  by  the  Survey  and  referred  to  the  Survey  meridian. 

The  land  lines  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  individual 
properties  or  of  mining  tracts,  together  with  such  portions 
of  the  Warrantee  lines  which  had  been  located  Ity  the 
mining  engineers,  were  taken  from  the  mine  maps.  The 
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Warrantee  lines  and  tlie  land  lines  which  existed  on  the 
Rothwell  map  were  found  to  differ  so  widely,  in  position 
from  the  same  lines  on  the  mine  maps,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  place  the  Warrantee  and  property  lines  on 
that  portion  of  the  mine  sheets  which  were  not  covered  by 
the  companies’  mine  maps,  to  adopt  some  one  map  as  a 
standard.  These  lines  in  such  areas  were  therefore  taken 
from  the  official  atlas  of  Luzerne  county,  compiled  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Weller. 

All  the  features  shown  on  the  mine  sheets,  which  were 
not  taken  from  Rothwell’s  survey  lines,  from  the  mine  maps, 
or  Weller’s  tract  map,  were  determined  bj^  instrumental  sur- 
veys made  by  the  Survey  corps. 

The  lines  contained  on  the  Weller  maps  have  been  severe- 
ly criticised  by  some  of  the  local  surveyors,  and  the  Sur- 
ve}''  corps  discovered  a number  of  errors  in  them  ; in  some 
cases  it  was  imjiossible  to  harmonize  the  Weller  lines  with 
those  on  private  maps,  which  came  into  our  possession. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  Weller  sheets  are  as  re- 
liable as  any  one  map  which  could  be  used. 

In  connecting  the  different  property  lines,  the  corps  was 
much  assisted  by  Mr.  William  H.  Sturdevant,  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  who  is  probably  more  familiar  with  land  lines  than 
any  one  person  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  great  reliance 
can  be  jdaced  upon  his  surveys.  Mr.  Sturdevant  con- 
structed a map  of  Luzerne  county,  which  was  printed  on  a 
scale  of  4950  feet  to  1 inch. 

The  scale  of  this  latter  map  is  so  small,  however,  and  so 
many  adjustments  of  tract  and  property  lines  have  been 
made  since  its  publication,  that  little  use  could  be  made  of 
it,  except  in  conjunction  with  special  maps,  which  Mr. 
Sturdevant  held  privately,  and  which  were  always  gen- 
erously placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  coal-beds  has  been  defined 
by  contour  curve  lines,  wdiich  were  drawn  along  the  floor  of 
the  different  beds,  on  the  tracings  of  the  original  mine  maps 
(scale  100  feet  to  1 inch) ; these  structural  lines  were  subse- 
quently reduced,  with  other  data,  to  a map  having  a scale 
of  600  feet  to  1 inch. 
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It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  Survey  to  follow  out 
the  plan,  which  liad  been  followed  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Middle  Coal-fields,  of  contouring  the  floor  of  some 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bed,  under  the  entire  area  of  the 
Wyoming  valley,  by  the  system  described  in  detail  in  the 
First  Report  of  Progress.  This  plan,  however,  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  since  where  the  valley  was  covered  by  allu- 
vial drift,  no  surface  outcrops  occurred,  and  no  thorough  ex- 
plorations had  been  made  which  would  permit  of  even  a hy- 
pothetiical  structure  being  suggested  for  the  Baltimore  bed. 

There  are  large  areas  iu  the  valley  which  are  covered  bv 
alluvial  drift,  aud  uo  outcrops  of  the  underlying  rocks  are 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  surmise  a de- 
tailed local  structure  of  the  coal-beds,  except  by  extensive 
shafting  and  drilling.  In  consequence,  it  was  decided  to 
merely  contour  the  floor  of  the  coal-beds  where  actual  ex- 
ploitations and  explorations  had  been  made,  and  to  define 
the  general  geological  structure  in  other  areas  by  tracing 
on  the  map  the  position  of  the  anticlinals,  and  by  construct- 
ing general  cross-sections  extending  across  the  entire  valley 
from  the  mountain  rims  of  Pocono  Sandstone,  No.  X,  on 
either  side.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  locate  the 
anticlinals,  they  are  shown  on  the  mine  maps  by  blue  lines. 

Three  general  cross-sections  of  the  valley  have  been  par- 
tially completed,  although  they  are  not  ready  for  publica- 
tion, as  follows ; 

Section  A extends  from  Hanover  colliery,  in  Hanover  town- 
ship, north  33°  45'  west  through  the  town  of  Nauticoke  and 
the  colliery  workings,  which  supply  the  coal  for  Breakers 
Nos.  1,  2.  4,  and  5 of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  it 
crosses  the  Susquehanna  river  immediately  below  the  Nan- 
ticoke  dam,  near  the  north-western  end  of  the  section  line. 

Section  B extends  from  the  south  conglomerate  outcrop 
of  the  basin  through  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Ashley  Plane 
north  38°  west  through  Richard’s  Island,  immediately  west 
of  the  Lance  shaft,  thence  nearly  along  the  line  separating 
the  property  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company 
from  that  of  the  Glaylord  Coal  Com^iany,  to  the  Red  Ash 
outcrox)  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wyoming  valley. 
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Section  C extends  tlirongh  the  mine  workings  of  the  Min- 
eral Spring  celliery  nortli  41°  45'  Avest,  east  of  and  Avithin 
about  150  feet  of  Hillman’s  Island  slope,  through  the  Pros- 
pect, Hillman,  MidA'ale,  Wyoming,  and  Henry  colliery  mine 
AA'orkings,  and  thence  betAAmen  the  Forty  Fort  and  Harry  E 
collieries. 

Thirteen  sheets  relating  to  the  AA^estern  portion  of  the 
Wyoming- LackaAvanna  coal-basin  betA\men  Wanamie  and 
Mill  creek,  both  in  Lnzerne  county,  have  been  completed 
and  published  in  the  “Atlas  Northern  Anthracite  Field, 
Part  I.”  They  are  as  folloAvs  : 

Six  Gix)Logical  and  mine  sheets,  scale  800  feet  to  1 
inch,  -rpjjL  til  of  nature.  They  show  the  plan  of  all  the 
mines  and  the  shape  of  the  floor  of  the  most  prominent 
coal-bed,  in  those  mines  in  Avhich  levels  have  been  ran,  by 
contour  carve  lines  50  feet  verticall}^  apart.  These  six  sheets 
are  as  folloAvs  : 

Plate  1.  Nanticoke  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Nanticoke  and 
NeAviAort. 

Plate  2.  Warrior  Ran  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Warrior  Rnn 
and  Hanover;  contains  also  skeleton  map  betAveen 
Wilkes  Earre  and  Shickshinny,  (scale,  1 mile  to  1 inch.) 
Plate  3.  Plymoath  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Plymouth. 

Plate  4.  Aside}"  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Sagar  Notch,  Ashley, 
and  South  Wilkes  Barre. 

Plate  5.  Kingston  sheer,  in  vicinity  of  Kingston,  Mill  Hol- 
loAv,  and  Maltby. 

Plate  6.  Wilk  es  Barre  sheet,  in  vicinity  of  Wilkes  Barre. 

Tiir,EE  onoss-SECTiON  sheets,  containing  vertical  cross- 
sections  exhibiting  the  geological  structure  of  the  coal-beds. 
Scale  of  sections,  400  feet  to  1 inch,  ^^V^th  of  nature. 
Plate  7.  Contains  ten  sections ; through  Boston,  Ply- 
mouth No.  1,  2,  and  4,  Dodson,  Gaylord,  Avondale, 
Nottingham,  Reynolds,  Franklin,  and  Sugar  Notch 
Nos.  9 and  10  collieries. 

Plate  8.  Contains  eleven  sections  ; through  Maltby,  Forty 
Fort,  “ Harry  E,’’  Black  Diamond,  Mill  HoIIoav,  East 
Boston,  Kingston,  Enterprise,  Wyoming,  Henry,  Bur- 
roughs, Prospect,  and  Midvale  collieries. 
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Plate  9.  Contains  five  sections  ; througii  Pine  Ridge,  Mill 
Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Conyngham,  Baltimore,  Diamond, 
(No.  1,)  Hollenback,  (No.  2,)  Red  x\sli,  Empire  Nos.  3 
and  4,  Stanton,  and  South  Wilkes  Barre  collieries. 

Fouu  coLUMHAP.  SECTION  SHEETS,  Containing  columnar 
sections  showing  the  coal  measures  cut  in  shafts,  tunnels, 
and  bore  holes.  Scale,  40  feet  to  1 inch,  ^-o-tli  of  natui-e. 
Plate  10.  Contains  twenty-one  sections  at  Bennett,  Pine 
Ridge,  Enterprise,  Henry,  Wyoming,  Oakwood,  Pros- 
pect, Conyngham,  Baltimore,  Diamond.  Hollenback, 
Laurel  Run,  Mineral  Spring,  Red  Ash,  and  Young’s 
Slope  collieries. 

Plate  11.  Contains  twenty-one  sections  at  Dorrance,  Em- 
pire Nos.  2 and  4,  Kidder,  Stanton,  South  Wilkes  Bai-re, 
Franklin,  Sugar  Notch  Nos.  9 and  10,  Ashley  No.  6, 
Hillman  Vein,  and  Maffet  collieries. 

Plate  12.  Contains  twenty  sections  at  Maltby,  Forty  Fort, 
'■Harry  E,”  Black  Diamond,  East  Boston,  Kingston, 
Mill  Hollow,  Plymouth  No.  2,  and  Boston  collieries. 
Plate  13.  Contains  twentj-  sections  at  Plymouth  No.  4, 
Lance,  Gayloixl,  Dodson,  Wanamie,  Alden,  Avondale, 
Chauncey,  Nottingham,  Susquehanna  shafts  Nos.  1 and 
2,  Hanover,  and  Warrior  Run  collieries. 

To]30graphical  sheets  and  other  illustrations  relating  to  the 
area  covered  bj"  the  above  six  geological  and  mine  sheets 
will  appear  in  additional  parts  of  the  Atlas  of  the  Northern 
Anthracite  Field  and  in  future  Reports  of  Progress. 
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Descrqition  of  the  Geological  and  Mine,  and,  the  Columnar 
Section  Sheets,  Northern  Coal-field. 

The  facts  which  are  ]nil)lished  on  the  geological  and  mine, 
and  on  the  columnar  section  sheets,  contained  in  the  North- 
ern Coal-field  Atlas,  are  represented  with  snch  clearness 
that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  in  this  jdace  to  make  any 
special  reference  to  them,  unless  a general  statement  was 
made  as  to  the  identit}"  of  tlie  individual  coal-beds  which 
have  been  developed  at  the  ditferent  collieries  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  Wyoming  Coal-field. 

Great  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  exist  in  the  names 
which  have  been  assigned  to  the  coal-beds,  not  only  in  this 
region  but  elsewhere  throughout  the  entire  anthracite  fields. 
Names  have  been  erroneously  given  to  certain  coal-beds, 
for  numerous  and  independent  reasons  at  different  collieries  ; 
sometimes  the  classification  has  been  based  npon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  coal  trade  as  to  the  character  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced ; sometimes  on  the  similarity  of  the  associated  rocks, 
both  as  regards  their  character  and  the  thickness  included 
between  an  overlying  or  underlying  coal-bed  ; sometimes 
on  the  physical  appearance  of  the  entire  coal-bed,  or  the  in- 
dividual portions  of  the  bed,  where  it  has  l)een  broken  up 
into  different  coal-benches,  separated  by  la yei'S  of  sandstone, 
slate,  or  bony  coal  ; sometimes  on  a systematic  study  of  the 
geological  structure  of  the  coal-basins  in  which  the  coal-beds 
have  been  found  ; sometimes  on  a similarity  of  chemical 
composition  and  the  character  and  amount  of  asli  obtained 
in  actual  consumption  : still  other  reasons  might  be  named. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Geological  Survey,  to  make  a 
special  exandnation  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the 
different  coal-beds  in  all  the  mines  in  the  Wyoming  valley, 
in  order  to  make  estimates,  similar  to  those  alread}^  made  in 
the  Panther  Creek  basin,  (see  First  Report  of  Progress,)  as 
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to  the  airionnt  of  coal  which  was  originally  contained  under 
definite  areas,  the  amount  of  coal  taken  out,  and  the  amount 
which  still  remains  to  be  mined.  This  work  has  not  yet 
been  undertaken  in  the  Northern  Coal-field,  and  it  would 
be  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  Survey  to  enter  into  a 
general  description  of  the  identity  of  all  the  coal-beds,  until 
this  examination  shall  have  been  made.  Special  investiga- 
tions. however,  have  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  certain 
beds  (1)  in  order  to  i)ermit  of  the  construction  of  the  cross- 
sections  contained  on  the  three  sheets  in  the  Northern  Coal- 
field Atlas,  Part  I,  and  (2)  in  order  to  permit  of  the  adop- 
tion of  colors  for  representing  the  mine  workings  in  the  dif- 
ferent coal-beds  on  the  mine  sheets  ; it  being  important  that 
all  the  workings  in  one  bed,  on  the  different  sheets,  should 
be  represented  by  one  color. 

Such  general  conclusions  as  would  permit  of  these  two  ob- 
jects being  accomplished  are  clearly  defined  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  dotted  lines  connecting  one  or  more  coal-beds 
in  the  individual  columnar  sections,  with  coal-beds  in  ad- 
joining sections,  contained  on  Columnar  Section  Sheets  I, 
II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  Northern  Coal-field  Atlas. 

2.  By  showing  the  connected  structure,  in  the  cross-sec- 
tions between  the  different  mine  workings,  shafts,  sloi^es, 
and  bore-holes  which  are  shown  on  the  numerous  sections. 

3.  By  common  colors  assigned  to  the  individual  mine 
workings  on  the  different  mine  sheets,  which  have  already 
been  referred  to. 

The  character  of  the  strata  has  only  been  determined,  in 
those  localities  where  the  cross-sections  have  been  shaded. 
For  more  definite  information,  respecting  the  thickness  and 
character  of  the  coal-beds,  and  of  the  strata  between  them, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Columnar  Section  sheets. 

The  positions  of  the  coal-beds  are  only  known,  with  any 
certainty,  where  they  are  indicated  by  a heavy  line  or  by 
two  light  lines.  In  the  latter  case  the  coal  has  generally 
been  worked  out  of  the  bed,  where  the  section  plane  inter- 
sects it.  Where  the  coal-beds  are  represented  by  a single 
line,  their  positions  are  only  approximately  known. 

Although  a general  description  of  the  identity  of  the 
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coal-beds  must  lie  temporarily  deferred,  it  seems  that  it 
would  be  useful,  to  those  makino-  a personal  study  of  the 
atlas  sheets,  that  some  general  I'eference  should  be  made 
here,  which  may  be  of  assistance  in  a better  understanding 
of  the  details  contained  on  the  individual  sheets. 

Below  is  given  a list  of  the  collieries  on  the  Northern 
Coal-field  mine  sheets,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the 
names  of  the  operators,  together  with  the  names  of  the  coal- 
beds which  have  been  explored  and  the  names  of  those  coal- 
beds which  have  been  practically  mined  at  each  colliery. 


Name  of  colliery. 

Operator. 

Beds  proved  by 
colliery  work- 
ings. 

Beds  worked. 

Avondale,  .... 

D.L.&W.R.R.Co., 

Ross,  .... 

Red  Asli. 

Red  Ash. 

Alden, 

Alden  Coal  Co., 

Bennett,  .... 
Twin,  . ^ . . . . 

Ross,  '■ 

Red  Ash. 

Bennett. 

Twin. 

Ross. 

Baltimore  Tunnel, 

D.  &n.  C.  Co.,  . 

Baltimore,  . . 
Ross,  .... 

Red  Ash. 

Baltimore. 

Red  Ash. 

Baltimore  Slope,  . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Baltimore,  . . . 

Baltimore. 

Bennett, 

Waddell  & Co.,  . 

Cooper,  .... 
Bennett,  .... 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 

Black  Diamond,  . 

John  C.  Haddock, 

Lance, 

Cooper, 

Bennett. 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 

Boston, 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Lance, 

Cooper,  . . . 

Bennett,  .... 

Lance. 

Cooper. 

Benne  t. 

Burroughs,  .... 

L.  V.  C,  Co., 

Hillman,  . . 

Hillman. 

Chauncey,  .... 

T.  P.  McParlane, 

Four  Foot  or  Ross, 
Red  Ash,  .... 

Four  Foot  or  Ross. 
Red  Ash. 

Conyngham,  . . . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

K,  

J,  Seven  Foot,  or 
Abbott. 

I,  K 1 d 11  e y or 
Bowkley. 

H or  Hillman. 
Baltimore. 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Hillman. 

Baltimore. 

Diamond, 

L.  <fe  W B.  C.  Co., 

Hillman,  .... 
Baltimore,  . . . 

Hillman. 

Baltimore. 

Dodson,  

Plymouth  C.  Co., 

Lance, 

Hillman,  . . . 

Old  Bennett,  . . 
Five  Foot,  . . . 
Baltimore. 

Lance. 

Hillman. 

Old  Bennett. 
Baltimore. 

Dorrance,  .... 

L.  V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Rock, 

Abbott. 

Bowkley. 

Hillman. 

Hillman. 
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Name  of  colliery. 

Operator. 

Beds  proved  by 
colliery  work- 
ings. 

Beds  worked. 

East  Boston,  . . . 

W.G.Payne&  Co., 

Lance,  .... 
Cooper,  .... 
Bennett. 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 

Empire  No.  2,  . . 

L.&  W B.  C.Co., 

Ross,  .... 

Red  Ash,  .... 
Kidney,  .... 
Hillman,  .... 
Baltimore,  . . 
Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

Empire  No.  4,  . . 

L.  & W;B.  C.  Co., 

Hillman. 

Baltimore. 

Red  Ash. 

Enterprise,  . . . 

Langdon  & Co., 

Hillman. 

Five  Foot,  . . 
Upper  Baltimore, 
Lower  Baltimore, 
Four  Foot,  . . 

Hillman. 

Five  Foot. 

Upper  Baltimore. 
Lower  Baltimore. 

Franklin, 

FranklinCoal  Co., 

Baltimore,  . . 
Ross,  . . . 

Red  Ash,  .... 

Baltimore. 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Fuller,  ...... 

D.L.&W.R.R.Co., 

Six  Foot,  .... 
Eleven  Foot,  . 

Six  Foot. 

Eleven  Foot. 

Forty  Fort,  .... 

J.  H.  Sv'oyer,  . 

Four  Foot,  . . 
Six  Foot,  .... 
Eleven  Foot,  . . 

Four  Foot. 

Six  Foot. 

Eleven  Foot. 

Ga5Tord, 

Gaylord  Coal  Co., 

Orchard,  . . . 
Five  Foot,  . . 
Cooper,  . . . . ■ 
Bennett,  . . . 
Checker,  . . . 
Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Five  Foot. 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

s 

Hanover  No.  17,  . 

L.  &WB.  C.Co., 

Six  beds  with  a 
thickness  of  5 
feet  or  more,  but 
unidentified. 

3 beds  worked  un- 
identified. 

“Harry  E,”  . . . 

J.  H.  Swoyer,  . . 

Baby  Tunnel,  . . 
Eleven  Foot,  . . 
Ross,  .... 

Red  Ash. 

Baby  Tunnel, 
Eleven  Foot. 

Ross. 

Hartford  No.  6 , 

L.&WB.  C.  Co., 

Hillman,  .... 

Baltimore. 

(Ashley.) 

Baltimore,  . . 

Ross,  

Red  Ash. 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Henry, 

L.V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Five  Foot, 

Upper  Baltimore, 
Lower  Baltimore. 

Uppier  Baltimore. 
Lower  Baltimore. 

Hillman, 

H. Baker  Hillman, 

New,  ... 

Snake  Island,  . . 
Abbott,  .... 
Bow  k ley,  . . . . 
Hillman,  .... 

New. 

Snake  Island. 
Abbott. 

Bowkley. 

Hillman. 

Hillman  Vein,  . . 

Hillman  Vein 

Hillman,  . . . . 

Hillman. 

Coal  Co. 

Leader,  . . . 

Leader. 

Hollenback  No.  2, 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co., 

Seven  Foot,  . . 
Kidney,  .... 
Hillman. 
Baltimore. 

Hillman. 

Baltimore. 

24 
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Name  of  colliery. 

Operator. 

Beds  proved  by 
collierj’’  work- 
ings. 

Beds  worked. 

Holleiiback, 

(R.  S.  Poole,) 

R.  S.  Poole,  . . . 

Bowkley,  . . . . 

Bowkley. 

Hillman,  . . . . 

Hillman. 

Kington  No.  1,  ) 
“ No.  2,  ^ 

KingstonCoal  Co. , 

Orchard,  . . . . 

Lance. 

Lance 

Cooper. 

Lance, 

L.&WB.  C.Co., 

Cooper,  .... 
Bennett,  .... 

Ross 

Red  Ash. 
Hutchison, 

Bennett. 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Hutchison. 

Laurel  Run,  . . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Lance, 

Hillman,  . . . 

Old  Bennett,  . . 
Five  Foot,  . . . 

Cooper, 

Bennett,  .... 
Cooper, 

Lance. 

Hillman. 

Old  Bennett. 

Five  Foot. 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 

Cooper. 

iMaffet, 

H auover  Coal  Co. , 

Bennett,  .... 
Ross,  .... 

Bennett. 

Ross. 

Malt  by,  

L.  V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Red  Ash,  .... 
Pour  Foot,  . 

Red  Ash. 

Four  Foot. 

Midvale,  .... 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Six  Foot  or 
Cooper, 

Eleven  Foot  or 
Bennett,  . . 

Nine  Foot,  . . 

Ross. 

Abbott,  .... 

Six  Foot  or 
Cooper. 

Eleven  Foot  or 
Bennett. 

Nine  Foot. 

Abbott. 

Mill  Creek,  .*.  . . 

L.  V.  C.  Co. , . . 

Bowkley,  . . . 
Hillman,  .... 
Cooper, 

Bowkley. 

Hillman. 

Cooper. 

Mill  Hollow,  . . . 

Waddell  & Wal- 

Bennett,  .... 
Cooper,  .... 

Bennett. 

Cooper. 

ter. 

Bennett,  .... 

Bennett. 

Mineral  Spring, 

L.  V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Ross,  ... 

Red  Ash,  .... 
Cooper,  .... 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Cooper. 

Nottingham,  No.  15, 

L.  & W.  B.  C.  Co., 

Bennett,  .... 

Ross, 

Ross, 

Bennett. 

Ross. 

Ross. 

Oak  wood,  .... 

L.V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Red  Ash,  . . . 
Abbott,  .... 
Bowkley,  .... 
Hillman. 

Upper  Baltimore. 
Lower  Baltim  re. 
Six  Foot. 
Baltimore,  . . . 

Red  Ash. 

Upper  Baltimore. 

Parrish,  

Parrish  Coal  Co., 

Lower  Baltimore. 

Baltimore. 

Pine  Ridge,  .... 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Ross,  .... 

Red  Ash,  .... 
Cooper,  .... 

Ross. 

Red  Ash. 

Cooper. 

Plymouth,  No.  2,  . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Bennett,  .... 
Hutchison,  . . 

Bennett. 

Lance. 

Lance, 

Hillman,  ... 
Old  Bennett,  . . 
Five  Foot,  . . . 

Cooper, 

Bennett. 

Hillman. 

Old  Bennett. 

Five  Foot. 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 
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Name  of  colliery. 

Operator. 

Beds  proved  by 
collierj'  work- 
ings. 

Beds  worked. 

Plymouth,  No.  3,  . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Hillman,  . 

Hillman. 

Old  Bennett? 

Five  Foot,  . . 

Five  Foot. 

Cooper,  .... 

Cooper. 

Plymouth,  No.  4,  . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Bennett,  . . . 

Bennett. 

Ross 

Red  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

Pl5-mouth,  No.  5,  . 

D.  & H.  C.  Co.,  . 

Cooper 

Cooper. 

Bennett,  . . . 

Bennett. 

Prospect 

L.  V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Bowkley,  .... 

Cooper. 

Hillman,  . . . 

Bennett. 

Cooper. 

Bennett. 

Red  Ash,  No.  1, 

Red  Ash  C<  al  Co., 

Ross, 

Ross. 

Six  Foot,  . . . 

Six  Foot. 

Red  Ash,  . . . 

Red  Ash. 

Red  Ash,  No.  2, 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co., 

Ross 

Ross. 

Six  Foot,  .... 

Six  Foot. 

Red  Ash,  . . . 

Red  Asli. 

Reynolds 

L.&  W B.  C.  Co., 

Red  Ash,  .... 

Red  Ash. 

Salem, 

Salem  Coal  Co.,  . 

Buck  Mountain, 

Buck  Mountain. 

South  Wilkes  Barre 

LAW  B.C.Co., 

Seven  Foot,  . . 

Seven  Foot. 

Kidney,  . . . 

Kidnev. 

Hil  man,  .... 

Hillman. 

Stanton,  .... 

L.  & WB.  C.  Co., 

Kidney',  . . . 

Baltimore. 

Hillman. 

Lodgement. 

Baltimore. 

Sugar  Notch,  No.  10, 

L.  <feWB.  C.  Co., 

Kidnev,  . . . 

Kidnev. 

Hillman,  . . . 

Hillman. 

Baltimore,  . . 

Baltimore? 

Sugar  Notch,  No.  9, 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co  , 

Shaft, 

Shaft. 

Ross,  .... 

Ross. 

Red  Ash, 

Red  Ash. 

Susquehanna  col- 

Susquehanna  C. 

Diamond  George 

lieries. 

Co., 

or  I. 

Orchard  Slope, 

No.  4,  or  H, 

Orchard  Slope,No. 

Hillman  Slope, 

4,  or  H bed. 

No.  2,  or  G, 

Hillman  Slope, 

Lance,  or  Four 

No.  2,  or  G bed. 

Foot. 

Cooper,  or  F,  . . 

Cooper,  or  F. 

Bennett,  Forge, 

Bennett,  Forge,  or 

or  E, 

E. 

Twin  or  D. 

Ross  or  C, 

Ross  or  C. 

Buck  Mountain, 

Buck  Mountain. 

Red  Ash. 

Wanamie,  No.  18,  . 

L.&  W B.  C.  Co., 

Baltimore,  . . 

Baltimore. 

Ross,  .... 

Ross. 

Red  Ash, 

Red  Ash. 

Wsnamie,  No.  19,  . 

L.&WB.  C.  Co., 

Unidentified  beds 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  . . 

Rosa 

Ross, 

Red  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

Warrior  Run,  . . . 

A.  J.  Davis,  . . 

B, 

B. 

c,  

C. 

H 

D. 

E, 

E. 
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Name  of  colliery. 

Operator. 

Beds  proved  by 
colliery  work- 
ings. 

Beds  worked. 

Wyoming,  .... 

L.  V.  C.  Co.,  . . 

Hillman,  .... 
Five  Foot,  . . . 
Upper  Baltimore, 
Lower  Baltimore, 
Four  Foot,  . . 

Hillman. 

Five  Foot. 

Upper  Baltimore. 
Lower  Baltimore. 
Four  Fo 't. 

West  End,  No.  1,  . 

West  End  C.  Co., 

( 'hurch. 

Ross,  .... 

Red  Ash,  .... 

Re  1 Ash. 

Ross. 

West  End,  No.  2,  . 

West  End  C.  Co., 

Ross,  

Red  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

Nardicolie  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet  No.  III. 

This  sheet  embraces  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanti- 
coke.  The  names  of  the  coal-beds  wliich  have  been  worked 
on  this  sheet,  their  individual  average  thicknesses,  and  the 
name  of  the  corporation  by  which  tliey  have  been  mined 
are  as  follows  : 


Name  of  Coal  Bed. 

Average 

thickness. 

Mined  by. 

Mills 

10 

Siisquelianna  Coal  Co. 

Hillman, 

8' 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Bennett,* 

T 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Bennett  * 

4'  10" 

Alden  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore,* 

6'  2" 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal 

Co.,  at  Wanarnie. 

Ross, 

4' 

Susquelianna  Coal  Co. 

Twin,  

7'  1" 

Alden  Coal  Co. 

Buck  Mountain, 

10' 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

Red  Ash, 

8' 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal 

Co.,  at  Wanarnie. 

These  coal-beds  are  jilaced  in  the  table  in  the  order  of  their 
geological  superposition  among  the  workable  beds,  the  Red 
Ash  bed  occurs  immediately  on  to2i  of  the  Pottsville  Con- 
glomerate, INTo.  XTI,  and  the  Mills  bed  is  furthest  removed 
from  it.  The  same  order  in  naming  the  coal-beds  is  ob- 
served in  the  descriiition  of  the  other  mine  sheets. 

The  variability  in  the  thickness  of  the  individual  coal- 
beds, in  limited  areas,  is  very  great,  so  that  it  is  imiiossible 


* The  correct  naming  of  these  Coal-beds  has  been  questioned. 
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often-times  to  speak  of  any  one  coal-bed  liavine;  an  average 
thickness  over  any  special  area  ; or  is  it  possible,  to  get  any 
practical  idea  of  the  amount  of  coal  contained  in  such  a 
bed,  unless  a definite  statement  is  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  slate  or  bony  coal  which  is  interstratified  with  the  good 
coal. 

These  thicknesses  are  of  no  use  for  purely  local  consider- 
ations, but  will,  no  doubt,  serve  to  answer  many  questions 
which  have  been  frequently  asked  of  the  StirveNg  as  to  what 
might  be  considered,  in  a general  way,  an  average  thickness 
of  certain  beds,  in  defined  areas.  In  addition  to  the  beds 
which  have  been  enumerated,  there  are  contained  within  the 
area  embraced  by  this  mine  sheet  two  other  well  recognized 
beds,  known  as  the  Diamond  or  George  bed  and  the  Lance 
or  Four  Foot  bed,  besides  nine  or  ten  small  beds,  varying 
from  1 to  3 feet  in  thickness,  which  are  described  under  the 
general  term  of  coal-beds  without  any  siiecial  name  being 
assigned  to  them. 

The  Dundee  shaft,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Nanti- 
coke,  cuts  higher  coal  measures  than  have  been  encountered 
in  any  other  shaft  in  the  Northern  Coal-field.  The  depth  of 
this  shaft  is  reported  to  be  812  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  it  is  reported  a bore  hole  was  drilled  to  a depth  of 
868  feet,  making  a total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  at 
this  point,  of  nearly  1700  feet.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered that  the  Dundee  shaft  is  located  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  Wyoming  basin  ; it  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
the  deepest  part  of  tlie  basin  is  a mile,  more  or  less,  south- 
east of  the  Dundee  shaft,  and  a few  hundred  yards  east  of 
Askam  Cross  Roads.  A section  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company's  shafts.  Nos.  1 and  2,  may  lie  taken  as  represent- 
ing an  average  section  of  the  coal  measures  contained  on 
this  sheet.  (See  sheet  of  columnar  sections  of  the  Northei'ii 
Coal-field  accompanying  this  report.) 

The  following  are  elevations  of  prominent  xioints  on 
Mine  Sheet  No.  Ill,  compiled  from  various  sources,  and 
based  upon  the  datum  of  the  levels  of  the  Lehigh  Yalle}" 
Railroad : 
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Elevation  of  Prominent  Points  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  III. 

Feet 

above  tide. 

Wanainie  Station,  I 644.2 

Alden  “ ! Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  branch  633.5 

Lee  Mine  “ i P.  & R.  R.  R.  642.7 

Nanticoke  “ j 540.0 

Nanticoke  Station,  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R., 538.09 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  Breaker,  No.  3,  Susquehanjia  Coal  Co. 

R.  R.,  534.56 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  Breaker,  No.  5, 538.2 

Wanamie  (No.  18)  Colliery,  (L.  &S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  slope, 644.0 

Foot  “ 558.4 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1,  (Baltimore  coal-bed,) 667.3 

Foot  “ “1,  “ “ 559.2 

Head  “ “2,  “ » 603.9 

Foot  “ “2,  “ “ 562.6 

Head  “ “3,  “ “ 597.9 

Foot  “ “3,  “ “ 559.4 

Head  “ “4,  “ “ 578.3 

Foot  “ “4,  “ “ 559.4 

Head  of  inside  slope,  “ “ 564.4 

Foot  “ “ “ “ 416.0 

Mouth  of  inside  tunnel,  (inside,) 559.4 

Head  of  plane  No.  1,  Ross  coal-bed, 690.1 

Foot  “ “ “ “ 567.2 

Mouths  of  Ross  drifts  on  creek,  721.2 

Head  of  No.  4 slope,  673.0 

Top  of  bore  hole,  637.5 

Bottom  of  bore  hole, 577.0 

Alden  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  . , 619.3 

Landing  of  shaft,  tunnel  to  Bennett  coal-bed, 397.2 

Landing  of  shaft,  Twin  coal-bed,  348.1 

Tunnel  from  .shaft  to  Ross  and  Red  Ash  coal-beds, 646.5 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  (N.  & W B.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft  No.  1,  rail  surface  landing, 588.33 

Top  of  shaft  No.  1,  top  of  coping, 587.16 

Rail,  Hillman  landing.  No.  1, 208.5 

Rail,  Bennett  landing.  No.  1,  47.18 

Rail,  Buck  Mtn.  landing.  No.  1,  397.97 

Head  of  plane,  Bennett  bed,  (inside,) 135.05 

Foot  of  plane,  Bennett  bed,  (inside,)  59.91 

Head  of  new  plane,  Bennett  bed  (inside,) 159.61 

Foot  of  new  plane,  Bennett  bed,  (inside,)  54.29 

Top  of  shaft.  No.  2,  ....  547.37 

Foot  of  shaft.  No.  2,  -43.59 

Head  of  inside  slope,  Shaft  No.  2 -40.49 

Head  of  slope.  No.  1, 532.51 
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Feet 

above  tide. 


First  lift  of  slope,  No.  1, 455.0 

Second  lift  of  slope,  No.  1,  354.5 

Third  lift,  east  of  slope.  No.  1, 278  27 

Third  lift,  west  of  slope,  No.  1,  255.13 

Foot  lift,  west  slope.  No.  1,  125.80 

Head  of  slope.  No.  2,  604.99 

First  lift  of  slope,  No.  2, 359.50 

Foot  of  slope.  No.  2,  268.5 

Mouth  of  drift  to  No.  3 slope, 620.93 

Head  of  No.  3 slope,  622.68 

First  lift  of  No.  3 slope,  536.0 

Second  lift  of  No.  3 slope, 491,0 

Third  lift  of  No.  3 slope, 392.5± 

Fourth  lift  of  No.  3 slope,  329.5± 

Fifth  lift  of  No.  3 slope, 261. 5± 

Top  of  slope.  No.  4,  553.97 

First  lift  of  slope,  N-:).  4,  382.3 

Second  lift  of  slope,  No.  4, 293.0 

Third  lift  of  slope,  No.  4, 231.5 

Foot  lift  of  slope.  No.  4, 169.2 

Grand  tunnel,  549.01 

Tunnel,  No.  1, 556.51 

Tunnel,  No.  4, 520.71 

Top  of  McFarland’s  shaft,  549.49 

Mouth  of  Chauncey  tunnel,  540.85 


Warrior  Run  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet,  No.  IV. 

There  have  been  but  two  collieries  worked  on  this  sheet, 
the  Warrior  Run  and  the  Hanover.  The  Hanover  colliery 
has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  and  the  mining  records, 
relating  to  it,  have  not  been  kept  with  snfTicient  tlelail,  to 
permit  of  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  character  or  identity 
of  the  beds  opened. 

A bore-hole  has  been  sunk  to  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate 
north  of  the  Hanover  colliery,  but  it  is  difficult  even  to 
identify  the  individual  beds  in  the  bore-hole  with  those  cut 
in  the  water-level  tunnel  of  the  colliery.  There  are  seven 
beds  cut  in  the  tunnel,  ranging  from  4'  3''  to  13'  6"  in  thick- 
ness, and  six  other  seams  ranging  from  V 0"  to  3'  6"  in 
thickness. 

At  the  Warrior  Run  colliery  there  are  four  beds  worked, 
B,  C,  D,  and  E,  respectively.  The^^are  shown  on  the  work- 
ing map  as  the  Red  Ash,  Ross,  Bennett,  and  Cooper  coal- 
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beds.  . It  is  tlionglit,  however,  that  these  beds  are  the  Red 
Ash  and  Ross  divided,  and  of  nnasnal  thickness.  This  ten- 
dency of  the  beds  to  split  and  thicken  is  developed  at  the 
Sugar  Notch  colliery,  just  east  of  Waiidor  Run.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  l)eds  at  Warrior  Run  are  as  follows  : B,  10  feet ; 
C,  10  feet ; D,  7 feet,  and  E,  19  feet.  The  last  coal-bed,  how- 
ever, contains  a 3'  bench  of  tire-clay  dividing  the  main 
coal-l)enches.  This  division,  as  seen  in  the  workings,  is  very 
suggestive  of  the  Ross  coal-bed. 

The  section  of  the  Hanover  bore-hole  may  be  taken  to  be 
a reiu’esentative  section  of  the  coal  measures  on  this  sheet. 
The  coal  beds  in  this  section  have  been  numbered  from  1 to 
8 inclusive,  since  the  identity  of  the  individual  beds  has 
not  been  finally  established. 


Elevations  of  Prominent  Points  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  IV. 


L.  V.  R.  R. 

Warrior  Run  Station,  

Newport  Station, 

L.  & S.  R.  R. 

Warrior  Run  Station, 

Hanover, 

Hanover  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Mouth  of  tunnel, 

Head  of  slope, 

Foot  of  slope, . . . . 

WARiyoR  Run  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 
Head  of  Red  Ash  coal-bed  slope,  . . . 
1st  lilt  of  Red  Ash  coal-bed  slope,  . . . 
2d  lift  of  Red  Ash  coal-bed  slope,  . . 
3d  lift  of  Red  Ash  coal-bed  slope,  . . 
Foot  of  Red  Ash  coal-bed  slope,  . . . . 
Head  of  Cooper  coal-bed  slope,  . . . . 
Foot  of  Cooper  coal-bed  slope,  . . . . 


Feet 

above  tide. 

. . 716.5 
. . 1023.0 

. . 631.0 
. . 654.05 

. . 708.1 
. . 720.6 
. . 258.6 


823.0 

720.0 

603.0 

443.0 

302.9 

450.9 
303.7 


Pli/moliih  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet  No.  Y. 

The  area  embraced  by  this  sheet  lies  around  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  which  occupies  very  nearly  a central  position  on 
the  sheet.  In  this  area  the  following  coal  beds  have  been 
ft)und : 
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Name 

OF  Bed. 

Average 

thickness. 

Mined  by. 

Hutchison,  . 

6'  0” 

No  mining  recorded. 

Lance,  . . . 

6'  0" 

Plymouth  Coal  Co. 

L.  A \V  B.  C.  Co. 

D.  & H.  C.  Co. 

Hillman,  . . 

10'  O'' 

Plymouth  Coal  Co. 

L.A  W B C.  Co. 

H.  & H.  C.  Co. 

Old  Bennett, 

12'  0 ' 

Plymouth  Coal  Co. 

I..A  W B.  C.  Co. 

D.  & H.  C.  Co. 

Five  Foot,  . 

5'  0" 

Plymouth  Coal  Co. 

H.A  H.  C.  Co. 

Cooper,*  . . 

1 Baltimore 

1 bed. 

10'  0" 

Plymouth  Coal  Co. 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co. 

H.  & H.  C.  Co. 

Gaj'lord  Coal  Co. 

Bennett,*  , . 

. ; 

8'  0" 

Plymouth  Coal  Co. 

L.A  W B.  C.  Co. 

H.  & H.  C.  Co. 

Gaylord  Coal  Co. 

Ross,  .... 

4'  0" 

D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co. 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co. 

Parrish  Coal  Co. 

Gaylord  Coal  Co. 

1).  & H.  C.  Co. 

T.  P.  Macfarlane. 

Red  Ash,  . . 

20'  0" 

D.  L.  & W^  R.  R.  Co. 

L.  <fe  tv  B.  C.  Co. 

Gaylord  Coal  Co. 

D.  A H.  C.  Co. 

Parrish  Coal  Co. 

The  bed  which  has  been  most  extensively  mined  is  the 
Red  Ash.  At  tlie  ISlottingham,  Reynolds,  Jersey,  and 
Avondale  collieries,  all  of  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Snsqnehanna  river  and  west  of  the  town  of  Phnnonth, 
this  bed  has  been  worked  almost  exclusively.  The  same 
bed  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  from  the  Plymonth 
shaft.  No.  4,  of  the  Delaware  & Hndson  Canal  Company 
and  from  the  Gaylord  shaft.  The  bed  seems  to  reach  its 
maxim nm  thickness  and  produces  the  best  qnalit}"  of  coal 
in  those  areas  where  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  too  low 
to  contain  the  Baltimore  bed. 

At  some  remote  period,  Avhen  the  'Wyoming  valley  was 
underlaid  by  higher  geological  strata  than  at  the  present 
time,  these  strata  having  been  removed  by  the  process  of 


* Where  Bennett  a-nd  Cooper  are  together  on  this  sheet,  the  average  thick- 
ness is  15  feet. 
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erosion  ; the  Red  Ash  bed  must  have  been  overlaid  by  the 
Baltimore  bed  at  every  point,  so  that  the  fact  of  the  absence 
of  the  latter  bed,  at  the  present  time,  can  in  itself  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  Red  Ash 
coal-bed.  If  it  was  known,  Avhat  had  been  the  character  of 
the  Baltimore  lied  in  the  areas  overlying  the  present  Red 
Ash  bed,  and  from  which  it  has  been  eroded,  it  might  be 
found  tliat  the  Baltimore  bed  in  those  areas  was  thinner 
than  at  other  points.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  many  areas 
both  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal-tields,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  one  or  more  coal-beds  might  be  thick  and 
contain  coal  of  pure  quality  in  special  areas  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  thickness  and  purity  of  overlying  or  underlying 
beds.  This  fact  can  be  exjilained  by  geological  reasons  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  origin  of  the  coal-beds. 

The  Nottingham  colliery,  which  draws  its  coal  from  the 
Red  Ash  bed,  is  ii'^ted  for  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
more  cars  hoisted  per  day  from  its  shaft  than  from  any  one 
other  opening  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  thickness  of  the  other  coal-beds,  which  have  been 
mined  on  this  sheet,  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  assign  an  average  thickness  to  any  one 
of  them  over  special  areas.  Various  views  have  obtained 
at  different  times  as  to  the  identification  of  the  coal-beds 
opened  in  the  Plymouth  collieries.  The  erroneous  views 
Avhich  have  been  held  on  this  point  have  occasioned  financial 
loss  to  some  of  the  Plymouth  coal  ojierators  and  gain  to 
others.  The  general  relationship  of  the  coal-beds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plymouth  is  shown  on  Columnar  Section  Sheet 
No.  IV. 

The  elevatiojis  of  a number  of  prominent  points  in  the 
Plymouth  collieries  are  given  below  : 

Elemdion  of  Promiiient  Points  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  V. 

Feet 

above  tide. 

D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.,  (Blooaisburg  division.) 


Plymouth  Junction,  ...  542.6 

Plymouth  Station, 535.0 

Avondale  Station, 530. 3 
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Feet 

above  tide. 

Avondale  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  A W.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  shaft, 583. 6 

Foot  of  shaft, 319.6 

Mouth  of  outside  tunnel, 541. ‘3 

Head  of  inside  slope, 332.0 

First  East  lift  of  inside  slope, 284.8 

First  West  lift  of  inside  slope, 250.0 

Second  East  lift  of  inside  slope, 227.0 

Third  East  lift  of  in.-ide  slope, . 164.8 

Second  West  lift  of  inside  slope 163.4 

Fourth  East  lift  of  inside  slope 91.3 

Third  West  lift  (bottom)  inside  slope, 55.9 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1, 391.1 

First  lift  of  plane.  No.  1 354.6 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  1, 325. 9 

Head  of  plane.  No.  2, 488.1 

First  lift  of  plane.  No.  2, 430.8 

Foot  of  p'ane.  No.  2, 397. 1 

Foot  of  second  opening  shaft, 254. 7 

Mouth  of  Jersey  tunnel,  818.0 

Head  of  Jersey  slope,  848.0 

First  lift  of  Jersey  slope, 725.4 

Nottingham  Colliery. 

Top  of  shaft,  540. 9 

Foot  of  shaft, 175.9 

Head  of  inside  slope,  183. 0 

First  lift.  West  inside  slope, 146.9 

Second  lift.  East  inside  slope, 80. 0± 

Second  lift.  West  inside  slope, 111.4 

Third  lift.  West  inside  slope 79.8 

Third  lift.  East  inside  slope,  38. 6 

Fourth  life.  West  inside  slope,  49.1 

Fourth  lift.  East  inside  slope, 5. 83 

Fifth  lift.  West  inside  slope, 5.83 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1, 285.  0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  1, 180. 0 

Head  of  plane.  No.  2, 360.0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  2,  287. 0 

Head  of  plane.  No.  3 324.0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  3,  267.0 

Head  of  plane,  No.  4, 258.0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  4,  225.0 

Head  of  plane.  No.  5,  260.2 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  5,  226. 7 

Mouth  of  inside  tunnel  to  Ross, 182. 5 

Head  of  Wright’s  slope,  533.1 

Foot  of  Wright’s  slope,  254.0 

Reynolds  Colliery,  ( D.  L.  &W.  R.  R.  ) 

Head  of  slope,  705.0 

First  lift  of  slope, 640. 0 
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Feet 

above  tide. 

Second  lift  of  slope, 598.0 

Third  lift  of  slope, 547.5 

Foot  of  slope,  . 477.0 

Mouth  of  inside  tunnel,  704.0 

Mouth  of  inside  tunnel  to  Ross, 481.0 

Pl3unouth  Depot  bore-hole,  527. 6± 

Dodson  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  551.0 

Hillman  landing  in  shaft, 335.8 

Foot  of  shaft,  152. 8 

Head  of  Rock  plane, 378.0 

■ Foot  of  Rock  plane,  ...  338.0 

Head  of  plane,  No.  1,  (Hillman,) 456.6 

Foot  of  plane,  No.  1,  (Hillman,) 379.3 

Head  of  plane.  No.  2,  (Lance,) 390.0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  2,  (Lance,) 340.0 

Head  of  Baltimore  plane, 248.6 

Foot  of  Baltimore  plane,  158.6 

Head  of  Ba  timore  inside  slope, 167  .5 

Gaylord  Colliery. 

Top  of  shaft,  599. 0 

Bennett  Landing, 356.0 

Ross  Landing, 187.0 

Red  .\sh  Landing,  36.0 

Head  of  Rock  slope, 589.6 

Foot  of  Rock  slope, 448. 5 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1,  slope  workings, 507  .0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  1,  slope  workings, 449.0 

Head  of  plane,  No.  2,  slope  workings, 602  0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  2.  slope  workings,  521.0 

Head  of  plane.  No.  3,  slope  workings, 687.0 

F'oot  of  plane.  No.  3,  slope  workings, 602.0 

Head  of  plane.  No.  4,  slope  workings, 603.7 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  4,  slope  workings,  . 460.5 

Mouth  of  inside  tunnel  to  Ross  and  Red  Ash, 450.3 

Lance  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  569.9 

Hillman  landing, 330.0 

Foot  of  shaft,  52.8 

Top  of  inside  slope, 336.0 

First  lift  of  inside  slope, 277.0 

Foot  of  inside  slope, 267.0 

Head  of  rock  plane,  358.0 

Foot  of  rock  plane,  337.0 

Head  of  Baltimore  inside  slope 62.92 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1,  (Baltimore,)  120.0 

Foot  of  plane,  No.  1,  (Baltimore,)  65.0 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1,  (Hillman,) 411.0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  1,  (Hillman,) 316.0 

Head  of  plane,  No.  2,  (Hillman,) 481.0 
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Feet 

above  tide. 


Head  of  plane,  No.  3,  (Ilillinau,) 556.0 

Foot  of  plane,  No.  3,  (Hillman,) 492.0 

Boston  ConniERY,  (D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 654.98 

Foot  of  shaft, 492.2 

D.  <fe  H.  Shaft,  No.  1,  Colliery,  (D  , L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 552.6 

Lance  laading, 410.6 

Foot  of  shaft, 239.6 

D.  & H.,  No.  2,  Shaft  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  A W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 603.0. 

Foot  of  shaft, 204.3 

D.  &H.,  No.  3,  Shaft  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 630.7 

Foot  of  shaft,  . . 325.3 

D.  & H.,  No.  4,  Shaft  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 702.0 

D.  & H.,  No.  5,  Shaft  Colliery,  (D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft 610.6 

Foot  of  shaft, 374.6 

Head  of  inside  slope,  413.7 


Aslilet/  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet,  No.  VI. 

The  area  embraced  by  this  sheet  lies  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Asliley,  and  to  the  sontli  and  west 
of  the  city  of  Wilkes  Barre.  The  coal-beds  mined  on  this 
sheet  are  as  follows  : 


Name  of  bed. 

Average 

thickness. 

Mined  by. 

Kidnev 

6 6" 

L.  A W B.  C.  Co. 

Hillman, 

12  0” 

L.  A W B.  C.  Co. 

Baltimore, 

16  0" 

L.  A W B.  C.  Co. 
Franklin  Coal  Co. 

Ross,  

12' 

L.  A W B.  C.  Co. 
Franklin  Coal  Co. 

Red  Ash,  (top  member,) 

8'+ 

12'-f 

L A W B.  C.  Co. 

Red  Ash,  (bottom  member,)  . . . 

Franklin  Coal  Co. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  coal-beds  on  this  sheet  vary  con- 
siderably between  the  eastern  and  western  portions.  In  the 
eastern  half,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashley,  the  identity  of  the 
beds  with  those  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes  Barre  is 
clearly  proven. 

The  Red  Ash  bed,  in  the  Ashley  and  Sugar  Notch  mine 
workings,  consists  of  but  one  well  recognized  bench  of 
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coal,  wiiile  elsewliere  in  the  valle}"  it  generally  consists  of 
two  w'ell  delined  benches  separated  by  slate  or  sandstone. 

The  Koss  bed  has  been  most  extensively  mined  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sugar  Notch.  In  thew^orkings  in  this  bed  from 
Shaft  No.  9 of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  bed  has  an  average  thickness  of  between  12  and 
13  feet,  between  7 and  8 feet  of  wdiich  is  worked  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  bed.  The  other  part  of  the  bed  which  is 
left  behind,  consisting  of  coal,  bone,  and  slate,  is  frequently 
called  the  bony  bench.  The  following  thicknesses  have 
been  measured  of  the  Bed  Ash  bed  at  several  collieries  on 


this  sheet : 

Empire  shaft,  No.  2,  . . . 

I Upper  Tunnel,  . 
Franklin,]  Bott  mi  Tunnel, 

[ Mountain  Tunnel 

Ashley,  (Inside  tunnel. 
Sugar  Notch, 


r Top  split, . . . 

. 6' 

9" 

7 Soft  sandstone, 

. 34' 

3" 

I Bottom  split, 

. 12' 

4" 

/ Top  split, 

) Slate,  

I Bottom  spli', 

. 6' 

11" 

. 4' 

6" 

. 11' 

2" 

f Top  split,  

10" 

j Fire  clay,  

5' 

0" 

' Bottom  split, 

. 15' 

1" 

, Top  split,  

. 12' 

4" 

L 1 Fire  clay,  slate,  and  bone, 

. 3' 

2" 

( Bottom  split, 

. 9' 

0" 

13' 

7" 

Shaft  level  tunnel, 

. 11' 

9" 

No.  3,  inside  tunnel,  .... 

. 8' 

8" 

11' 

41' 

^2 

The  other  coal-beds  which  are  mined  have  a more  constant 
thickness  than  the  Bed  Ash  bed.  But  one  bench  of  the 
Baltimore  bed  has  been  w^orked  within  the  area  of  this 
sheet.  The  elevation  of  prominent  points  in  the  collieries 
on  this  sheet  are  given  below  : 


Elevation  of  Froviinent  Points  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  VI. 


L.  V.  R.  R. 

Sugar  Notch  Station,  

South  Wilkes  Barre  Station, 

L.  & S.  R.  R. 

Ashley  Station,  .' 

Sugar  Notch  Station,  • • • 

Empire,  No.  2,  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  Empire,  No.  2,  slope 

Head  of  Empire,  No.  2,  shaft, 


Feet 

above  tide. 

. . 666.0 
. . 548.4 

. . 634.15 
. . 659.65 

, . 725.17 
723.9 
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Feet 

above  tide. 

Foot  of  Empire  No.  2,  shaft,  364. 9 

Foot  of  Empire  No.  1,  (inside)  slope,  (Red  Ash  bed,)  . , — 5. 0± 
South  Wilkes  Barre  Colliery,  (I..  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  shaft 559.46 

Foot  of  shaft, — 114.04 

Stanton  (No.  7)  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  shaft, 613.0 

Foot  of  shaft,  — 230. 4 

Head  of  air  shaft, 626. 24 

Foot  of  ait  shaft, —5. 0 

Top  of  bore-hole, 61f . 0 

Foot  of  bore-hole, — 72.0 

Head  of  slope, 653.0 

First  lift  of  slope, 347.0 

Second  lift  of  slope, 193. 0 

Third  lift  of  slope, — 150.0 

Foot  of  slope, 203.0 

Tunnel  through  anticlinal,  — 219.8 

Franklin  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  Long  slope,  683.0 

First  lift  of  Long  slope, 415.0 

Second  lift  of  Long  slope, 342.0 

Third  lift  of  Long  slope, ; 221.0 

Fourth  lift  of  Long  slope, 50.0 

Foot  of  Long  slope,  — 103. 0 

Mouth  of  Tunnel  to  Brown’s  slope  :evel, 692.6 

Head  of  Brown’s  slope, 693. 0 

First  lift, 547. 0 

Second  lift, 459.0 

Third  lift 3S9. 0 

Mouth  of  lower  tunnel  to  Red  Ash, 392.5 

Ashley  (Nos.  6 and  8)  Collieries,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

First  lift  of  Germania  slope, 632.0 

Second  lift  of  Germania  slope,  583. 0 

Third  lift  of  Germania  slope, 454. 0 

Head  of  Old  No  6 slope, 719.0 

Foot  of  Old  No.  6 slope 445. 0 

Head  of  No.  3 inside  tlope, 448.7 

Foot  of  No.  3 inside  slope, 267. 5 

Head  of  No  6,  new  slope,  717.8 

First  lift  of  No.  6,  new  slope, 560. 3 

Second  lift  of  No.  6,  new  slope, 456.4 

Third  lift  of  No.  6,  new  slope,  . . .' 373.3 

Maffet  drift  east  of  Ashley  plane,  711.7 

Sugar  Notch  (No.  9;  Colliery,  (L.  <fe  S.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 692. 3 

Foot  of  shaft, 380.3 

Head  of  inside  slope,  Ross  bed,  ....  384. 0 

First  lift  of  inside  slope,  Ross  bed,  east, 323.7 

First  lift  of  inside  slope,  Ross  bed,  west,  324. 0 
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Feet 

above  tide. 


Foot  of  inside  slope,  Ross  bed,  115.0 

Head  of  plane,  530. 0 

Foot  of  plane, 384. 0 

Head  of  plane, 491.0 

Foot  of  plane,  384.0 

Month  of  Water-level  tunnel, 686.1 

Mouth  of  Red  Ash  drift,  on  Sugar  Creek, 917.5 

Head  of  Old  Jersey  s ope, 704.0 

Mouth  of  Jersey  tunnel, 698.5 

StJGAB  Notch  (No.  10)  Colliery,  (L.  AS.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  Old  slope, 698.2 

First  lift  of  Old  slope, 472.0 

Foot  of  Old  slope, 203.8 

Head  of  New  slope, 702.0 

First  lift  of  New  slope, ,500.0 

Second  lift  of  New  slope, 412.0 

Foot  of  New  slope, 339.0 

North  end  of  long  tunnel  between  Nos.  9 and  10, 412.7 


Kingston  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet,  No.  VII. 

All  the  mine  workings  on  this  sheet  north  and  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  lie  between  the  Kingston  mountain,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railroad.  The  following  beds  have 
been  mined  within  the  area  embraced  by  this  sheet : 


Name  of  bed.* 

Average. 

Mined  by. 

Orchard, 

4'  6” 

No  record  of  mining. 

Lance, 

6'  6” 

Kingston  Coal  Co. 

Hillman, 

10'  0" 

Kingston  Coal  Co. 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

A.  Langdon  & Co. 

Five-Foot, 

5'  0" 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

Four-Foot, 

4'+ 

J.  H.  Swoyer. 

Six-Foot, 

6 + 

J.  H.  Swoyer. 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

D.,  L.  A W.  R.  R.  Co. 

Eleven-Foot, 

11' 

J.  H.  Swoyer. 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

D.,  L.  A W.R.  R.  Co. 

Cooper, 

7'  6" 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

Haddock  A Steel. 

W.  G.  Payne  A Co. 
Kingston  Coal  Co. 

A.  Langdon  A Co. 

D.  A H.  C.  Co. 

* Local  names  have  been  used  in  this  list  which  do  not  appear  on  the  mine 
sheet.  The  names— Six-Foot  and  Eleven-Foot— are  those  most  generally  ui 
local  use. 
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Name  of  bed. 

Average. 

Mined  by 

Bennett, 

12' 

E.  V.  C.  Co. 

Haddock  & Steel. 

W.  G.  Payne  & Co. 
Kingston  Coal  Co. 
Waddell  & Walter. 

A.  Langdon  & Co. 

J.  H.  Swoyer. 

Ross, 

10'± 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

J.  H.  Suoyer. 

Waddell  & Walter. 

J.  H.  Swover. 

Red  Ash, 

9'  0" 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

Waddell  & Walter. 
Kingston  Coal  Co. 

The  coal-bed  known  as  the  Cooi:)er,  west  of  ‘‘Harry  E” 
colliery,  is  called  the  Fonr-Foot  bed  east  of  the  same  col- 
liery ; where  it  is  called  the  Cooper  bed  its  average  thick- 
ness is  generally  considered  to  be  about  eight  feet.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  Cooper  bed  in  the  mine  workings  from 
Black  Diamond  colliery  thins  rapidhms  the  line  sepai'ating 
the  property  attached  to  this  colliery  from  the  property 
attached  to  the  “ Hariy  E”  colliery  is  apj)roaclied. 

The  coal-bed  which  forms  the  bottom  bench  of  the  Balti- 
more bed  west  of  “ Hariyv  E collier has  been  extensively 
worked,  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  12  feet,  and  is 
known  as  the  Bennett  bed.  East  of  this  colliery  this  same 
bed  has  been  locally  called  the  Six-Foot  coal-bed,  and  its 
average  thickness  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  6 
feet.  There  has  always  been  some  doubt  among  the  engi- 
neers and  coal  operators  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Bennett 
and  Cooper  beds  west  of  “ Harry  E,”  with  the  Four-Foot 
and  Six-Foot  beds  east  of  the  same  colliery.* 

The  only  coal-beds  which  are  generally  found  workable 
under  the  Bennett  are  the  Ross  and  Red  Ash  beds.  A bed 
has,  however,  been  found  at  the  ‘‘Harry  E,’'  Forty  Fort,  and 
Maltby  collieries,  which  is  locally  known  as  the  Eleven-Foot 
bed.  As  far  as  developments  have  been  made  in  this  bed 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  a good  deal  of  bon}'  coal  and 
slate,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  never  generally  prove 


* Based  upon  comparison  suggested  on  Columnar  Section  Sheet  No.  III. 
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a bed  whicli  can  be  profitably  worked.  Many  have  sup- 
posed this  bed  to  be  identical  with  the  Bennett,  but  the 
developments  whicli  have  recently  been  made  at  the  Baby 
tunnel  of  the  “Harry  E”  colliery,  seem  to  jirove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Eleven-Foot  bed  underlies  what  is  generally 
called  the  Bennett  bed. 

The  Ross  coal-bed,  although  it  lias  been  opened  at  six  of 
the  fourteen  collieries  contained  on  sheet  No.  VII,  has 
never  been  extensively  mined  at  any  of  them.  The  most 
extensive  operations  on  this  bed  have  been  at  the  “ Harry 
E”  colliery;  the  bed  averages  about  14  feet  thick;  a con- 
siderable portion  of  this  thickness,  however,  is  made  up  of 
bony  coal  and  slate.  The  following  section  was  measured 
of  the  bed  in  the  tunnel  at  “ Harry  E”  colliery  : 


Top  rock. 
Coal,  . . 
Slate,  . . 
Coal,  . . 
Slate,  . . 
Coal,  . . 


4'  1" 
3'  0” 
1'  3" 
1'  7" 
4'  3" 


Where  tlie  bed  is  broken  np,  as  shown  by  this  section,  it 
is  difficult  to  mine  economically  ; in  some  places  the  inter- 
val between  the  top  and  bottom  benches  of  coal  thickens, 
tind  the  two  benches  can  be  mined  independently  of  one  an- 
other. In  the  Mill  Hollow  drifts  the  Ross  bed  has  been 
worked  ns  one  bed.  the  individual  benches  of  coal  not  being 
so  widely  separated  as  at  the  “ Harry  E”  colliery.  The  bed 
will  probably  average  8 feet  thick.  Recently  the  Mill  Hol- 
low, East  Boston,  and  Kingston  colliery  shafts  have  been 
suidv  to  the  Ross  and  Red  Ash  coal-beds. 

The  Red  Ash  coal-bed  has  been  worked  within  the  area 
' on  sheet  No.  VII,  at  the  Kingston  and  Mill  Hollow  col- 
lieries. This  bed  is  the  lowest  workable  coal-bed  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  Its  average  thickness  is  probably  9 
feet.  Mining  developments  have  not  gone^sufiiciently  far 
to  prove  the  practical  value  of  this  coal-bed. 

In  addition  to  the  beds  already  referred  to  there  are  at 
least  six  other  smaller  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 
The  thickness  of  the  largest  bed  so  far  proved  is  4 feet. 
These  beds  are  known  by  no  special  names,  and  they  have 
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not  been  considered  sufRciently  rhick  to  be  profitably 
worked.  On  the  south-east  corner  of  Mine  Sheet,  Xo. 
VII,  and  south  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  names  have  been 
assigned  to  some  of  the  coal-beds  differing  from  those 
within  the  area  just  referred  to.  The  coal-beds  from  the 
Red  Ash  to  the  Cooper  are,  however,  known  by  the  same 
names  in  both  localities.  The  differences  in  naming  the 
beds  over  the  Cooper  has  resulted  in  a failure  to  satisfacto- 
rily prove  the  identity  of  all  the  beds  both  north  and  south 
of  the  river. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  bed  immediately  above 
the  Upper  Baltimore  (Cooper)  is  known  as  the  Five-Foot  bed. 
It  is  generally  found  in  two  distinct  benches,  an  upper  bench 
from  5 to  6 feet  thick,  and  a lower  bench  from  1 to  2 feet 
thick,  with  5 feet  of  fire-clay  or  slate  between.  This  bed  has 
been  worked  at  the  Wyoming  and  Enterprise  collieries.  Im- 
mediately above  the  Five-Foot  bed,  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
river,  a coal-bed  is  found  with  an  average  thickness  of  10 
feet,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  Hillman  bed.  and  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  being  the  first  workable  bed  above 
the  Baltimore  bed.  On  the  north  side  the  river,  on  Mine  Sheet, 
No.  VII,  the  Hillman  bed  is  not  known  as  such.  At  the 
Wyoming  and  Enterprise  collieries  a coal-bed  is  found  be- 
tween the  Baltimore  and  the  Ross  beds,  which  is  locally 
known  as  the  Four-Foot  and  Six-Foot  bed,  according  to  its 
thickness  in  special  localities. 

The  great  amount  of  alluvial  drift  in  the  center  of  the 
Wyoming  valley,  between  Kingston  and  Wilkes  Barre, 
forming  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Kingston  Flats,* 
will  alwaj's  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mining  of 
coal  under  this  area.  This  is  referred  to  at  considerable 
length  in  Mr.  Hill’s  detail  report  on  the  Buried  valley  be- 
tween Pittston  and  Nanticoke. 

The  following  elevations  of  prominent  points  in  the  mines 
on  Sheet  No.  VII  have  been  compiled  from  various  sources  : 


^Valuable  coal-beds  exist  underneath  these  flats,  wliich,  in  time,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  extensively  worked  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  river.  Several 
gangways  have  already  been  driven  across  the  river  under  these  flats  from 
the  mine  workings  of  the  Prospect  shaft. 
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Elevation  of  Prominent  Points  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  VII. 

Feet 

above  tide. 

D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R. 

Kingston  Station 562.3 

Bennett  Station, 553. 1 

Maltby  Station, 558.2 

L.  V.  r'.  R. 

Plainsville  Station,  (mainline,) 546.5 

B.  M.  Maltby  breaker  wall,  (Coxton  branch,) 567.122 

Prospect  Colliery. 

Head  of  No.  2 slope,  (inside,) 98.0 

Wyoming  Colliery. 

Top  of  shaft, 555. 2 

Foot  of  shaft, 305.0 

Head  of  Nanckevles  slope,  (inside,) 308.5 

Foot  of  Nanckevles  slope,  (inside,) 183.5 

Head  of  New  slope,  (inside,) 308.5 

Foot  of  New  slope,  (inside,) 94.0 

Head  of  2d  New  slope,  (inside,)  98.7 

First  lift  of  2d  New  slope,  (inside,) 62.0 

Head  of  Merritt’s  slope,  (inside,) 305.6 

Gangway  in  Upper  Baltimore  bed,  same  slope, 204.0 

Gangway  in  Lower  Baltimore  bed,  same  slope, 152.5 

Gangway  . in  Four  Foot  bed,  same  slope, 67.9 

Head  of  Five  Foot  bed  slope, 555. 0± 

Henry  Coi.liery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 592. 4 

Foot  of  shaft, 206.7 

Top  of  air  shaft, 595. 0 

Foot  of  air  shaft 237. 4 

Head  of  main  slope, 209.7 

First  lift  of  main  slope, 147.5 

Second  lift  of  main  slope, 121.7 

Third  lift  of  main  slope, 114.2 

Fourth  lift  of  main  slope, 166.2 

Fifth  lift  of  main  slope,  . . 149.6 

Sixth  lift  of  main  slope, 39. 1 

Seventli  lift  of  main  slope, 33. 0 

Eighth  lift  of  main  slope, 28.5 

Ninth  lift  of  main  slope, — 10. 4 

Tenth  lift  of  main  slope, — 5.7 

Head  of  plane.  No.  1, 248.7 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  1, 211.6 

Head  of  plane.  No.  2 260.0 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  2,  215.6 

Head  of  plane.  No  3, 348.5 

Foot  of  plane.  No.  3,  238.2 

Head  of  plane,  No.  6, 447.7 

Foot  of  plane,  No.  6,  394.0 
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Feet 

above  tide. 

Burroughs  Colliery,  (abandoned.) 

Top  of  shaft, 56S.  0± 

Foot  of  shaft, 477. 5d; 

Top  of  inside  slope, 477. 5 ± 

Foot  of  inside  slope, 396. 0± 

Enterprise  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R. ) 

Top  of  shaft, 615.75 

Foot  of  shaft, 244.7 

Head  of  Hillman  slope, 617. 0± 

Head  of  Upper  plane, 539.5 

Foot  of  Upper  plane, 457.0 

Head  of  Lower  plane.  Upper  Baltimore  bed, 429.8 

Foot  of  Lower  plane.  Lower  Baltimore  bed, 250. 0 

Kingston  Collieries,  (D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  No.  1 shaft 571. 0± 

Foot  of  No.  1 shaft, 200. 0± 

Top  of  No.  2 shaft, 743. 4d: 

Top  of  No.  3 shaft, 711.  SJ; 

Foot  of  No.  3 shaft, 165. Si 

Top  of  No.  4 shaft, 568. 6d; 

East  Boston  Colliery,  (D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  shaft, 569. 5 

Foot  of  shaft,  Bennett  Landing, 323.2 

Head  of  Bennett  slope, 324.6 

First  lift  of  Bennett  slope, 262.9 

Second  lift  of  Bennett  slope,  225.6 

Third  lift  of  Bennett  slope, 190.6 

Fourth  lift  of  Bennett  slope, 150.6 

Fifth  lift  of  Bennett  slope, 116. 4 

Head  of  Cooper  slope, 380. 6 

First  lift, 320. 3 

Second  lift 293.  3 

Third  lift, 234. 8 

Head  of  Rock  plane, 376. 4 

Black  Diamond  Colliery,  (D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  588. 5 

Foot  of  shaft, 357. 5 

Head  of  Bennett  slope,  (inside,) 365.6 

First  lift  of  Bennett  slope,  (inside,)  326.0 

Second  lift.  East  Bennett  slope,  (inside,) 308.9 

Fourth  lift.  East  Bennett  slope,  (inside,) 270.4 

Fourth  lift,  West  Bennett  slope,  (inside,) 257.7 

Fifth  lift.  East  Bennett  slope,  (inside, ) 217.9 

Fifth  lift.  West  Bennett  slope,  (inside,) 211.1 

Foot  of  Bennett  slope,  (inside,) 173.8 

Mill  Hollow  Colliery,  (D.  L.  <&  W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  643.34 

Bennett  Landing  in  shaft, 438.5 

Foot  of  shaft,  top  slate  of  Ross 232.0 
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Feet 

above  tide. 

Mouth  of  Lower  Ross  drift, 631.8 

Mouth  of  Upper  Ross  drift,  800.8 

Mouth  of  Lower  Red  Ash  drift, 632.4 

Mouth  of  Middie  Red  Ash  drift, 732. 6 

Mouth  of  Upper  Red  Ash  drift, 801.2 

“Harry  E”  Colliery,  (D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  . 674. 5 

Foot  of  shaft,  434, 0 

Head  of  inside  slope, 439.5 

Basin  of  inside  s ope, 357. Oi 

Anticlinal  axis,  inside  slope, 376.0 

Head  of  inside  plane, 532.3 

Foot  of  inside  p ane,  466.0 

Mouth  of  tunnel,  . 679.6 

Head  of  Ross  slope,  (inside,) 684.3 

First  lift  of  Ross  slope,  (inside,) 581.3 

Second  lift  of  Ross  slope,  (inside,)  ...  520.3 

Third  lift  of  Ross  slope,  (inside,) 464.3 

Mouth  of  Baby  tunnel,  678.2 

Head  of  Baby  tunnel  slope, 679.3 

First  lift  of  Baby  tunnel  slope, 634. 3 

Second  lift  of  Baby  tunnel  slope,  . 579.1 

Forty  Fort  Colliery,  (D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  . . 622.7 

Landing  in  shaft,  Six-Foot  bed,  526.2 

Landing  in  shaft,  Eleven-Foot  bed, 422.6 

Head  of  inside  slope,  Eleven-Foot  bed, 427. 5 

Mouth  of  drift,  Four-Foot  bed, 621.5 

Mouth  of  Mt.  Thomas  drift,  883.5 

Mouth  of  drift,  Two-Foot  bed,  1282. 0± 

Head  of  slope,  Six-Foot  bed,  648. 5 

Foot  of  slope,  Six-Foot  bed,  605. 3 

Maltby  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.,  Coxton  branch.) 

Head  of  shaft,  No.  1, 612. 0± 

Head  of  shaft.  No.  2, 632.9 

Foot  of  shaft.  No.  2, 355.2 

Fuller  Colliery,  (D.  L.  & W.  R.  R. ) 

Top  of  shaft,  585.  Odr 

Foot  of  shaft, 400. 0± 

Willces  Barre  Mine  and  Geological  Sheet,  No.  VIII. 

More  active  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on 
within  the  area  embraced  by  this  sheet  tlian  anywhere  else 
in  the  Northern  Coal-field.  The  coal-beds  which  have  been 
mined  on  this  sheet  are  as  follows  : 
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Name  of  bed. 

Average 

thickness. 

Mined  by. 

New.  •.  . . 

H.  B.  Hillman. 

Snake  Island,  

6'  O'' 

H.  B.  Hillman. 

Abbott,  

6'  0" 

H.  B.  Hillman. 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

Bowkley, 

7'  0" 

H.  B.  Hillman. 

L V.  C.  Co. 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co. 

Hillman, 

12'  0" 

H.  B.  Hillman. 

R.  S.  Poole. 

H.  & H.  C.  Co. 

Hillman  Vein  Coal  Co. 
L.  V.  C.  Co. 

L.  <fe  W B.  C.  Co. 

^Baltimore,  

Where  divided, 

1— * 

00 

o 

L.  V.  C.  Co. 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co. 

Upper  Baltimore,  ...... 

9'  6" 

D.&  H.  C.  Co. 

Lower  Baltimore, 

6'  6" 

A.  Langdon  & Co. 

Ross, 

— 

L.  V.  C.  Co.  (?) 

Red  A.sh  Coal  Co. 

*Red  Ash 

14'  0" 

L.  & W B.  C.  Co. 

Where  divided,  



Red  Ash  Coal  Co. 

Top  member.  . 

Bottom  member, 

7'  0" 

12'  0" 

D.  & H.  C.  Co. 

The  New  bed  has  been  driven  into  at  the  Hillman  colliery. 
Its  thickness  is  not  known.  The  Snake  Island  bed  has  also 
only  been  worked  at  this  colliery,  and  its  average  thickness 
has  been  considered  to  be  6 feet.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  an 
average  thickness  to  any  of  the  other  beds  named  above, 
since  the  mine  workings  in  them  have  been  so  extensive, 
and  spread  over  snch  a considerable  area,  that  the  thickness 
of  any  one  bed,  or  thickness  of  coal  contained  in  any  bed, 
varies  considerably  between  extreme  points. 

Between  the  Baltimore  and  Hillman  beds  there  are  gen- 
erally found  two  thin  coal  seams  which  have  nowhere  proved 
Avorkable.  At  the  Hillman  Vein  shaft  these  leaders  were 
mined  into  and  the  lower  one  was  for  some  time  considered 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Hillman  bed,  and  the  coal 
represented  by  the  Hillman  was  called  the  Sgveu-Foot  bed. 
The  average  thickness  of  this  leader  was  4 feet. 

The  Baltimore  bed  attains  its  maximum  development, 
both  as  to  the  thickness  of  its  individual  benches  and  the 


^The  Baltimore  bed  and  the  Red  Ash  bed,  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  Vllt,  are  di- 
vided in  places,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom  members  in  each  case  are  distinctly 
separate. 
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purity  of  the  coal  which  they  contain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  and,  np  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  most 
extensively  mined  within  the  area  embraced  by  Mine  Sheet 
Xo. 

The  Baltimore  mines,  where  the  bed  was  originally  oiiened, 
and  from  which  it  received  its  name,  lie  directly  to  the  east 
of  Wilkes  Barre.  The  outcrop  of  this  bed  has  been  actually 
proven  from  the  west  head  branch  of  Mill  creek,  about  a 
mile  south  of  Miner’s  Mills  borough,  south-westward  to 
Solomon’s  Gap;  and,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the 
bed  wall  be  mined  in,  from  one  side  of  the  Wyoming  valley 
to  the  other,  so  that  an  explorer  can  go  into  the  mines  at 
Solonion’s  Gap  and  come  out  at  Kingston,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  iioints  in  a straight  line  being  five  miles. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Baltimore  bed,  where  it  is 
not  divided  into  two  benches,  may  be  considered  to  be 
about  18  feet. 

From  the  western  edge  of  Mine  Sheet  Xo.  VIII,  north- 
east of  Baltimore  slope,  Xo.  3,  a distance  of  over  two 
miles,  the  bed  is  worked  as  one  bench.  On  the  fifth  lift 
gangway  of  this  slope  it  begins  to  divide  into  two  benches. 
At  the  foot  of  the  new  slope  the  slate  separating  the  two 
benches  of  coal  is  1 foot  thick.  About  200  feet  west  of  this 
slope  the  slate  begins  to  increase  in  thickness,  until,  at  a 
point  50  feet  Avest  of  the  “Flick”  line,  the  slate  is  10  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  two  benches  of  the  Baltimore  bed  are 
worked  separately  as  two  distinct  beds  of  coal,  and  this  is 
the  case  in  all  the  collieries  to  the  east  of  Baltimore  slope 
on  Mine  Sheet  Xo.  VIII.  The  Upper  Baltimore  bed  will 
])robably  average  9'  6'''  in  thickness,  while  the  Lower  Balti- 
more, or  Bennett  bed  Avill  probably  average  6'  6"  inches. 
In  the  vicinitj’  of  Pine  Ridge  and  Laurel  Run  collieries,  a 
small  bed  is  found,  immediately  under  the  Lower  Baltimore 
bed,  and  is  considered  to  be  a split  from  the  latter  ; it  is 
locally  known  as  the  Checker  bed. 

The  Four-Foot  coal-bed,  Avhich  is  found  in  the  measures 
under  the  Baltimore,  has  been  woiLed  at  the  Wyoming 
colliery  and  a hanling-Avay  has  been  opened  in  it  at  the 
Oakwood  colliery.  This  bed,  as  far  as  known,  attains  its 
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niaximuni  thickness  at  the  Oakwood  shaft,  where  it  ineas- 
nred  5'  b". 

The  Ross  coal-bed  has  been  mined  to  a limited  extent  at 
scattered  jioints  within  the  area  of  Mine  Sheet  ISlo.  YIII.  At 
the  Red  Ash  collieries  its  average  thickness  is  9 feet.  For 
the  entire  sheet,  its  average  thickness,  however,  would  prob- 
ably not  exceed  7 feet.  The  Red  Ash  coal-bed  has  recently 
been  extensively  mined  in  the  most  eastern  coal-basin  on 
Mine  Sheet  No.  VIII.  at  the  Red  Ash  and  Baltimore  Tun- 
nel collit^ries.  The  bed  is  14  feet  thick,  and  at  the  Empire 
colliery  has  been  found  to  be  composed  of  two  distinct 
members,  separated  by  34  feet  of  sandstone,  the  upper 
member  being  6'  9"  thick  and  the  lower  one  12'  6"  thick. 

Numerous  explorations  have  been  made  for  coal  in  the 
Pottsville  Conglomerate  strata,  which  immediately  underlie 
the  Red  Ash  bed,  and  in  which  the  Lykens  Valley  beds 
have  been  found  in  the  Southern  field.  Along  the  Wilkes 
Barre  mountains  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  between  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Ash  coal-bed  and  the  top  of  the  Mancli 
Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  will  average  about  100  feet  thick 
On  the  Ashley  planes  the  Conglomerate  Avas  measured  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Winslow,  and  Avas  reported  240  feet  thick.  In 
this  conglomerate,  at  several  points  in  the  southern  mount- 
ain rim  of  the  Wyoming  Amlley,  a coal-bed  has  been  found 
which  is  locally  knoAvn  as  Bed  A.  Its  tliickness  ranges 
from  1 inch  to  12  inches.  Sufficient  explorations  have  been 
made  in  the  Wyoming  valley  to  Avarrant  the  assertion  that 
no  coal-bed  of  Avorkable  thickness  containing  coal  com- 
mercially valuable  will  be  found  underlying  the  Red  Ash 
coal-bed. 

BeloAv  are  the  reported  elevations  of  a number  of  prominent 
lioints  Avithin  the  area  covered  by  Mine  Sheet  N'o.  VIII : 

Elevation  of  Prominent  Points  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  YIII. 

Feet 

above  tide. 


L.  V.  R.  R. 

AVilkes  Barre  Old  Station, 549.0 

AVilkes  Barre  New  Station, 553.5 

AVilkes  Barre  New  .Station  water-table, 554.489 

Mill  Creek  Station, 563. 0 
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Feet 

above  tide, 

Hillman  Vein  breaker  on  rail, 566.4 

Hillman  breaker  on  rail, 572.0 

L.  & S.  R.  R. 

Wilkes  Barre  Station, 550.03 

Pine  Ridge  Switch 595.5 

Gardner’s  Switch, 597.0 

Empire,  No.  4,  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  No.  1 slope,  685.0 

Foot  of  No.  1 slope, 500.0 

Head  of  No.  4 slope,  331.0 

Foot  of  No.  4 slope, 187. 0 

Head  of  No.  4|  slope, 184.0 

Foot  of  No.  4i  slope, 102.0 

Head  of  Old  No.  5 slope,  352.0 

Foot  of  Old  No.  5 slope, 191. 0 

Foot  of  New  No.  5 slope,  — 25. 0 

First  lift  of  New  No.  5 slope, 180. 0 

First  lift  of  Old  No.  5 slope, 272.0 

Top  of  Rock  plane, 361.0 

Foot  of  Rock  plane, 330.0 

Top  of  No.  1 plane.  Red  Ash  bed, 403. 0 

Foot  of  No.  1 plane.  Red  Ash  bed, 333.0 

Top  of  No.  2 plane.  Red  Ash  bed, 448.0 

Foot  of  No.  2 plane.  Red  Ash  bed, 336.0 

Hollenback  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.  ) 

Head  of  No.  2 slope, 774.0 

Foot  of  No.  2 slope, 554. 8 

Head  of  slope  No.  1,  (inside.) — 25.8 

Foot  of  slope  No.  1,  (inside,) 135.8 

Head  of  slope  No.  2,  (inside,) 557.5 

Foot  of  slope  No.  2,  (inside,) . . 345. Oi 

Head  of  slope  No.  3,  (inside,) 689.9 

First  lift  of  slope  No.  3,  (inside,) 470.0 

Second  lift  of  East  slope  No.  3,  380.0 

Top  of  shaft,  545.5 

Foot  of  shaft,  — 31.9 

Top  of  air  shaft, 591.5 

Foot  of  air  shaft, 266.3 

Foot  of  plane  to  air  sliaft,  . — 27.0 

Foot  of  Diamond  plane  to  air  shaft, 51.0 

First  lift  of  plane  to  air  shaft,  29.0 

Second  lift  of  plane  to  air  shaft, 135.4 

Third  lift  of  plane  to  air  shaft,  213. 0 

Diamond  Shaft  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 601.0 

Foot  of  shaft, 228. 0 

Head  of  Old  slope, 234. 7 

First  lift  of  Old  slope,  182.0 

Second  lift  of  Old  slope, 128.0 
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above  tide. 

Third  lift  of  Old  slope, 48. 0 

Head  of  new  slope 241.4 

First  lift  of  new  slope, 172.0 

Second  lift  of  new  slope,  128.0 

Third  lift  of  new  slope,  50.0 

Fourth  lift  of  new  slope,  — 1.7 

Foot  of  new  slope, — 50.0 

Head  of  rock  plane, 229.7 

Foot  of  rock  plane,  74.7 

Top  Grant  Street  bore-hole, 656.6 

Bottom  Grant  Street  bore-hole, 93.1 

Red  Ash  No.  1 Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  rock  slope, 923.5 

Foot  of  rock  slope, 887.4 

Head  of  No.  1 slope, 907.0 

Foot  of  No.  1 slope, 824.0 

Mouth  of  No.  1 drift, 929.9 

Mouth  of  No.  2 drift, 987.0 

Mouth  of  tunnel,  886.2 

Mouth  of  Ross  drift, 927.0 

Red  Ash  No.  2 Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Mouth  of  tunnel,  . . 941.2 

Mouth  of  Red  Ash  drift,  No.  2, 987.0 

Hillman  Vein  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft,  550.0 

Hillman  landing, 465.0 

Bottom  landing,  269.0 

Top  of  air  shaft, ' ...  546.0 

Foot  of  air  shaft,  . . 470.0± 

Head  of  inside  slope,  N.  dip,  Hillman  bed, 470.0 

Head  of  inside  slope,  S.  dip,  Hillman  bed, 467.0 

Foot  of  inside  slope,  S.  dip,  Hillman  bed, 419.0 

S.  end  of  inside  tunnel,  273.0 

N.  end  of  inside  tunnel, 276.0 

CONYNGHAM  COLLIERY,  (L.  & S.  R.  R. ) 

Top  of  shaft, 571.03 

Foot  of  shaft 178.97 

Head  of  Young’s  slope,  ...  562.9 

Baltimore  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  Baltimore  slope,  702.7 

Mouth  of  Old  Baltimore  tunnel, 602.8 

Head  of  inside  slope,  Baltimore  tunnel, 602.8 

First  lift  of  inside  slope,  545.0 

Second  lift  of  inside  slope,  455.0 

Third  lift  of  inside  slope, . 355.0 

Head  of  inside  slope  near  land  line,  (N.  dip,) 617.0 

Head  of  inside  slope  near  land  line,  (S.  dip,) 617.0 

Head  of  Baltimore  shaft, 646.0 
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Feet 

above  tide. 

Mineral  Spring  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  slope, 707.4 

Fir.st  lift  of  slope, 508.3 

Second  lift  east  of  slope . 554.5 

Second  lift  west  of  slope,  . 545.2 

Fourth  lift  of  slope, 479.9 

Fifth  lift  of  slope, 413.8 

Sixth  lift  of  slope,  339.1 

Foot  of  slope,  . 300.4 

Head  of  inside  slope,  No.  1, 288.2 

First  lift  of  inside  slope.  No.  1, 257.8 

Foot  of  inside  slope,  No.  1, 225.0 

Head  of  inside  slope,  No.  2,  288.2 

First  lift  of  inside  slope,  No.  2, 204.8 

Foot  of  inside  slope,  No.  2,  144.3 

First  lift  tunnel  to  Cooper  bed,  611.9 

First  lift  tunnel  to  Ross  bed,  618.3 

Fifth  lift  tunnel  to  Ross  bed,  . 414.6 

Head  of  rock  plane, 569.6 

Foot  of  rook  plane,  548.4 

Bottom  lift,  tunnel  to  Ross, 303.2 

Laurel  Run  Colliery",  (L.  & S.  R.  R. ) 

Head  of  slope, 608.1 

Pine  Ridge  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.  ) 

Head  of  shaft, 599.0 

Mill  Creek  Colliery,  (L.  & S.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  slope,  . 609.9 

Dorranoe  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 591.6± 

Foot  of  shaft, 12.0d; 

Prospect  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 674.5 

Foot  of  shaft,  85. 1 

Top  of  No.  1 plane, 147.9 

Foot  of  No.  1 plane, 99.9 

Top  of  No.  2 plane, 175.0± 

Foot  of  No.  2 plane, 89.7 

Top  of  Plane,  No.  3, 222.1 

Foot  of  Plane,  No.  3, 188.4 

Top  of  Plane,  No.  4, 261.7 

Foot  of  Plane,  No.  4,  . . . . 222.8 

Top  of  Plane,  No.  5,  (Lower  Baltimore,) 224.1 

Foot  of  Plane,  No.  5,  (Lower  Baltimore,)  182. 0± 

Head  of  inside  slope.  No.  1, 84.6 

Foot  of  inside  slope.  No.  1, 42.2 

Oakwood  Shaft,  (L.  Y.  R.  R.) 

Top  of  shaft, 678.4 

Foot  of  shaft, 52.2 

Upper  landing  of  inside  slope, — 46.9 
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Feet 

above  tide. 


First  lift  of  inside  slope, — 214.7 

Foot  of  inside  slope,  ...  . — 292.1 

MiDVAiiE  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  slope,  639.2 

First  lift  of  slope, 552.7 

Second  lift  of  slope 420.0 

Tunnel  foot  of  slope, 419.5 

Tunnel  to  Bowkley  bed,  second  lift,  S.  end, 430.0 

Tunnel  to  Bowkley  bed,  first  lift,  S.  end, 554.1 

Head  o^  Second  Opening  slope, 678.0 

First  lift  of  Second  Opening  slope,  496.7 

Second  lift  of  Second  Opening  slope,  424.0 

Third  lift  of  Second  Opening  slope, 286.7 

Tunnel  to  Bowkley,  third  lift,  S.  end, 290.0 

Tunnel  to  Hillman,  third  lift,  S.  end, 292.7 

Hillman  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  Hillman  Bed  slope,  S.  dip, 568.9 

Foot  of  Hillman  Bed  slope,  S.  dip, 364.0 

Mouth  of  Hillman  Bed  drift,  551.7 

Head  of  Hillman  Bed  slope,  N.  dip, 580.7 

Head  of  Abbott  Bed  slope,  540.6 

Head  of  Rock  slope, 540.1 

Hollbnback  (R.  S.  Poole)  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  slope  south  of  breaker, 592.7 

Head  of  slope  east  of  breaker, 593.4 

Head  of  Plank  Road  slope,  616.6 

Wyoming  Colliery,  (L.  V.  R.  R.) 

Head  of  inside  plane, 376.5 

Foot  of  inside  plane, 311.7 


Chapter  VIII. 

Basins  and  Anticlinals  in  the  Northern  Goal-field. 

Introduction . 

Before  clescribins:  tlie  individual  anticlinals  and  basins, 
wliich  have  so  far  been  traced  by  the  present  Survey  in  the 
western  end  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  it  is  desirable  that 
an  outline  of  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  North- 
ern Coal-field  should  be  given,  since  the  geology  of  the 
Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valle}"  is  distinct  in  many  of 
its  features  from  that  of  the  other  anthracite  basins. 

In  the  report  of  the  First  Survey  (1858)  a general  reference 
is  made  to  the  undulations  found  in  the  strata  of  the 
Northern  field.  Many  of  the  conclusions  there  stated  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  mining  developments  of  the  past 
thirty  years.  Prior  to  the  time  of  the  examinations  of  the 
First  Survey,  the  knowledge  of  professional  geologists  and 
mining  engineers,  as  to  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the 
anthracite  basins,  was  very  imperfect,  and  although  some 
of  the  suggestions  then  made  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
facts  subsequently  obtained,  j^et  so  many  of  them  have 
proved  correct,  that  theinsight  which  the  assistant  geologists 
of  the  First  Survey  had  of  tlie  general  geological  strncture, 
calls  forth  admiration. 

The  description  referred  to  is  republished  here  from  the 
Final  Re|.)ort,  and,  with  the  slight  modifications  suggested 
in  the  foot  notes,  is  as  applicable  to  the  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  underground  geological  strncture  of  the  field  as 
when  it  was  first  published. 

Undulations  of  the  Wyoming-Lachawanna  Basin. 

“There  are  several  features  connected  with  the  undula- 
tions of  the  coal  measures  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna 


* Geology  of  Penn’a,  1858,  Vol.  II,  page  324. 
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valley,  which  claim  attention  in  any  general  survey  of  the 
structure  and  mining  capabilities  of  this  basin,  or  in  any 
comparison  of  the  resources  of  its  different  sections.  Some 
of  these  concern  the  directions  of  the  undTilations  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  and  to  the  course  of  the  general  valley 
which  contains  them,  while  others  belong  to  the  forms  of 
the  undulations  and  the  law  of  their  steepening  and  sub- 
siding. 

“1.  The  feature  of  widest  generality  connected  with 
these  anticlinal  and  synclinal  waves,  or  saddles  and  troughs 
of  the  strata,  is  their  remarkable  approximation  to  parallel- 
ism throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  basin,  irrespective 
of  the  bending  course  of  the  Main  Valley  and  its  including 
mountains.  This  constancy  in  the  direction  of  the  waves, 
though  singularly  close,  is  not  absolute  when  those  of  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  valley  are  compared,  there  being  a 
difference  between  the  anticlinals  of  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes 
Barre  and  those  of  the  Lackawanna  valley  of  some  6°,  the 
former  ranging  about  N.  67°  E.,  while  the  latter  observe 
an  average  course  of  N.  72°  or  73°  E. 

“As  a natural  consequence  of  this  approximate  i)erman- 
ency  of  direction  of  the  undulations  and  the  curving  out- 
line of  the  general  basin,  it  is  only  in  the  lower  or  W.  end 
of  the  valley  that  these  rolls  of  the  strata  are  parallel,  or 
even  nearly  so,  within  the  main  course  of  the  valley.  There 
the  chief  groups  among  the  anticlinals  approach  to  a coin- 
cidence in  direction  with  the  mountain  forming  the  S.  side 
of  the  basin.  Advancing  N.  E.  to  the  Wilkes  Barre  and 
Pittston  districts,  this  parallelism  with  the  mountain  border 
is  more  and  more  departed  from,  and  with  its  progressive 
deflection  to  the  IN’.,  along  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Lackawanna 
Valle^T  the  obliquity  of  the  undulations  to  the  line  of  the 
basin  and  its  barriers  grows  conspicuously  greater.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Wilkes  Barre,  and  probably  from  further 
W.  the  whole  way  to  Carbondale,  these  anticlinals  come 
forth  in  succession  from  the  mountain  sides  of  the  valley 
at  larger  and  larger  angles  as  we  advance  towards  the  N.  E., 
the  anticlinal  waves,  broad  and  flat  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountains,  pointing  down  obliquely  W.  into  the  valley. 
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and  contracting  and  growing  steeper  ; while  the  S3niclinal 
troughs  ])et\veen  them  rise  ont  of  the  central  bed  of  the 
basin,  flattening  and  shoaling  np  to  the  E.,  to  disapjiear  at 
higher  levels  on  the  same  monntain  sides.  This  arrange- 
ment is  discernible  in  the  undulations  of  both  sides  of  the 
basin,  but  those  of  the  S.  E.  side  being  more  numerous,  of 
steeper  flexure,  and  less  obscured  by  diluvial  drift,  the  fea- 
ture is  there  more  conspicuous.  Each  of  the  two  monntain 
barriers  of  the  valley,  with  its  set  of  anticlinal  spars  pass- 
ing off  from  it  at  successively  increasing  angles,  maj^  be 
likened  to  a curving  fish-back,  one  concave,  the  other  con- 
vex, sending  out  its  spines  or  raj’s  at  increasing  obliquities, 
but  in  mutual  parallelism  with  one  another. 

“2.  A further  general  fact  connected  with  these  nndula- 
tions  of  the  coal  measures,  interesting  for  its  geological 
bearings  and  not  less  so  for  its  practical  consequences,  is 
the  curious  declining  gradation  observable  in  the  sharpness 
of  the  successive  undulations  as  we  proceed  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E.  along  the  basin.  Not  onh- does  each  anticlinal  of 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  vallej^  grow  gentler  or  flatter  in  its 
dips  as  it  slowh^  rises  to  the  E.,  but  the  successive  ones  are 
fainter  and  fainter  at  the  same  proportionate  sections  of 
their  length  as  we  cross  them  obliquely  in  going  towards 
the  N.  E.  Those  of  all  the  lower  or  AV.  end  of  the  valley, 
from  Beech  Grove*  toNanticoke,  show  inclinations  as  high 
as  45° ; those  between  Nanticoke  and  Wilkes  Barre  display 
dips  exceeding  30°t ; and  those  between  Wilkes  Barre  and 
Pittston,  dips  averaging  20°  or  25° ; while,  following  the 
Lackawanna  division  of  the  basin,  we  have  no  longer  any- 
thing approaching  this  last  steepness  of  flexure — except 
just  near  the  ends  of  the  saddles — but  rather  a low  broad 
waving  of  the  rocks,  growing  feebler  and  feebler  as  we  ad- 
vance, until,  passing  Scranton  into  the  district  between  it 
and  Archibald,  regular  undulations  become  almost  imper- 
ceptible and  are  lostj;  in  the  very  gradual  dips  into  the  mid- 

*Mocanaqua. — (0.  A.  A.) 

f Except  at  the  Stanton,  Franklin,  and  Henry  and  Wyoming  overturns,  and 
at  the  Pa.  C.  Co.  fault,  where  the  strata  have  vertical  and  overturned  dips. — 
(C.  A.  A.) 

J Except  Priceviile  and  Peckville  anticlinal (C.  A.'A.) 
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die  of  the  general  trough  from  the  tAvo  borders  of  tlieA’allev. 
Aecompanying  this  x'rogressive  smoothing-out  of  the  waves 
or  corrugations  of  the  strata  from  the  S.  W.  towards  the 
IN’.  E.  end  of  the  whole  basin,  there  is  a like  gradual  transi- 
tion of  declension  in  its  external  features,  from  sliarj)  and 
narrow-crested  ridges  and  deep  holloAVS  to  rounder  and 
gentler  sjmrs  and  valleys,  and  along  the  Lackawanna  to 
wide-topped  summits,  bluffs,  and  open  denuded  plains. 

“3.  Other  x^oints  of  general  structure  axAlA^^i'ftiining  to 
the  interior  undulations  of  the  main  basin  have  reference  to 
the  prevailing  form  of  the  anticlinals  and  their  troughs, 
A main  feature  in  the  individual  waves  is  a x^i'ogressive  in- 
crease of  flexure,  or  a steepening  of  the  dix^s  on  both  sides 
of  the  anticlinals  as  they  advance  from  the  mountain 
sides,  where  they  originate,  out  into  the  central  tincrs  of 
the  valley  to  near  their  terminations,  which  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  abrux^t.  Remarkably  clear  exemplifications 
of  this  structure  present  themselves  to  any  close  observer 
of  the  anticlinals  between  Wilkes  Barre  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna. If  these  be  carefully  traced  from  the  E.  down  to 
this  district,  they  will  be  seen  to  groAV  steadily  sharx^er  and 
sharper  in  their  dips,  until  they  ax^x^roach,  in  their  oblique 
course,  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  they  nearly  all  subside  by  bluntly  rounding 
off.  In  X)i'Oof  of  this  abrux^t  cessation  we  have  only  to  re- 
mark the  contrast  between  the  general  steex^ness  of  these 
undulations  where  they  are  crossed  slantingly  by  the  old 
stage  road,  or  even  by  the  X)lank  road,  and  the  extreme 
gentleness  and  absolute  disaxAiA^^iraiif'e  of  many  at  the  canal, 
and  esxiecially  at  the  shore  of  the  river.  The  veiy  x'^osition 
in  the  valley  Avhich  the  river  has  taken  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wilkes  Barre  is  an  evidence  of  the 
sudden  dying  out  of  this  southern  system  of  anticlinals.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  waters,  in  scoox)ing  the  lower  valley  or 
Xdain  within  Avhich  the  Susquehanna  flows,  had  been  unable 
to  X”)ass  the  succession  of  barriers  x^i’esented  to  them  by  these 
ridges  in  the  strata,  and  were  forced  to  recoil  b,y  the  X. 
flanks  and  bold  ends  which  the  saddles  x^i’otruded  against 
them,  swinging  off  in  their  rebound  to  follow  the  deflecting 
26 
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coarse  of  the  Avaves  of  the  strata  toAAaards  tlie  outlet  of  the 
drainage  of  the  A^alley,  tlie  A\’ide  notch  in  the  northern 
mountain-barrier  at  Nanticoke. 

“ The  N.  or  N.  W.  side  of  tiie  valley  ajApears  to  have  its 
OAvn  set  of  anticlinals  or  saddles,  as  already  intimated. 
Wliether  these  observe  the  same  law  in  their  oblique  de- 
scent into  the  valley  from  the  W.  of  a progressive  increase 
of  dip  on  both  their  flanks,  I am  not  prepared  at  present  to 
maintain,  as  the  structure  of  this  portion  of  the  valley  is 
largely  disguised  by  surface  drift,  and  as  the  points  of 
many  of  the  spurs  or  saddles  are  hid  by  the  deep  dilu- 
vium of  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  flats.  All  analogy, 
and  every  theoretical  consideration  of  the  origin  of  this 
curious  feature  in  the  anticlinals,  Avould  indicate,  however, 
that  the  same  steepening  towards  their  terminations  belongs 
to  these  waves  Avhich  characterizes  those  coming  from  the 
o})posite  mountain  lying  E.  Whether  any  of  the  flexures 
of  the  upper  strata  cross  the  basin  entirely,  passing  W. 
from  the  Southern  mountain  to  coincide  with  undulations 
proceeding  E.  from  the  Northern,  cannot  be  at  present 
known  ; but  the  general  cessation  of  both  sets  towards  the 
middle  of  the  basin  is  a strong  intimation  of  the  improba- 
bility of  such  a condition. 

‘‘4.  Besides  the  long,  parallel,  tapering  anticlinal  waves 
coming  very  acutely  off  from  the  mountain-borders  of  the 
basin,  there  are  numerous  shorter  and  narrower  ones  hav- 
ing the  foi'in  of  oval  keels  or  saddles,  which  do  not  run  into 
the  mountains,  but  lie  more  or  less  insulated.  Undulations 
of  this  class  are  more  frequent  in  the  central  tracts  of  the 
valley  than  towards  the  sides,  and  their  relative  proportion 
to  those  of  the  longer  form  seems  to  increase  steadily  to- 
wai'ds  the  upper  or  N.  E.  end,  becoming  between  Scranton 
and  Carbondale  rather  the  prevailing  type.  In  the  upper- 
most parts  of  the  Lackawanna  basin  Ave  may  indeed  gener- 
ally desci'ibe  the  flexures  of  the  strata  less  as  continuous 
Avaves  or  ridges  than  as  successions  of  these  elongated 
elliptical  SAvells,  some  of  them  bulging  into  considerable 
steepness,  Jmt  the  chief  part  of  them  Ioav  and  gentle  waves, 
often  too  obscure  to  be  detected  externally  in  the  topo- 
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graphy,  or  in  the  dipping  rocks,  yet  obvious  in  the  mining 
of  the  coal,  over  which  the  feeblest  nndnlations  exert  an 
almost  tyrannic  control  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  levels 
and  gangway's  within  the  mines.  It  is  a consideration  of 
this  important  connection  between  the  forms  of  the  crust 
waves  and  the  whole  economy  of  mining  in  our  undulating 
coal-fields  that  induces  me,  in  this  place,  to  dwell  so 
minutely  on  the  several  shapes  which  these  assume. 

“5.  There  is  still  a lesser  class  of  undulations  in  the  coal 
rocks  which  the  progress  of  mining  in  the  region  is  con- 
stantly bringing  to  light,  and  which  demands  some  mention 
here.  These  are  the  small,  irregular,  subordinate  rolls,  or 
short  and  narrow,  but  not  always  tiattish  wavings  of  the 
strata,  on  the  flanks  of  the  iirincipal  anticlinals.  In  some 
districts  of  the  anthracite  basins  these  secondary  flexures, 
whether  on  the  backs  or  sides  of  the  main  saddles,  or  in  the 
troughs  between  them,  are,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  with 
the  principal  undulations  which  support  them  ; but  in  the 
Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  coal-field,  and  other  regions  of 
oblique  anticlinals,  they  are  themselves  acutely  oblique  to 
the  axes  of  the  great  waves  which  sustain  them.  Their  ar- 
rangement is  somewhat  analagons  to  that  of  the  small 
feathers  or  plumelets  on  the  side  of  a bird’s  Aving.  AVhile 
the  whole  wing  diverges  and  tapers  from  the  body  of  the 
bird — the  mountain  boundary  of  the  basin — these  lateral 
lesser  plumes  diverge  and  taper  in  their  turn  from  the  main 
direction  or  axis  of  the  wing.  Wherever  this  structure  pre- 
vails in  its  fullest  symmetiu"  the  mine  levels  or  gangways, 
when  extensive,  will,  in  winding  in  and  out  on  the  sides, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a chief  anticlinal  ridge,  have  that  variety 
of  the  scallop  form  wdiich  we  may  call  oblique,  the  convex 
loops  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  that,  namely,  towards 
which  tlie  main  anticlinal  is  itself  subsiding.  The  second- 
ary rolls  are  numerous  in  the  great  mine  of  the  Baltimore 
Company  near  Wilkes  Barre. 

“ 6.  Viewing  the  undulations  of  the  Wyoming  and  Lack- 
awanna coal-field  transversely  or  in  profile,  they  exhibit,  in 
the  main,  the  same  feature  of  a preponderating  steepness 
of  dip  on  their  north-western  sides  which  characterizes  the 
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chief  part  of  the  secondary  flexures  of  the  Pottsville  basin  ; 
but  inasmucli  as  all  the  inclinations  of  the  rocks  of  this 
Northern  district  are  far  gentler  than  those  of  the  South- 
ern coal-field,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  inequality  less 
in  the  slopes  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  anticlinals,  until, 
in  the  Lackawanna  Valley  and  other  gently  undulated  dis- 
tricts, the  difference  in  an  average  of  several  waves  is 
almost  imperceptible.  The  general  trough-like  structure  of 
the  valley  in  these  sections  disputing  its  influence  on  the 
inclination  of  the  strata  with  the  local  flexures,  the  undula- 
tions of  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  basin  show  their  steepest  dips 
to  the  N.  W.,  or  towards  the  bed  of  the  valley,  while  those 
of  the  N.  W.  side  exhibit  theirs  on  their  S.  E.  flanks,  or  to- 
wards the  same  controlling  synclinal  line.  In  the  W.  end 
of  the  Wyoming  valley,  tlie  undulations  being  there  sharper, 
the  general  law  of  inequality  in  the  slant  of  the  sides  of  the 
waves  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  in  tlie  Lackawanna 
valley,  where  all  the  flexures  are  flatter,  and  where  local 
swells  have  relatively  greater  power  to  disguise  the  exist- 
ence of  any  general  law  of  form  in  the  undulations. ” 


Descr Iptlon  of  the  Basins  and  Anticlinals  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley. 

The  i)ositions  of  the  axes  of  all  the  principal  anticlinals 
and  basins  which  it  was  possible  to  locate  in  that  portion  of 
the  Wyoming  valley  embraced  by  mine  sheets,  Nos.  Ill  to 
VIII,  inclusive,  have  been  indicated  by  bine  lines  on  the 
published  sheets.  (See  Atlas  Northern  xVnthracite  Field, 
Part  I.)  Many  other  anticlinals  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  Wyoming  basin,  whose  positions  are  either  not  indi- 
cated on  the  mine  sheets  or  have  not  been  determined. 

Where  the  general  dip  of  the  coal-beds  is  sliglit,  many 
local  rolls  exist  in  them,  which  are  very  inqjortant,  as  af- 
fecting tlie  plan  of  the  mine  workings  and  the  system  of 
mine  drainage.  A rise  of  only  a few  feet  within  a consid- 
erable distance  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  both. 
Such  rolls  can  not,  as  a rule,  be  discovered  by  surface  sur- 
veys, but  by  actual  ex2:)]oitatioq  of  the  coal-beds. 
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In  this  connection  maybe  mentioned  the  anticlinal  found 
about  midway  down  the  slope,  driven  south-east  from  the 
foot  of  the  “Harry  E”  shaft,  and  shown  in  section  No.  24, 
cross-section  sheet,  No.  lY.  The  position  of  this  anticlinal 
is  not  indicated  on  the  accompanying  mine  sheet,  since  the 
dips  on  either  side,  while  very  important  to  the  miners,  are 
so  slight  that  at  the  time  this  sheet  was  constructed  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  assert  with  positiveness  that  this  anti- 
clinal was  one  continuous  flexure  from  the  “Harry  E” 
slope  north-west  into  the  mine  workings  of  the  Black  Dia- 
mond colliery,  1200  feet  to  the  south-west,  although  it  is 
probably  represented  by  the  slight  rise  in  the  Bennett  bed 
immediately  to  the  south-east  of  the  Black  Diamond 
shaft.'^ 

Many  other  anticlinals  may  be  instanced  as  occurring  in 
the  Wyoming  basin,  but  whose  positions  are  not  shown 
on  the  map,  and  to  which  no  special  mention  is  made  in 
this  report.  They  are  local  features  of  great  importance  to 
the  individual  mine  operators,  but  would  not  be  generally 
interesting  in  a description  of  the  prominent  structural 
features  of  the  valley. 

The  system  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  present  Sur- 
vey of  designating  anticlinals  in  the  coal  measures  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  was  originally  used  by  the 
first  State  Survey. 

The  true  classical  method  of  naming  flexures  existing  in 
sedimentary  rocks  is  to  appl}^  the  name  anticlinal  to  those 
strata  which  dip  in  opposite  directions  fi-om  a common  ridge 
or  axis,  like  the  roof  of  a house  ; and  to  apply  the  word 
synclinal  to  those  strata  which  dip  in  opposite  directions 
inward,  like  the  leaves  of  an  open  book.  In  the  case  of 
the  maps  and  reports  relating  to  the  Anthracite  Survej^  I 
have  diverged  from  this  general  plan,  and  have  designated 
the  latter  by  the  word  basin,  rather  than  by  the  word  5301- 
clinal.  This  has  been  done  for  the  reason  that  the  word 
basin  is  more  generally  applied  to  the  latter  flexure  by 


*Duririg  the  past  year  the  mine  workings  of  the  Black  Diamond  colliery 
have  been  considerably  extended,  and  the  new  development,  when  carefully 
studied,  will  doubtless  determine  this  question. 
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liractical  men,  and  lias  been  universally  assigned,  with  local 
names  prefixed  to  well  recognized  synclinals. 

Maltbij  Anticlinal. 

The  Maltby  anticlinal  passes  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Maltby  tunnel,  and  has  a course  south  611-°  west,  to  a small 
tunnel  driven  north-west  from  the  Bennett  bed,  in  the  Forty- 
Fort  Colliery.  The  colliei^y  workings  encountered  it  on 
either  side  of  the  anticlinal,  after  leaving  the  tunnel  again, 
and  also  in  the  center  of  the  tunnel  itself. 


Plains-  Yatesmlle  Anticlinal. 

Yatesville  is  located  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  X and  Plains  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Mine  Sheet  No.  VIII.  The  po- 
sition of  the  anticlinal,  which  takes  its  name  from  these 
two  villages,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  a contin- 
uous straight  line  between  them.*  Its  location,  east  of 
Plains,  is  indicated  by  the  dip  of  the  outcropping  rocks, 
and  west  of  Plains  by  the  mine  workings  of  the  Enterprise 
colliei'y.  The  outline  of  the  mine  workings  at  this  colliery, 
shown  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  VII,  clearly  indicate  the  position 
of  the  anticlinal,  althougli  the  intensity  of  the  dip  on  either 
side  of  the  axis  is  not  shown.  No  levels  had  been  run 
through  the  gangways  of  this  colliery  up  to  the  time  that 
the  Survey  map  was  constructed,  and  in  consequence  the 
structure  of  the  coal-bed  is  not  shown  by  contour  curve  lines 
drawn  along  the  floor  of  the  bed,  as  has  been  done  in 
most  of  the  other  colliery  workings  on  the  Wyoming  Mine 
sheets. 

Although  the  mine  workings,  which  will  ultimately  be 
driven  in  coal-beds  between  Plains  and  Yatesville,  will  un- 
doubtedly show  a roll  in  the  coal-beds  in  close  proximity 
to  the  axial  line  of  these  anticlinals,  shown  on  Mine  Sheet 
No.  yil,  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  anticlinal  may  not  be 
one  continuous  flexure  between  these  two  villages. 


*See  Mine  Sheet  No.  8,  Roth  well’s  topographical  map,  and  the  skeleton  map 
of  the  Wyoming  basin,  (scale  1 mile  to  1 inch.) 
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The  general  tendency  of  tlie  anticlinals,  in  the  antliracite 
coal  measures,  is  to  die  out  in  comparativeh"  short  distances 
and  to  be  replaced  by  other  anticlinals  Avhich  gradnally  de- 
velop alongside  of  the  first,  which  latter  gradually  dies  out. 
This  general  feature  is  amply  shown  by  the  mine  and  cross- 
section  sheets,  which  have  already  been  published  by  the 
Survey,  relating  not  only  to  the  Northern  coal-field,  but  on 
those  relating  to  the  Eastern  Middle,  AVestern  Middle,  and 
Southern  coal-fields. 

AVhere  such  a structure  exists,  the  gangways  which  are 
driven^’’  to  work  the  coal-beds  will  not  be  straight,  but 
their  general  direction  may  be  defined  by  a straight  line, 
broken  at  points  by  local  curves,  which  will  make  the  gang- 
way assume  the  form  of  the  letter  “ S ” where  it  goes  around 
the  ends  of  both  the  dying  and  developing  anticlinals.  This 
remark  applies  not  only  to  the  Plains-Yatesville  anticlinal, 
but  to  all  other  anticlinals  which  are  shown  on  the  Survey 
sheets,  as  being  approximately  straight,  and  whose  positions 
have  been  hypothetically  deduced  from  connected  observa- 
tions of  surface  outcrops  and  not  from  actual  mining  de- 
velopments. 

Henry  Anticlinal. 

This  anticlinal  is  first  seen  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
feet  above  tide  in  the  Baltimore  bed  of  the  Henry  colliery, 
and  has  only  been  traced  as  far  as  the  western  limits  of  the 
mine  workings  of  the  same  colliery.  The  dip  of  the  Bal- 
timore bed  from  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal,  on  either  side, 
varies  considerably  at  different  points  along  the  anticlinal, 
so  that  the  workings  are  verv  much  more  modified  at  one 
point  than  at  another. 


Henry  Basin. 

This  basin  is  closely  allied  to  the  Henry  Anticlinal,  and 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  at  the  eastern  end.  The  axial 
lines  are  about  200  feet  apart,  immediately  north  of  the 
Henry  shaft  about  400  feet  apart,  and  at  their  western 
limit  about  300  feet  apart.  The  dips  on  either  side  of  the 
basin,  and  towards  its  center,  have  a more  decided  inhii- 
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ence  iqion  the  position  of  the  mine  workings  than  the  dips 
on  either  side  of  the  anticlinal . 

Henry  and  Wyoming  Fault. 

The  occnrrenceof  a trne  break  or  slip  fault  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-beds  is  comparatively  rare.  Where  they  have  been 
fonnd  they  are  usually  the  result  of  an  overturned  anti- 
clinal. Such  a fault  was  passed  through  by  the  Henry 
shaft.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  in  the  Bemiett  or  Lower 
Baltimore  bed,  and  between  this  point  and  where  the  shaft 
passed  through  the  Upper  Baltimore  bed,  the  lower  bed 
was  found  on  the  ui)per  side  of  the  fault.  This  fault  has 
also  ))een  proven  by  one  of  the  underground  slopes  at  the 
Wyoming  Colliery. 

There  are  many  interesting  structural  features  connected 
with  the  occurrence  of  this  fault,  and  concerning  which  the 
Survey  is  at  present  collecting  information,  upon  which 
will  be  based  a special  map  and  description  of  the  fault  for 
subsequent  publication.  As  nearly  as  could  be  determined, 
from  the  examination  which  has  so  far  been  made,  the  po- 
sition of  this  fault  is  as  indicated  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  VII, 
and  the  local  structure  of  the  fault,  at  the  Henry  air  shaft, 
is  shown  on  section  No.  28,  Cross-section  sheet  No.  lY. 


Wyoming  Shaft  Ardiclinal. 

The  position  of  this  anticlinal  is  clearly  defined  by  the 
mine  workings  from  the  Henry  and  Wyoming  Colliery 
shafts  where  the  anticlinal  was  encountered  in  the  mine 
workings  in  the  Baltimore  bed,  directly  to  the  south  of  Henry 
plane,  No,  7.  Its  crest  slopes  to  the  west  about  1 foot  in 
every  7 feet.  To  the  south  of  the  Henry  air-shaft  its  crest 
sinks  more  rapidly.  This  feature  is  shown  by  the  contour 
curve  lines  drawn  along  the  floor  of  the  Bennett  bed  in  the 
Henry  mine  Avorkings.  The  western  portion  of  the  anti- 
clinal in  the  'Wyoming  workings  is  much  sharper,  and  the 
dip  steeper  on  either  side,  than  in  the  Henry  workings,  and 
the  anticlinal  Avill  be  found  to  die  probablj^  north  of  the 
Susquehanna  river. 


Asliburner ajsThracite  region,  chap.  yiii. 
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Mill  Creek  Slope  Basin. 

The  general  features  of  the  structure  of  this  basin  are 
probably  more  regular  than  those  of  any  one  basin  within 
the  area  across  which  the  structural  lines  just  referred  to 
pass.  The  basin  is  first  boldly  defined  by  the  gangways 
driven  in  the  Bennett  and  Cooper  beds  from  tlie  Mill  Creek 
slope  and  Wyoming  shaft.  The  general  structure  of  this 
basin  east  of  the  Susquehanna  river  is  suggestive  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  basin  probably  becomes  more  promi- 
nent west  of  the  river. 

Mill  Creek  Slope  Anticlinal. 

The  direction  of  the  crest  of  this  anticlinal  would  seem 
to  make  a rather  sharp  angle  on  Mine  Sheet,  IMo.  YIII, 
about  1000  feet  north  of  the  Mill  Creek  breaker.  Immedi- 
ately east  of  this  point  there  are  no  mine  workings  from 
which  to  locate  the  anticlinal.  The  geological  facts  to  be 
had  from  surface  examinations  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  anticlinal  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
Wyoming  shaft  anticlinal  west  of  this  point.  The  axial  line 
of  the  anticlinal  bends  to  tire  south,  and  its  iDosition  is 
clearlv  defined  bv  the  mine  workings  of  the  Mill  Creek 
slope,  Wyoming  shaft,  Hollenback  (R.  S.  Poole)  colliery, 
and  the  gangway's  which  form  a part  of  the  mine  workings 
of  the  Prospect  colliery  ; passing  under  the  Susquehanna 
River  bed,  and  around  the  anticlinal,  nearly  1200  feet  west 
of  the  river  bank.  In  this  locality  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal 
sinks  about  150  feet  in  800  feet,  and  the  dips  on  either  side 
are  sharper  than  elsewhere  along  the  crest. 

Prospect  Shaft  Basin. 

This  basin  is  a local  feature  , which  has  been  developed 
more  particularly  by  the  mine  workings  of  the  Hillman 
and  Prospect  collieries.  It  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
just  north  of  the  Prospect  shaft  it  shows  very  distinctly  in 
the  Ppper  Baltimore  bed,  immediately  under  the  point 
where  the  Midvale  slope  is  driven  into  the  Hillman  bed, 
and  Avhere  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a basin 
is  observed.  In  fact,  the  Midvale  slope  is  apparently  driven 
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on  the  south  side  of  an  anticlinal  Avhich  exists  in  the  Hill- 
man bed  immediately  over  the  basin  which  exists  in  the 
Baltimore  bed. 

This  feature  is  illustrated  by  Section,  No.  34,  on  Cross- 
Section  Sheet,  No.  IV,  and  is  referred  to  as  a caution  to 
mining  engineers  and  geplogists  in  deducing  conclusions  as 
to  the  geological  structure  which  may  exist  in  one  coal-bed 
from  the  geological  structure  which  may  be  absolutely  de- 
termined by  mine  workings  in  an  overlying  or  underlying- 
coal-bed. 


Prospect  Shaft  Antictinal. 

The  line  marking  the  crest  of  this  anticlinal  conforms 
almost  absolutely  to  the  axial  line  of  the  Prospect  basin. 
The  most  eastern  location  of  this  anticlinal  which  has  been 
determined  is  in  the  Baltimore  workings  of  the  Pine  Pidge 
shaft,  through  Avhich  it  passes,  at  a point  about  600  feet 
north  of  the  shaft,  and  continues  nearly  due  west  to  the 
Hillman  colliery  breaker,  under  the  southern  corner  of 
which  it  passes  ; then  deflects  toward  the  south-west  to  the 
Prosjiect  shaft,  having  cut  the  Baltimore  beds  included  in 
the  crest  of  the  anticlinal.  Both  the  Prospect  Shaft  anti- 
clinal and  basin  may  be  considered  local  features  in  com- 
parison with  the  Mill  Creek  anticlinal  and  basin. 

Cemetery  Basin. 

This  basin  has  been  encountered  in  the  Baltimore  work- 
ings from  the  Pine  Ridge  shaft,  through  which  the  center 
of  the  basin  has  a general  south-west  direction  ; but,  on 
leaving  these  workings,  the  center  of  the  basin  deflects  to- 
ward the  north  ; passes  through  the  workings  of  the  Abbott 
bed  from  the  Hillman  slope  ; crosses  the  railroad  twice  in 
the  vicinity  of  a drift  driven  in  the  New  bed,  and  over  the 
southern  end  of  the  Rope-way  slope  from  the  Oakwood 
shaft ; crosses  Chestnut  street  to  Mill  Creek  street  near  its 
intersection  with  Franklin  street,  and  then  passes  through 
the  Hollenback  Cemetery,  where  its  position  is  lost  in  the 
Susquehanna  river. 


Ashburner.']  antiiracitk  kegiox.  chap.  viii. 
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Cemetery  Anticlinal. 

The  x>osition  of  this  anticlinal  has  been  determined  alone 
from  the  dix")  of  the  oatcropx:)ing  rocks,  no  mine  workings 
having  ever  been  driven  across  its  axis.  Its  line  crosses 
Franklin  street  near  the  intersection  of  Elk  and  Pine 
streets,  runs  along  x^^-rallel  to  Pine  street,  and  crosses 
River  street  between  Linden  and  Maxle  streets,  throngh 
both  the  Hollenback  and  Public  Cemeteries,  and  is  lost 
along  the  river  bank  north  of  the  Dorrance  shaft.  Its  dix'>s 
are  best  seen  in  the  L.  Y.  R.  R.  cut,  on  the  Main  Street  hill 
west  of  Mill  creek,  and  in  the  Dorrance  air-shaft. 

Gas  Woi'lcs  Basin. 

The  position  of  this  basin  has  been  determined  alone  from 
surface  observations.  It  crosses  Main  street  between  Co- 
nyngham  and  Courtright  avenues,  x^RSses  to  the  north  of 
Bowman’s  hill,  and  crosses  River  street  a short  distance 
east  of  North  street,  and  south-west  to  the  gas  works,  where 
it  is  plainly  develoxjed  by  ox^x:>osite  dix^s  on  the  river  bank. 
The  Conyngham  shaft  is  on  the  south  side  of  this  basin. 

Conyngliam  Anticlinal. 

The  first  evidence  which  has  been  found  of  the  existence 
of  this  anticlinal  is  in  the  vicinity  and  to  the  east  of  Laurel 
Run  slox:>e,  and  its  x^osition  is  clearly  defined  by  the  Laurel 
Run,  Baltimore,  Conyngham,  Hillman  Vein,  and  Hollen- 
back mine  workings.  The  elevation  of  the  outcrox),  at  the 
mouth  of  Laurel  Run  slope,  which  is  driven  in  the  bottom 
member  of  the  Baltimore  bed,  is  608  feet  above  tide.  The 
crest  of  the  anticlinal  from  this  x^oint  falls  rax)idly  for  a dis- 
tance of  about  seven  eighths  of  a mile  (4550  feet),  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Baltimore  slox^e,  where  the  elevation  of  the  crest 
of  the  anticlinal  is  about  255  feet  above  tide.  From  this 
point  south-west  about  half  a mile  (2700  feet),  the  crest  of 
the  anticlinal  falls  50  feet,  south-west  from  this  x^oint  to  a 
X^oint  under  Canal  street,  midway  between  North  and  Beau- 
mont streets,  a distance  of  about  3200  feet,  the  crest  falls  a 
little  more  than  200  feet  to  an  elevation  slightly  below  tide 
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level.  The  steepest  dij^s  on  either  side  are,  without  doubt, 
located  between  the  foot  of  Baltimore  slope  and  a plane 
driven  southeast  from  the  Conyngham  shaft. 

Couyngliam  Shaft  Basin. 

The  direction  of  tlie  center  of  this  basin  conforms  very 
nearly  to  the  direction  of  the  Conyngham  anticlinal,  and  is 
co-extensive  with  it  from  Laurel  Bun  slope  to  the  Hillman 
Vein  shaft.  The  distance  between  the  two  axial  lines  varies 
from  200  to  400  feet.  The  subsidence  of  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  in  a general  way  coincident  with  the  crest  of  the 
anticlinal. 


Ilullenbach  Air-shaft  Anticlinal. 

The  location  of  the  crest  of  this  anticlinal  is  readily  shown 
by  the  ndne  workings  of  the  Baltimore,  Diamond,  and  Hol- 
lenback  collieries,  and  from  the  dips  of  the  outcropping 
rocks  between  the  Mineral  Spring  colliery  and  the  South 
Wilkes  Barre  shaft  workings.  The  elevation  of  the  crest 
of  the  anticlinal  in  the  Baltimore  bed  at  the  Baltimore  slope 
is  about  675  feet  above  tide.  If  the  anticlinal  in  this  bed 
falls  progressively  towards  the  south-west  until  at  a x^oint 
near  the  inlersection  of  Northami^ton  and  Wells  streets 
south-east  of  the  old  Lehigh  Valley  dexDot,  the  elevation  of 
the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  in  the  same  bed  is  tide  level. 
South-west  of  this  T)oint  there  are  no  mine  workings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  anticlinal,  and  its  x^osition  has  been  deter- 
mined by  surface  outcrox^s. 

Baltimore  Shaft  Basin. 

The  direction  of  the  Baltimore  shaft  basin  conforms  very 
nearly  to  the  Hollenback  air  shaft  anticlinal,  and  is  boldly 
marked  by  the  Baltimore  and  Hollenback  mine  workings  in 
the  Baltimore  bed.  About  300  feet  north  of  the  Baltimore 
shaft,  the  elevation  of  the  tox:)  of  which  is  640  feet  above 
tide — the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  this  basin  is  400  feet 
above  tide.  The  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  basin  under 
Coal  street,  about  midway  between  Grant  and  Sherman 
streets,  is  at  tide,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grant  Street 
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bore-hole,  100  feet  below  tide,  making  a total  descent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  at  this  latter  j^oint  about  750  feet.  (See 
Section  No.  31,  Cross-Section  Sheet  No.  Y.) 

Baltimore- Stanton  Antlcl Inal. 

The  position  of  the  crest  of  this  anticlinal  in  the  Balti- 
more, bed  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  mine  workings  of  the 
Baltimore  tunnel.  Empire,  and  Diamond  collieiA*  workings, 
and  by  the  dip  of  the  outcropping  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Laurel  Run.  The  elevation  of  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal, 
about  100  feet  south  of  the  face  of  the  Baltimore  tunnel,  is 
630  feet  above  tide,  and  it  di})S  rapidly  toward  the  south- 
west, where  the  anticlinal  crosses  Northampton  street  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  north-west  of  the  Empire  office  of  the 
Lehigh  & Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company.  The  elevation  of 
the  crest  in  the  Baltimore  bed  is  250  feet  above  tide.  This 
anticlinal  is  probably  identical  with  the  Stanton  Air-Shaft 
anticlinal,  the  position  and  structure  of  which  are  clearly 
shown  on  Mine  Sheet  No,  YI. 

Empire  Basin. 

This  basin  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  extensive  in 
the  Northern  Coal-field,  the  features  of  which  are  cleailj^ 
shown  by  the  workings  of  the  Empire  colliery  of  the  Lehigh 
& Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Company.  The  dips  of  this  basin 
are  so  clearly  shown  by  mine  workings  and  underground 
contour  curves  on  \rine  Sheet  No.  YIII,  and  Sections  Nos. 
32  and  33  on  Cross-Section  Sheet  No.  Y,  that  any  further 
explanation  is  not  needed  here.  Between  the  point  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Empire  shaft  and  the  Stanton  shaft, 
the  exact  position  of  the  center  of  this  basin  is  not  fully 
determined  by  the  mine  workings  as  shown  bv  Mine  Sheets 
Nos.  YI  and  VlII. 

Stanton  Anticlinal. 

This  is  a local  anticlinal  which  is  developed  in  the  Balti- 
more Coal  bed  between  the  Old  Kidder  breaker  and  the  Em- 
pire shaft  breaker. 
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Stanton  Basin. 

This  basin  in  the  Baltimore  bed  extends  from  a point 
sontli  of  the  Old  Kidder  breaker,  immediately  under  the 
south  end  of  the  Empire  shaft  breaker,  and  thence  to  a 
point  under  the  Stanton  shaft  breaker.  This  basin  and  the 
Empire  basin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stanto7i  shaft  are  closely 
connected  with  the  Stanton  overturn  which  has  been  clearly 
defined  in  the  vicinity  of  Stanton,  No.  7,  shaft,  both  by 
the  shaft  and  a tunnel  driven  from  the  north-dipping  Balti- 
more bed  in  the  Stanton  basin  to  the  north-dip  of  the  same 
bed  in  the  Einpire  basin.  It  is  proposed  to  make  a special 
study  and  map  of  this  overturn  for  future  publication. 

FranJdin  Slope  Anticlinal. 

This  flexure  is  clearly  deflned  by  the  mine  workings  in 
the  Red  Ash  bed  at  Empire,  No.  2,  slope  and  the  mine 
workings  in  the  Baltimore  bed  at  the  Franklin  slope.  Im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  the  Avestern  end  of  this  anti- 
clinal, in  the  sonth-eastern  portion  of  the  town  of  Ashley, 
tlie  Baltimore  bed  is  overturned  on  itself,  forming  the  Frank- 
lin overturn.  A siiecial  survey  and  map  of  this  overturn 
is  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  similar  examinations  of 
the  Stanton  and  Henry  overturn,  and  also  of  the  Reynolds 
fault  anticlinal,  the  jiosition  of  which  is  shown  on  Mine 
Sheet  No.  V.  From  the  Empire  slope.  No.  3,  a small  basin 
and  anticlinal  exist  of  only  local  extent. 

Newtoion  Basin. 

The  existence  of  this  basin  in  the  Baltimore  bed  is  first 
shown  by  the  mine  workings  from  Empire  sloiie.  No.  3,  the 
elevation  of  the  crest  of  which,  at  the  outcrop,  is  about  725 
feet  above  tide.  Tins  basin  sinks  rapidly  to  a point  about 
three  eighths  of  a mile  east  of  Nanticoke  Junction,  at  Ash- 
ley, where  the  elevation  of  the  crest  in  the  Baltimore  bed 
is  250  feet.  From  this  point  the  center  of  the  basin  jiasses 
under  Ashley,  No.  6,  breaker,  through  the  center  of  the 
village  of  Newtown,  and  its  last  development  in  the  mine 
workings  is  found  in  those  of  the  Kidney  bed,  at  the  Sugar 
Notch  colliery. 


Ashhurner.']  anthracite  region,  chap,  viii. 
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Ashley  Shops  Anticlinal. 

This  anticlinal  is  developed  by  the  Ashley  colliery  work- 
ings in  the  Baltimore  bed  and  the  Sugar  Notch  workings 
in  the  Kidney  bed,  also  by  the  dip  of  outcropping  rocks 
along  its  extent.  Its  axis  is  beautifully  exposed  in  the 
railroad  cut  at  the  Ashley  shops,  from  which  the  anticlinal 
has  been  named. 


Petty's  Pond  Basin. 

This  basin  is  defined  by  the  mine  workings  in  the  Balti- 
more bed  from  the  Stanton  shaft  and  by  surface  exposures. 
Petry’s  pond  is  directly  over  the  center  of  the  basin,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined,  hence  the  name. 

Stanton  Bore-Hole  Anticlinal. 

The  position  of  this  flexure  is  determined  by  the  Stanton 
borediole  and  tunnel  driven  through  the  anticlinal  connect- 
ing  the  Baltimore  bed  workings  on  either  side  of  it,  and  by 
surface  exposures  along  the  crest  throughout  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  the  village  of  Ashley. 

Ashley  Cemetery  Anticlinal. 

The  axis  of  this  anticlinal  was  located  from  surface  ex- 
posures in  the  vicinity  of  Ashley  cemetery  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  JNIiddle  road  with  a road  run- 
ning south  towards  Sugar  Notch.  A great  many  exposures 
can  be  found  along  the  continuous  extent  of  this  anticlinal 
as  shown  by  Mine  Sheet  No.  VI.  No  mining  developments 
I have  been  made  in  its  vicinity. 

j 

Hanover  Green  x\nticlinals. 

The  north,  middle,  and  south  Hanover  Green  anticlinals 
I occur  immediately  south  of  where  Buttonwood  creek  emp- 
ties into  the  Susquehanna  river.  These  anticlinals  are  dis- 
tinctlj?^  marked  by  the  dip  of  the  outcropping  rocks,  and, 
although  their  extent  is  apparently  limited,  they  will  no 
, doubt  have  a very  important  bearing  upon  the  economical 
i mining  of  coal  in  their  vicinity. 
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BidzbaclC s-Buttomoood  Anticlinal. 

This  flexure  exists  from  the  Old  Buttonwood  shaft,  which 
was  sunk  almost  immediately  on  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal 
to  a point  on  the  Susquehanna  river  immediately  below 
Butzbach’s  Landing,  near  the  mouth  of  Buttonwood  creek. 

BeJiee' s Pond  Anticlinal. 

Numerous  exposures  with  well  defined  dips  exist  along 
the  crest  of  this  anticlinal,  as  defined  on  Mine  Sheets,  Nos. 
AM,  lA^  and  III,  and  at  several  xioints  the  rocks  are  ex- 
Xiosed  immediately  over  the  center  of  the  anticlinal  with  vis- 
ible dixis  on  either  side.  This  anticlinal  has  been  traced 
from  a xioint  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  north  of  the 
village  of  Sugar  Notch,  south  of  west  of  the  southern  lim- 
its of  the  town  of  Nanticoke,  and  is  ]U’obably  identical 
Avith  the  anticlinal  encountered  by  the  extreme  south- 
Avestern  Avorkings  in  the  Alills  bed  from  Susquehanna  shaft. 
No.  1,  Avest  of  Nanticoke. 

Tlanoner  Hogback."’ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  geological  features  in 
the  AA^yoming  Ahdley.  and  its  position  is  marked  by  the 
boldest  toxwgraphy  Avliicli  is  found  between  the  mountain 
limits  of  this  x^ni't  of  the  valley.  The  bold  outcroxis  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  Avhich  occur  along  it  have  been  some- 
times locally  mistaken  for  outcroxis  of  the  Pottsville  Con- 
glomerate, No.  XII,  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  natu- 
rally inferred  tliat  no  coal  exists  underneath  the  surface  in 
this  x^art.  This  is  a great  mistake,  since  the  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  Avhich  outcrox^  along  the  Hanover  “Hogback” 
is  above  the  Kidney  coal-bed  in  the  geological  column,  and 
there  is  no  geological  reason  Avhyall  the  coal-beds  which  are 
mined  between  Ashlejq  Plymouth,  and  Nanticoke,  occurring 
under  the  surface  along  this  “Hogback,”  should  not  be 
found  equal  in  thickness  and  containing  coal  as  good  as 
elseAvhere  mined.  A bore-hole  recently  sunk  by  the  Dela- 
AAmre,  LackaAvanna  and  AA^estern  Railroad  Comxiany  north 
of  the  cross  roads  at  Askam,  in  the  north-Avestern  xiai’t  of 
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Mine  Sheet,  No.  VI,  if  drilled  deep  enough  has  doubtless 
passed  through  and  defined  the  thickness  and  position  of 
all  these  coal  beds.  The  record  of  this  hole  is  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  Survey. 

The  line  of  this  “Hogback”  has  been  traced  from  a point 
half  a mile  north  of  the  village  of  Sugar  Notch  to  a })oiut 
immediately  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Nanticoke  and 
Wanamie  branches  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  R.  R., 
and  its  position  has  been  carefully  mapped  on  the  mine 
sheets  already  referred  to. 

Sugar  NotcJi,  No.  10,  Brealcer  Anticlinal. 

The  axis  of  this  anticlinal  is  clearly  defined  by  the  dip  of 
the  outcropping  strata,  and  from  cross-sections  constructed 
across  the  mine  workings  of  Sugar  Notch  collieries.  Nos.  9 
and  10. 


Sugar  Notch  Tunnel  Anticlinal. 

This  anticlinal  has  been  encountered  in  the  mine  work- 
ings of  Sugar  Notch  No.  9,  colliery  driven  in  the  Ross 
coal-bed.  It  does  not  probably  extend  much  beyond  the 
Maffet  collieiy,  as  shown  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VI. 

BenneW s Creeh  Anticlinal. 

This  anticlinal  lies  between  the  village  of  Sugar  Notch 
and  Warrior  Run  colliery,  and  its  axis  was  located  by  con- 
tinuous dips.  West  of  Warrior  Run  colliery  another  anti- 
clinal is  shown  by  outcrops  located  .along  Warrior  run  near 
the  junction  of  its  head  forks.  This  is  probably  the  con- 
tinuation to  the  south-west  of  the  .Bennett’s  Creek  anti- 
clinal. No  outcrops  can  be  found  between  the  two  anti- 
clinals,  as  shown  on  the  Mine  Slieet,  No.  IV,  so  that  each 
has  been  described  by  individual  names. 

Afocanaqua-  Warrior  Rim  Anticlinal. 

The  position  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  anticlinal  is  shown 
by  steep  dips  at  Plumbtown,  and  its  position  as  indicated  on 
Mine  Sheets,  Nos.  Ill  and  IV,  has  been  determined  by  the 
dip  of  outcropping  rocks  almost  along  its  entire  length. 

27 
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Nowhere  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  lY,  has  any  mining  been  clone 
on  tliis  anticlinal,  but  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  Ill,  at  AVanamie 
colliery,  the  l)ecl  which  is  locally  known  as  the  Baltimore 
l)ed,  has  been  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anticlinal. 

TF  'anamie  Slope,  No.  18,  Anticlinol  and  Basins. 

These  flexures  have  been  clearly  defined  b}^  the  mine 
workings  in  the  Wanamie-Baltimore  bed  at  Wanamie  col- 
liery, No.  18,  Lehigh  and  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Coippany. 
The  position  and  local  features  of  both  the  anticlinal  and 
liasins  are  clearh^  indicated  by  the  contour  lines  drawn 
along  the  floor  of  the  Baltimore  bed  on  Mine  Sheet,  No. 
III.  The  north  basin  commences  immediately  at  the 
breaker,  and  is  exclusively  developed  to  the  sonth-west  of 
it.  The  basin  falls  to  the  sonth-west  along  its  axis  300  feet 
in  1600  feet,  with  an  apparent  steeper  dip  to  the  south-east 
side  of  the  basin  than  on  the  north  side.  The  south  basin 
is  really  a local  roll  in  the  south  side  of  what  I have  de- 
scribed as  the  north  basin,  and  is  first  proven  at  the  w'est- 
ern  end  by  the  mine  workings  at  a point  500  feet  west  of 
piano,  No.  3.  From  this  point  the  basin  continues  north- 
east to  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  Wanamie  workings 
toward  the  Alden  colliery.  The  Wanamie  anticlinal  runs 
between  the  two  basins.  It  commences  at  the  west  with  the 
south  basin,  and  is  continuous  with  it  towards  the  east.  An 
unfortunate  typographical  error  exists  on  Mine  Sheet,  No. 
Ill,  where  the  axes  of  these  two  basins  are  shown.  The  axis 
of  the  north  basin  south-west  of  the  breaker  is  made  con- 
tinuous with  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal  to  the  noi'tli  east  of 
the  breaker.  The  error  is  easily  understood  by  a study  of 
the  contour  curve  lines  drawn  on  the  floor  of  the  Baltimore 
lied,  and  from  ivdiich  the  true  position  of  the  axial  lines  can 
be  located. 

Neioport  Centre  Anticllnals . 

The  existence  of  anticlinal  No.  5,  was  based  largely  upon 
the  diji  of  an  outcroi)  in  the  wagon  road  between  Newport 
Centre  and  Wanamie.  Mr.  Hill  reports  that  he  has  failed 
to  find  similar  dips  either  east  or  west  of  this  point,  and  he 
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therefore  questions  the  accnracj"  of  the  location  of  the  anti- 
clinal. 

The  positions  of  the  anticlinals  Xos.  3 and  4,  are  clearly 
defined  by  nninerons  outcrops  in  tlieir  vicinity.  The  anti- 
clinals Xos.  1 and  3,  pass  through  Xewport  Centre  for  a 
distance  of  about  a mile.  East  of  Xenqiort  Centre  the  axial 
lines  are  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  apparently  not 
more  than  300  feet  apart  at  anj"  point.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  two  distinct  anticlinals  exist  here,  bnt  so 
many  dips  have  been  measnred  and  located  that  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  donbt  bnt  that  there  are  two  distinct 

anticlinals. 

* 

Keicport  Creek  AntlclhiaJs  Xos.  4,  ancl  3. 

The  location  of  these  anticlinals  has  l)een  determined  by 
the  dip  of  nninerons  outcropping  strata  immediately  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Buck  Monniain  and  Boss  bed  workings 
of  the  Snsqnehanna  Coal  Company,  south  of  the  river.  The 
eastern  ends  of  these  anticlinals  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Buck  Mountain  mine  workings.  The  lines  of  the  axes  of 
the  anticlinals  are  nearly  parallel  to  one  another. 

Honey  Pot  Tunnel  Anticlinal. 

The  position  of  this  anticlinal  is  boldly  marked  by  the 
Snsqnehanna  Coal  Company’s  mine  workings  in  the  Buck 
Mountain  bed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  river  at 
Xanticoke,  and  by  the  dip  of  the  outcropping  rocks.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  to  trace  these  anticlinals  across 
the  river  valley  between  the  Honey  Pot  Tunnel,  Xo.  2, 
workings  on  the  south-west  of  the  river,  and  Colliery. 
Xo.  3,  workings  north-east  of  the  river.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  anticlinals  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  continuous  across  it.  and.  if  they  are  not.  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  practical  importance  to  the  mining  interests. 

Espy  Run  Anticlinals. 

These  are  a succession  of  what  appear  to  be  local  rolls, 
the  positions  of  which  are  readily  determined  by  local  out- 
crops along  Espy  Run,  east  of  Xanticoke. 
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B,eyriolcls  Fault  Anticlinal. 

This  anticlinal  has  been  enconntered  in  the  mine  work- 
ings at  Reynolds,  Nottingham,  Gaylord,  Dodson,  and  Lance 
collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  and  to  the  west  of  Plymouth  on 
Mine  Sheet  No.  V.  The  prominent  crest  of  this  anticlinal 
is  shown  by  the  contour  curve  lines  drawn  along  the  floor 
of  the  Bennett  bed  at  Plymouth  and  those  drawn  along  the 
floor  of  the  Red  Ash  bed  in  the  Nottingham  and  Reynolds 
colliery  workings,  also  by  Sections  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  14,  and 
15  on  Cross-Section  Sheet  No.  III.  This  anticlinal  has  had  a 
very  imiiortant  influence  upon  the  mining  of  coal,  particu- 
larly where  it  is  overturned  and  apparently  faulted  in  the 
Reynolds  and  Nottingham  colliery  workings.  Special  ref- 
erence will  be  made  to  this  part  of  the  anticlinal,  in  con- 
junction wirk  the  description  of  the  other  overturned  anti- 
clinals  wliich  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  which  are 
located  within  the  area  covered  by  the  mine  sheets  in  the 
Northern  Anthracite  Atlas,  Part  I. 


Chapter  IX. 


Description  of  the  Columnar  Structure  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures and  Coal-heds  contained,  in  that  portion  of  the  North- 
ern Coal-field,  covered,  by  Geological  and  Mine  Sheets, 
Nos.  Ill  to  VIII,  inclusive. 

On  Columnar  Section  Sheets  Nos.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV, 
(Plates  Nos.  10.  11,  12.  and  13  respectively,  “Atlas  North- 
ern Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,”)  there  are  contained  sections 
of  the  coal  measures  and  coal-beds  in  the  Wyoming  held, 
from  Mill  Creek  on  the  east  to  Wanamie  and  Nanticoke  on 
the  west,  and  within  the  area  embraced  by  Mine  Sheets  Nos. 
Ill  to  VIII,  inclusive.  These  sections  have  been  constructed 
from  measurements  made  in  shafts,  in  tunnels,  and  from 
the  records  of  diamond  and  rope  drill  bore-holes.  Where 
the  shafts,  tunnels,  and  bore-holes  have  penetrated  the 
strata  perpendicular  to  their  bedding,  the  measurements 
obtained  represent  the  true  thicknesses  of  the  strata  ; where 
however  they  have  penetrated  the  strata  obliquely  to  the 
bed  planes,  the  measurements  ol)tained  are  in  excess  of  the 
true  thicknesses  of  the  strata. 

The  thickness  of  a sedimentary  bed  is  always  understood 
to  be  the  distance  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  bed, 
measured  along  a straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  either  face  of  the  bed. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  strata,  in  the  sections  on  the  sheets 
referred  to,  are  their  true  thicknesses,  as  thus  defined,  so 
that  all  measurements,  which  are  taken  obliquely  to  the 
bedding,  have  been  reduced  to  perpendicular  thicknesses. 
In  order  to  permit  of  a comparative  geological  stud}^  of 
the  prominent  features  of  columnar  sections  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  publish  them  in  this  way.  Difficulty  is 
however  oftentimes  experienced  in  making  a ready  com- 
parison of  the  separate  paiTs  of  a section  with  the  individ- 
ual strata  on  the  ground;  for  instance,  the  top  of  the  Balti- 
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more  bed  in  tlie  Conyngham  shaft  was  encountered  at  a 
depth  of  706'  7",  or  629'  5"  below  the  bottom  of  the  K coal- 
bed, which  is  the  first  bed  cnt  by  the  shaft ; the  bottom  of 
tile  K bed  in  the  shaft  being  77'  2"  below  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  The  actual  thickness,  however,  of  the  strata  included 
between  these  two  coal-beds  is  not  629'  5"  the  distance  be- 
tween them  in  the  shaft,  but  only  553'  5". 

From  this  illustration,  it  is  readily  perceived,  that  if  an}^ 
mining  engineer  should  have  in  his  possession  the  columnar 
section  of  the  Conyngham  shaft  alone,  as  reduced  and  pub- 
lished on  Columnar  Section  Sheet  No.  I,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  descend  in  the  shaft  and  to  measure  down 
to  any  particular  stratum  which  he  might  wish  to  examine. 

To  accomplish  his  end  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
accurately  measure  the  degree  of  dip  of  the  strata  in  the 
shaft,  and  from  the  true  thicknesses  of  the  strata  given  on 
the  Survey  slieet  compute  the  oblique  thickness  of  the 
strata  in  the  shaft.  In  order  to  prevent  such  an  embarrass- 
ing occurrence,  and  to  make  the  results  of  the  Survey  of 
the  greatest  practical  utility,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  in  a 
special  volume  of  Anthracite  Coal-field  sections,  the  original 
measurements  of  sections  made  in  tunnels  and  shafts;  also 
the  oi'iginal  records  of  bore-holes  from  which  the  reductions 
for  dip  were  made  by  the  Survey. 

In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  in  this  place  an  idea  of 
the  succession  of  the  coal-beds  within  the  Northern  Coal-held 
area,  particularly  siioken  of  in  this  repoi’t,  there  are  given 
below  the  detail  records  of  selected  sections,  which  illus- 
trate the  thickness  and  cliaracter  of  the  coal  measures  and 
the  thickness  and  succession  of  the  coal-beds  contained 
within  the  limits  of  each  one  of  the  six  Northern  Coal-held 
Geological  and  Mine  Sheets  ali'eadv  described.  These  sec- 
tions  have  been  arranged  in  tabular  form.  The  measure- 
ments under  the  column  headed  ‘■'Tldcknesses  measured 
reiiically^'  w "diorizoiilally''  as  the  case  may  be,  are  the 
thicknesses  actually  measured  in  sliafts,  dilll-holes,  and 
tunnels.  The  thicknesses  in  the  column  headed  '•'‘Ferpen- 
dicidar  to  tke  dij),'’’  correspond  to  the  thicknesses  recorded 


*See  the  sections  as  contained  on  the  Columnar  Section  sheets. 
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with  each  section  on  the  Columnar  Section  sheets.  Where 
there  is  no  dip  to  the  strata  in  shafts  and  drill-holes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hanover  diamond  drill  bore-liole,  the  ver- 
tical and  iierpendicnlar  thicknesses  are  necessarily  identi- 
cal. In  cases  where  the  strata  have  a dip  of  90°,  the  thick- 
nesses measured  in  tunnels  would,  of  course,  be  the  true 
thicknesses  of  the  strata  perpendicular  to  the  bedding-. 
Such  a case  does  not,  however,  occur  in  the  Xorthern  Coal- 
field. 

Columnar  Sections  to  Illustrate  the  Coal  Measures  on 
Geological  and  Mine  Sheet  No.  III. 


Section  of  No.  1 Shaft  from  Surface  to  a depth  of  o<jG'  1" . 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

(Reported  by  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.) 

No.  of  rtpvr  nfinn  Thicknesses  meas-  Thicknesses  ‘perpendie- 


strata 

uescripiion. 

ured  vertically. 

ular  to  dip. 

1. 

Surface,  

17' 

0" 

to 

17' 

0" 

17' 

0" 

to  17' 

0" 

2. 

Shelly  sandstone,  Dip 

60S.,  . . . . 

3' 

6" 

to 

20' 

6" 

3' 

6" 

to  20' 

6" 

3. 

Shelly  sandstone. 

23' 

6" 

to 

44' 

0" 

23' 

4" 

to  43' 

10" 

4. 

Soft  sandstone,  . . . 

36' 

0" 

to 

80' 

0" 

35' 

10' 

to  79’ 

8'' 

5. 

Fire-clay, 

3' 

6" 

to 

83' 

6" 

3' 

6" 

to  83' 

2" 

6. 

Coal,  

2' 

6" 

to 

86' 

0” 

2' 

6" 

to  85’ 

8" 

7. 

Black  .slate,  . . . 

13' 

4' 

to 

99' 

4" 

13' 

3" 

to  98' 

11" 

8. 

Hard  sandstone,  . . 

4' 

0" 

to 

103' 

4" 

4' 

0" 

to  102' 

11" 

9. 

Slate,  . . 

6' 

0" 

to 

109' 

4" 

5' 

11" 

to  108’ 

10" 

10. 

Dia.mond,  George, 
or  I Bed, 

4' 

6" 

to 

113' 

10'’ 

4’ 

6" 

to  113' 

4" 

11. 

Slaty  sandstone  and 

iron  balls,  . . 

45' 

6" 

to 

159’ 

4" 

45’ 

2” 

to  158' 

6" 

12. 

Hard  sandstone,  . . 

25' 

0" 

to 

184' 

4" 

24' 

10" 

to  183' 

4" 

13. 

Micaceous  sandstone. 

11 

0" 

to 

195' 

4" 

10' 

11" 

to  194' 

3" 

14. 

Slate,  

9' 

0" 

to  204' 

4" 

8' 

11" 

to  203' 

2" 

15. 

Coal,  .... 

1' 

6" 

to  205' 

10" 

1 1 

6" 

to  204' 

8’' 

16. 

Sla'e  and  slaty  sand- 

stone,  

20' 

3" 

to  226' 

1" 

20' 

1" 

to  224' 

9 ' 

17. 

Coal  and  gas,  . . . 

3” 

to  226’ 

4" 

3" 

to  225' 

0" 

18. 

Slaty  sandstone,  . . 

25' 

0" 

to  251' 

4" 

24 

10" 

to  249' 

10" 

19. 

Hard  sandstone, 

19' 

7" 

to  270' 

11" 

19' 

6" 

to  269' 

4" 

20. 

Slaty  sandstone  and 

slate,  

17' 

9" 

to  287' 

11" 

16' 

11" 

to  286' 

3" 

Splits  of  Baltimore  bed. 
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No.  of  Description,  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 
strata.  horizontally . pendicular  to  dip. 

21.  Orchard, Slope  No. 


4,  OR  H.  Bed,  . . 

10' 

2"  to  298' 

1" 

10' 

1" 

to  296' 

4' 

22.  Slate  and  slaty  sand- 

stone, 

24' 

0"  to  322' 

1" 

23' 

10" 

to  320' 

2" 

23.  Coal,  

2"  to  322' 

3" 

2" 

to  320' 

4" 

24.  Soft  slaty  sandstone. 

10' 

O''  to  332' 

2" 

9' 

11" 

to  330' 

3" 

25.  Firm  sandstone,  . . 

12' 

0"  to  344' 

3" 

11' 

11" 

to  342' 

2" 

26.  Slate  and  sandstone. 

22' 

1"  to  366' 

4" 

22' 

0" 

to  364' 

2" 

27.  Fire-clay, 

28.  Hillman, SlopeNo. 

4' 

6"  to  370' 

7" 

4' 

6" 

to  368' 

8" 

2,  OR  G Bed,  . . . 

8' 

0"  to  378' 

10" 

7' 

11" 

to  376' 

7" 

29.  Fire-clay  and  slate,  . 

30.  Firm  micaceoussand- 

2' 

0"  to  380' 

10" 

2' 

0" 

to  378' 

7" 

stone, 

30' 

0"  to  410' 

10" 

29' 

10" 

to  408' 

5" 

31.  Finn  slate, 

15' 

0"  to  425' 

10" 

14' 

11" 

to  423' 

4" 

32.  Coal  and  bone,  . . 

2' 

6"  to  428' 

4" 

2' 

6' 

to  425' 

10" 

33.  Slate,  

3' 

6"  to  431' 

10" 

3' 

6" 

to  429' 

4" 

34.  Sandstone, 

f 35.  Lance  or  4-Ft.  Bed, 

10' 

0"  to  441' 

10" 

9' 

11" 

to  439' 

3" 

(coal,  bone,  and 
slate.)  

5' 

0"  to  446' 

10" 

5' 

0" 

to  444' 

3" 

36.  Slate,  sandstone,  and 

slate,  

35' 

0"  to  481' 

10" 

34' 

10" 

to  479' 

1" 

37.  Cooper  or  F Bed, 

(coal,  bone,  and 
slate,)  

10' 

0"  to  491' 

10" 

9' 

11" 

to  489' 

0" 

38.  Slate, curly  slate,coal. 

and  slate, 

8' 

0"  to  499' 

10" 

7' 

11" 

to  496' 

11" 

39.  Sandy  slate,  .... 

12' 

0"  to  Sir 

10" 

11' 

11" 

to  508' 

10" 

40.  Dark  sandstone,  . . 

41.  Bennett,  Forge,or 

E Bed, 

17' 

3"  to  529' 

01" 

17' 

2" 

to  526' 

0' 

6' 

9"  to  535' 

10" 

6' 

9'' 

to  532' 

9" 

42.  Slate, 

43.  Short  fracture  sand- 

3' 

0"  to  538' 

10" 

3' 

0" 

to  535' 

9" 

stone,  ..... 

30' 

6"  to  569' 

4" 

30' 

4" 

to  566' 

1" 

44.  Coal,  dirt,  and  bone. 

See  Columnar  Section  Sheet,  No.  IV,  and  Mine  Sheet  No.  III. 


Twin  or 
D Bed. 


Ashburner.^  anthracite  region,  chap.  ix. 
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Section  of  No.  ^ Shaft.,  from  Surface  to  Red  Ash  Bed. 
Susquehanna  Coal  Co. 

(Reported  by  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 
strata.  vertically.  pend.icular  to  dip. 


1.  Wall  and  timbering, 

23' 

0" 

to  23' 

0 ' 

23' 

0" 

to  23 

0" 

2.  Slate,  sandstone,  and 

sla  e,  . . 

25' 

0" 

to  48' 

0" 

24 

9" 

to  47' 

9" 

3.  Cooper  or  F Bed. 

Dip  80S.,  .... 

8' 

0" 

to  56' 

0" 

7' 

11" 

to  55' 

8" 

4.  Slate,  curly  slate, 

coal,  and  stone,  . 

5' 

0" 

to  61' 

0" 

4' 

11" 

to  60' 

7" 

5.  Sandy  slate,  .... 

13' 

0" 

to  74' 

12' 

10" 

to  73' 

5'' 

6.  Dark  sandstone,  . . 

14' 

6" 

to  88' 

6" 

14' 

4" 

to  87' 

9 ' 

7.  BennettorE  Bed. 

Dip  10°  S 

5' 

6" 

to  94' 

0" 

5' 

5" 

to  93' 

2" 

8.  Slate, 

3' 

0" 

to  97' 

0" 

2' 

11" 

to  96' 

1" 

9.  Short  fracture  sand- 

stone, 

30' 

6" 

to  127' 

6" 

21' 

7" 

to  117' 

8" 

10.  Coal,  dirt,  and  bone. 

6" 

to  128' 

0" 

6" 

to  118' 

2" 

11.  Hard  bonesandstone 

17' 

0" 

to  145' 

0" 

12' 

0" 

to  130' 

2" 

12.  Fine  conglomerate. 

Dip  at  150'  450  N. 

w., 

55' 

0' 

to  200' 

0" 

42' 

1" 

to  172' 

3" 

13.  Hard  black  sand- 

stone, 

42' 

4" 

to  242' 

4" 

32' 

6" 

to  204' 

9" 

14.  Coal, 

6 

4' 

' to  248' 

8" 

6' 

' 3" 

' to  211' 

0" 

15.  Slate,  

6' 

6" 

to  255' 

2" 

6' 

5" 

to  217' 

5" 

16.  Coal.  DipSOS.  E., 

7' 

2" 

to  262' 

4" 

7' 

1" 

to  224' 

6" 

17.  Slate, 

19' 

0" 

to  281' 

4" 

18' 

10" 

to  243' 

4" 

18.  Coal, 

2' 

4" 

to  283' 

8" 

2' 

4" 

to  245' 

8" 

19.  Slate  and  short  frac- 

ture  sandstone,  . 

30' 

8" 

to  314' 

4" 

30' 

4" 

to  276' 

0" 

20.  Hard  quartz  rock,  . 

22' 

0" 

to  336' 

4" 

21' 

9" 

to  297' 

9" 

21.  Slate  and  short  frac- 

ture  sandstone,  . 

26' 

4" 

to  362' 

8" 

26' 

1" 

to  323' 

10" 

22.  Firm  sandstone,  . . 

12' 

0" 

to  374' 

8" 

11' 

11" 

to  335' 

9" 

23.  Coal, 

2' 

to  374' 

10" 

2" 

to  335' 

11" 

24.  Sandy  slate  and  hard 

sandstone,  . . . 

13' 

10" 

to  388' 

8" 

13' 

8" 

to  349' 

7" 

25.  Close  hard  sandstone  15' 

0" 

to  403' 

8" 

14' 

10" 

to  364' 

5" 

26.  Slate,  

4' 

6" 

to  407' 

8" 

3' 

11" 

to  368' 

4" 

27.  Ross  or  C Bed.  Dip 

is°, 

5' 

8" 

to  413' 

4" 

5' 

6" 

to  .373' 

10" 

28.  Hard  sandstone,  . . 

12' 

4" 

to  425' 

8" 

11' 

11" 

to  385' 

9" 

29.  Slaty  sandstone,  firm  17' 

0" 

to  442' 

8" 

16' 

5' 

to  402' 

2" 

30.  3-Foot  Bed.  Dip 

120  «.,  . ... 

3' 

0" 

to  445' 

8" 

2' 

11" 

to  405' 

1" 

31.  Slate  and  hard  bas- 

tard  conglomerate. 

53' 

0" 

to  498' 

8" 

51' 

10" 

to  456' 

11" 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  PENN’a,  1885. 


No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  mcxsured  Thicknesses  per- 
strata.  horizontally.  pendicular  to  dip. 


32. 

Coal.  Dip  150  N.,  . 

3' 

2" 

to  501' 

10" 

3 

1" 

to  460' 

0" 

33. 

Slaty  sandstone  and 

bastard  conglom- 

erate,  . . 

38' 

0" 

to  539' 

10" 

37' 

2" 

to  497' 

2" 

34. 

Coal.  Dip  5°  N.,  . 

2' 

0" 

to  541' 

10" 

2' 

0" 

to  499' 

35. 

Slate, 

5" 

to  542' 

3" 

5" 

to  499' 

7" 

36. 

Bastard  conglomer- 

ate, 

36' 

11' 

to  579' 

2" 

36' 

9" 

to  536' 

4" 

37. 

Buck  Mountain  ob 

B Bed,  . . 

10' 

0" 

to  589' 

2" 

10' 

0" 

to  546' 

4" 

38. 

Slate, 

13' 

0" 

to  6 2' 

2" 

12' 

11" 

to  559' 

3" 

39. 

Red  Ash  Bed,  . . 

6' 

0" 

to  608' 

2" 

6' 

0" 

to  565' 

3" 

See  Columnar  Section  Sheet, 

No.  IV 

, and  Mine  Sheet, 

No. 

III. 

Col 1(771)1  ar  Section  to  iUusti'ate  the  Goal  Measui'es  on  Geo- 
logical cDid  Mine  Sheet,  No.  IV. 


Section  of  Ilanooe)'  Diamond  DGll  Bore-hole fr 0771  Surface 

to  Co7iglomerate. 

L.  cl-  W B.  C.  Co. 

(Reported  by  L.  & W B.  C.  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thiclcnesses  per- 
strata.  horizontally.  pendicular  to  dip. 


1. 

Y^ellow  clay,  . . , 

3' 

0" 

to 

3' 

0" 

3' 

0" 

to 

3' 

0" 

2. 

Quicksand,  . . . 

9' 

O'' 

to 

12' 

0" 

9' 

0" 

to 

12' 

0" 

3. 

Sandstone,  dip  flat. 

38' 

0" 

to 

50' 

0" 

38' 

0" 

to 

50 

0" 

4. 

Slate,  

9' 

0" 

to 

59' 

0" 

9' 

0" 

to 

59' 

0" 

5. 

Sandstone,  .... 

17' 

0" 

to 

76' 

0" 

17' 

0" 

to 

76' 

0" 

6. 

Ri  b si  ate,  .... 

20' 

0" 

to 

96' 

0" 

20' 

0" 

to 

96' 

0" 

7. 

Coal  bed,  . . 

4' 

0" 

to 

100' 

0" 

4' 

0" 

to 

100' 

0" 

8. 

Slate,  .... 

14' 

0" 

to 

114' 

0" 

14' 

0" 

to 

114' 

0" 

9. 

Coal  bed,  .... 

6' 

0" 

to 

120' 

O'' 

6' 

0" 

to 

120' 

0" 

10. 

Slate,  

2' 

0" 

to 

122' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to 

122' 

0" 

11. 

Sand.stone,  .... 

24' 

0" 

to 

146' 

0" 

24' 

0" 

to 

146' 

0" 

12. 

Slate,  

27' 

0" 

to 

173' 

0" 

27' 

0" 

to 

173' 

0" 

13. 

Sandscone,  .... 

20 

0" 

to 

193' 

0" 

20' 

0" 

to 

193' 

0" 

14. 

Slate,  

10' 

0" 

to 

203' 

0" 

10' 

0" 

to 

203' 

0" 

15. 

Coalbed,  . . . . 

3' 

0" 

to 

206' 

0" 

3' 

0 ' 

to 

206' 

0'' 

16. 

Slate,  . . . 

3' 

0" 

to 

209' 

0" 

3' 

0" 

to 

209' 

0" 

17. 

Gray  sandstone. 

12' 

0" 

to 

221' 

0" 

12' 

0" 

to 

221' 

0" 

18. 

Dark  sandstone,  . . 

25' 

0" 

to 

246' 

0" 

25' 

0" 

to 

246' 

0" 

19. 

Dark-gray  sandstone  29' 

0" 

to 

275' 

0" 

29' 

0" 

to 

275' 

0" 

20. 

Slate,  

3' 

0" 

to 

278' 

0" 

3' 

0" 

to 

278' 

0" 

21. 

Coal  bed,  . . 

9' 

6' 

to 

287' 

6' 

9' 

6" 

to 

287' 

6" 
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AsTiburner.']  antiieacite  kegiox.  chap.  ix. 


No.  of  Description.  ThicJ{-n esses  measured  Thicknesses per- 
stratn.  horizontally.  pendicular  to  dip. 


22.  Slate, 52' 

23.  Sandstone,  ....  10' 

24.  Slate, 12' 

25.  Coal  bed,  ....  9' 

26.  Slate,  ....  2' 

27.  Sandstone,  ....  3' 

28.  Eight-blue  slate,  . . 80' 

29.  Coal  bed,  ....  8' 

30.  Slate, 14' 

31.  Gray  sandstone,  . . 120' 

32.  Slate,  ...  . 4' 

33.  Coal  bed,  ....  3' 

34.  Slate,  ...  16 

35.  Coal  bed,  . 2' 

36.  Slate 3' 

37.  Rough  gray  sand- 

stone,   22' 

38.  White  pebbles,  . . 2' 

39.  Slate 2' 

40.  Rough  sandstone,  . 24' 

41.  Fine  gray  sandstone,  7' 

42.  Slate,  . . 4' 

43.  Fine  gray  sandstone,  23' 

44.  White  spar,  ....  2' 

45.  Fine-grained  sand- 

stone  6' 

46.  Conglomerate,  ...  36' 


See  Columnar  Section  Sheet,  No, 


6" 

to 

340' 

0" 

52' 

6" 

to 

340' 

0" 

0" 

to 

350' 

0" 

10' 

0" 

to 

350' 

0" 

0" 

to 

362' 

0" 

12' 

0" 

to 

362' 

0" 

0" 

to 

371' 

0" 

9' 

0" 

to 

371' 

0" 

0" 

to 

373' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to 

373' 

0" 

0" 

to 

376' 

0" 

3' 

0" 

to 

376' 

0" 

0" 

to 

456' 

0" 

80' 

0" 

to 

456' 

0" 

6" 

to 

464' 

6" 

8' 

6" 

to 

464' 

6" 

6" 

to 

479' 

0" 

14' 

6" 

to 

479' 

0" 

0" 

to 

599' 

0" 

120' 

0" 

to 

599' 

0" 

0 ' 

to 

603' 

0" 

4' 

0" 

to 

603' 

0" 

0" 

to 

606' 

0" 

3' 

0" 

to 

606' 

0" 

0" 

to 

622' 

0" 

16' 

0 ' 

to 

622' 

0" 

0" 

to 

624' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to 

624' 

0" 

0" 

to 

627' 

0" 

3' 

0' 

to 

627' 

0" 

0" 

to 

649' 

0" 

22' 

O'' 

to 

649' 

0" 

0" 

to 

651' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to 

651' 

0" 

0" 

to 

653' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to 

653' 

0" 

0" 

to 

677' 

0" 

24' 

0" 

to 

677' 

0" 

0" 

to 

684' 

0" 

7' 

0" 

to 

684' 

0" 

0" 

to 

688' 

0" 

4' 

0" 

to 

688' 

0" 

0" 

to 

711' 

0" 

23' 

0" 

to 

711' 

0 ' 

0" 

to 

713' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to 

713' 

0" 

0" 

to 

719' 

0" 

6' 

0" 

to 

719' 

0" 

0" 

to 

755' 

0" 

36' 

0" 

to 

755' 

0" 

IV,  and  Mine  Sheet,  No.  IV. 


Colrimiiar  Section  to  illustrate  the  Coal  Measures  on  Geo- 
logical and  Mine  Sheet.,  No.  Y. 


Section  of  Plymouth  Shaft,  No.  3,  and  Rope  Drill  Bore- 
hole from  Surface  through  Red,  Ash  Bed. 

D.  & H.  C.  Co. 

(Reported  by  D.  & II.  C.  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 


strata. 

vertically. 

pendicular  to  dip. 

1. 

Soil  and  clay,  . . . 

60' 

0" 

to 

60' 

0" 

60' 

0" 

to 

60' 

0" 

2. 

Hutchison  BED,  . 

6' 

6" 

to 

66' 

6" 

6' 

5" 

to 

66' 

5" 

3. 

Soil  and  clay. 

4' 

6" 

to 

71' 

0" 

4' 

5" 

to 

70' 

10" 

4. 

Sandstone  and  slate 

85' 

0" 

to 

156' 

0" 

83' 

8" 

to 

154' 

6" 

5. 

Coal,  dip  10°  S.,  . 

2' 

6" 

to 

158 

6" 

2' 

6" 

to 

157' 

0" 

6. 

Slate,  

7' 

6" 

to 

166' 

0" 

7' 

5" 

to 

164' 

5" 

7. 

Lance  bed,  . . . 

6' 

6" 

to 

172' 

6 

6' 

5" 

to 

170' 

10" 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  PETSTN’a,  1885, 


No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses per- 
strata.  horilontaUy . pendieuLar  to  dip. 


8. 

Sandstone  and  slate 

35' 

0" 

to  207' 

6" 

34' 

5" 

to  205' 

3" 

9. 

Coal,, 

8" 

to  208' 

2" 

8" 

to  205' 

11" 

10. 

Sandstone  and  slate 

41' 

3" 

to  219' 

5" 

40' 

6" 

to  246' 

5" 

11. 

IIlLI.MAN  BED, 

10' 

7" 

to  260' 

0" 

10' 

5" 

to  256' 

10" 

12. 

Sandstone,  . . . 

31' 

7" 

to  291' 

7" 

29' 

1 ' 

to  285' 

11" 

13. 

Coal,, 

1' 

6" 

to  293' 

1" 

1' 

6" 

to  287' 

5" 

14. 

Slate,  

T 

0 ' 

to  300' 

1" 

6' 

IF' 

to  294' 

4" 

15. 

“ G ” BED,  . . 

11' 

5" 

to  311' 

6" 

11' 

3" 

to  305' 

7" 

16. 

Slate  and  sandstone 

14' 

2" 

to  325' 

8" 

13' 

10" 

to  319' 

5" 

17. 

Sandstone  and  slate 

79' 

10" 

to  405' 

6" 

79' 

4" 

to  398' 

9" 

18. 

Coal,  

2' 

0" 

to  407' 

6" 

2' 

0" 

to  400' 

9" 

19. 

Slate, 

21' 

3" 

to  428' 

9" 

20' 

11" 

to  421' 

8" 

20. 

Five-foot  or  “F  ” 

BED,  

6' 

9|" 

lo  435' 

6* " 

6' 

7" 

to  428' 

3" 

21. 

Sandstone,  . . . 

16- 

10" 

to  452' 

4 1 // 

^ 2 

16' 

7" 

to  444' 

10" 

22. 

•Cooper  bed,  . . 

9' 

7" 

to.  461' 

111" 

9' 

4 ' 

to  454' 

2" 

23. 

Slate,  . . . 

3' 

11" 

to  465' 

10!" 

3 

9" 

to  457' 

11" 

24. 

Hard  sandstone,  . 

127' 

10" 

to  593' 

81"  - 

125' 

9" 

to  583' 

8" 

25. 

Bennett  bed,  . . 

16' 

31" 

to  610' 

0" 

15' 

9" 

to  599' 

5" 

26. 

Fire-clay,  , . 

14' 

1 n 

2 

to  624' 

1 It 

2 

13' 

9" 

to  613' 

2" 

27. 

Slated  tire-clay, 

14' 

71'/ 
* 2 

to  638' 

8" 

13' 

7" 

to  626' 

9" 

00 

Sandstone,  .... 

9' 

10" 

to  648' 

6" 

9' 

8" 

to  626' 

5" 

29. 

Slate,  .... 

14' 

101" 

to  663' 

41" 

14' 

7 ' 

to  651' 

0" 

30. 

“ D ” OR  Ross  bed. 

3' 

0" 

to  666' 

4 1 '/ 

2' 

11" 

to  653' 

11" 

31. 

Black  slate. 

2' 

4" 

to  668' 

81" 

2' 

3" 

to  656' 

2" 

32. 

Hard  sandstone,  . 

25' 

9" 

to  694' 

51" 

25' 

6" 

to  681' 

8" 

33. 

Slate, 

2' 

0" 

to  693' 

51" 

1' 

11" 

to  683' 

7" 

34. 

Soft  sandstone,  . . 

3' 

9" 

to  700' 

21" 

3' 

8" 

to  687' 

3" 

35. 

Slate  and  fire-clay. 

2' 

0" 

to  702' 

21"  ■ 

1' 

11'' 

to  689' 

2" 

36. 

Coal,  .... 

2' 

2" 

to  704' 

41  It 

’4 

2' 

1" 

to  691' 

3" 

37. 

Hard  slate,  .... 

11' 

4" 

to  715' 

81" 

11' 

2" 

to  702' 

5" 

38. 

Soft  sandstone,  . . 

8' 

9" 

to  724' 

51" 

8' 

7 ' 

to  711' 

0" 

39. 

Hard  sandstone,  . 

13' 

11" 

to  738' 

1" 

13' 

6" 

to  724' 

6" 

40. 

Slate,  .... 

1' 

7" 

to  739' 

8" 

1' 

6" 

to  726' 

O'' 

41 

Soft  sandstone,  . . 

1' 

31  ' 

to  740' 

lU" 

1' 

2" 

to  727' 

2" 

42. 

Hard  sandstone,  . 

28' 

61" 

to  769' 

G" 

28' 

3" 

to  755' 

0" 

43.  Very  hard  sand- 

stone, 

17' 

0" 

to  786' 

6" 

16' 

10" 

to  772' 

3" 

44. 

“ C ” BED,  .... 

9' 

10" 

to  796' 

4" 

9' 

7" 

to  781' 

10" 

45. 

Fire-clay  with  iron 

balls,  

24' 

81" 

to  821' 

It' 

24' 

7" 

to  806' 

5" 

46. 

Slate,  . . . 

5' 

4i" 

to  826' 

If' 

5' 

3" 

to  811' 

8" 

47. 

Soft  sandstone,  . . 

4' 

71" 

to  831' 

0" 

4' 

6" 

to  816' 

2" 

48. 

Sandstone,  . . . 

16' 

71  11 

' 2 

to  847' 

71" 

16' 

4' 

to  832' 

6" 

49. 

“ B ” OR  Red  Ash 

BED,  

23' 

8' 

to  871' 

31" 

23' 

3" 

to  855' 

9" 

50. 

Sandstone,  . . . 

10' 

0" 

to  881' 

3-' 

9' 

10" 

to  865' 

7" 

See  Columnar  Section  Sheet,  No.  Ill,  and  Mine  Sheet,  No.  V. 


Ashburner.']  anthracite  region,  char.  ix. 
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Columnar  Sections  to  Illustrate  the  Coal  Measures  on 
Geological  and  Mine  Sheet  Afo.  VI. 


Section  of  Stanton  {No.  7)  Shaft  from  Surface  through  Coal 
Bed  at  697'  1"  to  Hard  Rock  7391  6". 

L.  & W.  B.  C.  Go. 

(Reported  by  L.  & W.  B.  C.  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 
strata.  verticoMy.  pendicular  to  dip. 


1.  Cribbing,  . . 

31' 

0" 

to  31' 

0" 

31' 

O'- 

to  31' 

0" 

2.  Sandstone,  dip  90s., 

14' 

0" 

to  45' 

0' 

13' 

10" 

to  44' 

10" 

3.  Slate,  ... 

3" 

to  45' 

3" 

0' 

3" 

to  45' 

1" 

4.  Sandstone,  . . . 

23' 

9" 

to  69' 

0" 

23' 

5" 

to  68' 

6" 

5.  Black  slate,  . . 

, , 

9' 

0" 

to  78' 

0" 

8' 

11" 

to  77' 

5" 

6.  Coalbed,  . . . 

7.  Dirt  and  slate,  . 

; } 

12' 

8" 

to  90' 

8" 

12' 

7'- 

to  90' 

0" 

8.  Coalbed,  . . . 

9.  Soft  sandstone. 

; ’ 

8' 

4" 

to  99' 

0' 

8' 

3" 

to  98' 

3" 

10.  Gray  slate,  . . . 

4' 

0" 

to  103' 

0" 

3' 

11" 

to  102' 

2" 

11.  Hard  rock,  . . 

1 

0" 

to  lOT 

0" 

1' 

0" 

to  103' 

2" 

12.  Soft  sandstone 
sand  mixed,  , 

and 

49' 

0" 

to  153' 

0" 

48' 

5" 

to  151' 

7" 

13.  Seven-foot  bed,  . 

5' 

6" 

to  158' 

6" 

5' 

6'' 

to  157' 

1" 

14.  Sandstone,  . . . 

6' 

6" 

to  165' 

0" 

6' 

5 ' 

to  163' 

6" 

15.  Slate,  .... 

13' 

0" 

to  178' 

0" 

12' 

10" 

to  176' 

4" 

16.  Fire-clay,  . . . 

2' 

0" 

to  180' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to  178' 

4" 

17.  Gray  slate,  . . 

10' 

0" 

to  190' 

0" 

9' 

10" 

to  188' 

2" 

18.  Sandstone,  . . 

11' 

0" 

to  201' 

0" 

10' 

10" 

to  199' 

0" 

19.  Slate  and  tire-clay, 

22' 

0' 

to  223' 

0" 

21' 

9" 

to  220' 

9" 

20.  Sandstone,  . . 

1' 

0" 

to  224' 

0" 

1' 

0" 

to  221' 

9" 

21.  Slate,  

2' 

0" 

to  226' 

0 ' 

2' 

0" 

to  223' 

9" 

22.  Fire-clay,  . . . 

1' 

0" 

to  227' 

0" 

1' 

0" 

to  224' 

9" 

23.  Coal,  .... 

2' 

0" 

to  229' 

0" 

2' 

0" 

to  226' 

9" 

24.  Soft  slate,  . . 

8' 

0" 

to  237' 

0" 

7' 

11" 

to  234' 

8" 

25.  Hard  sandstone, 

24' 

0" 

to  26  T 

0" 

23' 

8" 

to  258' 

4" 

26.  Slate,  .... 

4' 

0" 

to  265' 

0" 

3' 

11" 

to  262' 

3 ' 

27.  Fire-clay,  . . . 

1' 

0" 

to  266' 

0" 

1' 

0" 

to  263' 

3" 

28.  Kidney  bed,  . 

6" 

to  271' 

0" 

4' 

11" 

to  268' 

2" 

29.  Slate,  

6" 

to  271' 

6" 

0' 

6" 

to  268' 

8" 

30.  Sandstone  and  slate 
mixed 

27' 

6" 

to  299' 

0" 

27' 

2" 

to  295' 

10' 

31.  Sandstone,  . . . 

28' 

0" 

to  327 

0" 

27' 

8" 

to  323' 

6" 

32.  Fire-clay,  . . . 

1' 

0" 

to  328' 

0" 

1' 

0" 

to  324' 

6" 

33.  Hillman  bed. 

6' 

8" 

to  334' 

8" 

6' 

7" 

to  331' 

1" 

34.  Soft  sandstone. 

14' 

6" 

to  349' 

2" 

14' 

4" 

to  345' 

5 

35.  Hard  sandstone. 

33' 

0" 

to  382 

2" 

32' 

7" 

to  378' 

0" 

36.  Slate, 

2' 

0" 

to  381' 

2" 

2' 

0" 

to  380' 

0" 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  PEYN’a,  1885. 


No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 
strata.  horizontally.  pendicular  to  dip. 


37.  Bone  and  slate. 

. . 

3' 

0"  to  387' 

2" 

3' 

0" 

to  383' 

0" 

38.  Slate, 

3' 

0"  to  390' 

2" 

3' 

0" 

to  386' 

0" 

39.  Lodgment  bed 

• 

7' 

0"  to  397' 

2" 

6' 

11" 

to  392' 

11" 

40.  Soft  sandstone, 
450  N., 

dip 

10' 

0"  to  407' 

2 ' 

7' 

1" 

to  400' 

0" 

41.  Hard  sandstone, 

58' 

6"  to  465 

8" 

4F 

4" 

to  441' 

4" 

42.  Gray  slate,  . . 

15' 

0"  to  480' 

8" 

10' 

7" 

to  451' 

11" 

43.  COAD  BED,  . . 

7' 

5"  to  488' 

1" 

5' 

3" 

to  457' 

2" 

44.  Sandstone,  . . . 

11' 

0"  to  499' 

1" 

■7/ 

t 

9" 

to  464' 

11" 

45.  Slate,  .... 

IF 

0"  to  510' 

1" 

7' 

9" 

to  472' 

8" 

46.  Sandstone,  . . 

2F 

0"  to  53F 

1" 

14"  10' 

to  487' 

6" 

47.  Soft  gray  slate, 

5' 

0"  to  536' 

1" 

3 

6" 

to  49F 

0" 

48.  Hard  sandstone. 

50' 

0"  to  586' 

1" 

35' 

4" 

to  526' 

4" 

49.  Slate,  .... 

2' 

8"  to  588' 

9" 

1' 

11" 

to  528' 

3" 

50.  Sandstone,  . . . 

10' 

0"  to  598' 

9" 

7' 

1" 

to  535' 

4" 

51.  Black  slate,  . . 

5' 

0"  to  603' 

9" 

3' 

6" 

to  538' 

10" 

52.  Dark  sandstone. 

2F 

0"  to  624' 

9" 

14' 

10" 

to  553' 

8" 

53.  Fine  black  slate. 

9' 

1"  to  633' 

10" 

6' 

5" 

to  560' 

1" 

54.  Coal  bed,  . . 

7' 

7"  to  64F 

5" 

5' 

5" 

to  565' 

6" 

55.  Slate,  , . . 

6' 

0"  to  647' 

5" 

4' 

3" 

to  569' 

9" 

56.  Sandstone,  . . 

1' 

0"  to  648' 

5" 

0' 

8" 

to  570' 

5" 

57.  Slate,  .... 

6' 

0"  to  654' 

5" 

4' 

3" 

to  574' 

8" 

58.  Sandstone,  . . 

39' 

0"  to  693' 

5" 

27' 

7" 

to  602' 

3;' 

59.  Slate,  

1' 

6"  to  694' 

11" 

F 

1" 

to  603' 

4" 

60.  Sandstone,  . . 

3' 

8"  to  698' 

7" 

2' 

7" 

to  605' 

11" 

61.  Dark  slate,  . . 

16' 

8"  to  715' 

3" 

14' 

2" 

to  620' 

1" 

62.  Sandstone,  . . 

3' 

0"  to  718' 

3" 

2^ 

1" 

to  622' 

2" 

63.  Black  slate,  . . 

8' 

3"  to  726' 

6" 

5' 

10" 

to  628' 

0" 

64.  Sandstone, 

6' 

9 ' to  733' 

3" 

4' 

9" 

to  632' 

9" 

65.  Soft  dark  sandstc 

ne, 

b‘ 

0"  to  738' 

3" 

3' 

6" 

to  636 

3" 

66.  Soft  slate. 

1 

6"  to  739' 

9" 

1' 

1" 

to  637' 

4" 

67.  Bone  (Rider,)  . 

F 

0"  to  740' 

9" 

0' 

8" 

to  638' 

0" 

68.  Fire-clay,  . 

2' 

0"  to  742' 

9" 

1' 

5" 

to  639' 

5" 

69.  Baltimoke  bed 

) 

21' 

4"  to  765' 

1" 

15' 

9" 

to  655' 

2" 

70.  Hard  sandstone, 

54' 

4"  to  819' 

5" 

38' 

5" 

to  693' 

7" 

71.  Black  slate. 

5' 

6"  to  824' 

11" 

3' 

11" 

to  697' 

6" 

72.  Coal, 

3' 

0"  to  827' 

11  ' 

2' 

1" 

to  699' 

7" 

73.  Black  slate,  . . 

1' 

8"  to  829' 

7" 

1' 

2" 

to  7(10' 

9" 

74.  Fire-clay,  . . . 

7' 

7"  to  837' 

2" 

6' 

4" 

to  706' 

1" 

75.  Rock,  .... 

38' 

0"  to  875' 

2" 

26' 

10" 

to  732' 

11" 

See  Columnar  Section  Sheet,  No.  II,  and  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VI. 
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Section  of  Empire  Shaft.  No.  f Inside  Tunnel  from  II  ill- 
man  Bed  to  Bed  Ash  Bed. 

L.  c£.-  W.  B.  C.  Co. 

(Measured  by  Geological  Survey.) 

Description. 


No.  of 
strata. 
1. 
2. 


Thickne.sses  measured 
horizontally. 


Thicknesses  per- 
pendicular  to  dip. 


Hiluman  bed, 
Sandstone,  dip  56° 


N., 

40' 

11" 

to  40'  11" 

21' 

0" 

to  21' 

0" 

3. 

Slate,  

2' 

4" 

to  43' 

3" 

1' 

2" 

to  22' 

2" 

4. 

Coal  bed,  .... 

3' 

2" 

to  46' 

5" 

2' 

0" 

to  24' 

2" 

5. 

Slate, 

11' 

1" 

to  57' 

6" 

6' 

0" 

to  30' 

2" 

6. 

Sandstone,  .... 

60' 

9" 

to  118' 

3" 

30' 

0" 

to  60' 

2" 

7. 

Slate, 

10' 

5" 

to  128 

8" 

5' 

3" 

to  65' 

5" 

8. 

Coal  bed,  dip  30° 

N., 

10' 

0" 

to  138' 

8" 

4' 

9" 

to  70' 

2" 

9. 

Slate,  

11" 

to  139' 

7" 

1' 

0" 

to  71' 

2" 

10. 

Sandstone,  . . . 

45' 

1" 

to  184' 

8" 

30' 

0" 

to  101' 

2" 

11. 

Slate,  dip  42°  N.,  . 

1' 

5" 

to  186' 

1" 

1' 

6" 

to  102' 

8" 

12. 

Sandstone,  . . . .136' 

1" 

to  322' 

2" 

111' 

0" 

to  213' 

8" 

13. 

Slate 

1' 

10" 

to  324' 

2' 

5" 

to  216' 

E' 

14. 

Coal  bed, 

5' 

4" 

to  329' 

4" 

4' 

1" 

to  220' 

2" 

15. 

Slate 

1' 

0" 

to  330' 

4" 

1' 

0" 

to  221' 

2" 

16. 

Sandstone,  .... 

67' 

10" 

to  398' 

2" 

49' 

0" 

to  270' 

2" 

17. 

Slate 

5' 

0" 

to  403' 

2" 

3' 

6" 

to  273' 

8'' 

18. 

Dark  sandstone,  . . 

27' 

6" 

to  430' 

8" 

14' 

10" 

to  288' 

6" 

19. 

Baltimore  bed,  . 

17' 

9" 

to  448' 

5" 

17' 

on 

to  305' 

8" 

20. 

Slate,  dip  46°  N., 

66' 

3" 

to  514' 

8" 

47' 

6" 

to  353' 

2" 

21. 

Sandstone,  with  con- 

glomerate,  Ac  , . 

47' 

0" 

to  561' 

8" 

18' 

0" 

to  371' 

2" 

22. 

Hard  sandstone. 

111' 

5" 

to  673' 

1" 

43' 

10" 

to  415' 

0" 

23. 

Coal  bed,  dip  20° 

N 

19' 

7" 

to  692' 

8" 

5' 

8" 

to  420' 

8" 

24. 

Slate,  

8' 

9" 

to  701' 

5" 

3' 

0" 

to  423' 

8" 

25. 

Hard  slaty  sand- 

stone, 

44' 

3" 

to  745' 

8" 

17' 

9" 

to  441' 

t" 

26. 

Coal  bed,  dip,  18° 

N., 

19' 

6" 

to  765' 

2" 

1' 

3" 

to  442' 

8" 

27. 

Slate,  

22' 

6" 

to  787' 

8" 

7' 

6" 

to  450' 

2" 

28. 

Sandstone  with  con- 

glomerate,  . . . 

144' 

4" 

to  932' 

45' 

6" 

to  495' 

8" 

29. 

Hard  sandstone  with 

conglomerate,  dip 

18°  N.,  . . . . 

60' 

1" 

to  992' 

1" 

18' 

6" 

to  514' 

2" 

30. 

Hard  slate,  .... 

1' 

0" 

to  993' 

1" 

1' 

0" 

to  515' 

2" 

31. 

Fine  conglomerate. 

dip  26°,  

97' 

4" 

to  1090' 

5" 

41' 

10" 

to  557' 

0" 

32. 

Ross  bed,  . . . . 

20' 

3" 

to  lllo' 

8" 

7' 

1" 

to  564' 

1" 

33. 

Slate 

15' 

r gn 

' to  1126 

' 5" 

4' 

6" 

to  568' 

7" 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  PENN’a,  1885. 


No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 
strata.  horizontally.  pendicwlar  to  dip. 

34.  Hard  sandstone,  dip 


180  N., 

183' 

3"  to  1309' 

8" 

56' 

0" 

to  624' 

7" 

35. 

Slate,  .... 

CC 

o 

11"  to  1340' 

7" 

9' 

9" 

to  631' 

4" 

36. 

Red  Ash  bed,  (top 

BENCH,) 

21' 

1"  to  1361' 

8" 

8' 

4" 

to  642' 

8" 

37. 

Slate,  dip  22°  N.,  . 

28' 

0"  to  1389 

8 ' 

11' 

0" 

to  653' 

8' 

38. 

Hard  sandstone,  . . 

43' 

6"  to  1433' 

2" 

12' 

1" 

to  665' 

9" 

39. 

Red  Ash  bed,  (box- 

TOM  BENCH,)  . . 

00 

6"  to  1461 

8" 

13' 

11" 

to  679' 

8" 

See  Columnar  Sheet  No.  II  and  Mine  Sheet  No.  VIII. 


Columnar  Section  to  Illnstrate  the  Coal 
lorjical  and  Mine  Sheet  No. 


Measures  on  Geo 
VII. 


Section  of  Kingston.,  No.  3,  Shaft.,  from  Surface  to  Ben 

nett  Bed. 

K.  C.  Co. 

(Reported  by  Kingston  Coal  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 


strata. 

1. 

Loam,  . . . 

11' 

vertically. 
O''  to  11' 

0" 

pendicular  to  dip 
11'  0"  to  11'  0" 

. 2. 

Sandstone,  dip,  8os., 

32' 

0" 

to 

43' 

0" 

31' 

6" 

to 

42' 

6" 

3. 

Orchard  bed. 

. . • 

4' 

0" 

to 

47' 

0" 

3' 

11' 

to 

46' 

5" 

4. 

Sandstone, 

. . . 

98' 

0" 

to 

145' 

0" 

96' 

11" 

to 

143' 

4" 

5. 

Lance  bed,  . 

< « • 

7' 

0" 

to 

152' 

0" 

6' 

11" 

to 

150' 

3" 

6. 

Sandstone,  . . 

• 4 

76' 

0" 

to 

228' 

0" 

75' 

2" 

to 

225' 

5" 

7. 

Cooper  bed,  . 

7' 

4" 

to 

235' 

4" 

7' 

3" 

to 

232' 

8" 

8. 

Slate,  . . 

• • 

22' 

0" 

to 

257' 

4" 

21' 

9" 

to 

254' 

5" 

9. 

Bennett  bed. 

• 

14' 

0" 

to 

271' 

4" 

13' 

10" 

to 

263' 

3' 

10. 

Fire-clay,  . . 

5' 

0" 

to 

276' 

4" 

4' 

11" 

to 

273' 

2' 

11. 

Sandstone,  . . 

31' 

6" 

to 

307' 

10" 

31' 

2" 

to 

304' 

4' 

12. 

Goad  bed,  . . 

• • • 

5' 

8" 

to 

313' 

6" 

5' 

7'' 

to 

309' 

11" 

13. 

Sandstone  and 
of  ore,  . . , 

balls 

20' 

0" 

to 

333' 

6" 

19' 

10" 

to 

329' 

9" 

14. 

Slate,  

25' 

6" 

to 

359' 

0" 

25' 

3" 

to 

355' 

0" 

15. 

Coal,  .... 

2' 

0" 

to 

361' 

0" 

1' 

11" 

to 

356' 

11" 

16. 

Sandstone,  . . 

43' 

6" 

to 

404' 

6" 

43' 

0" 

to 

399' 

11" 

17. 

Slate,  

23' 

0" 

to 

427' 

6" 

22' 

9" 

to 

422' 

8" 

00 

Coal,  .... 

, , 

2' 

6" 

to 

430' 

0" 

2' 

6" 

to 

425' 

2" 

19. 

Sandstone,  . . 

13' 

6" 

to 

443' 

6" 

13' 

4" 

to 

438' 

6" 

Asliburner anthracite  region,  chap.  ix. 
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No.  of 
strata. 

Description. 

Thicknesses  measured 
horizontally. 

Thicknesses  per- 
pendicular to  dip 

20. 

Ross  BED,  . . 

. . 9' 

0"  to  452' 

6" 

8'  11"  to  447'  5" 

21. 

Fire-olay,  . , . 

. . 4' 

0"  to  456' 

6" 

3'  11"  to  451'  4' 

22. 

Slate, 

. . 24' 

0"  to  480' 

6" 

23'  9"  to  475'  1" 

23. 

Sandstone,  . . 

. . 43' 

0 ' to  523' 

6" 

42'  6"  to  517'  7 ' 

24. 

Slate, 

. . 11' 

0"  to  534' 

6" 

10'  10"  to  528'  5 ' 

25. 

Red  Ash  bed, 

7' 

0"  to  541' 

6" 

6'  ll"  to  535  4 

See  Columnar  Section  Sheet  No.  Ill  and  Mine  Sheet  No.  VII. 


Columnar  Sections  to  illustrate  the  Coal  Mea.sures  on  Geo- 
logical and  Mine  Sheets  No.  VIII. 


Section  of  Conyngham  ShaC  and  Nope  Drill  Bore-hole 
from  Surface  to  78'  9”  below  the  Red  Ash  Bed. 

D.  &.  H.  C.  Co. 

(Reported  by  D.  & H.  C.  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 


strata. 

vertically. 

pendicular  to  dip. 

1. 

Masonry, 

21' 

6 ' 

to 

21 

6 • 

21 

6 

to 

21 

6 

2. 

Fine  sandstone,  . . 

3' 

6" 

to 

25' 

0 

3' 

3" 

to 

24' 

9 

3. 

Fine  sandstone,  dip 

240  N., 

20' 

9" 

to 

45' 

9" 

18' 

11" 

to 

43' 

8 ' 

4. 

Fine  slate 

12' 

3" 

to 

58' 

0" 

11' 

3" 

to 

54' 

11' 

5, 

Sandstone, 

7 

7" 

to 

65' 

7" 

6 

11' 

to 

61' 

10'' 

f 

Coal,  dip,  13io  x.. 

3' 

8" 

to 

69' 

3" 

3 

7" 

to 

65' 

5" 

I 7- 

Slate  rock, 

3' 

7" 

to 

72' 

10" 

3' 

6" 

to 

68' 

11' 

PS 

ll8- 

Coal  and  slate,  dip. 

1 

ISiON., 

4 

4" 

to 

77' 

2" 

4' 

1" 

to 

73' 

0 

9. 

Slate  rock, 

15' 

0" 

to 

92' 

2" 

14' 

3" 

to 

87' 

3 

10. 

Sandstone,  dip,  16° 

N., 

20' 

6" 

to 

112' 

8" 

19' 

8" 

to 

106' 

11" 

11. 

Pebble  rock,  dip, 11° 

N., 

11' 

1" 

to 

123' 

9" 

10' 

10" 

to 

117' 

9" 

12. 

Black  sandstone, dip. 

HO  N., 

13' 

0" 

to 

136' 

9" 

12' 

9" 

to 

130' 

6' 

13. 

Slate  rock,  dip,  lio 

N., 

3' 

2" 

to 

139' 

11" 

3' 

1" 

to 

133' 

7" 

14. 

J . Seven-Foot  or 

Abbott  bed,  . . 

4' 

7" 

to 

144' 

6" 

4' 

6" 

to 

138' 

1' 

15. 

SiaH  sandstone,  dip. 

320  X 

60' 

5" 

to 

204' 

1" 

51' 

3" 

to 

189' 

4 

16. 

Pebble  rock,  .... 

12' 

2' 

to 

217 

1' 

10' 

3" 

to 

199' 

7 

28 
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No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 

strata.  horizontally.  pendicular  to  dip. 

17.  Gray  sandstone,  dip, 


23-^0  N., 16'  6"  to 

18.  I. Kidney  uE  Bowk- 

ley  BED 5'  0"  to 

19.  Slate, 18'  2"  to 

20.  Pebble  rock,  ...  31'  2"  to 

21.  Black  slate,  ....  7'  3"  to 

22.  H.  OR  Hillman 

BED, 17'  5"  to 

23.  Slate  roof, 8'  2"  to 

24.  Pebble  rock,  ....  55'  2'  to 

25.  Black  slate,  dip,  51° 

N.,  ......  . 1'  3"  to 

26.  Pebble  rock,  dip, 

40|O  N.,  . . . . 106'  0"  to 

27.  Slate  roof, 11'  5"  to 

28.  G.  BED, 3'  1"  to 

29.  Black  slate,  sand. 

Coal, 2'  0"  to 

30.  Fine  dark  sandstone  33'  9"  to 

31.  Micaceous  line  sand- 

stone,   17'  9"  to 

32.  Fine  dark  sandstone  9'  3"  to 

33.  Dark  sandstone  and 

Coal, 1'  0"  to 

34.  F.  BED,  Coal  and 

slate, 3'  0"  to 

35.  Fine  dark  sand  and 

fire-clay,  ....  13'  9"  to 

36.  Fine  dark  sand  and 


fire-clay,  ....  20  5"  to 

37.  Mica  ironstone,  fine 

and  hard,  ....  41'  0"  to 

38.  Fine  clay  and  iron- 


stone,   7'  0"  to 

39.  Fine  micaceous  iron- 
stone,   60'  0"  to 


40.  Baltimore  bed, 

dip,  260  N.,  . . . 17'  10"  to 
Foot  of  shaft ; bore-hole 
commences  here. 

41.  Sandstone,  ....  35'  7"  to 

42.  Slate  and  Coal,  . . 1'  O''  to 

43.  Slate 12'  9"  to 

44.  Micaceous  sandstone  36'  0"  to 

45.  Slate  and  micaceous 

sandstone,  ....  1'  6’'  to 

46.  Slate,  Coal,  Coal 

and  slate 1'  6"  to 


233' 

7' 

15' 

2" 

to 

214' 

9" 

238' 

7" 

4' 

7" 

to 

219' 

4" 

256 

9" 

16' 

7" 

to 

235' 

11" 

287' 

11" 

28' 

6" 

to 

264' 

5" 

295' 

2' 

6' 

7" 

to 

271' 

0" 

312' 

7" 

15' 

IP 

to 

286' 

11" 

320' 

9" 

7' 

5" 

to 

294' 

4" 

375' 

11" 

50' 

6" 

to 

344' 

10' 

377' 

2" 

9" 

to 

345' 

7" 

483' 

2" 

80' 

7" 

to 

426' 

2" 

494' 

7" 

10' 

3" 

to 

436' 

5" 

497' 

8" 

2' 

8" 

to 

439' 

1" 

499' 

8" 

1' 

9'- 

to 

440' 

10" 

533 

5" 

30' 

4" 

to 

47P 

2" 

551' 

2' 

15' 

10" 

to 

487' 

0" 

560' 

5" 

8' 

3" 

to 

495' 

3" 

561' 

5' 

11" 

to 

496' 

2" 

564’ 

5" 

2' 

8" 

to 

498 

10" 

578' 

2" 

12' 

4" 

to 

51P 

2" 

598' 

7" 

18' 

4" 

to 

529' 

6" 

639' 

7" 

36' 

10" 

to 

566' 

4" 

646' 

7" 

6' 

3" 

to 

572 

7" 

706' 

7' 

53' 

10" 

to 

626 

5" 

724' 

5" 

15' 

11" 

to 

642' 

4" 

760' 

0" 

32' 

0" 

to 

674' 

4" 

761' 

0" 

11" 

to 

675' 

3" 

773' 

9" 

IP 

5" 

to 

686' 

8" 

809' 

9" 

32' 

4" 

to 

719' 

0" 

811' 

3 ' 

1' 

4" 

to 

720' 

4" 

812' 

9" 

1' 

4" 

to 

721' 

8" 
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No.  of 

Description.  Thicknesses 

measured 

Thicknesses  per- 

strata. 

horizontally. 

pendicular  to  dip 

47. 

Slate  and  fire-clay,  . 

12' 

2"  to 

824' 

11" 

10 

10  ' 

to 

732 

6' 

OO 

Slate 

13' 

0"  to 

837' 

H" 

11' 

8" 

to 

744 

2 

49. 

Sandstone, 

6' 

10"  to 

844' 

9" 

6' 

0" 

to 

750' 

2 

50. 

Micaceous  sandstone 

2' 

3"  to 

847' 

0" 

1' 

11" 

to 

752' 

1 

51. 

Slate,  

5' 

0"  to 

852' 

0" 

4 

6" 

to 

756' 

7 

52. 

Slate  and  bone,  . . 

6' 

2"  to 

858' 

2" 

5' 

6" 

to 

762' 

!'■ 

53. 

Slate,  

16' 

2"  to 

874' 

4" 

14' 

5" 

to 

776' 

6" 

54. 

Slate  and  bone,  . . 

5' 

0"  to 

879' 

4"' 

4' 

6" 

to 

781' 

0 ' 

55. 

Slate,  

6' 

6"  to 

885' 

10" 

5' 

10" 

to 

786' 

10 

56. 

Micaceous  sandstone 

6' 

' 5"  to 

892' 

3" 

5' 

9" 

to 

792' 

7 

57. 

Pebble  rock,  . . . . 

1' 

0"  to 

893' 

3'' 

11" 

to 

793' 

6" 

58. 

M icaceous  san  dston  e 

6' 

0"  to 

899' 

3' 

5' 

5" 

to 

798' 

11" 

59. 

Hard  pebble  rock, 

51' 

0"  to 

950' 

3" 

45' 

9" 

to 

844 

8" 

60. 

Fire-clay  and  sand- 

stone, 

1' 

6"  to 

951 

9’ 

1' 

4" 

to 

846' 

0" 

61. 

Coal  and  bone,  . . 

1 

6 ' to 

953' 

3" 

]' 

4" 

to 

847' 

4" 

62. 

Sandstone,  .... 

111' 

to 

1064' 

3" 

98' 

8" 

to 

946' 

0" 

63. 

B.  OR  Red  Ash 

BED, 

13' 

0'  to  : 

1077 

3" 

11' 

8" 

to 

957' 

8" 

64. 

Spar  rock, 

87' 

9"  to 

1165' 

0" 

78' 

9" 

to  1036' 

5" 

See  Columnar  Section  Sheet,  No.  I,  and  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VIII. 


Section  of  Baltimore  Rope  Drill  Bore-Hole  from  Balti- 
more Bed  to  Red  Ash  Bed. 

D.  & H.  a Co. 

(Reported  by  D.  & H.  C.  Co.) 

No.  of  Description.  Thicknesses  measured  Thicknesses  per- 
straia.  vertically.  pendicular  to  dip. 

I.  Baltimore  Bed. 


2. 

Sandstone,  . . , 

, . . 98' 

0" 

to 

00 

0" 

98' 

0" 

to 

98' 

0" 

3. 

Slate 

, . . 7' 

11" 

to 

105' 

11" 

7' 

11" 

to 

105’ 

11" 

4. 

Coal, 

. . 2' 

0" 

to 

107' 

11" 

2' 

0" 

to 

107' 

11" 

5. 

Slate,  

. . 1' 

10  ' 

to 

109' 

9" 

1' 

10" 

to 

109' 

9" 

6. 

Sandstone,  . . , 

, . . 23' 

5" 

to 

133' 

2" 

23' 

5'' 

to 

133' 

2" 

7. 

Slate,  

5" 

to 

133' 

7" 

5" 

to 

133' 

7" 

8. 

Coal, 

8" 

to 

134' 

3" 

8" 

to 

134' 

3" 

9. 

Slate,  

. . 2' 

3" 

to 

136' 

6" 

2' 

3" 

to 

136' 

6" 

10. 

Sandstone,  . . . 

, . . 85' 

0" 

to 

221' 

6" 

85' 

0" 

to 

221' 

6" 

11. 

Slate,  . ■ . . . . 

6" 

to 

222' 

0'' 

6" 

to 

222' 

0" 

12. 

Coal, 

. . 3' 

8" 

to 

225' 

8" 

3' 

8" 

to 

225' 

8" 

13. 

Slate, 

. . 6' 

6" 

to 

232' 

2" 

6' 

6 ' 

to 

232' 

2" 

14. 

Coal, 

10" 

to 

233' 

0" 

10" 

to 

233' 

O’' 

15. 

Slate, 

21' 

4" 

to 

254' 

4" 

21' 

4" 

to 

254' 

4" 
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No.  of  Description, 
strata. 

16.  Coal,,  .... 

17.  Slate,  .... 

18.  Coal,  .... 

19.  Sandstone,  . . 

20.  Red  Ash  bed. 


Thicknesses  measured 
horizontally . 

4'  8"  to  269'  0” 

6”  to  259'  6 
1'  6"  to  261'  0" 

28'  0"  to  289'  0 ' 


Thicknesses  pei- 
pendicular  to  dip. 
4'  8"  to  259'  0 

6"  to  259'  6" 

1'  6"  to  261'  0 ' 

28  O''  to  289'  0" 


See  Columnar  Section  Sheet  No.  I and  Mine  Sheet  No.  VIII. 


Chapter  X. 


Report  on  the  Wyoming  Valley  Limestone-Beds. 


By  Charles  A.  Ashburner. 


Accompanied  hy  a Description  of  the  Fossils  Contained 

in  tJie  same. 


By  Professor  Angelo  Heilprin. 


Part  I. 

The  occurrence  of  limestone-beds,  interstratified  with  the 
shales,  sandstones,  and  coal-beds  of  the  Coal  Measures 
(Formation  No.  XIII)  in  Pennsylvania  is  not  unusual;  on 
the  contrary,  they  characterise  all  the  bituminous  measures 
in  the  State, 

In  the  most  recent  coal  measures,  and  the  highest  in  the 
geological  column,  in  Washington  and  Greene  counties, 
there  occur  sixteen  beds  of  limestone,  with  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  about  100  feet,  contained  in  a section  of  coal 
measures  having  a total  thickness  of  about  1000  feet. 

In  the  Upper  Productive  Measures,  which  extend  from 
the  bottom  of  those  just  referred  to,  down  to  and  including 
the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
600  feet,  there  occur  five  prominent  limestone-beds  having 
a thickness  of  105  feet. 

In  the  Lower  Barren  Measures  of  Beaver  county,  which 
extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mahoning  Sandstone,  a distance  or 
about  550  feet,  there  occur  at  least  four  well  defined  lime- 
stone-beds, the  aggregate  thickness  of  which  is  from  15  to 
20  feet. 

In  the  Lower  Productive  Measures,  which  contain  the 
coai-beds  mined  extensively  in  many  of  the  counties  im- 
mediately back  of  the  crest  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
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including  the  counties  of  Cambria.  Clearfield,  Jefferson, 
Elk,  etc.,  there  occur  four  easily  recognized  limestone-beds, 
having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  16  to  20  feet,  included 
in  strata  ranging  from  300  to  400  feet  in  thickness.  Tliese 
coal  measures  extend  from  the  Mahoning  Sandstone  down 
to  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate. 

In  addition  to  these  well  defined  limestone-beds,  numbering 
in  all  29,  Avitli  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  240  feet,  and 
included  in  a vertical  column  of  bituminous  coal  measures 
2400  feet  thick,  there  occur  a number  of  sporadic  or  irregu- 
larly deposited  limestoue-beds  of  variable  thicknesses  ; the 
thickness  of  any  one  of  which,  however,  seldom  exceeds 
3 or  4 feet. 

A vertical  bore-hole  in  the  extreme  south-western  corner 
of  the  State  would  pierce  this  entire  column,  with  the  in- 
cluded limestones  and  bituminous  coal-beds.  It  is  highly 
improbable,  however,  that  all  of  these  29  beds  would  be 
found  existing  as  limestones  at  any  one  locality,  since  we 
have  found  by  experience  that,  while  all  the  coal  measure 
limestone  horizons  are  remarkably  persistent,  yet,  in  special 
areas,  the  limestones  thin  down  almost  beyond  recognition, 
or  are  entirely  replaced  by  calcareous  or  argillaceous  slate 
or  shale,  and  sometimes  even  by  sandstones  which  contain 
little  or  no  lime. 

In  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  anthracite  region,  however, 
the  occurrence  of  limestone-beds  is  rare,  and  the  only  lo- 
cality where  clearly  defined  and  persistent  beds  of  limestone 
have  been  located  by  the  Geological  Survey  is  in  the  Wyom- 
ing valley.  These  beds  are  of  special  interest  to  geologists 
and  palaeontologists,  on  account  of  the  number  of  fossil  re- 
mains of  water  shells  found  in  one  of  the  most  persistent 
of  the  beds,  and  which  I have  named  the  Mill  Creek  lime- 
stone-bed. 

The  existence  of  limestone  in  the  coal  measures  of  the 
Wyoming  valley,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  A farmer  on  the 
farm  of  Judge  Garrick  Mallory  is  reported  to  have  quarried 
limestone,  over  15  or  20  years  ago,  from  an  outcrop  on  the 
south  side  of  Mill  creek,  below  the  mouth  of  Laurel  run, 
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at  a locality  to  be  referred  to  later,  and  to  have  gathered 
loose  pieces  of  stone  from  the  surrounding  fields  ; this 
limestone  was  burned  in  an  old  kiln  in  the,  immediate  vi- 
cinity for  lime,  which  was  used  princiiially  as  a fertilizer. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Cliris.  H.  Scharar,  promi- 
nent and'activel  members  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society,  together  with  the  late  Mr.  Harrison 
Wright,  secretary  of  the, society,  and  other  members,  have 
made  an  interesting  collection  of  fossil  specimens  from  an 
outcrop  of  one  of  these^Wilkes  Barre  limestone  beds,  near 
tke  old  Hollenback  dam  across  Mill  creek,  at  the  head  of  a 
supply  race  of  the  now  abandoned  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania canal.  This  limestone  outcrop  is  on  the  Mill  Creek 
bed. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Anthracite  Sur- 
vey in  1880,  I had  the  pleasure  of  examining  this  collection 
of  fossils  with  Mr.  Wright  in  the  society’s  rooms  at  Wilkes 
Barre,  and  subsequently  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
locality  on  Mill  creek,  from  which  these  fossils  were  ob- 
tained, in  company  with  both  Mr.  Wright  and  Dr.  Ingham. 
The  importance  of  having  a determination  made  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  these  fossil  forms,  Avhich  were  cur- 
rently reported  to  be  distincth^  Permian,  was  early  appre- 
ciated by  Professor  Lesley.  The  fragmentary  character  of 
the  specimens,  together  Avith  the  questionable  species  of 
many  of  them,  made  it  necessary  that  the  fossils  should 
be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  expert  palaeontologist. 

The  problems  in  practical  geology  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  I he  Survey  corps,  and  which 
have  had  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  economical  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  have  been 
so  numerous,  that  the  State  appropriations  made  for  the 
Survey  have  not  permitted  of  the  large  number  of  fossil  spe- 
cimens which  have  been  collected  by  the  Survey  assistants 
being  studied  and  reported  on  by  an  expert  iialaeontologist. 

The  great  number  of  fossil  specimens  which  have  been 
collected,  particularly  in  the  central  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  State,  have  been  catalogued  as  to  their  locality 
and  the  lithological  characteristics  of  the  strata  in  which 
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they  were  found  ; and,  in  accordance  with  a special  act  of 
the  Legislature,  have  been  deposited  with  the  Academy  of 
Natnral  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  The  Wilkes  Barre  fos- 
sil specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society,  and  those  privately  held  Mr. 
Schaarer,  were  placed  at  the  disjiosal  of  the  Survey  in  1880 
for  examination.  After  a cnrsoiy  examination  of  these 
specimens,  I was  convinced  that  the  sjiecies  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  determined,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
except  by  a specialist. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Lesley  the  specimens  were 
examined  at  different  times  by  two  of  oiir  field  geologists, 
who  had  given  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  Palaeozoic 
fossils.  Failure  in  one  case  to  identify  a number  of  the 
forms,  and,  in  the  other  case,  to  assign  questionable  names 
to  a number  of  them,  led  finally  to  Professor  Angelo  Heil- 
prin,  professor  of  invertebrate  palaeontology  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  being  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  examination.  Professor  Heiliirin’s  time  being 
almost  entirely  taken  up  with  work  previously  engaged 
upon,  the  progress  made  in  the  careful  and  systematic 
study  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  fossils  was  necessarily  slow. 
The  thoroughness  with  which  Professor  Heilprin  pursued 
his  work,  and  the  unquestioned  correctness  of  his  conclu- 
sions, which,  however,  differ  largely  from  the  conclusions 
of  others  who  have  previously  examined  the  specimens, 
should  be  a source  of  congratulation,  both  to  the  Wyoming 
Society  and  the  Survey,  that  no  publications  have  been 
made  piior  to  Professor  Heilprin’ s determinations. 

Those  who  have  studied  these  fossils  for  a number  of 
years  have  generally  assigned  them  to  the  Permian  forma- 
tion. The  occurrence  of  the  Mill  Creek  limestone -bed, 
however,  in  which  the  fossils  were  found,  inter-stratified 
with  sandstones  and  shales  included  between  two  coal-beds 
of  apparently  undisputed  Carboniferous  age,  made  the 
study  of  the  fossils  all  the  more  interesting,  and  their  de- 
termination the  more  important. 

The  names  assigned  to  the  forms  examined  by  Professor 
Heilprin,  together  with  careful  descriptions  and  references, 
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makes  his  paper  (Part  II),  which  follows,  complete  in  itself, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  geological  relation- 
ships of  the  limestones  from  which  tliey  were  taken. 

A more  extended  and  careful  examination  of  the  out- 
crops of  the  Mill  Creek  limestone  will  no  donbt  reveal  other 
specimens  not  contained  in  the  specimens  which  have  so  far 
been  found  and  examined. 

In  order  to  aid  future  explorers  to  identify  specimens 
which  they  ma}^  find,  photographs  of  the  more  distinct 
specimens  were  made,  but  failed  to  show  with  sufficient 
definition  the  details  of  the  forms  as  they  appear  on  the 
specimens  themselves,  so  that  independent  drawings  of  the 
fossils,  from  the  specimens  and  photographs  combined, 
were  made  under  Professor  Heilprin’s  personal  supervision. 
These  drawings  are  reproduced  on  the  accompanying  page 
plates.  On  account  of  the  indistinctness  of  some  of  the 
specimens,  as  represented  on  the  page  plates,  and  in 
order  to  permit  students  more  easily  to  identify  new  speci- 
mens, other  drawings,  more  complete  in  form,  of  the  same 
specimens  were  made  and  are  inserted  in  the  text. 

The  Mill  Creek  limestone-bed  outcrops  along  the  north 
side  of  Mill  creek,  near  the  breast  of  the  old  Hollenback 
dam,  and  about  midway  betw^een  the  River  Street  bridge 
and  a bridge  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  which  crosses 
the  creek  immediately  at  its  mouth. 

The  limestone  is  siliceous,  ferruginous,  and  extremely 
hard,  and  from  1 foot  to  15  inches  thick. 

It  occurs  between  the  Prospect  shaft  anticlinal,  which 
runs  due  west  from  Prospect  Shaft  across  the  Susquehanna 
river,  and  the  center  of  the  Cemetery  basin  ; the  axis  of  the 
basin  crosses  River  street  about  midway  between  Chestnut 
and  Linden  streets. 

The  dip  of  the  strata,  where  the  limestone  outcrops,  is 
toward  the  south.  All  the  specimens  of  fossils  obtained 
from  this  stratum  were  very  much  stained  with  oxide  of 
iron. 

When  the  lock  of  the  Mill  Creek  Slack  Water  Naviga- 
tion, on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  and  immediately  oppo- 
site this  limestone  outcrop,  was  built,  about  1865,[a  num- 
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her  of  fossils  were  obtained  from  the  excavations  made  in 
the  calcareous  black  slate  at  the  foot  of  the  lock. 

The  Mill  Creek  limestone  outcrops  again  along-  the  fence 
of  the  Hollenback  Cemetery,  facing  the  Susquehanna  river 
on  the  west  side  of  Mill  creek,  about  65  feet  south  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  railroad  track. 

On  the  road  between  Kingston  and  Phunouth,  and  about 
half  a mile  north-east  of  the  Boston  breaker,  an  outcrop  of 
limestone  occurs  which  is  2 feet  thick.  This  outcrop  Mr. 
Schaarer  believes  to  be  on  the  Mill  Creek  limestone. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  the  Mill  Creek  limestone 
occurs  between  30  and  40  feet  beneath  the  Joe  Gibbs  coal- 
bed. This  coal-bed  outcrops  on  either  side  of  River  street 
on  both  the  Hollenback  Cemetery  bank  and  the  Hospital 
bank,  and  near  the  end  of  Linden  street.  The  dip  of  the 
bed  is  east  of  north  from  the  Cemetery  anticlinal,  into  and 
toward  the  Cemeterj^  basin.  (See  Mine  Sheet  No.  VIII, 
Atlas  Northern  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I.) 

In  the  Dorrance  shaft,  a little  over  a quarter  of  a mile 
south-west  of  this  outcrop,  what  has  been  taken  for  the  Joe 
Gibbs  coal-bed  was  cut  in  the  shaft  at  a depth  of  130  feet 
7 inches.  The  dip  of  the  strata  in  the  Dorrance  shaft,  from 
the  top  of  the  shaft  down  to  the  coal-bed,  ranges  from  39  to 
37  degrees  in  a direction  south.  Although,  at  the  time  that 
the  section  of  the  Dorrance  shaft  was  measured  by  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Hill,  Assistant  Geologist,  the  representatwe  of 
the  Mill  Creek  limestone  was  not  noticed,  it  would,  upon 
close  examination,  probably  be  found  in  the  shaft  at  a 
depth  of  about  170  feet. 

On  the  south-east  bank  of  the  canal,  800  feet  south-west 
of  the  mouth  of  Mill  creek,  and  near  the  line  separating 
the  Hollenback  and  the  Public  Cemeteries,  occurs  an  out- 
crop of  a siliceous  non-fossiliferous  limestone  much  softer 
than  the  Mill  Creek  limestone.  This  bed  I have  named  the 
Canal  limestone,  and  it  occurs  about  30  feet  stratigraphi- 
cally  below  the  Mill  Creek  bed.  The  Canal  limestone  is  2± 
feet  thick. 

Seventy  feet  south-west  of  this  limestone  outcrop  occurs 
an  interesting  outcrop  of  dark  gray  slate,  the  top  of  which 
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is  about  10  feet  below  the  Canal  limestone-bed.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  original  deposition,  in  tlie  water-basin  of  tlie 
Carboniferous  age,  of  the  mud  and  silt  which  ultimately 
formed  this  slate  bed,  the  mud  and  silt  were  washed  away 
either  by  a current  in  the  depositing  waters  or  by  a stream 
which  flowed  over  the  mud  bed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  level 
of  the  water,  which  existed  during  the  time  that  the  mud 
and  silt  were  deposited,  must  have  been  considerably  low- 
ered, by  the  water  being  withdrawn  in  order  to  iiermit  of 
the  formation  of  a creek  bed.  This  ancient  cut  was  subse- 
quently fllled  vdth  sand  and  mud,  which  replaced  the  mud 
and  silt  which  had  been  washed  away. 

The  Canal  limestone-bed  was  cut  in  the  Dorrance  shaft, 
and  pieces  of  limestone  could  quite  recently  be  found  in 
the  rock  dump  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shaft.  The  slate, 
passed  through  by  the  shaft,  between  a depth  of  207  feet  6 
inches  and  223  feet  6 inches,  is.  without  doubt,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  slate  found  along  the  river  bank,  below  the 
Canal  limestone.  An  outcrop  of  the  Mill  Creek  limestone 
was  found  by  Mr.  Schaarer  west  of  the  dirt  dump  at  the  en- 
gine house,  near  the  foot  of  the  Dorrance  breaker  plane,  and 
about  midway  between  the  Dorrance  shaft  and  the  Dor- 
rance breaker.  About  25  feet  stratigraphically  above  the 
limestone  outcrop,  an  outcrop  of  the  Joe  Gibbs  coal-bed  is 
reported  to  have  been  found,  the  coal-bed  being  apparently 
about  1 foot  thick. 

About  10  feet  above  the  top  of  the  Conyngham  shaft  a 
limestone-bed  was  cut  in  an  adjoining  ditch.  This  limestone- 
bed  is,  without  doubt,  the  representative  of  the  Canal  lime- 
stone. 

On  Main  street  north-east  of  Elk  street,  and  very  nearly 
on  the  line  between  the  Conyngham  and  Prospect  shafts^ 
occurs  an  outcrop  of  the  Mill  Creek  limestone,  having  a dip 
of  86  degrees  due  south.  The  outcrop  is  located  on  the  crest 
of  the  Cemetery  anticlinal,  and  a number  of  fossils  were 
obtained  from  the  limestone  at  this  point. 

About  150  feet  nearly  north-east  from  this  latter  outcrop, 
and  on  the  top  of  a small  hill,  the  Mill  Creek  limestone  out- 
crops on  the  north  dip.  This  was  the  point  from  which 
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Judge  Mallory’s  farmer  got  most  of  the  lime  which  was 
burnt. 

The  Mill  Creek  limestone  is  exposed  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  between  the  Mill  Creek  bridge  and  the  bridge 
over  the  railroad  at  the  foot  of  the  Prospect  culm-bank. 
The  limestone  is  also  exposed  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad 
cut  west  of  the  Prospect  breakei". 

In  this  railroad  cut  the  Canal  limestone  is  exposed. 
Ninety  feet  below  the  Canal  limestone  at  this  point  the 
River  coal-bed,  winch  is  the  representative  of  the  Rock 
bed  struck  in  the  Dorrance  shaft  at  a depth  of  325  feet  9 
inches,  occurs.  Twenty-live  feet  stratigraphically  below 
this  coal-bed  occurs  a third  limestone. 

In  addition  to  these  three  limestone  beds  two  others  are 
reported,  but  I did  not  find  their  outcrops. 

In  the  Dundee  shaft  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  about  a mile  and  a half  east  of  Nanticoke,  fos- 
sils were  obtained  in  a black  slate  statnm  extending  from 
a depth  of  281  feet  3 inches  to  314  feet  9 inches.  The  exact 
position  of  this  slate-bed  in  the  Coal  Measures  is  not  known, 
since  the  Dundee  shaft  section  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
compared  with  other  sections.  Mr.  Hill  is  disclosed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Dundee  fossiliferons  slate  is  about  600  feet 
above  the  Hillman  coal-bed. 

In  a cut  on  the  Lehigli  Valley  railroad  south-west  of  the 
Hillman  Colliery  breaker  there  is  exposed  2 feet  of  a tough 
siliceous  limestone  which  occurs  10  feet  above  the  Hillman 
coal-bed.  This  latter  limestone  has  been  by  some  consid- 
ered to  be  the  same  as  the  Mill  Creek  limestone-bed  ; there 
is,  however,  nearly  600  feet  of  strata  between  the  two  lime- 
stones. No  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Hillman  lime- 
stone. 

The  relative  positions  of  these  limestone-beds  in  a general 
section  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Wyoming  valley  is 
shown  in  the  following  section,  comx)iled  from  the  Dorrance 
shaft,  down  to  the  l)ottoin  of  the  Rock  coal-bed  ; from 
thence  from  the  Conyngham  shaft  section  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Baltimore  coal-lied  ; from  thence  from  the  re- 
cord of  the  Baltimore  bore-hole,  down  to  the  Red  Ash  coal- 
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bed,  and  from  thence,  from  the  Red  Ash  bore-hole,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  section  : 

Feet.  Inches. 


1.  Slate, 51  5 

2.  Coal  and  dirt 2 10 

3.  Slate, ~ 2 

4.  Sandstones,  soft, 2 1 

5.  Slate, 21  1 

6.  Sandstone, 5 5 

7.  Slate, 3 4 

8.  Sandstone,  hard, 11  1 

9.  Slate 1 10 

10.  Joe  Gibbs  coal-bed, 1 10 

11.  Sandstone, 30  0 

12.  Mill  Creek  Limestone, 1 0 

13.  Sandstone, 25  0 

14.  Canal  IjImestone,  2 0 

15.  Slate, 14  0 

16.  Coal, 1 10 

17.  Sandstone 11  C 

18.  Slate  and  sandstone,  7 5 

19.  Sandstone 13  1 

20.  Slate  and  fire-clay,* 2 2 

21.  Sandstone, 39  4 

22.  Slate, 7 6 

23.  Bock,  or  K coal-bed, 7 2 

24.  Slate, 3 2 

25.  Coal, 2 6 

26.  Slate  and  sandstone, 25  0 

27.  Limestone, 2± 

28.  Conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  slate, 33  0 

29.  Abbott,  7-foot,  or  J coal-bed, 5 0 

30.  Sandstone, 51  0 

31.  Conglomerate, 10  0 

32.  Sandstone, 15  0 

33.  Bowkley,  or  I coal-bed, 5 0 

34.  Slate 17  0 

35.  Conglomerate,  20± 

36.  Hillman  Limestone, 3 0 

37.  Slate,  ...  10  0 

38.  Hillman,  or  H coal-bed,  16  0 

39.  Conglomerate  and  sandstone, 150  0 

40.  G coal-bed, 3 0 

41.  Sandstone, 57  0 

42.  5-Foot,  or  F coal-bed, 3 0 

43.  Fire-clay, 12  0 

44.  Sandstone, 116  0 


* This  stratum  is  probably  calcareous,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  the  lime- 
stone bed  representative  of  one  of  the  limestone  beds  whose  outcrop  I did 
not  find. 
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Feet.  Inches. 


46.  Baltimore.,  E,or  Mammoth  coal-bed, 16  0 

46.  Sandstone, 106  0 

47.  Coal-bed, 2 0 

48.  Sandstone, 26  0 

49.  Coal-bed, 1 0 

50.  Sandstone, 87  0 

51.  Coal-bed  D, 4 0 

52.  Slate, 6 0 

53.  Coal-bed, 1 0 

54.  Slate, 21  0 

55.  Boss,  or  C coal-bed, 7 0 

56.  Sandstone, 28  0 

57.  Red  Ash,  or  B coal-bed, 17  0 

58.  Slate, 2 0 

59.  Coal-bed  A,  2 0 

60.  Slate  and  sandstone, 11  0 

61.  Conglomerate,  Pottsville,  No.  XII, 96  0 

62.  Maueh  Chunk  red  shale,  No.  XL 

Total  thickness  of  measures, 1267  0 


Part  II. 

Altlioiig’li  some  doubt  lias  been  enterlained  by  certain 
geologists  and  palteontologists  as  to  the  age  of  the  deposits 
represented  by  the  fossils  in  question,  whether  Upper  Car- 
boniferous or  Permian,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  re- 
motest foundation  for  the  existence  of  such  doubt.  Apart 
from  all  stratigraphical  evidence,  which  appears  to  be  abso- 
lutely confirmatory  of  the  evidence  presented  by  palaeontol- 
ogy, we  have,  in  the  numerous  and  varied  organic  remains, 
the  most  indisputable  demonstration  of  the  Carboniferous 
formation.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  fossils — not  im- 
possililyall  of  them — have  already  been  described  from  the 
equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent  deposits  of  tlie  States  west 
of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  whose  age  there  appears  to  be 
on  question.  But  even  if  there  were  such  a question  in  some 
instances,  it  would  not  affect  the  present  issue,  since  the 
Wilkes  Barre  fossils  unequivocally  represent  Carboniferous 
species.  Not  a single  distinctively  Permian  fossil  occurs 
in  the  collection,  although  the  Schizodus  forms  may  per- 
haps with  propriety  be  considered  to  represent  as  well  a 
newer  as  an  older  horizon.  The  fragments  of  Trilobites 
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(Phinipsia)  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubt 
that  might  arise  as  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  region,  inas- 
much as  we  know  of  no  members  of  this  group  of  organisms 
surviving  the  coal  peiiod,  unless  they  be  the  forms  desciibed 
by  Shnmard  from  the  very  doubtfully  placed  Permian  de- 
posits of  the  Sierra  Madre.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  or  even  very  improbable,  that  indisputa- 
ble Permian  Trilobites  may  yet  be  discovered. 

These  fossils  occur  in  a very  ferruginous,  earthy  lime- 
stone, of  a rusty  yellow  color,  and  are  mainly  in  the  nature 
of  casts  and  impressions.  'I'hey  are  the  [iroperty  of  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  of  Wilkes 
Barre,  and  of  Mr.  Chris.  H.  Scharar  of  Scranton,  through 
whose  kindness  they  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Geological  Survey  for  examination.  In  addition  to  these  a 
number  of  o^'her  fossils  from  the  black  shales  of  the  same 
region  were  sent  on  by  the  Wilkes  Barre  Society  for  deter- . 
mination.  The  species  of  the  latter  specimens  are,  in  most 
cases,  only  doubtfully  determined.  They  are  : 

Modiola  minor.  Lea. 

Modiomorpha  sp.  ? (near  to  M.  alia,  Conrad.  ) 

Modiomorplia  sp.  f (near  to  M.  complanata,  Hall.) 

f Edmond i a Burlingtonensis,  White. 

PalcBoneilo  Bedfordensis,  Meek. 

Atiiculopecten,  sp.f 

P ter  inop  ecten,  sp.f 

Grammysia  Hamiltonensis,  Shnmard. 

Grammy sia,  sp.f  Fig.  8. 

Schizodus,  (near  to  S.  quadrangular  is,  Hall.) 

Schizodus,  sp.f 

Snlenomya  anodontoides,  Meek. 

Platyceras  acutirostris.  Hall. 

Bellerophon  per  car  i)  tains,  Conrad. 

f Bellerophon  sublceois.  Hall. 

From  the  Upper  Coal  Measures. 

The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  fossils  from  the 
Mill  Creek  limestone  bed  : 
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Braciiiopoda. 

Discina. 

Dlsclna  con.mxa,  Slinraard,  (Fig.  18.) 
Trans.  St.  Louis  Acad..  I,  p.  221,  (1858.) 
White,  Geol.  Kept.  Indiana,  1883,  p.  121, 
111.  25,  Fig.  9.  Two  impressions  of  Dis- 
ciruB  occur  in  the  rock,  one  of  which 
is  unmistakably  referable  to  the  above 
species.  It  measures  about  an  inch  in 
basal  diameter,  and  somewhat  more  than 
a third  of  an  inch  in  the  apical  height  of  the  convex 
valve.  The  concentric  lines  are  well  indicated.  The 
impression  of  the  second  specimen  is  not  as  clearly  de- 
li ned,  and  may  possibly  represent  Discina  Newherryl, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  differ  much,  if  at 
all,  from  D.  convexa. 

Chonetes. 

Clionetes  {?)  miUe'punctata,  Meek  and  Worthen,  (Fig.  3.) 

Meek  and  Worthen,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1870,  p. 
35. 

Meek  and  Worthen,  Geol.  Surv.  Illinois,  V,  p.  566,  pi. 
25,  Pig.  3. 

Several  determinable  impressions  of  this  remarkable 
brachiopod,  one  of  which,  measuring  two  and  a half  inches 
across,  woidd  indicate  in  the  perfect  specimen  an  expanse 
of  about  four  inches. 

Punctae  very  tine  and  exceedingly  numerous. 

l^roclmtus . 

ProiJucfus  Cora,  D’Orbigny,  (Figs.  1 and  la.) 

White,  Geol.  Kept.  Indiana,  1883,  p.  126,  pi.  26,  Figs.  1, 
2,  and  3. 

This  species  is  represented  by  a large  fragment,  (upper 
moiety  of  valve,)  and  by  a nearly  perfect  convex  or  vertical 
valve,  in  which  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  species — the 
fine  longitudinal  lines,  without  medial  impression,  and  broad 
corrugated  auriculation — are  clearly  exhibited.  Umbonal 
height  somewhat  more  than  two  inches. 
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fetfess 


Productus  jy  e - 
hrascensis  f Owen, 

(Figs.  4,  4a,  4b,  and 
4c.) 

Owen  Geol.  Rept. 

Wis.,  Iowa,  and 
Minn.,  p.  584,  jil.  Y, 

Fig.  3. 

White  Geol.  Rept.  4c  PRODUCTUS  NEBRASCENSIS7 

Indiana,  p.  122,  pi.  24,  Figs.  7,  8,  and  9. 

There  are  sevei'al  fairly  well  ])reserved  specimens  of  a 
very  convex  and  strongly  scrabicnlate  Productus,  whose 
nearest  relationship  among  American  forms  appears  to  be 
with  P.  Nehrascensis.  It  seems  to  differ  from  this  sj)ecies. 
however,  in  the  more  prominent  pnstnlation  of  the  doi-sal 
valve,  a character  in  which  it  agrees  more  nearly  with  the 
common  European  P.  pustulosus  (Phillips.)  This  one  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  probably  of  no  more  than  varietal  im- 
portance, and  I accordingly  prefer  to  place  the  si)ecies  un- 
der P.  JVebrascensis. 


Atliyris. 

Athyris  suhguadrataJUnW,  (Fig.  2.) 

Hall,  Iowa  Re]3t.,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  703,  pi.  XXVII, 
Fig.  2. 

Several  more  or  less  iierfect  casts. 


Pp/ri/er. 

Ppirtfer  linecdus  ? Martin,  very  doubtful. 

Acephala. 
Aviculopecten. 

A V iculopecteii  Wi  n clietl  i , 
Meek,  (Figs.  6,  6a,  and  6b.) 

Meek.  Ohio  Geol.  Rept.  II,  p. 
296,  pi.  15,  Fig.  5. 

Two  or  more  less  perfect  im- 

6B  AVICULOPECTEN  WINCHELLI.  plCSSlOUS. 
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Aviculopei'ten  occidentalism  Shum- 
ard,  (Fig’S.  5 and  5a.) 

Sliumard,  1855,  Swallow’s  G-eol. 

Rept.  Missouri,  p.  207,  pi.  C,  Fig.  18. 

White  Gfeol.  Rept.  Indiana,  1883,  p. 

143,  pi.  28,  Fig.  3. 

Eumicrotis. 

Eumicrotis  Haionim  Meek  and  Haj’- 
den. 

Trans.  Albany  Inst.,  IV,  (1858.) 

Meek  and  Worthen,  Geol.  Surv.,  111.,  II,  p.  338,  pi.  27, 
Figs.  12,  13,  and  14. 

An  obscure  impression  which  maybe  that  of  this  species, 
but  very  doubtful. 

JSIonopteria. 

diLonopteria  {Pterinea)  c/ihhosa.  Meek 
and  Worthen,  (Figs.  11  and  11  a.) 

Meek  and  Worthen,  Froc.  Chicago 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  1866,  p.  20. 

Meek  and  Worthen,  Geol.  Surv.  111., 
II,  p.  340,  pi.  27,  Fig.  11. 

White,  Geol.  Rep.  Indiana,  1883,  p. 

11*  MONOPTEHi*  GiBBosA.  139, pl.  30.  Figs.  llaiid  12. 

One  specimen,  which  very  clearly  exhibits  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  species.  The  species  appears  to  be  very  in- 
timately related  to  Monopteria  auricula  of  Stevens  (Am. 
Journ.  Science  XXY,  p.  265,)  and  to  Geririllta  longispiiiam 
Cox,  (Kentucky  Rept.  Ill,  p.  568.) 

Pinna. 

Pinna  per aculam  Shnmard.  (Figs.  12  and  12a.) 

Shiimard,  Trans.  St.  Louis  Acad.,  I,  p.  214,  (1858.1 

White,  Geol.  Rept.  Indiana,  1883,  p.  145,  pl.  28,  Figs.  1 
and  2. 

Several  impressions  and  casts,  one  of  the  latter  frag- 
ments measuring  five  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a half 
in  greatest  width. 


5*  AVICULOPECTEN  OCCIDENTAUS. 
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Myalina. 

Myalina  suhquadrata,  Shumard.  (Figs.  15  and  15a.) 
Swallow,  Greol.  Snrv.  Missouri,  p.  207,  pi.  C,  Fig.  17. 
Saveral  fragmentary  casts  and  impressions. 


19  MACRODON  OeSOLETUS, 


Macrodon. 

Macrodori  obsoletus,  Meek.  (Fig.  19.) 
Meek.  Hept.  Regents’  TJniv.  W.  Virginia, 
1871. 

Meek,  Ohio  Rept.  Paleontology  II,  p.  334, 
pi.  19,  Fig.  9. 

ScJiizodus. 

Scliizodus  cuneatus  'i  Meek.  (Figs.  9 and 
9a.) 

• Meek,  Ohio  Rept.  Paleontolog}"  II,  p.  336, 


pi.  20,  Fig.  7. 

A cast  of  a large  8chl- 
zodiis,  measuring  two 
inches  in  length,  may 
possibly  belong  to  this 
species ; the  absolute  spe- 
cific d e t e r m i n a t i o u is 
soniewhat  doubtful,  how- 
ever. 

Scb  izod.us  117/  eelerl, 
Swmllow.  (Fig.  7.) 

Swallow,  T r a u s.  St. 


Sa  schizodus  cuneatus. 


10a  ALLORISMA  SUBCUNEATA. 


Louis  Acad.  II, 
p.  96,  (1862.) 

White,  Geoh 
Rept.  Indiana, 
18  8 3,  p 1.  3 0, 
F’gs.  3,  4,  and 
5. 

Several  nearly 
perfect  casts. 


*Fig.  7a  (Plate,  page  446),  intended  for  a Bellero23hon,  is  incorrectly  refer- 
red to  this  species. 
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Allorisma. 

Allorisma  suhcvneata.  Meek  and  Hayden,  Fig.  10  and  10a. 
Meek  and  Hayden,  Pal.  Upper  Missouri,  1864.  p.  37,  pi. 

1,  Fig.  10. 

White,  Geol.  Kept.  Indiana,  1883,  p.  148,  pi.  31,  Figs.  1, 

2,  and  3. 

Grammy  ski. 

Undetermined  casts  and  impres- 
sions. 

Gasteropoda. 

Macroclieilus . 

Macrochekiis  'primigenius,  Conrad, 

(Figs.  16  and  16a.) 

Conrad,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Pennsjd., 

183o,  p.  267,  pi.  12,  Fig.  2. 

Conrad,  Iowa  Rept.,  1,  720. 

One  fairly  defined  cast. 


13  BELLEROPHON  NODOCARINATUS  ? 


BeUerophon  ? 

BeUeroplioii  nodocarinatus^  Hall, 
(Fig.  13.) 

Hall,  Iowa  Rept.,  part  II,  p.  723,  pi. 
XXIX,  Fig.  15,  a,  b,  and  c. 
Bellerop>hon  crassus  {oar.)?  Meek 


and  Hayden. 

Meek  and  Hayden,  Proc.  Ac.  Xat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1860,  p. 


458. 

The  identification  of  both  of  these  specimens  is  some- 
what doubtful. 


Cephalopoda. 

Nautilus,  sp.f 
Orthoceras,  sp.  f 

Both  genera  represented  by  several  ill-defined  casts  and 
impressions. 
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T R I L O B I T A . 

Pliillil^sia. 

Fhillipsla  Sanfiamoensls,  Meek  and 
Wortlien,  (Figs.  14  and  14a.) 

Meek  and  Worthen,  Proc.  Ac.  Nat. 
Sci.,  Pliila..  1865,  p.  271. 

Meek  and  Wortlien,  Geol.  Surv.  Illi- 
nois, y,  p.  615,  pi.  32,  Fig.  4. 

Reiiresented  by  two  pygidia. 


14A  PHILLIPSIA  SANGAMOENSIS 


Chapter  XI. 


Report  on  the  Bernice  Coat-basin  in  the  Loyalsock  and 
Mehoopany  Goal-field^  in  Sullivan  County. 


By  Charles  A.  Ashbuener. 


General  Description. 

Tlie  Loyalsock  and  Mehoopany  Coal-field  exlends  thron^li 
parts  of  Sullivan  and  Wyoining  counties,  and  has  been 
called  various  names. It  lies  back  of  and  to  the  north, 
of  what  may  be  considered  the  most  north-eastern  exten- 
sion of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Thegeneral  name,  Xorth 
mountain,  has  been  assigned  to  that  portion  of  the  Alle- 
gheny mountain  between  Muncy  creek,  in  eastern  Lycom- 
ing county,  and  Bowman's  creek,  in  south  central  AVyoming 
county.  Local  names  have  been  assigned  to  different  parts 
of  this  mountain  ; that  part  lying  to, the  south  of  the  West 
Branch  of  Fishing  creek,  in  Davidson  township,  Sullivan 
county,  and  Jackson  and  Sugar  Loaf  townshij)s,  in  Colum- 
bia county,  being  known  as  Bald  mountain;  that  part  be- 
tween the  main  branch  of  Fishing  creek  and  Kitchen  creek, 
in  Sugar  Loaf  township,  Columbia  county,  and  Fairmount 
township,  Luzerne  county,  being  specially  known  as  Xorth 
mountain.  To  the  east  of  Bowman’s  creek  the  summits  be- 
come much  lower,  that  between  this  creek  and  the  Susque- 
hanna river  being  known  as  Bowman’s  mountain  and  Eaton 
knob  ; that  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
between  it  and  the  south  branch  of  Tunkhaiinock  creek,  be- 
ing called  Tunkhannock  mountain,  while  the  summit  be- 


*On  the  page  plate  map  of  the  Anthracite  region  accompanying  this  report, 
this  coal-fieid  has  been  designated  the  W^estern  Northern  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Northern,  Eastern  Middle,  "Western  Middle,  and  Southern  anthracite 
fields. 
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tween  the  main  and  south  branches  of  Tunivhannock  creek 
' is  known  as  Elk  monntain.* 

' Back,  and  to  the  north  of  this  nionntain  frontier,  tlie  strata 
4,  are  comparative! 3^  horizontal,  possessing  the  low  dips  which 
I are  universalh^  fonnd  all  throngh  the  State  back  of  the  Alle- 
i gheny  crest ; the  Coal  Measni'es  are  only  fonnd  existing  on 
1 the  higher  snmmits,  which  are  the  onh"  remaining  portions  of 
S the  oi’iginal  platean,  which,  in  later  geological  times,  has  been 

! broken  up  into  a region  having  a rugged  topography,  the  val- 
leys having  been  cut  out  b}"  the  natural  erosion  of  the  strata  ; 
I , the  resulting  debris  having  been  carried  awaA'  hj  the  streams. 

‘ The  accompanvdng  page  phate  map,  on  a scale  of  four 
i'  miles  to  an  inch,  exhibits  the  principal  areas  where  the  Coal 

!j  Measures,  carrying  coal-beds  in  this  field,  are  still  to  be 
I found.  Special  names  have  been  assigned  to  the  individual 
j|  patches  of  coal  measures,  which  names,  in  certain  commnni- 
ij  ties,  have  been  used  to  some  extent  to  designate  the  greater 
• I or  entire  portion  of  this  coal-field.  That  portion  of  the  field 
i in  Wyoming  county  is  more  generally  described  as  the 
E;  Mehoopany,  since  the  Mehoopaipv  creek  tind  its  branches 
i drain  tlie  largest  portion  of  its  area,  while  that  section  of 
b the  field  in  Snllivan  county,  which  is  drained  b}"  the  Big 
Loyalsock  creek  and  its  branches,  has  been  generalh"  known 
as  the  Lo3mlsock  Coal-field. 

The  principal  coal  area  in  Sullivan  count}"  exists  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Bernice,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
the  property  of  the  State  Line  and  Sullivan  It.  It.  Co. 

1 The  smaller  part  of  the  area  being  owned  by  the  heirs  of 
the  Jackson  Estate.  This  special  district  is  fi-equently 
I ! spoken  of  as  the  Loyahsock  ; sometimes  as  the  Bernice,  since 
|!  the  mining  village  of  Bernice,  on  account  of  the  important 
ii  mining  which  has  been  carried  on  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

I j o ./  •> 

I IS  better  known  than  any  other  town  in  the  coTiidy". 


*111  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Susquehanna  county,  tlie  high  summits 
which  are  such  prominent  features  of  the  topography  of  this  part  of  tlie  State, 
on  one  of  which  has  been  estab  islied  a triangulation  station  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  are  also  known  as  the  Elk  mountains;  they  might  be 
more  correctly  called  the  Elk  knobs.  North  Elk  knob  has  an  elevation  above 
tide  of  2700  feet,  and  South  Elk  knob,  one  mile  away,  an  elevation  of  2575 
feet,  (Report  G^,  p.  136.) 
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In  1878  Mr.  Franklin  Platt,  late  Assistant  Geologist  of 
the  Survey,  made  a general  examination  of  this  coal-field 
and  also  of  the  coal  areas  in  Lycoming  county,  and  his  re- 
port has  been  iiublished  with  considerable  detail  in  Report 
GG,  which  relates  to  the  geology  of  Lycoming  and  Sullivan 
counties.  At  the  time  that  the  earlier  examination  was  un- 
dertaken, no  accurate  surveys  had  been  made  of  the  Bernice 
coal-basin,  and  since  Mr.  Platt  had  no  opportunity  then  to 
make  such  instrumental  surveys,  his  examination  was  ne- 
cessarily incomplete.  In  that  portion  of  the  field  in  W yom- 
ing  count}"  a greater  want  has  always  existed  for  some  map 
of  the  region  than  even  in  Sullivan  county. 

During  the  past  three  years,  both  before  and  since  the 
State  Line  and  Sullivan  R.  R.  passed  intothe  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.  Co.’s  hands  under  lease,  this  latter  company  made 
extensive  surveys  between  the  terminus  of  the  State  Line 
and  Sullivan  R.  R.,  at  Bernice,  and  prominent  points  on 
the  Susquehanna  river,  between  Tunkhannock,  in  Wyom- 
ing counry,  and  Shickshinny,  in  Luzerne  county.  These 
surveys  have  been  directed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Stedrnan,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  and  have  been  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  J.  Benton  Brown,  Assistant 
Engineer.  The  maps  and  notes  of  these  surveys  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

In  the  s])ring  of  1883  a special  examination  of  the  Loyal- 
sock  and  Mehoopany  field  was  planned  which  should  show 
the  local  geological  structure  of  the  coal-basins  and  their 
connection  Avith  the  south-Avestern  end  of  the  Northern 
Coal-field,  by  maps  and  sections.  The  consummation  of  this 
plan  was  prevented  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds  of  the 
Survey,  a subsequent  restricted  ap])ropriation  and  conse- 
quent reduction  in  the  size  of  the  field  corps. 

Tajpogravltical  Map. 

An  offer  Av^as  made  on  the  part  of  the  State  Line  and  Sul- 
livan R.  R.  Co.,  to  put  a toi)Ographical  corps  in  the  field, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  construct 
a contour  curve  map  of  that  portion  of  the  Bernice  coal- 
basin,  situated  on  their  property  if  the  Survey  Avould  under- 
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take  to  extend  the  map  beyond  the  ooinpany's  tract,  to  in- 
clude the  topography  of  the  whole  basin,  publishing  the 
combined  maps  with  such  geological  notes  as  might  be  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  proposition  was  ac- 
' cepted,  and  a survey  of  the  property  of  the  State  Line  and 
Sullivan  R.  R.  Co.  was  made  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Alden  ; subse- 
quently Mr.  E.  B.  Harden,  under  mj"  direction,  and  aided 
at  different  times  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Halberstadt,  and 
Clarence  R.  Claghorn,  extended  the  map  to  include  all  the 
coal  areas  adjoining  the  company’s  property. 

I After  the  completion  of  the  topographical  map,  I made 
I a personal  examination  of  the  geology  of  the  entire  area 
: embraced  by  it,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Alden  and  Clag- 
1 horn,  in  July,  1884,  and  from  these  observations  the  geology 
I contained  on  the  topographical  map  accompanying  this  re- 
I port  was  outlined. 

The  outcrop  of  the  bottom  of  coal-bed  B,  (so  called,) 
which  is  the  bed  being  mined  by  the  company,  and  a por- 
tion of  the  outcrop  of  the  underlying  coal-bed  A,  together 
: with  jjortions  of  the  outcrop'  of  the  bottom  of  the  Potts- 
I ville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII,  as  defined  on  this  map,  could 
only  be  approximate! .y  determined  on  account  of  the  verj- 
few  exposures  and  the  limited  explorations  which  had  been 
made,  beyond  the  areas  actually  exploited  by  the  com- 
pany’s mines.  These  geological  lines  are,  however,  as  ac- 
curately located  on  the  map  as  has  been  possible  without 
opening  additional  drifts  along  the  outcrop  of  the  coal-beds, 
by  sinking  additional  shafts,  and  by  boring  additional  drill- 
holes. West  of  a north  and  south  line  drawn  through 
Drift  Xo.  6 on  this  map,  the  limits  assigned  to  these  two 
geological  horizons  were  determined  with  more  certainty 
than  those  east  of  the  same  line  since  coal-bed  B within  the 
former  area  has  been  extensively  worked  and  ex2:)lored  by 
the  company,  and  the  area  which  it  underlies  and  the  depth 
of  the  bed  below  the  surface  are  known  with  certainty. 

The  dip  of  the  coal  measures  in  some  of  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  map  coincide  so  nearly  with  the  slope  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  that  it  has  been  impossible  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  to  geometrically  construct  the  approxi- 
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mate  out-cro2:)s  of  the  coal-beds  or  conglomerate,  wliere  but 
few  exposures  were  found  and  almost  no  explorations  had 
been  made.  This  would  apply  particularly  to  the  area  re- 
ferred to  east  of  a north  and  south  line  through  Drift  No.  6. 
Within  the  area  of  the  main  portion  of  the  basin  the  dark- 
est tint  on  the  map  represents  the  area  underlaid  by  bed  B, 
or  the  bed  which  is  at  present  being  mined  ; the  next  lighter 
shade  represents  the  area  underlaid  by  bed  A,  as  nearly  as 
could  be  determined. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  map,  where  bed  A and  bed  B 
do  not  exist,  but  where  the  outcrop  of  the  toj:*  of  the  Mauch 
Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  is  to  be  found,  the  lighter  shade 
extends  down  to  the  top  of  No.  XI  or  the  bottom  of  the 
Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII.  This  explanation  is  not 
needed  for  a practical  appreciation  of  the  accompanying 
map,  but  is  made  for  the  use  of  geologists  who  may  ex- 
amine the  areas  which  are  included  on  the  map  and  which 
are  of  no  commercial  value  for  coal. 


Elemtions. 

The  folloiolng  is  a list  of  the  eleviaUons^  above  tide^  of 
•prominent  j)oi)its  in  the  Bernice  coal-basin  .•* 


Feet. 

Junction  of  Loyalsock  and  Birch  creeks,  . . 1500 

Meylert  opening  on  coal-bel  A,  1881 

B.  M.  at  S.  E.  corner  company’s  property  on  Loyalsock 

creek,  1618 

Top  of  air-shaft  near  old  Jackson  drift 1866 

Mouth  of  old  Jackson  drift,  1939 

Opening  on  coal-bed  A,  near  old  Jackson  drift,  1876 

Drift  No.  4,  1908 

Drift  No.  1,  ; 1881 

N.  W.  corner  company’s  property  at  No.  5 opening,  ....  1930 

Road  at  Sliineisville  school-house,  2047 

Bernice,  (junction  of  wagon  roads  near  store,) 1899 

Schaad’s  hotel,  1835 

No.  6 drift,  (east  of  turnpike,) 1877 

Ackley’s  saw  mill,  (water,) 1850 


*The  original  levels  run  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Alden  were  based  upon  an  assumed 
datum  plane  98.5  above  tide,  so  that  to  all  the  elevations  noted  on  Alden’s 
orginal  map,  98.5  feet  have  been  added,  to  reduce  the  same  to  the  tide-water 
datum  of  the  Lehigh  Vailey  Railroad. 
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Feet. 

Sliaft  Oil  bottom  bench  Coal-bed  B,  near  Ackley’s  sawmill,  . 1911 
“ middle  “ “ “ “ “ “ . 1938 

Eight-foot  opening,  (top  of  coal-bed,) 1902 

Ileiss  opening,  (top  of  coal-bed,)  2036 

P.  Caugley’s  house, 2031 

Stroud’s  saw  mill, 2067 

Tamarack  swamp,  1937 

Top  of  bore-hole  on  turnpike,  . 1910 

Top  of  air-shaft  south  of  Bernice,  (22  feet  to  coal-bed,)  . . . 1932 


Bernice  Mines. 

The  mines  of  the  State  Line  and.  Sullivan  11.  11.  Co.  have 
been  driven  exclusively  in  Coal-bed  B,  which,  as  is  shown 
in  the  sections  of  the  coal  measures  referred  to  later,  is 
about  60  feet  above  Coal-bed  A,  the  latter  being  geolog- 
ically the  lowest  coal-bed  which  has  been  found  in  the  coal 
measures  of  the  basin.  The  mines  are  situated  immediately 
to  the  south  and  west  of  Bernice  village,  and  lie  in  two 
prominent  and  independent  areas.  The  mines  in  the  west- 
ern area,  which  is  partly  on  the  mining  company’s  tract  and 
partly  on  the  tract  of  the  Jackson  estate,  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  Jackson  mines.  All  the  coal  which  has 
recently  been  mined  from  this  area  has  been  brought  out 
of  Drift  No.  4. 

The  larger  area  lies  exclusively  on  the  property  of  the 
company  and  immediateh'  south  of  the  Bernice  breaker. 
All  the  coal  which  has  recently  been  mined  from  the  latter 
area  has  been  brought  out  of  Drift  No.  3,  the  nearest  open- 
ing to  the  breaker. 

Drifts  Nos.  1 and  2 are  connected  with  this  latter  area. 
On  the  larger  scale  mine  map*  the  areas  which  are  worked, 
in  both  the  bottom  and  fop  benches  of  the  bed,  are  shown 
by  distinctive  shadings  in  each  case.  This  map  was  brought 
up  to  the  stage  of  the  developments  which  had  been  made 
prior  to  February,  1884.  A recent  examination  made  of 

*A  plan  of  the  mines  is  shown  with  great  minuteness  on  the  topograpliical 
map  of  the  Loya’sock  basin,  contained  in  the  Atlas  accompanyingthis  report. 
The  mines  are  represented  on  two  independent  scales  ; first,  on  a scale  of  800 
feet  to  one  incli,  and  second,  on  a scale  of  1600  feet  to  one  inch.  The  latter 
representation  is  placed  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  surrounding  areas  on  the 
topographical  map. 
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tlie  mine  maps,  brought  up  to  liovember,  1885,  showed  that 
very  little  working  had  been  done  bejmnd  the  limits  of  the 
published  map,  most  of  the  coal  during  the  past  two  years 
having  lieen  mined  inside  of  the  limits  of  the  mapped  area. 

Tlie  Bernice  coal  being  much  softer  than  most  of  the 
free-burning  white  ash  anthracites,  the  coal  is  broken  by 
machinery  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Bernice  breaker. 

“In  the  breaker  a massive  plate,  fitted  with  iron  teeth, 
takes  the  place  of  tlie  crushers.  This  plate  in  descending 
strikes  the  coal  lumps,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  coal  towards  a partial  cubical  structure, 
easily  splits  the  lumps  into  xheces  of  varying  size,  and  jirac- 
tically  tuims  out  about  the  same  jiroxiortion  of  the  various 
sizes  of  coal  as  the  average  at  collieries  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gions.”"' 

The  capacity  of  this  breaker  is  about  100,000  tons.  Dur- 
ing the  iiast  three  years  the  shiximents  of  coal  from  the 
breaker  have  been  as  follows  : 1883,  84,376  tons  ; 1884, 
84,551  tons;  1885,  73,117  tons. 

Description,  of  (Joal-hed  A. 

The  only  areas  in  tlie  Bernice  basin  commercially  valu- 
able for  mining  xmrx>oses  are  those  underlaid  by  coal-bed 
B.  Develoxmients  made  in  coal-bed  A give  no  xiromise  of  a 
workable  bed. 

The  Meylert  oxiening,  near  the  western  end  of  the  basin, 
is  on  coal  lied  A.  This  oxiening  had  fallen  shut  when  vis- 
ited, but  the  bed  is  rejiorted  to  have  been  found  two  feet 
thick. 

In  February,  1886,  the  Meylert  drift  was  re-oxiened  by 
Mr,  C.  R.  Claghorn,  Assistant  SuxiMintendent  of  the  mines 
of  the  S.  L.  & S.  R.  R.  Co.  His  rexiort  is  as  follows  : “The 
coal  is  bright,  shining,  and  hard,  and  makes  a very  good 
showing.  I doubt,  from  the  condition  I found  the  drift  in, 
that  any  one  has  been  to  the  face  for  a number  of  years  to 
obtain  sxiecimens  for  analysis.  1 measured  the  following 
sections,  showing  the  slight  thickening  of  the  coal  from  the 
outcroxi : 


•^Report  GG,  page  183. 
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Xo.  1,  12'  from  drift  mouth. 

Sandstone,  . . . . ? 

Slate  roof, ? 

Coal,  3 ' 

Slate  and  bone, 9 ' 

Coal, 9" 

Bone, 8" 

Slate, bottom. 


Total  coal, . . 1' 

Xo.  2,  at  face,  150'  from  mouth. 

Sandstone, ? 

Slate  roof, ? 

Coal, 3" 

Slate  and  bone, 6" 

Coal, 11" 

Bone, 8' 

Slate, bottom. 


Total, 1'  2"* 

A number  of  large  lump.s  were  taken  from  the  lied  at  the 
face  of  the  drift,  and  anah'zed  by  Messrs.  Saloni  and 
Westesson,  with  the  following  results  : 


Moisture, 1.43 

Volatile  matter, 10.17 

Fixed  carbon, 85.72 

Ash, 2.68 


100.00 


Sulphur, 0.12 

Carbon  ratio, 1:8.4 


In  the  run,  45  feet  below  the  Meylert  oxiening,  there  is  an 
outcroj)  of  red  shale,  evidently  the  toxi  of  the  Mauch  Chunk 
Eed  Shale  formation,  Xo.  XI.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
at  least  40  feet  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  under  the 
coal-bed  at  this  x>oint,  rexiresentative  of  the  lower  jiart  of 
the  Fottsville  Conglomerate,  Xo.  XII.  Below  the  oxiening 
on  coal-bed  x\,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old  Jackson  drift, 
there  is  xirobab}"  40  or  50  feet  of  sandstone  and  conglomer- 
ate rexiresenting  the  same  stratum. 

The  only  other  xioint  in  the  Bernice  basin  where  coal-bed 
A has  been  certainly  oxiened  is  at  the  fleiss  oxiening,  nearly 
two  miles  north-east  of  Bernice.  The  coal-bed  at  this  xioint 


*If  the  bottom  “bono”  should  be  included  in  the  bottom  coal-bench,  the 
bed  might  be  called  a two-foot  bed. 
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varies  from  10  inches  to  2 feet  tliiclv,  is  very  inucii  faulted, 
and  the  rocks  overlvina:  it  are  false-bedded. 

O 

The  followina^  is  a section  compiled  from  observations 
taken  in  the  Jackson  air-shaft,  between  the  old  Jackson 
drift.  Mine  No.  5,  and  opening  on  coal-bed  A,  and  shows 


the  relationship  of  bed  A to  bed  B. 

1.  Soil,  6'  0" 

2.  Gray,  micaceous,  shaly  sandstone, 6'  3" 

3.  Gray  slaty  shale,  . 2'  0" 

4.  Coal,  top  bench,  4'  0" 

I 5.  Slate  and  bony  coal, 0'  9" 

I 6.  Coal,  middle  bench, 1'  2" 

4-11.  Coal-bed  B.  ] Slate  and  bony  coal, 1'  3" 

I 8.  Coni,  0'  4" 

I 9.  Sandy  slate,  0'  3” 

I 10.  Coal,  bottom  bench, 3'  10” 

I 11.  Fire-clay,  4'-]- 

12.  Interval, 5'  0” 

13.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate,  45'  0'' 

14.  Black  slate, 6'  0” 

15.  Coal-bed  A, 1'  11” 

16.  Slate, 0'  3” 

17.  Fire-clay,  7-8'  0” 

IS.  Hard  sandstone,  22'  0” 

19.  Congh'inerate  and  sandstone, 30'  0” 

Total, 148'  0” 


Prior  to  the  control  of  the  Bernice  coal  property  by  the 
pi'esent  company,  a bore-hole  was  sunk  from  the  floor  of  bed 
B in  mine  No.  4.  about  300  feet  from  the  outcrop,  to  the  esti- 
mated level  of  bed  A,  in  order  to  determine  whether  bed  A 
existed  witli  workable  dimensions.  The  strata  iiassed 
through  in  this  hole  were  reported  to  be  as  follows  : 


1.  Fire-clay  (floor  of  bed  B, ) 15' 

2.  Drab  rock,  very  hard, 10' 

3.  Hard  sandstone,  20' 

4.  Fire-clay, 5' 

5.  Slate, 4' 

6.  Dark  slate  and  coal, 10' 

7.  Sandstone,  (bore-hole  stopped  in  this  sandstone,) — • 

Total, 64' 


INIr.  Platt,  in  referring  to  this  record,  saj's  : 

•‘There  were  not  6 inches  of  coal  in  all  the  dark  slate  and 
clay  which  occupy  the  horizon  of  the  lower  coal-bed.  It 
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may  be  that  the  bore-hole  has  passed  tliroiigh  only  a wash- 
out of  the  lower  coal,  which  would  lu'ove  suiall  and  have 
the  bed  on  all  sides  in  good  order;  but  there  is  so  niuch 
irregnlarit}^  in  tliese  measures  in  the  Bernice  basin  as  to 
prevent  any  great  hopefulness  for  improvement  or  per- 
sistency.” 

All  the  information  it  is  possible  to  obtain  bearing  upon 
the  probable  existence  of  bed  A with  a thickness  sufficiently 
great  to  make  it  profitable  to  mine,  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  very  little  hope  can  ever  be  entertained  of  the  coal-bed 
being  found  in  such  a favorable  condition.  Two  specimens 
of  coal-bed  A were  collected  from  the  prospecting  drift  in 
this  bed,  below  the  old  Jackson  drift,  one  in  1877  and  one 
in  1884.  Analyses  of  both  of  these  specimens  were  made 
by  Mr.  McCreath.  They  are  as  follows  : 

1.  2. 

Water,  4.130  3.670 

Volatile  matter, 15.270  15.420 

Fixed  carbon 67.362  71.341 

Sulplmr .523  .594 

Ash 12.715  8.975 

100.000  100.000 

Color  of  asli, reddisli  gray,  cream. 

Carbon  ratio, 1 : 4.4  1 : 4.6 


Specimen  ISTo.  1 was  collected  by  Mr.  Platt  in  1877,  and 
specimen  No.  2 by  myself  in  1884,  analysis  of  the  latter 
being  made  in  November,  1885.  Although  the  amount  of 
ash  contained  in  the  analysis  of  the  first  specimen  col- 
lected is  considerably  more  than  that  contained  in  the 
second,  the  analyses  in  other  respects  are  vei'}"  simihir. 
The  difference  in  the  ash  is  readily  accounted  for.  Subse- 
quent to  1878.  when  the  fii'st  specimen  was  collected,  the 
opening,  from  which  these  coals  were  collected,  wsis  driven 
several  feet  further  in  the  hill,  and  specimen  No.  2 was  ob- 
tained further  from  the  outcrop  than  specimen  No.  1.  and, 
therefore,  the  coal  was  more  solid  and  cleaner.  Mr.  Mc- 
Creath, in  making  special  reference  to  his  examination  of 
specimen  No.  1,  says  : 

“The  coal  does  not  yield  a coke  and  the  gases  burn  with 
a eery  feebly  luminous  fianie. 
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“ The  coal  after  being  dried  begins  to  absorb  water  rap- 
idly, and  in  two  hours  has  re-absorbed  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  water  originally  present.  This  ainoiint  is  not  in- 
creased by  longer  exposure. 


“On  drying,  at  225°  F.,  the  coal  loses,  4.13 

at  245°  F.,  the  loss  is  the  same. 

at  260°  F.,  the  loss  is 4.19 

at  340°  F.,  the  loss  is 4.69 

at  a dull  red  heat  the  loss  is 12.59 


“ Bat,  in  all  these  experiments,  the  water  re-absorbed  is 
about  the  same;  that  is,  the  coal  re-absorbs  about  2.48 
parts  of  water. 

“Irrespective,  therefore,  of  tlie  amount  of  water,  &c., 
driven  off  by  heat,  the  portion  re-absorbed  is  practically 
constant,  and  this  property  is  not  destroyed  even  after  all 
the  volatile  matter  has  been  driven  off.” 

These  analyses  are  of  no  iiractical  value,  since  the  bed 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained  cannot  be  profitably 
mined,  but  they  are  of  great  interest,  (1,)  in  proving  the 
existence  of  a bituminous  coal-bed  underlying  the  bed 
Avhich  is  mined,  which  is  a semi-anthracite,  in  accordance 
with  the  classification  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  this  report ; and  (2,)  in  showing  a remarkable  peculiarity 
which  the  coal  possesses  of  re-absorbing  water  after  it  has 
lieen  once  driven  off. 

The  analysis  of  the  sample  from  coal-bed  A,  which  Avas 
obtained  from  the  Meylert  opening  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Claghorn, 
already  referred  to,  sIioavs  quite  a different  composition  for 
bed  A at  this  point  than  at  the  Jackson  opening.  The 
Meylert  sample  sIioavs  85.72  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon  and 
only  10.17  of  volatile  matter,  the  carbon  ratio  of  the  coal 
being  8.4  under  the  classification  referred  to  in  this  report. 
(See  page  301.) 

The  Meylert  coal  is  a semi-anthracite,  or,  according  to  the 
ti'ade  classification,  Avould  have  to  be  called  a true  anthra- 
cite. 

In  the  two  sanqAles  of  coal  collected  from  the  Jackson 
opening,  of  which  analyses  are  given  above,  the  carbon  ra- 
tio is  practically  the  same,  being  4.4  iii  one  case  and  4.6  in 
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the  other  case  ; the  fact  that  tlie  tirst  sample  contains  as 
innch  as  13  per  cent,  of  ash  and  the  second  only  about  9 ^ler 
cent.,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  classification  of  the  coal, 
since  the  ash  in  all  methods  of  chemical  classification  based 
upon  composition  is  considered  an  accidental  impurity. 
The  difference  between  the  Meylert  coal  and  the  Jackson 
coal,  however,  jiroves  veiA"  decidedly  one  fact  ; that  is,  that 
the  coal  contained  in  bed  A is  of  variable  composition,  the 
carbon  ratio  being  greater  at  one  locality  than  at  another. 
This  is  not  an  nnnsnal  occurrence,  since  explorations  con- 
ducted not  only  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields,  but  in 
foreign  fields,  have  shown  that  no  one  coal-bed  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a fixed  composition  as  far  as  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  fixed  and  volatile  hydro  carbons  are  concerned, 
although,  in  some  instances,  a coal-bed  may  have  an  un- 
changeable composition  over  a greater  area  than  in  other 
cases.  In  the  case  of  bed  A,  in  the  Bernice  field,  the  car- 
bon ratio  in  a distance  of  less  than  a nnle  and  a half  is 
found  to  change  from  4,4  to  8.4. 

Description  of  Coal-bed  D. 

The  principal  economic  interest  which  is  attached  to  this 
portion  of  the  Loyalsock  field  is  the  existence  here  of  a 
valuable  workable  semi-anthracite  coal-bed.  The  bed  oc- 
curs under  geological  conditions  similar  to  those  whicli  gen- 
erally obtain  throughout  the  bitumiuous  regions  of  the 
State,  but  the  coal  has  a composition  which  of  itself  would 
entitle  it  to  rank  higher  in  the  trade  than  some  of  the  softer 
coals  mined  from  the  antliracite  region  proper  ; yet  the 
Bernice  coal  has  the  physical  properties  and  structure  of 
many  of  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  beds,  and  is  itself 
underlaid  by  a bituminous  bed.  This  antliracite  bed  has  been 
explored  and  extensive!}^  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Bernice. 
The  area  under  which  this  coal-bed  is  supposed  to  lay  is 
shown  by  the  darkest  shade  on  the  accompanying  map,  (see 
Atlas  of  Annual  Report,)  and  the  area  of  the  bed  which  is 
worked  is  shown  by  a map  of  the  mine  placed  in  its  proper 
position  relative  to  the  surrounding  topograi)hical  features. 

There,  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Bernice  coal- 
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l)eds  are  the  true  geological  reiireseiitatives  of  the  Lykens 
Yalley  coal-beds  which  are  found  in  the  Pottsvilie  Conglom- 
erate No.  XII,  generally  throughout  the  anthracite  region, 
but  which  are  most  favorably  known  from  their  occurrence 
in  the  L\dvens  Valley  district, at  the  Avestern  end  of  the 
Southern  anthracite  held,  where  they  are  found  with  their 
maximum  thickness  and  purity  and  have  been  extensivel}^ 
mined.  The  identitA"  of  the  Bernice  beds  Avith  the  Lykens 
Valley  beds  is  a matter  of  more  importance  to  geologists 
than  to  the  coal  trade  and  coal  consumers,  since,  in  a dis- 
tance of  hh  miles  between  the  Lykens  ValleA^  and  Bernice 
coal-lields,  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  coals  to  have 
changed  their  characters  as  far  as  their  value  as  a fuel  is 
concerned  than  that  their  characteristics  in  this  respect 
should  remain  the  same. 

In  the  main  gangway  of  the  old  Jackson  mine,  200  feet 
west  from  the  property  line  separating  the  Jackson  estate 
from  the  property  of  the  State  Line  and  Sullivan  Railroad 
Company,  the  folloAving  section  was  measured  of  Bed  B: 


Sandstone  roof. 

Coal,  top  bench, 3'  4" 

Bony  coal  and  slate, 0'  8'' 

Coal,  middle  bench, 1'  i" 

Slate  and  bony  coal, 1'  0" 

Coal, 0'  5" 

Sandy  slate,  .......  0'  5'' 

Coal,  bottom  bench,  ,4'  0" 

Fire-clay  floor. 

Total  coal, 9'  1'' 


The  bottom  bench,  Avhich  is  4 feet  thick  in  the  above  sec- 
tion, has  a thickness  of  5 feet  about  300  feet  Avest  of  Avhere 
this  section  was  measured. 

Near  the  Jackson  air  shaft  the  following  section  of  bed 
B was  measured  : 


Gray  slaty  shale  roof, 2'  0" 

Coal,  top  bench,  4'  0" 

Slate  and  coal,  .0'  9" 

Coal,  middle  bench, 1'  2" 

Slate  and  bony  coal,  1'  3' 


*The  Lykens  Valley  district  includes  the  Brookside  colliery. 
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Coal, 0'  4" 

Sandy  slate 0'  3" 

Coal,  bottom  bench, 3'  10  ' 

Fire-clay  floor, 4'  O'' 


Total  coal,  9'  4" 


At  a point  a short  distance  from  opening  Xo.  5 the  same 
bed  measured  as  follows  : 


Sandstone  roof. 

C}al,  top  beach,  3'  0" 

Slate,  1'  0' 

Coal,  middle  bench, 1'  3" 

Slate  and  bony  coal, 2'  0" 

Coal, 3'  10" 


Total  coal, 8'  1" 


These  three  sections  of  the  Jackson  mine  nre  sufficient  to 
show  that  although  the  individual  portions  of  the  coal-bed 
are  subject  to  local  variations,  as  to  thickness,  yet  the  thick- 
ness of  coal  at  any  part  of  the  mine  is  sufficiently  great  to 
make  the  bed  a valuable  one  for  practical  operations. 

No  analysis  was  made,  bj^  the  Survey,  of  tlie  coal  from 
this  mine;  the  character  of  the  coal,  however,  is  such  that 
no  marked  variations  woidd  be  found  between  its  composi- 
tion and  that  taken  from  the  larger  mine  to  the  east. 

Accompanying  the  topographical  map  of  the  Loyalsock 
basin  is  published  a map  of  the  mines,  drawn  to  a scale  of 
800  feet  to  1 inch,  and  brought  up  to  the  last  surveys  made 
by  Mr.  P.  E.  Alden,  in  February,  1884.  This  map  was 
examined  by  Mr.  Clarence  14.  Claghorn,  the  present  min- 
ing engineer  of  the  State  Line  and  Sullivan  14.  K.  Co.,  in 
November,  188.0.  Although  during  the  interval  between 
these  two  dates  probably  as  much  as  120,000  tons  of  coal 
had  been  shipped  from  this  mine,  no  great  extension  had 
been  made  of  the  mine  workings  beyond  those  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map. 

A number  of  sections  have  been  measured  of  coal-bed  B, 
in  this  mine.  At  a point  300  feet  south  from  the  mouth 
of  Mine  No.  3,  the  bed  measured  as  follows: 
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Coarse  sandstone  roof. 

Coa?,  top  bench, 3'  0” 

Fire-ciay,  2'  6'' 

Coal,  middle  bench, 1'  6" 

Slate,  !'■  1" 

Coal,  0'  4" 

Very  hard  sandy  tire-clay, 0'  3" 

Coal,  bottom  bench, 4'  0" 

Fire-clay  floor, 4'  0" 


Total  coal, 8'  10" 


In  some  places  in  this  mine  tlie  lire-clay  nnderlyino-  the 
bottom  bench  has  been  proved  to  be  more  than  10  feet  thick. 

In  portions  of  the  Jackson  mine  and  the  State  Line  and 
Snllivaii  R.  R.  Co.’s  mine,  the  bottom  and  top  benches  of 
the  coal-bed  are  so  far  separated  that  they  are  mined  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  About  800  feet  south-east  of 
the  point  where  the  above  section  was  measured,  the  toji 
and  middle  benches  are  7 feet  apart,  but  about  200  feet 
farther  east  from  this  latter  iioint  the  top  and  middle 
benches  are  11  feet  apart.  When  the  top  and  middle 
benches  separate,  the  interval  between  the  bottom  and  mid- 
dle bench  also  thickens  and  the  middle  bench  becomes  so 
far  removed  from  the  bottom  bench  that  it  cannot  be  mined 
with  it. 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Claghorn,  in  November,  1885,  reported 
that  the  bottom  and  top  benches,  at  a point  1400  feet  south 
of  the  month  of  opening  No.  1,  were  17  feet  apart. 

A bore-hole  was  drilled  about  1000  feet  south  of  east  of 
opening  No.  1,  the  record  of  which  is  reported  as  follows  : 

Surface,  1866'  above  tide. 


1.  Sandstone, 30'  0" 

2.  Coal, 3'  0" 

3.  Slate, IP  0" 

4.  Fire-clay, 20'  0 ' 

5.  Slate,  4'  0" 

6.  Fire-clay, 10'  0" 

7.  Coal,  1'  3" 

8.  Slate,  2'  0" 

' 9.  Fire-clay, 9'  O'' 

10.  Coal, 5'  0" 


95'  3" 
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Strata  Nos.  2,  7,  and  10  in  tliis  section  are  supposed  to 
represent  tiie  top,  middle,  and  bottom  benches  of  coal-bed 
B.  In  drift  No.  G the  following  section  of  the  bed  was 
measured : 


Coarse  ferruginous  sandstone  roof, 15'-(- 

Coal, 0'  9'- 

Slate, 0'  2" 

Coal, 4'  5" 

Fire-clay  floor. 

Total  coal, 5'  2" 


The  elevation  of  the  mouth  of  opening  No.  G is  1877.5 
feet  above  tide. 

At  a i)oint  indicated  on  the  map,  about  1100  feet  south- 
east of  Stroud  and  Ackley’s  saw-mill,  a shaft  was  sunk  to 
the  bottom  bench.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  shaft  is 
1911. IG  feet  above  tide.  The  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the 
coal  is  unknofvn,  but  it  would  probably  be  about  1881.5  feet 
above  tide.  It  would  therefore  aiipear  that  the  coal-bed 
dips  from  both  this  opening  and  the  shaft  opening  near  the 
saw-mill,  toward  No.  G drift.  The  coal-bed  also  dips  from 
the  mouth  of  this  drift  towards  its  face  ; in  consequence, 
no  mining  has  been  carried  on  at  this  point,  since  the  drift 
goes  below  water-level.  It  is  reported  that  the  shaft  to  the 
bottom  bench  was  11  feet  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bed 
being  about  5 feet,  the  coal  being  overlaid  by  sandstone. 

A drift  has  been  driven  on  a coal-bed  on  Pigeon  run,  lo- 
cated on  the  map  at  an  elevation  of  1902.5  feet  above  tide. 
This  drift  had  fallen  shut  when  it  was  visited,  but  it  was  re- 
ported that  8 feet  of  coal  had  been  opened.  It  is  probable 
that  this  opening  was  made  in  the  bottom  bench  of  the 
coal-bed. 

Although  considerable  exploration  work  will  have  to  be 
done  before  it  can  be  stated  wdtli  certainty  the  area  in  the 
Bernice  basin  underlaid  by  coal,  or  the  average  thickness  of 
coal-beds  which  can  be  mined  under  this  area,  yet  the  facts 
which  are  at  hand  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the  rate  of 
minmg  carried  on  in  the  past  tliere  is  sufficient  coal  in  this 
basin  to  last  for  many  years. 

No  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  Survey  as  to  the  area 
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wliicli  may  be  safely  assumed  to  contain  coal  of  a given 
thickness.  In  the  report  of  tlie  State  Line  and  Sullivan  E. 
E.  Co.,  of  December  1,  1885,  it  is  estimated  that  on  the 
property  of  this  company  alone  there  are  3000  acres  under- 
laid by  coal,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  this  area  there  is 
contained  20,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  coal  contained  under  each  acre  will  aver- 
age about  10,000  tons,  making  a total  of  30,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  total  amount  it  is  computed  that  20,000,000  tons  can  be 
brought  out  of  the  mines,  4,000,000  out  of  that  portion  of 
the  property  at  present  opened,  with  necessary  gangways, 
etc.,  and  the  remaining  16,000,000  tons  in  the  area  that  is 
at  present  untouched.  These  tignres  are  stated  under  the 
autliority  of  the  comjiany  and  no  comment  can  l)e  made  in 
regard  to  them,  since  the  Survey  has  made  no  special  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject. 

Gomijosition. 

The  coal  from  the  Bernice  basin  is  probably  more  marked 
than  any  other  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  having  the 
structure  and  jiliysical  appearance  of  a bituminous  coal  and 
tlie  composition  of  an  anthracite  coal. 

The  high  percentage  of  fixed  carbon  in  this  coal,  the  small 
amount  of  gas  which  is  evolved  upon  heating,  and  the  non- 
coking properties  of  the  coal  render  it  an  unsatisfactory  fuel 
to  bitundnous  consumers. 

Not  until  the  Geological  Survey  had  made  numerous  an- 
alyses of  the  Bernice  coal,  and  had  shown  that  it  imssessed 
a composition  which  rvould  entitle  it  to  be  called  an  anthra- 
cite more  than  some  of  the  softer  anthracites  mined  from 
the  western  part  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  until  the 
operators  had  designed  a mechanical  metliod  of  preparing 
the  coal,  and  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  prejudice  of 

the  coal  trade  and  consumers  asainst  the  coal  which  thev 

«/ 

had  always  been  disposed  to  regard  as  bituminous  and  not 
anthracite,  was  the  coal  rated  the  trade  either  as  a com- 
peting fuel  of  the  soft  anthracites  or  as  a specialty. 

The  free-burning  character  of  this  coal,  the  property  it 
possesses  of  continuing  to  burn  under  conditions  in  wdnch 
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lires  made  of  other  coals  would  go  out,  the  easy,  comjdete 
combustion  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal,  and  the  open  like  ten- 
dency of  the  ash,  which  results  from  combustion,  and 
which  seldom  has  a tendency  to  clinker,  renders  the  coal  a 
desirable  fuel. 

Many  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  this  coal 
have  already  been  published  in  Mr.  Platt’s  Report  GG,  on 
the  Bernice  Coal-basin,  and  in  Mr.  McCreath’s  Second  Re- 
port of  Progress  of  the  Laboratoi'y  of  the  Survey,  Report 
MM.  These  are  reproduced  here  for  comparison,  together 
with  additional  analyses  made  by  Mr.  McCreath  in  Novem- 
ber, ISSo. 

“ Specimens  of  the  three  benches  of  coal  in  bed  fC  bs 
mined  at  Bernice,  were  forwarded  to  the  Laboratoi'y  of  the 
Survey  for  aualj^sis.  They  yielded  as  follows  (A.  S.  Mc- 
Creath), taking  the  general  average  of  all  the  benches  to- 
gether as  they  are  sliij^ped  to  market. 

“ The  coal  is  bright,  shining,  compact,  and  shows  consid- 
erable charcoal  and  iron  pyrites.” 

Water,  1.295 

Volatile  matter,  8. 100 

Fixed  carbon,  83.314 

Sulphur,  . 1.031 

Ash, 6.230 


100. 000 


Color  of  ash. 
Carbon  ratio. 


Of  course  it  makes  no  coke,  but  is  a true  aniliraclte,  and 
the  above  analysis  represents  fairly  the  character  of  the 
coal  as  furnished  in  quantities  from  the  Bernice  mines. 

On  analyzing  separately  the  coal  from  the  three  benches 
the  result  was  as  follows  : 

“The  coal  is  generally  very  tirni  and  compact  ; it  has  a 
deep  black  shining  luster  and  is  seamed  with  bright  crys- 
talline coal.  It  carries  considerable  mineral  charcoal  in 
thin  partings,  and  shows  only  a small  amount  of  iron 
pyrites,  existing  generally  in  thin  scales.  The  coal  from 
the  top  bench  has  a seam  of  grayish-black  cannel  like  coal 
running  through  it  ; but  the  other  specimens  seem  almost 
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free  from  this.  The  coal  does  not  coke  and  yields  gases 
which  burn  with  a very  feebly  Inminons  flame.” 

The  top  bench  of  coal  yields  : 


Water,  1.840 

Volatile  matter, 9.835 

Fixed  carbon, 76.788 

Sulphur,  .647 

Ash, 10.890 


100.000 


Color  of  ash, cream. 

Carbon  ratio, 1:7.8 


Tills  coal  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  coal  yielded  by  the 
middle  and  lower  benches,  but  is  not  quite  equal  to  them  in 
quality,  as  it  carries  more  ash. 

The  middle  bench  yields  : 


Water,  1. 800 

Volatile  matter, 9. 650 

Fixed  carbon, 82.373 

Sulphur,  .622 

Ash, 5. 555 


100. 000 


Color  of  ash, gray. 

C^arbon  ratio, 1:  8. 5 


This  is  the  purest  coal  of  the  mine. 
The  lower  bench  yields  : 


Water,  2. 220 

Volatile  matter, 9. 405 

Fixed  carbon, 81.267 

Suljihur, . 618 

Ash, 6.490 


100. 000 


Color  of  ash cream. 

Carbon  ratio, 1:  8. 6 


“This  coal  is  up  to  or  beyond  the  average  character  of 
the  whole  bed,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  carries  a little 
more  water  than  either  of  the  upper  benches. 

Cannel  slate  lay er . Mr.  McCreath  made  an  analysis  of 
the  grayish  black  cannel-like  coal  layer,  running  through 
the  top  bench  of  coal.  It  should  more  properly  be  called 
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the  cannel  slate  layer,  tliongh  the  expression  cannel  slate 
scarcely  applies  to  one  containing  so  small  a iiroportion  of 
volatile  matter. 

The  grayish-black  cannel-like  coal  yields  : 


Water, 1.950 

Volatile  matter,  9.030 

Fixed  carbon,  63.795 

Sulphur, 583 

Ash, 24.642 


100. 000 

Color  of  ash, cream. 

Carbon  ratio, 1:7.0 


Taking  the  average  of  the  analyses  of  the  coals  from  the 
three  benches,  it  Avill  compare  with  the  analysis  of  the 
average  rnn  of  the  mine  thus  : 


Average  of 

Average  run 

the  benches. 

of  mine. 

■Water,  

1.953 

1.295 

Volatile  matter, 

9.630 

8.100 

Fixed  carbon, 

80.143 

83. 344 

Sulphur, 

029 

1.031 

Ash, 

7.645 

6.230 

100.000 

100.000 

Carbon  ratio, 

1 ^ 

00* 

1:  10.2 

It  is  curious  how  marked  is  the  difference  in  the  xiercent- 
age  of  water  and  volatile  matters.  Yariations  and  errors 
may  be  looked  for  in  analyses  of  specimens  from  coal  mines, 
however  careful  may  have  been  the  selection  of  the  speci- 
mens. It  should  be  mentioned  here,  however.  That  the 
average  sample  was  selected  in  1876,  while  the  three  sam- 
ples from  the  different  benches  were  taken  in  1878,  and  the 
character  of  the  coal  may  have  changed  as  the  mine  was 
worked  forward.  The  analyses  taken  together,  however, 
establish  clearly  enough  the  general  character  of  the  coal ; 
and  it  is  a very  remarkable  one.” 

“Leaving  ont  the  accidental  impurities,  and  counting 
only  the  ignitable  constituents  of  the  fnel,  we  have : 
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Fixed  carbon, 91.142 

Volatile  matter,  8. 858 

100. 00 

Proportion  of  volatile  matter  to  fixed  carbon, 1 : 10.289 


“But  wliile  the  Bernice  coal  from  bed  B is  thus  clearly 
an  anthracite,  according  to  the  trade  classitication,  and  a 
semi-anthracite,  according  to  the  classitication  suggested  in 
this  report,  and  is  used  for  exactly  the  same  purposes  and 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  Pennsylvania  anthracite  coals, 
yet  in  its  appearance  and  structure  it  ditfers  much  from 
them.” 

“It  has  a dull  luster,  instead  of  the  well  known  shining- 
luster  of  the  other  anthracites,  and  it  entirely  lacks  the 
conchoidal  fracture  which  is  possessed  by  every  other  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite.” 

“ So  different  is  it  in  physical  structure  that  it  cannot  be 
passed  through  an  ordinary  anthracite  breaker.  (See  Re- 
port GGr,  page  183.)  Such  a breaker  would  so  crush  it  as 
to  leave  little  beside  slack  and  pea  coal.” 

“About  one  and  a half  miles  east  of  Bernice,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1945  feet  above  tide,  Mr.  Woodward,  former  super- 
intendent of  the  mines,  drifted  on  a coal-bed  sufficiently  far 
to  make  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  the  bed  and  to 
secure  specimens  for  analysis.  A section  of  the  bed  is  as 
follows : 


Coal,  top  bench,  1'  3" 

Slate  and  tire-clay,  6'  0" 

Coal,  bottom  bench, 3'  8" 


Total  coal, 4'  11"  ” 


Thirty  feet  of  sandstone  overlies  this  bed  and  the  floor  is 
composed  of  fire-clay.  Specimens  were  collected  from  each 
coal  bench  and  analyzed  separately  by  Mr.  McCreath. 

“ Top  bench.." — The  coal  has  a dull,  dead  luster;  it  is  very 
soft  and  crumbling,  and  has  a somewhat  shaly  appearance, 
with  laminated  structure.  The  gases  burn  with  a feebly 
luminous  flame,  but  the  coal  does  not  yield  a coke. 
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Water, 7.930 

Volatile  matter, 21.410 

Fixed  carbon, 54.099 

Sulphur, .551 

Ash, 16. 010 

100. 000 

Color  of  ash, cream. 

Carbon  ratio, 1 : 2. 5 

^'•Bottom  IjencliB — The  coal  is  deep  black,  hard  and  brit- 
tle: 

Water,  2.910 

Volatile  matter, 11.780 

Fixed  carbon, 81.672 

Sulphur,  .598 

Ash 3.040 


100.000 


Color  of  ash, cream. 

Carbon  ratio 1:  6.9 


The  analyses  of  the  coals  of  this  basin  already  described 
have  shown  some  curious  features,  but  none  so  confiictiug 
as  the  two  analj^ses  given  above. 

In  the  first  place,  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  coal  from 
the  top  bench  is  nnnsnally  large,  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  bench  below,  separ- 
ated from  it  by  only  C feet  of  slate  and  fire-clay. 

The  carbon  ratio. — Throwing  out  the  accidental  impuri- 
ties, and  counting  only  the  ignitable  constituents,  we  have 
for  the  top  bench  : 

Fixed  carbon, 71.646  1 „ ^27 

Volatile  matter, 28.354  ) 

100. 000 


But  for  the  bottom  bench  : 

Fixed  carbon, 87.394  \ g 

Vi  latile  matter, 12. 606  i 

100. 000 


That  is,  according  to  the  usual  classification,  the  upper 
31 
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bench  is  a bituminous  coal,  and  the  lower  bench  an  anthra- 
cite. 

From  another  opening  in  the  top  bench  of  this  curious 
coal-bed,  specimens  were  taken  for  anal3^sis,  on  wliich  Mr. 
McCreath  reports  thus  : 

“It  was  very  wet  when  taken  out  of  the  box.  The  first 
analj^sis  represents  it  in  tliis  condition.  On  exj)osure  to  the 
air  of  tlie  laboratory  for  16  hours  it  loses  8 per  cent,  of 
Avater,  and  this  amount  is  not  materially  changed  after  30 
hours  exposure.  The  second  analysis  represents  the  coal 
after  it  had  been  air-dried  for  10  hours. 

“The  coal  is,  for  the  most  jiart,  in  fine  powder.  It  has  a 
dull,  dead  luster,  with  a somewhat  shaly  apiiearance.  It  is 
very  soft  and  crumbling,  and  has  the  same  general  charac- 
ter of  the  coal  from  the  top  bench,  (previously  analyzed,) 
see  Report  MM,  page  94,  analysis  No.  938.  The  gases  burn 
Avith  a non-luminous  flame,  but  the  coal  does  not  coke  at 
all.  As  usual,  it  re-absorbs  Avater  very  rapidly,  just  like 
the  other  Bernice  coal. 

“ The  analj-'ses  are  as  folloAvs  : 

Wet  coal.  Air-dried 


coal. 

AA^ater,  at  225°  F., 

15.060 

7.080 

Volatile  matter, . . 

22.680 

24.816 

Fixed  carbon, 

50  993 

55.796 

Sulphur, 

372 

.407 

Ash, 

10.895 

11.921 

100.000 

100.000 

Color  of  ash, redd isli  gray. 

Carbon  ratio, 1:  2.24” 

From  a personal  examination  of  this  opening  and  its  sur- 
roundings it  is  believed  that  this  coal-bed  is  a part  of  bed 
B,  although  the  certain  identification  of  the  bed  is  not  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  beyond  question. 

Analyses  made  in  November,  1885,  of  the  Bernice  coal, 
are  as  follows  : 
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Sj>ecimens 
1,  2,  and  3. 


Water  at  2120  F., .970 

Volatile  matter,  9.969 

Fixed  carbon, 81.236 

Sulphur, 1.274 

Ash, 6.545 


100.000 


Color  of  ash, reddish  gray. 

Carbon  ratio, 1:  8,15 

Specimen  Xo.  2 contains  more  snlplini’  than  either  Xos. 
1 or  3. 

Specimen  Specimen 


A'o.  4- 

Xo.  5. 

Water  at  2120  F., 

654 

.650 

Volatile  matter, 

9.405 

Fixed  carbon, 

79.265 

83.691 

Sulphur, 

.909 

Ash,  

9.915 

5.345 

100.000 

100.000 

Color  of  ash, 

gray. 

Carbon  ratio, 

1:  8.898 

Specimen  Xo.  1 was  composed  of  3 separate  specimens  of 
coal,  which  were  collected  from  the  top,  middle,  and  bot- 
tom benches  of  bed  B,  in  mine  Xo.  3,  about  Got)  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  drift.  At  the  point  where  the  coals  com- 
posing these  specimens  were  collected,  the  top  bench  was  3 
feet  thick,  the  middle  bench  was  V 3"  thick,  and  the  bot- 
tom bench  was  3'  6"  thick. 

Specimen  Xo.  4 was  collected  from  the  bottom  bench  of 
bed  B,  at  the  face  of  Brown's  gangway,  Xovember  G,  1885. 
Specimen  Xo.  5 was  collected  from  the  tox)  bench  of  bedB, 
at  the  face  of  Hayes'  gangway,  Xovember  G,  1885. 

All  these  coals  yield  gases  which  buriiAvith  a feebly  lum- 
inous tiame,  and  they  have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to 
form  a coherent  coke.  Mr.  McCreath  in  remarking  on  these 
sxiecimens  at  the  time  they  were  analyzed  by  him  (it  was 
not  known  to  him  where  they  came  from,)  says  : “ While 

they  look  very  much  like  an  ordinary  bituminous  coal,  they 
are  undoubtedly  soft  anthracite  in  their  comxiositioti.  They 
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burn  freely  without  clinker,  and  for  steam  and  domestic 
purposes  they  may  lie  considered  as  a first-class  fuel.” 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Sullivan  County  coals  are  so  re- 
markable that  they  were  the  subject  of  a special  investiga- 
tion by  Mr.  McCreath.  Mr.  McCreath  refers  to  these  analy- 
ses* as  follows  : 

“ They  are  comparatively  dry-looking  coals,  jmt  they  all 
contain  an  nnnsnally  large  percentage  of  water.  After  being 
thoroughly  dried  at  225°  F.,  and  then  exposed  to  the  ordi- 
nary atmosphere,  they  absorb  water  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that  in  a few  hours  they  have  re-absorbed  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  water  originally  present,  and  this 
amount  is  not  materially  increased  b}^  longer  exposure. 

The  following  experitnents  were  made  with  specimen  No, 
803,  containing  4 13  per  cent,  water  : 


On  drying,  at  225°  F.,  the  coal  loses, 4.13  per  cent. 

“ “ 245°  P.,  “ “ the  same. 

“ “ 260°  F , “ “ 4.19  per  cent. 

“ “ 3400  F.,  “ “ 4.50  per  cetit. 

“ “ 460°  F.,  “ “ 4.69  per  cent. 

At  a dull  red  heat, 12.59  per  cent. 


‘‘But  in  all  these  experiments  the  amount  of  water  re- 
absorbed after  exposure  for  a few  hours  to  the  ordinary  at- 
mosphere, remains  practically  constant ; that  is,  the  coal 
re-absorbs  about  2.48  i)arts  of  water,  and  this  property  of 
absorbing  water  is  not  destroyed  even  after  all  tlie  volatile 
matters  have  been  driven  off  by  heat.  These  2.48  parts  of 
water  might,  therefore,  be  termed  water  of  coustitution^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  water  — 1.65  iiarts  — li/jgroscopic 
'moisture  of  pit  water.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this 
latter  amount  of  water  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
average  percentage  found  in  the  general  run  of  the  coals 
from  this  basin. 

“ In  order  to  ascertain  whether  tlie  total  absorption,  was 
due  to  water,  the  following  experiment  was  made  : A por- 
tion of  the  coal  was  put  into  a flask,  and,  after  being  thor- 
oughly dried,  the  whole  was  weighed  ; the  ffask  was  then 
tightly  fitted  wdth  a chloride  of  calcium  tube  (to  prevent 
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the  absorption  of  water)  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ordi- 
nary atmosphere  for  twelve  hours.  It  was  apain  weighed, 
but  no  appreciable  increase  in  weight  was  noticed.  It  was 
now  allowed  to  stand  for  a few  hours  without  the  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  attached,  and  when  again  weighed  it  ivas 
found  that  a considerable  increase  in  weight  had  taken 
place,  evidently  due  to  the  absorption  of  water.  This  ]irop- 
erty  of  absorbing  water  with  such  remarkable  rapidity  has 
been  noticed  in  only  a very  few  cases. 

“These  coals  yield  quite  a large  percentage  of  volatile 
matters,  which  burn  with  a very  feehly  luml}u)u.^  flame  \ 
but  not  one  of  them  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  form  a 
coherent  coke.  And  in  this  respect,  also,  they  differ  from 
most  of  the  other  coals  examined.  It  seems  safe,  there- 
fore, to  assume  tliat  they  resnlt  from  a pecidiar  kind  of 
vegetation,  deficient  in  illuminating  hydro-carbons,  and 
different  in  n)any  respects  from  that  forming  the  great  bulk 
of  tile  bituminous  coals  of  this  State. 

“Another  very  interesting  point  may  here  be  noted.  In 
the  coal  opening,  one  and  a half  miles  east  of  Bernice,  (an- 
alysis Nos.  938  and  939,)  we  find  in  the  same  mine,  separ- 
arated  from  each  other  by  only  six  inches  of  slate,  a bitu- 
minous coal  (upper  bencli)  with  a fuel  latio  of  1 ; 2.52,  and 
a semi-anthracite  (lower  bench)  with  a carbon  l atio  of  1:  C.93. 
Or,  taking  the  sum  of  the  volatile  combustible  matters  and 
fixed  carbon  as  100,  we  have  the  ignitible  comstituents  in 
the  following  proportions: 

Upper  bench.  Bottom  bench. 

Volatile  combustible  matters,  , . . 28.36  12.61 

Fixed  carbon, 71.64  87.39 

100.00  100.00 

The  existence  of  a bituminous  coal-bed  in  tlie  Bernice 
field,  or  a bituminous  bench  of  a coal-bed  composed  of  sev- 
eral benches  where  all  but  one  may  be  anthracite,  can  have 
no  practical  bearing  upon  the  composition  or  classification 
of  the  coal  which  the  State  Line  and  Sullivan  R.  R.  Co.  are 
at  present  mining,  since  all  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  the  coal  which  has  been  shipped  to  market  from 
the  Bernice  basin  prove  that  it  is  an  anthracite  coal. 
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Notes  on,  the  Melioopany  Coal-field. 

While  Mr.  E.  B.  Harden  was  surveying  tlie  Sullivan 
county  i)art  of  this  area.,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill  made  a recon- 
noisance  of  its  eastern  end  witli  a view  to  the  extension  of 
the  Survey  eastward  into  Wyoming  county.  This  recon- 
noisance  was  commenced  at  Mehoopany,  August  27,  1883. 

The  contact  of  Catskill  (IX)  with  Chemung  (VIII)  is  at 
the  moutli  of  the  Mehoopany  creek.  The  elevation  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  H.  R.  station  at  Mehoopany  is  634.5  feet 
above  ride. 

Forkston  is  five  miles  up  tlie  creek,  at  the  forks  of  the 
north  and  south  branches,  and  about  120  feet  higher,  ap- 
proximately 750  feet  above  tide. 

Massive  conglomerate  rocks  horizontally  cap  the  mount- 
ains. In  this  neighborhood  no  ravines  descend  the  north 
face  (.if  the  mountain  into  the  valley  of  the  North  branch, 
all  the  streams  of  the  mountain  plateau  flow  south  and 
east,  cutting  down  into  the  South  branch.  This  of  itself 
shows  a gentle  dip  of  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  towards 
the  south,  the  North  branch  cutting  eastward  against  the 
basset  edge  of  the  stratification. 

That  there  is  a gentle  south-west  fall  of  the  mountain 
rocks  is  sliown  by  the  fact  tliat  the  coal  crops  on  the  Forks- 
ton mountain  are  higher  than  those  of  Bernice,  in  Sullivan 
county. 

Up  the  South  brancli,  about  a mile  above  Forkston,  is 
Squire  Sjiaulding’s  house. 

The  easternmost  coal  opening  (No.  1)  is  about  half  a mile 
from  Squire  Spaulding’s  house,  on  the  crest  of  the  mount- 
ain west  of  the  South  branch. 

Another  coal  opening  (No.  2)  (F.  Chrisman)  is  on  the 
mountain  crest  between  Stony  brook  and  Spring  brook. 
Here  a gangway  has  been  driven  390  feet,  and  a nninber  of 
breasts  have  been  turned.  The  operatcu’s  report  1000  tons 
mined. 

The  bed  is  quite  regular,  thus: 


Ashburner.']  bernice  coal-basin,  chap.  xr. 
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At  mouth : 


Top,  massive  conglomerate. 

Coal, 2'  10" 

Bone, 0'  7" 

Fire-clay, 4'  4" 

260  feet  in  the  gangway : 

Top,  massive  conglomerate. 

Fire-clay, 0'  5" 

Coal, 3'  2" 

Bone, 0 6" 

Bottom,  fire-clay. 


Section  of  the  bed  at  face,  390  feet  from  the  mouth  : 

Top,  massive  conglomerate. 

Coal, 2'  6" 

Bone 0'  4" 

Bottom,  tire-clay. 

This  (No.  2)  Chrisman  opening  is  about  2100  feet  above 
tide,  or  more  than  200  feet  higher  tlian  the  lowest  coal-bed 
at  Bernice,  a good  argument  for  the  Chrisman  coal-bed  being 
above  the  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale,  No.  XI,  and  very  prob- 
ably in  the  body  of  the  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII. 

The  rise  of  the  measures  eastward  justifies  Professor 
AVhite  in  assigning  the  whole  of  AA^yoming  county  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  river  to  the  Catskill  formation.  No.  IX. 

Daddow’s  opening,  (No.  3,)  mentioned  by  Air.  Platt  in 
Report  of  Progress  GGr,  page  20.o,  is  at  the  west  end  of  this 
same  coal  area,  (between  Stony  and  Spring  brooks,)  where 
the  descent  is  westward  to  the  head  springs  of  the  Loyal- 
sock,  near  the  county  line.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  highest 
land  of  this  part  of  the  region. 

Daddow’s  opening  is  more  than  a mile  west  of  Chrisman’ s 
opening,  and  the  outcrop  is  continuous  between  them,  there 
being  another  opening  (No.  4)  on  the  coal  half  way  between 
them. 

Going  up  the  Alehoopany  south  branch  from  Forkston, 
five  large  brooks  descend  from  the  fiat  crest  of  the  very  high 
mountain  divide  between  it  and  Bowman’s  creek.  These 
are  in  order,  (going  south-west.)  Scouten  brook,  Cassen 
brook,  Henry  Lott  brook,  Somers  brook,  and  South  brook. 
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Scoiiten  brook  enters  the  sontli  branch  two  miles  south 
of  Forkston.  It.  descends  from  the  mountain  south-east  of 
Forkston. 

Coal  smut  is  reported  on  the  Polly  Elliott  and  William 
Hall  tracts  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Sconten  and  Cassan 
brooks,  bnt  nothino-  deiinite  is  known  about  it. 

At  the  head  of  the  Henry  Lott  brook  a very  higdi  summit 
commences  and  extends  south-^vestward,  past  the  head  of 
Somers  brook,  to  the  head  of. South  brook.  Coal  is  said  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  these  three  brof)ks. 

The  divide  continues  on  south-west  across  the  "Wyoming 
county  south  line  into  Luzerne  county,  and  a sixth  large 
brook  descends  into  the  Mehoopany  south  branch  a mile 
or  more  higher  up  than  South  Iwook.  At  the  head  of  this, 
also,  coal  a|)pearances  are  reported. 

All  these  mountain-top  areas  are  faced  by  massive  con- 
glomerate, which  seems  to  be  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  cover  the  same  coal-bed,  whether  in  ivorkable  con- 
dition or  not  can  only  be  told  by  experiment. 

There  is  no  perceptible  dip,  although  very  careful  spirit- 
leveling W'Ould,  of  course,  show  that  the  horizontality  is 
not  perfect. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  westward  across  the  Sul- 
livan county  line  and  around  Lake  Ganoga.  The  rocks 
there  described  in  Report  GG  as  Pocono  sandstone,  Ho. 
X,  resemble  in  a marked  manner  the  rocks  capping  the 
mountain  \vest  of  Forkston,  which  seem  to  be  Pottsvillp 
Conglomerate,  No.  XII. 

There  are  two  conglomerates  in  these  areas,  both  spec- 
ially well  delined  on  Stony  brook  ; one  above  the  coal-bed, 
coarse  and  heavy  ; the  other  under  the  coal-bed,  less  coarse 
and  interleaved  with  sandstone  beds. 

Tlie  upper  or  roof  conglomerate  has  a tliickness  of  40  feet 
where  best  exposed.  The  lower  conglomerate  and  sand- 
stone mass  seems  to  be  from  250  to  300  feet  thick. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lo\ver  mass  is  seen  a little  coal  a few 
inches  thick. 

From  the  bottom  of  this  lower  mass  issue  chalybeate 
springs  depositing  bog  iron  ore.  This  was  a mark  by 
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which,  in  tlie  First  Geolooical  Survey  of  tiie  State,  the  top 
of  the  Maucli  Cliunlv  Red  Shale  formation,  No.  XL  and  the 
bottom  of  tlie  Pottsville  Conglomerate  formation.  No.  XII, 
were  always  recognized,  especially  in  sonth-western  Penn- 
sylvania along  Chestnut  Ridge  and  Laurel  Hill.  See  the 
reports  of  1837  to  1841. 

This  is  the  ]dace  of  the  iron  ore  bed  of  Somerset  county, 
the  Queen’s  Run  ore  of  Clinton  county,  and  the  Ralston 
ore  of  Lycoming  county,  etc. 

A solid  bed  of  ore  is  exposed  on  Pigeon  run,  near  Gan- 
oga  lake,  in  Sullivan  county,  in  this  situation,  and  again  on 
Ore  run,  where  Col.  Rickets  obtained  the  following  section  : 


Soft  yellow  and  whitish  shales, 10'  0" 

Ore,  bluish  and  greenish  gray, 0'  4" 

Slate,  greenish,  0'  3" 

Ore,  same  as  above,  1'  3 ' 

Slate,  greenish,  1'  0' 

Ore,  same  as  above, 1 7" 

Shale,  reddish,  5'  0" 

Ore,  same  as  above,  P 0 

Shale,  reddish 1'  0 


A section  (barometric)  taken  on  the  mountain  slope  de- 
scending Stony  and  Red  lirooks  to  the  Mehoopany  south 
branch,  shows  the  following  : 


Conglomerate  (roof  of  Chrisman’s  coal,)  visible 25'  0 

Coal  bed,  . . 3'  5 ' 

Interval  concealed,  . 100'  0 

Interval  to  where  red  wash  in  stream  stops, 50  0 

Sandstone  slaty  and  sandstone  yellow,  . 90'  0 

Conglomerate,  massive,  40  0" 

Red  shale  with  some  yellow  shale,  120  0 

Sandstone,  gray  and  yellow, . 30  0' 

Interval  concealed, 10'  0'' 

Red  shale, 3'  0" 

Interval  concealed, 30'  0" 

Sandstone,  greenish  gray 35'  0" 

Interval  concealed, 85'  O'' 

Occasional  slight  exposures  of  sandstone, 420  0 

Shale,  white, 3 0" 

Red  shale,  35'  0" 

Sandstone,  greenish  gray, 45'  0" 

Shale,  white,  O'  8" 

Red  shale, — — 
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We  have  here  the  following  series  : 

Conglomerate,  coarse,  heavy,  about 

Coal  bed. 

Shale,  red,  etc., 

Sandstone,  . 90  ) 

Conglomerate,  40  ' 

Red  shale,  . . 

Sandstone  and  soft  intervals,  

Red  shale, 

Sandstone,  

Red  shale, 


40' 

3' 

150' 

130' 

120' 

615 

35' 

45' 


In  other  words,  the  top  of  the  red  shale  mass  seems  to 
come  from  beneath  the  coal  and  just  under  the  lower  con- 
glomerate. The  question  is,  Is  this  No.  XI  or  is  it  No. 
IX? 

If  it  be  No.  IX,  the  Pocono  formation  No.  X is  repre- 
sented by  only  130  feet  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and 
the  Mauch  Chunk  Red  Shale  No.  XI  by  150  feet  of  soft 
interval  just  under  the  coal,  which  will  then  be  the  Camp- 
bell's Ledge  plant  bed  as  Mr.  White  supposes. 

But  if  it  be  No.  XI,  then  the  coal-bed  is  near  the  top  of 
the  conglomerate,  wdiich  will  then  be  about  300  feet  thick, 
as  it  is  all  through  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  Lesley’s  surveys  on  the  Towanda  mountain,  in 
Bradford  comity,  (not  more  than  20  miles  distant  to  the 
north-w^est,)  made  with  instruments  of  precision,  gave  the 
following  section ; 


Conglomerate  and  sandstone 60' 

Coal-bed 1' 

Sandstone,  , ...  80' 

Iron  ore  bed,  solid,  3' 

Sandstone,  . . 70' 

Red  shale  of  No.  XI  in  force, — 


The  creeks  in  the  Mehoopany  areas  generally  head  in  the 
sup[)osed  Pottsville  Conglomerate,  No.  XII,  cutting  their 
w'a3"  down  through  horizontal  measures  into  Catskill,  No. 
IX.  A series  of  carefully  measured  detailed  sections,  for 
comparison,  and  a good  topographical  map  of  the  North 
mountain  region,  would  throw  a great  deal  of  much  needed 
light  on  the  geology  of  this  region. 
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Report  on  the  Cornwall  Iron  Ore  Mines,  Lebanon  County. 


By  J.  P.  Lesley  and  E.  V.  d’Invilliers. 


These  niag’iietic  iron  ore  mines  are  situated  on  the  son  th- 
em border  of  Lebanon  county,  half  way  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  in  three  hills  standing 
in  front  of  the  Mesozoic  red  shale  and  sandstone  hill  coun- 
try of  northern  Lancaster,  overlooking  the  great  limestone 
plain  of  the  Lebanon  valley,  here  about  d miles  wide. 

The  three  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  t wo  branches 
of  Furnace  creek,  and  ranging  in  a west  south-west  direc- 
tion for  a distance  of  about  one  mile,  are  known  as  Big 
hill  at  the  east.  Middle  hill,  and  Grassy  hill  at  the  west ; 
the  elevation  of  their  summits  being,  in  round  numbers, 
I'espectively  900.  700,  and  700  feet  above  tide  ; and  that  of 
the  railroad  line  across  the  plain,  57.d.6  oj^posite  Middle 
hill  at  Cornwall,  and  471  at  Lebanon.* 

In  the  last  centiuy  these  hills  had  smoothly  I'ounded 
summits,  composed  of  weathered  ore,  of  great  imrity  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet  or  yards,  beneath  which  lay  the  mass 
of  ore  constituting  the  whole  body  of  each  hill,  now  exten- 
sively removed  by  open  quarry  work  down  to  water  level. 
But  the  quantity  of  ore  still  remaining  above  water  level 
is  greater  than  the  quantity  removed  ; and  at  several  points 
the  original  hill-top  surface-ore  has  been  left  untouched  ; 
while  beneath  water  level  the  ore  mass  is  known  (b}"  bor- 
ings) to  descend  to  a depth  exceeding  300  feet. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  uncovered  ore  mass  is  about 

* Photograph  plate,  opposite  page  491,  is  a view  of  a model  of  the  ( ornwall 
mine,  made  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Harden,  by  cutting  veneering  stuff  to  the  coutourlines 
of  Mr.  d’Invilliers’  map  of  the  mine,  and  tilling  the  steps  with  wax.  By  this 
method  the  upper  edge  of  each  veneer  represents  its  corresponding  contour 
line.  The  point  of  view  is  high  in  the  air  and  from  the  south.  The  view  of  Mr. 
Lehnaan’s  model,  described  in  foot-note  to  page  495,  exhibits  the  hills  as  they 
would  be  seen  from  the  north,  agiinst  a b ick  ground  of  Mesoz  )ic  hill  country. 

(491) 
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4400  feet ; its  breadth  in  Big  liill  400,  in  Middle  liill  800,  in 
Grass}^  hill  600;  and  its  estimated  total  area  is  nearly  63 
acres. 

The  north  brow  of  Middle  hill,  the  north  and  west  brow 
of  Grassy  hill,  and  the  north,  east,  and  south  brow  of  Big 
hill,  is  an  ontcrop  of  dolerite  trap,  the  hdlen  fragments  of 
which  cover  the  outside  steep  slopes.  The  steeply  sloping 
trap  dyke  is  exposed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  each  of  the 
two  gaps,  descending  from  the  hill  tops  to  water  level,  with 
an  apparent  width  of  about  100  feet.  Beneath  water  level 
the  traj)  dyke  is,  of  course,  continuous  from  the  east  end 
of  Big  hill  to  the  west  end  of  Grassy  hill,  wdiere,  bending 
towards  the  south-west  and  south,  it  disappears  beneath 
the  Mesozoic  highland.  The  ore-mass  lies  banked  against 
the  sloping  south  face  of  the  trap,  therefore  overlying  it 
and  abutting  against  it.  The  rocks  that  underlie  the  traji 
and  ontcrop  on  the  northern  slope  are  covered  with  a sheet 
of  fallen  trap  fragments  and  are  therefore  very  little  known. 

The  edge  of  the  ore-mass,  as  shown  by  the  map,  is  far 
from  being  a straight  line,  bnt  follows  the  irregular  course 
of  the  trap,  which  changes  several  times  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  showing  that  the  lava  forced  its  way  u])  through 
an  irregular  crack,  and  therefore  that  the  dyke  must  be 
of  different  widths  at  different  places.  Along  the  north 
side  of  Big  hill  the  line  of  trap  is  straight  S.  77°  W.  for 
800  feet ; then  straight  S.  62°  W.  down  the  nose  of  Big  hill, 
across  Fniuace  creek  valley  and  np  the  nose  of  Middle  hill, 
1400  feet;  then  at  a sharp  angle  N.  74°  W.  slightly  curving 
to  the  summit  of  Middle  hill,  500  feet  ; then  S.  60°  W.,  con- 
tinuing the  same  curve  down  the  west  slope.  500  feet;  then 
at  a sharp  angle  N.  81°  W.  straight  across  the  little  valley 
to  the  foot  of  Grassy  hill,  800  feet;  then  N.  55°  W.  u]i  to 
the  summit  of  Grassy  hill,  400  feet ; then  S.  65°  W.  along 
the  summit,  300  feet;  then  S.  10°  E.  to  the  forks  of  the 
Mt.  Hope  road,  500  feet ; then  turning  S.  W.  its  conrse  is 
not  known  ; 5200  feet  in  all,  following  the  devious  course 
of  the  dyke. 

The  course  of  the  trap  on  the  south  side  of  Big  hill  is 
S.  67°  W.  for  600  feet. 
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Big  hill  is  cut  off  from  tlie  Mesozoic  higlilnnds  to  the 
soutli  by  the  valley  of  Fmaiace  ci'eek,  wliich  heads  miles 
east  south-east  of  the  mine,  and  descends  from  a notch  in 
the  Dividing  ridge  (or  South  monntain,  as  it  is  improp- 
erly called)  through  which  the  Cornwall  and  Mt.  Hope 
railroad  passes,  the  summit  level  of  the  I’ailroad  in  the 
notch  being  845'  A.  T.  The  gi'adient  of  this  railroad  down 
the  valley  to  Cornwall  is  aliout  175'  to  the  mile,  and  its 
grade  level  at  the  mine,  in  front  of  the  superintendent’s 
office,  585'  A.  T.  Furnace  creek,  at  the  Weigh  house  on 
the  Cornwall  railroad,  is  about  570'  A.  T. 

Big  hill  summit  (north  side  of  the  mine)  is  870'  A.  T. ; the 
highest  point  of  trap  on  its  no'-th  side,  860'  A.  T. ; the  high- 
est point  of  trap  on  its  south  side,  850'  A.  T.  This  is 
almost  the  level  of  the  railroad  summit  grade  in  the  notch 
of  the  Dividing  ridge  at  the  head  of  Furnace  creek. 

The  Dividing  ridge  rises  to  about  1100'  A.  T.  east  of  the 
notch.  West  of  the  notch  it  rises  for  4 mile  to  1040'  A.  T., 
and  the  crest  runs  on  S.  77°  W.  at  about  this  elevation 
for  f mile  and  then  descends  into  another  slighter  notch, 
(960'  A.  T.,)  after  which  it  rises  again  to  1075' A.  T.,  and 
so  continues  westward  as  high  land  between  the  parallel 
valleys  of  Little  Chicques  creek  on  the  north  and  Chicques 
cieek  on  tlie  south  ; the  latter  heading  up  at  the  railroad 
notch  and  affording  an  avenue  for  the  railroad  down  grade 
towards  Mt.  Hope. 

The  Dividing  ridge  runs  at  a distance  of  about  a mile 
(5700')  south  of  the  ore  mine.  Its  northern  slope  is  broken 
by  a series  of  descending  gullies,  one  of  which  is  a deep  ra- 
vine by  which  Sadtler’s  run  descends  into  Furnace  creek  at 
a })oirit  1400  feet  south  of  the  ore  mine.  A side  branch  of 
Sadtler’s  run  comes  in  from  the  west,  and  between  tlie  two 
stands  an  isolated  knob  975'  A.  T.  This  knob  is  3200'  due 
south  of  the  ore  mine  (at  the  S.  AV.  corner  of  Middle  hill,) 
and  on  this  knob  Mr.  Gfrubb  has  recently  drilled  a bore- 
hole iGOO'i  deep  in  an  attenq)t  to  prove  the  southern  exten- 
sion of  the  ore.  The  futility  of  any  such  trial-hole  on  the 
flank  of  the  Dividing  ridge  will  be  explained  in  a future 
section  of  this  report. 
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North  of  the  west  branch  of  Sadtler's  run,  and  between 
it  and  tlie  ore  mine,  runs  another  ridge,  the  liighest  point 
of  which  is  2400'  south  of  the  west  end  of  the  ore  mine,  and 
its  elevation  1025'  A.  This  ridge  runs  from  Avest  to  east, 
and  ends  wdiere  Sadtler's  run  enters  Furnace  creek.  East 
of  Furnace  creek  there  is  no  distinct  ridge  to  represent  it 
for  a mile;  but  then  it  reappears  and  continues  eastward 
north  of  the  Dividing  ridge. 

Nortli  of  it,  and  800  feet  east  south-east  of  the  east  end  of 
Big  hill,  is  Sheep  hill,  separated  from  Big  hill  by  a notch, 
tlirough  which  the  spiral  railroad  ascends,  railroad  grade 
in  this  little  notch  being  775'  A.  T. 

Sheep  hill  has  a trend  N.  02°  E.,  nearh"  parallel  with 
that  of  the  ore  mine  and  with  that  of  the  Dividing  ridge, 
and  merges  eastward  intoamuch  higher  hill,  Templeman's, 
the  knob  of  which  is  sharp  and  985'  A.  T. 

Templeman's  knob  bears  N.  58°  E.  from  the  west  end 
crest  of  Sheep  hill,  distant  2800  feet.  It  bears  the  same 
(N.  58°  E. ) from  the  knob  before  described  as  overlooking 
the  west  end  of  the  ore  mine,  distant  from  Tem})leman’s 
knob  nearly  2 miles  (9200'.) 

I consider  this  strike  line  of  N.  58°  E.  thus  obtained  a very 
important  factor  in  any  discussion  of  the  geology  of  Corn- 
wall. It  helps  to  rectify  the  observations  of  dip  in  the  va- 
rious obscure  exposures  of  the  Mesozoic  strata,  giving  to 
them  a general  normal  dip  towards  N.  82°  W. 

The  strike  of  the  Dividing  ridge  west  of  the  railroad 
notch  is.  as  has  been  said,  N.  77°  E.,  and  this  is  about  the 
run  of  the  contour  lines  along  its  northern  flank,  and  also 
the  course  of  the  straight  water  line  of  Chicques  ci'eek. 
But  if  a line  of  several  miles  be  taken  along  the  Dividing 
ridge  the  normal  strike  is  seen  to  be  N.  67°  E. 

Most  of  the  features  thus  described  will  be  more  clearl}"  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  the  contour  line  map  accompanying 
this  report,  and  the  relief  view  of  the  model  of  the  same  terri- 
tory, constructed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Lehmau  from  data  contained 
on  that  maiD.*  (See  photograph  plate,  opposite  page  495. ) 


*The  model  has  the  same  scale  as  the  map,  400'=1",  and  was  built  up  in 
card-board  laj'ers  without  vertical  exaggeration,  each  laj'er  of  paper  represent- 
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In  spite  of  local  variations  (like  that  of  the  exposure  on 
the  railroad  about  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the  Miners 
village,  ascending  to  the  notch,  where  the  dip  seems  to  be 
N.  10°  E.)  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  Dividing  ridge 
country  of  Mesozoic  red  shale  and  sandstone  consists  of 
parallel  ridges  of  harder  outcrops  sexiarated  l)y  side  ravines 
of  softer  rocks,  all  dipping  north-westward,  or  north-north- 
westward towards  the  ore  mine  and  limestone  valley  of 
Lebanon  count\L  at  angles  varying  between  10°  and  20°. 

Now,  as  this  formation  belongs  to  a much  later  age  than 
the  Paheozoic  formations  of  the  Lebanon  valley  country, 
under  which  the  N.  N.  W.  dip  wmnld  carry  them  if  it  were 
continued,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  the  Mesozoic  dip 
stops  somewhere  ; that  it  stops  along  a line,  the  south  edge 
of  tlie  Lebanon  valley  limestone  country;  and  that  this 
line  is  the  line  of  a great  fault,  on  tlie  north  side  of  which 
the  older  limestones  are  thrown,  wp^  and  on  the  south  side 
of  which  the  newer  red  shales  are  thrnion  doionL 

It  will  be  shown  in  this  report  that  this  line  of  fault  must 
run  along  the  south  edge  of  the  Cornwall  ore  deposit ; that 
the  outburst  of  trap  is  a consequence  of  the  fault ; and  that 
the  Cornwall  ore-mass  owes  its  origin  to  and  has  had  its  size 
and  shape  determined  for  it  by  the  fault  and  the  trap  com- 
bined. 

In  describing  it,  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe,  first, 
the  range  of  trap  ; then  the  oi’e  mass  itself,  with  its  in- 
cluded limestone  beds;  then  the  exhibitions  made  by  the 
edge  of  the  Mesozoic  shales  ; then  the  surrounding  areas  of 
slate  and  limestone  of  the  Lebanon  valley,  so  far  as  their 
structural  relationships  can  be  made  out ; after  which  will 

ing  a vertical  height  of  10';  the  lowest  contour  being  630'  A.  T. ; the  highest, 
1075'  A.  T.  The  bottom  edge  of  each  sheet  conforms  to  the  corresponding 
contour,  the  edge  of  the  sheet  being  bevelled  back  to  the  contour  line  next 
above.  Tliis  method,  when  neatly  executed,  is  as  accurate  as  the  other,  and  is 
better  for  cross  section  and  railroad  location  work,  because  it  preserves  the 
contour  lining  of  the  map  on  the  surface  of  the  model.  The  area  represented 
by  this  model  is  about  6 square  miles  ; and  the  assumed  point  of  view  about 
5 miles  to  the  north  of  the  mine  and  2i  miles  in  the  air. 

*For  this  opinion,  and  everything  in  this  report  involving  the  theory  of  a 
downthrow  fault  between  the  New  Red  country  and  the  Valley  limestone  and 
Cornwall  ore  mass,  I only  am  responsible. — J.  P.  Lesley. 
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be  given  a description  of  tlie  mining  operations,  statistics 
of  yield,  etc.  ; and  finally  a liistoi'y  of  the  property,  com- 
piled from  the  records  of  the  courts. 


The  Cornwall  trap  rode. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  noi'thern  brow  and  present  sum- 
mit ridge  of  Grassy  and  Middle  hills,  and  the  north  and 
south  brows  and  east  end  of  Big  hill,  represent  an  origin- 
ally unbroken  and  continuous  outcrop  of  igneous  rock, 
(lava,  trap,  or  dolerite,)  now  worn  through  down  to  water 
level  by  the  two  branches  of  Furnace  creek.  lu  the  gaps 
the  great  thickness  (say  100  feet)  and  the  general  southward 
pitch  (30°  to  40°)  of  the  dyke  are  plainly  visible,  although 
no  exact  measurements  can  be  made,  because  the  bottom  or 
northern  wall  of  the  dyke  is  concealed  by  the  sheet  of 
fragments  which  cover  the  slopes,  not  only  in  the  gaps,  but 
on  the  outside  of  the  hills  ; but  in  the  cuts  of  the  spiral 
railroad  ascending  Big  hill  60  or  80  feet  of  trap  is  jiassed 
through.  With  the  fragments  of  trap  are  mingled  pieces 
of  black  magnetic  iron  ore,  which  have  slid  down  from  the 
original  summits  of  the  ore  hills. 

The  bearings  and  distances  of  the  trap  dyke  have  already 
been  given. 

The  trap  rock  is  a fine  grained  gray  dolerite,  varying  in 
color  with  its  percentage  of  feldspar;  generally  finely  crys- 
talline, varying  but  little  in  the  size  of  its  grains. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Gen  til’s  analyses  of  two  varieties,  given  in  Re- 
port B,  p.  222,  show  the  following  constitution  ; 


Dolerite  trap.  Coarse  grained.  Fine  grained. 

Specific  gravity, 3.009  2.999 


Silicic  acid, 53. 09  53. 88 

Alumina, 14.97  14.33 

Lime, 11.24  10.92 

Magnesia, 6.50  7.25 

Ferric  oxide,  6.13  3.23 

Ferrous  oxide, 4.47  6 .54 

Soda, 2.10  2.08 

Potash, 0.69  0.96 

Titanic  acid, 0.90  1.09 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.16  0.10 

32 
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Chromic  acid, 

trace 

0.  06 

Manganous  oxide, 

0.09 

Ignition, 

0. 40 

0. 23 

100.65 

100.76 

The  north  wall  of  trap  in  Big-  hill  seems  to  be  inclined 
about  40°  to  the  south-east,  the  east  wall  dipping  to  the 
south-west,  and  the  south  wall  standing  in  the  different 
cuts  at  angles  varying  from  78°  and  80°  S.  30°  E.,  to  80°  and 
60°  north-west. 

The  dyke  nowhere  presents  regular  upright  faces,  cutting- 
off  the  ore  sharply  ; on  the  contrary,  its  face  presents  hum- 
mocks or  shoulders  between  which  the  ore  is  found  and 
mined,  giving  an  exceedingly  irregular  contour  facing  the 
ore. 

Where  the  ore  has  been  strijDped  from  it  a columnar 
prismatic  structure  can  be  noticed,  the  columns  being  from 
six  inches  to  a foot  long.  In  some  jilaces  the  prisms,  two 
to  four  inches  thick,  radiate  from  a central  point.  This  fan- 
shaped structure  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  south  wall, 
where  the  prisms  vary  from  three  to  eight  inches  thick. 
(See  photograph  plate,  opposite  page  501.) 

Along  the  flat  of  Furnace  creek,  between  Big  and  Middle 
hills,  we  have  facts  going  to  locate  the  north  wall  of  trap 
underground.  Bore-holes  have  been  put  down  there 
through  the  ore  body  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  trap,  fix- 
ing with  comparative  certainty  the  inclination  of  the  north 
wall  southward,  at  an  angle  of  about  38°.  The  position 
and  depth  of  these  bore-holes  are  shown  on  the  map. 

Midway  between  the  two  opposing  walls  of  tj'ap  of  Big 
hill,  and  on  a terrace  35  feet  higher  than  the  Furnace  creek 
flat,  bore-hole  No.  5 struck  trap  at  50' feet.  This  hole  was 
located,  as  nearly  as  possible,  between  the  two  ti-ap  faces, 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  proof  of  the  regular  basin- 
shaped character  of  the  dolerite. 

This  I am  inclined  to  doubt,  and  think  it  still  more  prob- 
able that  it  was  an  offshoot  of  the  north  wall  struck.  This 
matter  will  be  discussed  further  on.  To  be  sure,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Big  hill  the  south  wall  of  trap  ap- 
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pears  to  have  a north-west  inclination.  But  it  certainly 
stands  at  inncli  higher  angles  than  the  north  wall,  and,  if 
the  walls  converge  at  all,  their  meeting  would  be  in  a ver- 
tical 2)lane  south  of  tlie  central  line  in  Big  hill.  But  this  is 
conjectural. 

The  whole  south  trap  wall  of  Big  hill  shows  the  greatest 
irregularity  in  its  outcrop,  immense  dome-shaped  shoulders 
protruding  into  the  body  of  the  ore  mass,  around  and  be- 
hind which  mining  has  been  carried  on  as  in  the  main  de- 
posit. 

A small  cross  dyke  shoots  out  from  the  main  south  wall 
in  a N.  25°  E.  direction,  passing  right  through  the  ore  de- 
posit to  the  north  wall,  and  thinning  in  that  direction  from 
3 feet  to  about  3 inches.  It  shows  quite  a distinct  but  im- 
perfect columnar  structure  and  slopes  S.  65  E°.  50°. 

Another  similar  cross  dyke  cuts  across  Middle  hill  in  a 
N.  W.  course,  dipping  about  N.  60°  E.,  and  thins  out  in 
the  same  way  northward.  In  neither  case  does  the  trap 
seem  to  have  risen  high  through  the  ore  niass. 

In  the  Big  hill,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  upper 
and  second  levels,  the  ore  mass  is  rendered  rather  unat- 
tractive by  knobs  of  trap  sticking  up  from  the  surface  ; but 
they  have  been  met  with  elsewhere,  and  they  offer  no  great 
obstacle  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  mining. 

In  the  Middle  hill  there  is  no  bounding  wall  of  trap  on 
the  south,  but  whether  it  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  mining 
towards  the  red  shale  country,  or  is  entirely  absent  on  that 
side  is  not  j'et  known. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  latter  view  is  more  ten- 
able ; for,  besides  a westward  pi'olongation  of  the  bounding 
wall  of  Grassy  hill,  and  a direct  turn  southward  in  the 
south  Avail  of  the  Big  hill  dyke  where  it  meets  the  Corn- 
wall pike  at  the  carpenter  shop,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
south  trap  Avail  to  Middle  hill  along  the  valley  of  Furnace 
creek. 

A glance  at  the  map,  hoAvever,  will  sIioav  a curious  and 
interesting  shape  Avhich  the  north  aauiII  has  assumed  in 
Middle  hill.  It  may  best  be  compared  to  a crescent  Avith 
its  ends  reversed  or  turned  back  (noi'tliAvards.) 
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TRAP  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  CORNWALL  BIG  HILL,  WHERE  THE  SPIRAL  RAILROAD  ENTERS  THE  UPPER  WORKINGS. 
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The  siininiit  line  of  the  dj^ke  rises  fi'oni  tlie  valle}^  of  Fur- 
nace creek  at  an  elevation  of  570'  A.  T.  to  an  elevation  of 
715'  A.  T.,  at  a point  just  opposite  the  center  of  the  hill  ; 
from  there  it  declines  again  westward  to  the  creek  which 
separates  Middle  and  Grassy  hills,  at  about  600'  A.  T. 

jS'ear  the  center  of  the  crescent  the  dyke,  elsewhere 
deeply  corrugated,  becomes  additionally  marked  with  four 
protruding  tongues  striking  south-westward  into  the  ore  de- 
posit. This  feature  is  illustrated  in  platp,  page  502. 

Proceeding  in  order  eastward,  each  successive  tongue 
projects  a little  farther  south-westward  than  its  predeces- 
sor. All  are  practically  parallel,  presenting  clean  and 
smooth  faces  on  their  inner  sides,  dipping  south-east  about 
40°,  but  with  broken,  rough  faces  on  their  north  or  outward 
sides,  exposing  planes  dipping  north-west  about  80°. 

Back  of  and  within  each  groove  ore  has  been  mined,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  ore-body  extended 
over  the  tops  of  these  rolls  so  as  to  make  one  compact  mass, 
at  least  within  mining  periods. 

From  the  east  end  of  Middle  hill  the  dyke  trends  a lit- 
tle north  of  west  in  a ]3ractically  straight  line  to  the  rail- 
road cut  in  Grassy  hill.  It  encircles  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  this  hill  in  a horse-shoe  shaped  dyke,  striking 
nearly  due  south  at  the  west  end  until  within  close  prox- 
imity to  the  branch  of  Furnace  creek,  and  then  bearing 
west  sonth-west  across  the  Mr.  Hoi)e  road  along  the  junction 
line  of  the  slates  and  the  New  Red  formation. 

The  Grassy  hill  dyke  is  in  every  way  identical  in  char- 
acter and  composition  with  its  eastern  prolongation  in  Mid- 
dle and  Big  hills,  showing  the  same  shoulders  and  irregu- 
larities of  contour,  and  the  same  tendency  to  rough  and 
imperfect  crystallization. 

The  irregularities  of  the  steexdj^  slojiing  upper  wall  sur- 
face of  the  trap  against  which  the  gently  south-west  dip- 
ping strata  of  the  ore  mass  abut  abrupth’  (as  shown  in 
photograiih  plate  oj^xiosite  page  509,)  are  no  doubt  original 
to  it  as  an  outflow  of  lava  from  below,  and  were  not  produced 
at  any  after  time  by  other  circumstances,  'file  shaxie  of  the 
trap  surface  as  uncovered  by  mining  ojierations  was  the 
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shape  of  the  wall  of  the  fissure  made  the  trap  in  forcing 
its  way  upwards  through  the  ore  slates.  The  resistance  was 
enormously  great,  and  the  tongues  of  trap  described  above 
(see  also  photogra]ih  plate  opposite  page  505)  prove  that  the 
ascent  of  the  lava  was  stopped  in  some  places  sooner  than 
in  others  ; that  it  never  reached  a higher  level  in  those 
special  parts  of  the  dyke  ; and  this  renders  it  probable  that 
even  the  thickest  parts  of  the  trap  now  forming  the  hill 
crests  did  not  original!}^  rise  many  hundreds  of  feet  higher 
into  the  overlying  formations,  which  have  since  been  washed 
away,  carrying  the  thin  upper  part  of  the  trap  with  them. 
But  that  it  rose  higher  than  the  present  hill  tops  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  crests  have  the  aspect  of  outcrops  of 
erosion,  like  mountain  ci'ests  in  the  State. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  may  safely  think  that  the 
trap  increases  in  thickness  downwards,  and  unites  with 
some  vast  mass  of  trap  at  a great  depth  in  the  earth's  crust ; 
and  this  would  connect  the  trap  of  Cornwall  with  all  the 
other  trap  dykes  of  Lancaster  county,  and  iierhaps  with 
all  the  traps  of  south-east  Pennsylvania. 

The  most  remarkable  iioint  is  that  this  great  upburst  of 
lava  shows  no  signs  of  having  bent,  folded,  displaced,  or 
affected  in  any  violent  way  the  ore  strata.  They  repose 
quietly  against  its  surface  as  if  against  a previoush^  estab- 
lished cold  and  solid  wall.  (See  photo,  plate  opp.  page  509.) 

The  two  gaps,  which  separate  into  Big,  Middle,  and  Grassy 
hills  the  north  range  of  trap,  are  ordinary  water  gaps  and 
require  no  explanation  ; but  the  termination  of  the  trap  at 
the  end  of  the  hook  in  the  south  waill  of  the  Big  hill, 
although  somewhat  shortened  bj"  water  erosion,  is  evidently 
like  the  four  tongues  already  described,  a plain  proof  that 
the  lava  could  open  and  force  its  waj^  into  and  through  the 
mass  of  strata  only  a certain  distance  and  no  further.  It 
mast  be  noted  that  the  hook  of  trap  occurs  at  the  east  end 
of  the  mine,  but  no  corresponding  hook  exists  at  the  west 
end.  In  other  words,  a hook  was  formed  at  the  end  to- 
wards which  the  ore  slate  stratification  rises,  and  not  at  the 
end  towards  which  it  dips.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the 
hooking  of  one  end  of  all  the  trap  dikes  of  the  Connecticut 
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river  vallevv  The  mechanical  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon has  been  known  for  many  years,*  viz:  that  the  trap 
ascended  vertically  until  it  could  lift  the  strata  and  tear 
them  apart  in  a curve.  Here  at  Cornwall  the  operation 
went  to  the  extreme  of  making  not  merely  a curved  rent, 
but  a complete  sharp  hook. 

An  important  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  fact, 
iianiely,  that  the  west  end  of  the  trap  range  must  pass  on 
underneath  the  Mesozoic  strata  and  carry  the  down-slox)ing 
ore  mass  with  it,  still  resting  against  its  steep  ujpper  wall 
surface. 

The  hard  wall  of  tra}),  by  the  resistance  it  has  offered  to 
the  general  weathering  down  of  the  whole  region,  has  X-)^- 
served  a x^ai't  of  the  ore-mass  which  would  otherwise  long 
ere  this  have  been  slowly  swex:)t  away.  Part  of  the  trax^ 
has  gone  ; how  much  we  know  not.  Part  of  the  ore-mass 
has  gone  ; x^i'oba()ly  a far  greater  x^ortion  than  has  been  x:)re- 
served. 

The  Cornwall  ore-mass  , is  evidently  a regularly  stratified 
formation  slox'ting  down  south-westward  against  the  edge 
of  the  Mesozoic  rocks,  and  rising  north-eastward  into  the  air 
where  it  is  worn  off  at  the  top  of  the  Big  hill,  but  beyond 
which  it  must  have  originally  extended  at  a continually 
higher  and  higher  level,  as  far  as  the  trax>  extended,  how 
far  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  And  this  regularly 
stratified  formation  has  been,  in  some  way,  converted  into 
ore,  retaining  its  x^luce  and  form  in  all  essential  x'>tu‘ticnlars. 
Whatever  the  x^i’ocess  was,  its  effects  at  Cornwall  are  x^re- 
cisely  like  its  effects  at  the  Fritztown,  Jones,  Reading  and 
Boyertown  magnetic  ore  mines,  and  at  the  great  brown 
hematite  mines  in  Centre  county  and  elsewhere. f 

The  Corrnoall  ore-mass. 

Having  described  the  wall  of  trax^  enclosing  the  ore-mass, 
the  structure  and  comxtosition  of  the  ore-mass  itself  will 
now  be  described,  with  the  limestone  and  undecomx30sed 
lime-shale  la^mrs  which  evidently  make  x^urt  of  it,  and  a 

* Worked  out  by  James  D.  Wbelpley,  the  geologist,  about  the  year  1833. 

t See  Repoits  D^,  vol.  2,  and  T^. 
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TONGUES  OF  TRAP  ON  THE  CORNWALL  MIDDLE  HILL,  (LOOKING  EAST.) 

LIMESTONE  IN  THE  RIGHT  HAND  CORNER  OF  THE  FOREGROUND. 
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remarkable  exhibition  of  finel}'  conglomeritic  sandstone 
M’hicli  ivas  met  with  at  only  one  place  completely  enclosed 
in  the  body  of  the  ore.  Until  all  these  features  are  clearly 
comprehended  it  Avould^  be  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
conclusion  or  even  express  a conjecture  resiiecting  the  ori- 
gin of  this  wonderful  deposit. 

The  thickness  of  the  ore-mass. 

What  first  strikes  the  observer  is  the  unusual  depth  of  the 
ore  deposit,  in  full  view,  as  measured  by  the  eye,  from  the 
hill  tops  which  still  remain  to  the  great  water  plain  at  the 
level  of  the  streanis.  These  stoi)es  and  terraces  of  the  Big 
hill  in  one  direction,  and  of  the  Middle  hill  in  the  other,  are 
very  impressive. 

The  water  plane  of  the  mine  is  about  570  feet  above  tide, 
and  the  first  or  high  stopes  rise  from  this. 

In  the  Big  hill  the  first  stope  is  40  feet  high.  From  the 
terrace  above,  the  second  stope  rises  120  feet.  From  the 
second  terrace  the  third  stope  rises  50-60  feet.  The  highest 
point  of  ore,  the  present  summit  of  the  Big  hill,  is  300  feet 
above  the  ivater  plane. 

In  the  Middle  hill  the  first  sto})e  rises  from  the  water 
plane  80  feet,  with  a length  of  500  feet,  measured  along  its 
top  edge  from  the  trap  wall  southward  to  the  entrance  of 
the  great  through  cut  which  is  being  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  hill.  The  first  terrace  is  200  feet  wide  to  the 
base  of  the  second  stope.  which  is  6 feet  high.  The  second 
terrace  is  30  feet  wide  to  the  face  of  the  third  stope,  which 
is  40  feet  high.  The  third  terrace  replaces  the  original  hill 
top.  (See  page  502.) 

The  Middle  hill  has  been  worked  back  from  the  creek 
westward  450  feet  to  the  foot  of  the  first  stope.  At  its 
southern  side  a wide  cut  has  been  begun  through  the  hill, 
on  the  water  plane  level,  and  in  November  last  had  reached 
a length  of  150  feet,  making  600  feet  in  all  from  the  creek, 
the  height  of  the  ore  at  the  head  of  the  cut  being  then  60 
feet. 

The  depth  of  the  ore  mass  beneath  the  water  plane  near 
the  creek  was  tested  by  three  bore-holes,  marked  No.  1, 
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No.  2,  and  No.  ‘S,  on  the  map.  No.  1 is  the  furthest  nortli 
and  within  140  feet  of  the  trap,  wliicli  is  struck  at  a depth 
(all  ore)  of  134  feet.  No.  2 is  100  feet  from  the  last,  and 
struck  the  trap  at  179  feet.  No.  3 is  275  feet  from  the  last, 
and  struck  the  trap  at  238  feet.*  (See  page  510.) 

All  three  holes  were  started  at  about  the  same  level,  and 
went  through  the  same  stratification  of  ore,  being  ranged 
upon  the  north  and  south  strike  of  the  ore  beds. 

The  depth  of  the  ore-mass  beneath  the  western  branch 
of  Furnace  creek,  between  Middle  hill  and  Grassy  hill,  is 
quite  as  great. 

Bore-hole  No.  4,  1440  feet  S.  76°  W.  of  No.  3,  150  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  Mesozoic  red  shale,  and  at  a level  of 
617'  A.  T.,  went  down  325  feet,  entirely  in  excellent  ore, 
and  without  reaching  the  trap.  Whetlier  tlie  ore  mass 
deepens  at  the  Grassy  hill  end  and  passes  under  the  Meso- 
zoic covering  will  be  discussed  under  that  head  of  this  re- 
port. (See  page  510.) 

In  Big  hill,  at  the  north  eastern  end,  the  ore-mass  shal- 
lows up,  because  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  trap  ; but 
the  depth  of  ore  still  remaining  beneatli  the  terraces  is  un- 
known, although  a bore-hole  ivas  once  drilled  to  test  it, 
without  settling  the  yjoint. 

Bore-hole  No.  5,  (see  map,)  was  sunk  at  a point  on  the 
fiat,  140  feet  nearly  due  east  of  the  railroad  bridge  over  the 
turnpike,  nearly  midway  between  the  two  trail  walls  rising 
to  the  north  and  south  of  it.  Its  mouth  level  was  about  605' 
A.  T.,  and  it  struck  the  ti'ap  at  50  feet,  (555'  A.  T.)  But 
there  was  no  knowing  on  which  trap  wall,  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  the  bore-hole  stopped. 

Now  if,  as  was  taken  for  granted  in  locating  the  bore-hole, 
the  two  walls  meet  at  this  point  in  the  bottom  of  a basin,  it 
is  plain  that  the  o)'e  mass  can  be  only  50  feet  deep.  But 
in  fact  there  is  no  evidence  of  a basin  constructed  on  this 
plan.  On  the  contrary,  the  trap  walls  are  so  far  off  from 
the  hole  that  if  they  came  together  at  its  bottom  their  sur- 
faces would  have  a slope  of  only  about  16°,  whereas  the 


*This  bore-hole  went  down  2 feet  further  in  trap  and  was  then  stopped. 
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northern  trap  loall  has  a slant  of  38°  at  a distance  700' 
farther  west,  as  shewn  bv  the  line  of  bore-holes  Nos.  1,  2, 
3 ; corresponding  to  the  exposed  face  of  trap  in  Big,  Middle, 
and  Grassy  hills,  slanting  everywhere  between  30°  and  40°. 
And  the  soidhern  trap  watt,  as  far  as  it  has  been  shown  by 
natural  exposures  or  by  mining,  instead  of  sloping  gently 
towards  the  north,  stands  much  steeper,  and  in  some  places 
seems  to  be  going  down  southwards.  If  the  bore-hole  had 
been  put  down  nearer  the  south  wall  it  might  have  gone 
much  deepor  in  ore.  (See  page  526.) 

Calcnlation,  however,  is  set  at  naught  by  the  great  irreg- 
ularities of  the  surface  of  the  trap  in  both  walls. 

A huge  shoulder  of  trap  projects  some  distance  from  the 
south  wall  on  the  GOP-foot  level,  and  has  helped  to  frame 
the  opinion  that  Big  hill  is  a shallow  basin.  Two  masses 
of  trap  project  through  the  floor  of  ore  on  the  upper  ter- 
race, apparently"  having  no  connection  with  the  trap  walls, 
although,  of  course,  they  must  be  connected  underground. 
And  on  the  terrace  next  below,  not  worked  at  present,  the 
nortliern  side  of  the  ore  mass  is  studded  with  such  trap 
kmtbs,  being  no  doubt  irregularities  of  the  northern  trap 
wall. 

The  Ore-mass  in  Big  hill. 

From  the  Ore  Bank  Company’s  i-ailroad  bridge  crossing 
the  pike,  east  of  the  U^eigh-house  to  the  eastern  wall  of 
trap  rock,  the  ore  deposit  is  about  1400  feet  long,  and  aver- 
ages about  400'  in  width. 

The  top  level  or  800'  terrace  is  about  700x400  feet. 

The  south  side  is  pretty  generally  worked  down  to  an  800 
foot  level,  very  irregular  along  the  trap  wall,  owing  to  fre- 
quent shoulders  and  off-shoots  of  doleilte  protruding  from 
the  main  body.  The  north  half  of  this  level  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  soft  reddish  surface-ore,  the  jiresent 
direction  of  working  tending  to  cut  down  a 50-60  foot  face 
of  this  ore  to  the  general  level  of  the  terrace.  The  average 
shipment  from  this  level  amounts  to  about  60  cars  a day. 

The  ore  is  readily  mined,  owing  to  its  soft  character,  and 
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requires  but  little  blasting.  I saw  a good  deal  of  black  and 
brown  mica  mixed  with  this  ore  and  some  hornblende. 

In  the  second  level,  just  below  the  one  already  described, 
no  work  was  being  done.  It  is  here  that  the  trap  seems  to 
send  out  tongues  into  the  ore  body,  dividing  a 5()-foot  face 
of  ore  into  four  or  five  parts.  These  divisions,  however, 
are  by  no  means  distinct  or  absolute,  varying  considerably 
in  thickness  and  prominence,  and  disiilaying  many  other 
irregularities.  This  featni'e  ceases  about  50  feet  from  the 
north  wall.  At  the  south  side  of  this  level  the  ore  is  lean, 
and  contains  large  masses  of  the  greenish  soapy  gangne 
rock.  Large  quantities  of  this  worthless  stuff  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  sidings  outside  the  ore-bod}^ 

The  tracks  of  the  third  level  ai'e  designed  to  carry  off  the 
ore  mined  from  a face  of  oi‘e  120'  high.  The  aspect  of  this 
face  is  magnificent,  and  fo  the  traveler  approaching  the 
mines  from  Lebanon  by  wagon  along  the  pike  this  superb 
face  of  ore  is  almost  the  first  thing  noticed  as  he  emerges 
from  behind  the  railroad  bank  through  the  bridge  portal. 
It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  hill  the  deposit  is  rather 
cherty  and  siliceous,  and  shows  small  offshoots  of  trap  of 
short  extension. 

The  shipments  here  vary  from  1000  to  1500  cars  per 
month,  and  the  work  of  the  drill  in  this  hard  ore  ranges 
from  80'  to  150'  per  day. 

The  Robesohia  Iron  Company  mines  at  present  along  the 
south  side  of  this  face,  carting  its  oi’e  to  the  point  of  the 
hill  and  dumping  it  down  to  the  lowest  level.  This  mining 
is  comparatively  expensive. 

The  fourth  level  is  about  40'  below  the  last,  or  005'  A.  T. 
No  work  was  being  carried  on  there.  It  shows  clearly  the 
wavy  structure  of  the  ore  and  slate  in  Big  hill. 

From  here  to  the  level  of  Furnace  creek  is  about  35',  all 
ore  ground,  but  preserved  for  i-ailroad  tracks,  roads,  etc. 

The  ore-mass  in  Middle  hill. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ore  here  is  most  excellent 
and  the  Ore  Bank  Company  regard  it  as  the  great  future  sup- 
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ply  store,  both  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  deposit  and 
of  its  depth  as  shown  by  bore-hole  No.  4.  Very  little  “No. 
1”  or  fine  surface  ore  renuiins  here,  being  roughly  confined 
to  the  670'  contour  line,  and  fast  disappearing. 

All  the  ore,  however,  has  the  property  of  roasting  itself  ; 
that  is,  a large  percentage  of  its  sulphur  disappears  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  atniosi3heric  influence  for  about  two 
years,  the  action  taking  effect  through  a vertical  depth  of 
about  3 yards. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  entire  Cornwall  deposit 
can  be  best  studied  on  this  hill,  every  variety  of  ore  and 
gangue  rock  being  prominently  exposed.  The  deepest  and 
freshest  ore  is  exposed  in  the  water  level  cut ; but  thus  far 
down  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  iron  jiy- 
rites  takes  place  ; and  from  the  bore-hole  samples  no  in- 
crease is  to  be  expected  until  great  dej^ths  are  reached.  In 
this  cut  interstratification  of  ore  and  gangue  rock  (a  green- 
ish, talcose  lime-magnesia  slate,)  are  well  seen,  (see  Photo- 
graph plate  No.  5,)  and  the  analogy  with  the  occurrence  of 
the  ore  measures  at  AVheatfield,  Boyertown,  etc.,  estab- 
lished. 

About  300'  in  the  cut  there  is  a barren  spot  of  bastard, 
slaty  limestone,  in  which  there  is  probably  but  a very  low 
percentage  of  iron,  resembling  closeh^  the  “horses”  or 
“wedges”  of  similar  rock  found  at  Warwick  and  Gabel 
mines  of  Boyertowp,  which  oblige  the  operators  there  to 
divide  their  main  entries  and  carry  foot  and  hanging-wall 
gangways  around  on  ore. 

Beyond  this  (further  west)  the  face  shows  successive 
streaks  of  ore  and  gangue  from  2 to  6 feet  thick,  suggesting 
the  original  alternate  richness  and  poorness  of  the  pyritif- 
erous  lime-shales. 

Milky  quartz  occurred  here  iu  the  form  of  a lenticular- 
shaped mass,  pi’obably  2'  wide  in  the  center  tapering  down 
at  the  ends,  and  2 feet  long,  enough  to  fill  a good-sized  wheel- 
barrow. .The  quartz  was  embedded  entirely  in  the  ore. 

A regular  quartz  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  of 
white  and  xnnk  quartz,  from  the  size  of  a jiea  to  that  of  a 
large  marble,  accomxpanied  with  feldsxiar,  and  generally  hav- 
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ing  a decidedly  green  cast  (due  to  a greenish  silicate  min- 
eral, probably  chlorite,  or  some  greenish  mineral  with  an 
equal  power  of  resisting  decomposition)  occurs  between  the 
650'  and  670'  contour  lines,  according  to  Mr.  Boyd,  in 
masses  weighing  from  a ton  down  to  smaller  sizes,  but  all 
surrounded  by  ore.  and  without  any  definite  arrangement. 

At  present  but  two  wedges  are  sticking  up  out  of  the  650' 
terrace  ; but  a great  quantity  of  the  blasted  and  broken 
rock  remains  on  tlie  surface.  So  far  this  rock  has  been  met 
Avith  nowhere  else  in  mining  ; no  rocks  in  the  surrounding 
hills  bear  any  relation  to  it  in  character  or  composition. 

Above  and  west  of  this  are  two  limestone  knobs  sur- 
rounded by  the  soft  surface  oi’e,  where  a good  deal  of  the 
original  surface  is  undisturbed.  (See  photograph  plate  0]3- 
posite  page  511.) 

Copper  in  Middle  hill. 

On  both  sides  of  the  hill,  along  the  limestone  ridges  and 
knobs,  numerous  small  drifts  mark  old  explorations  for 
copper. 

This  metal  is  found  in  the  native  state,  as  a carbonate, 
as  red  oxide,  but  chiefly  as  a sulphide.  It  occurs  in  irreg- 
ular thin  seams,  which,  traced  downwards,  always  change 
into  the  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  then  into  iron 
pyiites  entirely.  This  usually  occurs  in  a distance  of  from 
30  to  40  feet. 

Grassy  hill. 

On  Grassy  hill,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  active  mining 
operations,  very  little  of  interest  is  to  be  seen. 

No  break  in  the  south-westward  extension  of  the  ore  from 
Middle  hill,  across  the  branch  of  Furnace  run,  is  aiiparent. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Grassy  hill  ore  is  lean  and 
uninviting  now,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  wash  and  a 
large  mass  of  decomposed  slaty  limeslone  clay,  which  cov- 
ers more  than  one  half  of  the  present  excavation,  extend- 
ing from  the  railroad  track  south  to  the  red  sand  wash. 

Limestone,  in  place,  shows  at  the  switch  upon  entering 
the  hill  and  dipping  south-west.  It  is  further  north  than 
anj^of  the  outcrops  ah’eady  mentioned,  and  its  decomposed 
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soil  is  in  all  respects  like  rlie  buff-colored  clay  so  generally 
an  accompaniment  of  the  valley  limonites. 

A considerable  amount  of  red  hematite  was  mined  from 
this  part  of  the  hill ; while  to  the  north  and  west,  adjacent 
to  the  trap  wall,  the  characteristic  greenish  black  iron  ore, 
slate  and  shoulders  of  trap,  so  common  elsewhere,  are  re- 
peated. The  ore  has  only  been  taken  out  from  about  10' 
from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  no  further  development  is  con- 
templated here  until  the  extension  of  the  railroad  through 
Middle  hill.  No  bore-holes  have  been  drilled  here.  The 
idea  that  the  ore  shelves  up  south-westward  here,  as  it  does 
north-eastward  in  Big  hill,  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and 
the  only  argument  that  could  be  adduced  for  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  trap  wall  slants  eastward  in  a steep  and  irregular 
manner. 


The  Stratification  of  the  Ore-mass, 

The  second  point  of  interest  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  geologist,  is  the  uni- 
versal, regular,  and  apparentl^^  horizontal  stratification  of 
the  whole  deposit,  in  all  three  hills,  exhibited  along  the 
faces  of  the  stopes. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  this  stratification  is  original  to  the 
formation  and  antedates  its  conversion  into  ore,  or,  at  all 
events,  antedates  the  development  of  its  present  character- 
istic mineralogical  features  ; for  the  whole  mass  consists  of 
thick  and  thin  beds,  regularly  superimposed  upon  each 
other,  having  been  deposited  one  after  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  unchanged  sedimentary  strata,  in  an  almost  if  not 
quite  horizontal  order.  (See  photograph  plate  opposite.  ) 

But  when  this  stratification  is  looked  at  sidewise,  as  ex- 
posed in  the  side  stopes,  and  especially  in  the  great  cut 
through  the  Middle  hill  (see  plate  No.  5)  a general  dip  of 
the  ore  beds  towards  the  south-west,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  mine,  is  plainly  visible.  This  general  dij)  of  the  ore 
mass  from  Big  hill  through  Middle  hill  into  Grassy  hill 
and  towards  the  edge  of  the  Mesozoic  at  the  south-west 
end,  amounts  to  about  5°,  in  some  places  being  less,  and  in 
others  as  high  as  10°  or  even  12°. 

33 
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Wherever  possible  mining  operations  are  directed  against 
the  liorizontal  basset-edges  of  the  beds  ; by  this  arrange- 
ment heavier  and  cleaner  blasts  are  secured. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  ore  ground,  whereAhe  lime- 
stone beds  ax)pear  (to  be  described  below,)  there  is  some 
departure  from  the  general  direction  and  strength  of  dip, 
wliich  can  be  accounted  for  without  much  difficulty  by  a 
general  settling  of  the  Avhole  ore-formation  in  the  process 
of  change  from  its  original  condition  of  sedimentary  lime 
shale  beds  to  its  present  state  of  a stratified  ore-mass ; to 
which  change  of  character  and  position  the  nndissolved 
limestone  beds  would  only  partially  conform. 

The  situation  of  the  ore  mass  iu  the  great  limestone  val- 
ley and  surrounded  by  a formation  of  lime  shales  (to  be 
described  further  on,)  would  of  itself  make  it  probable  that 
it  was  originally  a formation  of  lime-shales  containing  more 
or  less  magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  and  iron  pyrites  ; and  the 
probalhlity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  bedded  and  lamin- 
ated stratification  ; it  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact 
that  a considerable  thickness  of  unchanged  lime-shale  la}"- 
ers.  passing  upward  into  solid  beds  of  hard  limestone 
(whiiened  and  semi-crystallized  by  the  same  agency  which 
produced  the  ore  mass,)  show  themselves  near  the  southern 
side  (d'  the  Middle  hill  mine,  in  the  body  of  the  ore-mass, 
which  has  been  quarried  on  both  sides  of  them,  above,  and 
beneath  them.  These  unchanged  lime  shales  at  one  jilace 
are  seen  resting  upon  the  ore  ; at  another  place  the  lime- 
stone beds  dip  under  the  ore  layers  at  tlie  same  angle,  and 
apparently  change  gradually  into  ore. 

]>ut  besides  this  interstratification  of  limestone  and  lime 
shales  with  the  ore,  there  is  at  one  place  what  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  interstratihed  layer  of  sandstone  and  fine 
conglomerate.*  In  stoping  down  to  the  first  or  high  terrace 
of  Middle  hill  a range  of  blocks  of  this  rock  was  uncovered 
which  extended  through  10  feet  of  the  ore  vertically,  100 
feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  The  blocks  fell  from  the  face 
of  the  stope  one  by  one,  and  most  of  them  still  lie  in  a pile 


* Already  described  on  page  511. 
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on  the  floor  of  tlie  terrace,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
mining  operations  from  below,  when  they  will  all  fall  to  the 
water  level  plain.  Two  of  them  still  remain  half  embedded 
in  the  terrace  floor. 

These  sandstone  blocks  conld  get  into  the  ore  mass  in  no 
known  way.  They  must  be  part  of  its  original  stratiflca- 
tion  : and  their  separated  and  rounded  forms  can  be  perhaps 
explained  by  reference  to  sindlar  rocks  left  standing,  with 
edges  rounded  by  solution,  in  the  great  brown  hematite 
mines  of  the  State;  for  example,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
furnace,  in  Centre  county.  The  original  production  of  such 
layers,  or  rather  streaks  of  sand  and  gravel,  in  limestone 
formation  No.  II  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  mysterious  items  of  sedimentary  geology.  But  how- 
ever formed  at  first,  they  serve  well  in  evidence  that  the 
Cornwall  magnetic  iron  ore  mass  is  as  sedimentary  a forma- 
tion as  the  brown  hematite  ore  masses  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  was  like  them  originally  a formation  of 
magnesian  limestone  beds,  some  thick  and  hard,  others 
very  thin,  laminated,  soft,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  watei’. 

The  magnetic  quality  of  the  wdiole  Cornwall  ore-mass 
does  not  prevent  this  resemblance  to  the  brown  hematite 
ore  masses  ; for  Dr.  Genth  found  minute  crystals  of  mag- 
netic iron  in  the  brown-hematite  ore  of  Centre  county  ; and 
such  might  probably  be  found  on  very  careful  search  in 
many  mines.  He  also  found  that  some  of  the  brown-hem- 
atite (limonite)  had  jiarted  with  a portion  of  its  water  of 
hydration,  and  this  observation  also  might  be  repeated  at 
many  mines.  Both  of  these  facts  indicate  the  beginnings 
of  a change  of  the  brown-hematite  ore  bodies  from  their 
condition  of  hydrated  peroxide  (limonite)  towards  that  con- 
dition of  anhydrous  sesquioxide  (magnetite)  in  which  we 
find  the  whole  body  of  Cornwall  ore  to  have  been  already 
brought. 

But  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  original  stratification 
remains  to  be  stated,  as  follows  : 
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The  inter  stratified  limestone  beds. 

Beds  of  bluish  and  white  limestone,  some  of  them  a fair 
white  marble,  crop  out  at  several  places  in  the  mine,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  show  that  they  are  portions  of  the  for- 
mation left  in  an  unchanged  condition,  while  tlie  greater 
part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  a mass  of  ore.  They  are 
interstratified  in  the  ore-mass,  and  have  been  left  standing- 
in  knobs  and  ridges,  while  the  ore  has  been  mined  away 
around  them. 

In  texture  and  color  they  resemble  many  of  the  beds  of 
the  Lebanon  valley  quarries  and  the  thin  lime-shale  beds  in 
the  railroad  cuts  between  Cornwall  and  Lebanon.  They 
must  belong  to  the  great  limestone  formation  of  the  Leb- 
anon valley  ; and  their  presence  in  the  ore-mass  only  serves 
to  prove  that  the  ore-mass  is  itself  as  much  a part  of  the 
valley  limestone  formation  as  are  the  numerous  brown 
hematite  ore  masses  which  are  mined  along  the  valley. 

The  principal  exhibition  of  limestone  occurs  on  the 
southern  side  of  Middle  hill.  A low  ridge  of  limestone 
runs  along  the  southern  border  of  the  main  body  of  ore, 
dipping  beneath  or  into  it.  But  the  ridge  consists  of  two 
sets  of  limestone  beds,  and  ore  is  mined  between  them,  and 
also  under  them,  i.  e.,  behind  or  south  of  the  lower  set  of 
lime  beds.  (See  plate  on  page  516.) 

In  a line  with  this  range,  but  1000  feet  from  its  eastern 
end,  white  crystalline  limestone  is  exposed  at  the  south  end 
of  Big  hill,  at  the  angle  of  the  trap  wall,  just  north  of  the 
carpenter  shop,  partially  concealed  by  the  ore  piles  of  the 
Robesonia  Company,  so  that  its  dip  is  obscure,  but  seems 
to  be  towards  the  south-east. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Middle  hill,  and  at  its  very  top, 
near  the  three  tongues  of  trap,  two  sets  of  limestone  beds 
crop  out,  and  have  been  left  standing  as  peaks  (125  feet 
above  the  railroad  level)  overlooking  the  whole  mine,  and 
even  overlooking  the  ridge  of  trap.  These  lime  strata  dip 
southwards  into  the  ore  mass,  so  that  ore  has  been  mined 
above,  between,  and  beneath  them  ; that  is,  between  the 
lowest  set  of  lime  beds  and  the  trap.  ■ (See  page  502.) 

South-west  of  these  peaks  and  on  the  great  floor  of  the 
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luine  is  another  outcrop  of  wliite  limestone  exposed  in  a low 
cut  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rail  tracks.  The  rock  is  much 
broken  and  no  certain  dip  can  be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  ore-mass,  80  feet  south  of  the  sloping  face  of 
trap,  50  feet  above  the  railroad  level  on  Furnace  run,  east 
branch,  and  30  feet  above  the  water  of  the  west  branch. 
Whether  this  limestone  exposure  is  directly  continuous 
with  that  of  the  peaks  is  not  plainly  shown.  It  may  bean- 
other  and  higher  set  of  beds. 

Another  exhibition  of  limestone  occurs  still  further  on, 
where  the  switch  enters  Grassy  hill.  The  limestone  beds 
here  dip  south-west.  Their  soil  is  like  that  of  the  lime- 
stone valley  generally.  This  exposure  is  so  much  further 
north-west  than  the  others  that  no  connection  with  their 
strike  lines  is  possible. 

These  limestone  exposures  require  a more  particular  de- 
scription for  the  lietter  understanding  of  the  ore-mass. 

The  southern  range  of  limestone  in  Middle  hill  has  its 
north-eastern  end  at  the  short  railroad-cut  through  which 
the  ore  from  the  western  j)art  of  Middle  hill  is  brought  to 
the  main  tracks  in  the  valley  of  the  east  branch.  This  cut 
is  nearly  20  feet  deep  at  its  west  end,  where  a little  peak  of 
solid  limestone  beds  is  left  standing,  from  the  top  of  which 
a good  view  of  the  limestone  range  and  its  relationship  to 
the  ore  mass  can  be  got. 

Here  the  solid  lieds  of  white  dolomite  marble  are  seen 
alternating  with  shah^  limestones,  ivithont  any  traces  of 
iron  pyrites,  capped  wdth  some  remains  of  the  ore-mass 
ivhicli  once  covered  them,  and  all  dipping  north-westward 
about  30°  towards  and  into  the  ore-mass,  upon  the  great 
mine  door  or  terrace  of  wdiicli  the  cut. opens  westward. 

This  s})Otis  especially  important,  l)ecanse  the  superinten- 
dent, l\lr.  Boyd,  informs  me  that  an  old  drift  (after  copper 
ore)  was  once  put  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  little  ridge, 
40'  lower  down,  wdiich  was  of  course  expected  to  strike 
the  limestone  beds  ; instead  of  which  the  drift,  commenced 
in  solid  iron  ore,  continued  in  iron  ore  under  the  limestone, 
showing  that  the  limestone  beds  lose  tliemseltes  doiomoards 
in  tlie  ore  mass,  or  turn  to  solid  ore.  This  tradition  can- 
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not  now  be  veritied  ; but  liereafter  in  tlie  progress  of  mining 
the  fact  will  either  be  proved  or  disproved  by  the  laying- 
bare  of  the  south  wall  of  the  ore  mass. 

The  little  cut  opens  on  to  the  620'  A.  T.  terrace  of  ore  on 
the  west,  and  is,  therefore,  620'  — 575'  = 55'  above  the  level 
of  the  great  water  plain  of  ore  on  tlie  east.  'Idle  strike  of 
the  limestone  beds  in  the  cut  ought  to  bring  them  out  upon 
the  water  plain,  but  they  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
the  ore-mass  in  that  direction.  Evidently  the  limestone 
beds  of  the  cut  do  not  run  on  eastward  towards  the  Big  Idll ; 
and  the  exposure  of  limestone  near  the  carpenter  shop  at 
the  Big  hill  has  no  underground  connection  with  the  lime- 
stone beds  of  the  cut.  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  tradition 
above  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  old  copper  ore  search 
went  under  the  limestone  in  solid  ore.  It  is  confirmatory 
also  of  the  view  that  the  solid  limestone  beds  are  lenticular 
and  that  the  lime-shale  beds  turn  into  ore. 

'Idle  section  of  A".  W.  clipping  limestone  beds  in  the  cut 
reads  thus : 

1.  Magnetic  iron  ore  left  on  the  N.  W.  sloping  ends  and 
tops  of  the  side  walls  of  the  cut,  resting  on  lime- 


stone. 

2.  Limestone  beds,  dolomitic,  blue,  cr3’stalline,  ....  10'  to  15' 

3.  Limestoue,  shaly  and  greenish  shales, 12' 

4.  Limestone,  solid,  blue, 8'  to  10' 

5.  Limestone,  slaty,  reddish  brown,  6' 

6.  Limestone,  massive,  white,  cr^’stalline  (marble,)  in 

two  beds,  ....  15'  to  20' 


The  dip  is  about  30°  towards  the  north-west,  with  some 
curvature  and  slight  crumpling.  'Idiis  north-west  direction 
is  transverse  to  the  south-west  stratification  of  the  ore-mass 
of  the  Middle  hill  taken  as  a whole.  But  it  is  no  evidence 
of  non-conformity  ; for,  in  the  low  south-east  border  wall, 
or  present  stoping  ground  of  the  620'  terrace,  white  crys- 
talline limestone  and  lime-shale  beds  are  exposed  for  100 
feet,  with  the  same  north-west  dip,  and  include  three  dis- 
tinct ore  horizons  regularly  interstratified  with  the  lime 
beds  dipping  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  angle  ; 
showing  very  plainly  that  the  ore  was  once  lime-shale  ; and 
then,  overlying  these,  comes  the  uppermost  principal  ore 
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mass,  stratified  in  the  same  manner  and  dipping  in  the 
same  direction. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  the  north-west  dip  merely 
means  that  the  south  border  of  the  wliole  formation  is 
turned  np  at  a steeper  angle  ; and  this  is  confirmatory  of 
the  assertion  that  the  ore- mass  as  a whole  has  settled  down 
between  its  rigid  borders  into  a more  or  less  horizontal  gen- 
erally sonth-west  sloping  attitude. 

All  this  is  equally  well  shown  in  an  ore  cutting  about  800 
feet  sonth-west  of  the  little  railroad  cnt  jnst  described. 

Here  a ridge  of  limestone  and  lime  shales,  interstratified 
witli  ore,  rises  to  a sharp  peak  at  its  west  end,  about  60  feet 
high  above  the  620'  ore  terrace.  At  its  east  end  are  jiro- 
jecting  lime-shale  beds,  beneath  and  on  each  side  of  which 
the  ore  is  mined.  The  long  narrow  ridge  has  been  left 
standing  like  a wall  between  the  great  ore-floor  north  of  it 
and  a deep  wide  trench  of  ore  south  of  it.  The  south  side 
of  the  ridge  shows  alternate  lime-shales  and  stratified  ore, 
descending  westward  at  abont  10°  beneath  the  massive 
white  limestone  which  makes  its  western  peak. 

Figs,  on  page  520  show  this  interstratification,  and  also 
the  sharp  local  contortion  in  the  upper  solid  limestone  beds. 
The  shales  are  here  seen  turning  into  ore  as  they  descend 
westward.  The  solid  limestone  layers  have  remained  un- 
changed, except  that  they  have  become  crystalline  and 
white. 

The  interposition  of  crumpled  beds  between  uncrnmpled 
beds  above  and  below  them,  here  so  admirably  well  ex- 
hibited, shows  great  and  irregular  lateral  pressure,  acting 
possibly  before  the  metamorphosis  of  the  formation  into 
ore,  but  probably  during  that  process  ; for  it  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect  to  happen  when  the  more  solid  por- 
tions of  the  formation,  which  resisted  change,  got  isolated 
and  enclosed  in  a slowly  moving  mass,  settling  down  upon 
itself  as  it  changed  its  bulk.  Owing  to  this  isolation,  it  is 
impossible  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  the  lower  limestones 
in  this  little  ridge  correspond  to  the  lime  beds  of  the  little 
railroad  cut  700'  to  the  north-east ; but  if  they  do  not,  they 
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overlie  tlieni  geologicalh",  so  that  the  top  limestones  in  the 
peak  are  still  higher  beds. 

The  limestones  exposed  on  the  northern  border  of  Middle 
hill,  in  the  high  peaks  before  mentioned,  show  the  same 
cnrions  isolation.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  assigned  why 
they  did  not  continne  north  eastward  in  front  of  the  trap 
all  the  way  to  Big  hill ; but  not  a trace  of  limestone  has 
been  encountered  in  the  huge  excavation  of  the  water  plain 
and  the  three  upper  terraces.  The  range  of  limestone,  if  it 
be  a range  westward,  stops  abruptly  at  the  peaks,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  ore  will  be  dug  away  from  beneath  them,  as 
well  as  in  front  of  them  and  on  each  side  of  them. 

Figs,  on  page  502  give  sketches  of  the  relation  of  these 
peaks  to  the  mine  slopes,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  tongues 
of  trail  in  the  trap  ridge.  The  sketch  serves  both  for  a per- 
spective view  and  a cross-section,  loolcing  south-ioesi.  The 
slant  of  the  trap  wall  varies  between  30°  and  40°.  Ore  lies 
between  it  and  the  first  limestone,  and  between  the  first  and 
second  limestone,  and  to  the  left  of  or  over  the  second  lime- 
stone. The  stratification  of  the  ore  mass  in  the  stopes  and 
terraces  which  cross  the  scene  in  front  of  the  limestone 
peaks  (which  show  above  them)  is  apparently  horizontal, 
but  in  reality  at  a gentle  angle  away  from  the  spectator, 
i.  e.,  south-west. 

The  limestone  beds  in  the  left-hand  peak  conform  to  this 
gentle  sonth-west  dip,  are  1(V  to  15'  thick,  are  capped  with 
ore  on  their  south  slope,  and  are  supported  by  stratified  ore 
l)etween  fhe  peaks. 

The  limestone  beds  of  the  riglitdiand  peak  (nearer  the 
trap)  are  slightly  Avarped  npAAnrds,  dipping  south  south- 
west, and  may  be  15'  to  20'  thick.  Underneath  them,  and 
filling  the  interval  of  25'  between  them  and  the  trap,  lie 
stratified  ore  bands,  Avith  some  talcose  magnesian  slate. 

'Phe  limestone  of  the  right-hand  iieak  is  veiu"  much 
altered,  whitened,  crystallized,  and  charged  Avith  copper. 
The  limestone  beds  of  both  j^^J'ks  are  quite  barren  of  ore. 
but  poi'ous,  pock-marked,  aud  curiously  honey-combed. 
Some  Corn  Avail  red  lean  ore  near  by,  in  exactly  the  same 
honey-combed  condition,  is  partially  changed  to  a pipe  ore. 
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Avliich  a blow-pipe  analN’sis  showed  to  be  a maiiganiferous 
limonite  (brown-hematite.)  Better  evidence  could  hardly 
be  desired  that  even  the  solid  limestone  beds  of  the  forma- 
tion have  been  partially  subjected  to  the  same  process 
which  has  converted  its  original  lime-shales  into  the  strati- 
fied ore-mass  of  the  mine. 

The  barren  limestone  ground  on  the  lower  ground  south- 
west of  the  two  peaks,  at  the  end  of  the  railroad  track,  can- 
not be  connected  with  the  limestone  beds  of  the  two  peaks. 
The  exposure  is  poor  and  the  rock  much  altered  and  cleft 
in  several  directions,  seeming  to  dip  30°  or  40°  southwards, 
the  dip  too  obscure  to  give  any  reliable  information. 

The  stratification  of  the  Cornwall  ore  formation  is  thus 
seen  to  include  wholly  or  partially  decomposed  lime  shales, 
and  slio'htlv  or  whollv  unchanged  solid  limestone  beds  ; /- 
e.,  unchanged  to  ore,  but  altered  to  marble,  made  white, 
crystalline,  and  brittle,  and  remaining  here  and  there  in 
the  mine  as  solid  strata,  sometimes  contorted  and  enclosed 
between  distinct  divisions  of  the  ore-mass.  In  several  places 
the  ore  is  seen  replacing  the  lime  rocks  or  underlying  them. 
As  much  as  35  feet  of  solid  ore  is  visible  in  the  face  of  the 
trench  on  the  south  side  of  the  little  limestone  ridge  on  the 
south  side  of  Middle  Hill  mine. 

The  place  of  the  different  solid  limestones  in  the  stratified 
series  cannot  be  made  out.  and  they  cannot  be  used  as  keys 
to  the  structure  on  account  of  their  isolated  situations.  The 
notion  of  an  ore  hasiii  must  be  abandoned.  The  old  sec- 
tions drawn  on  this  plan  ai’e  quite  false  and  misleading. 
The  section  accompanying  the  MS.  map  of  the  company  was 
unfortunatelv  constructed  on  a broken  line  commencing  at 
the  north-east  end  of  Big  hill,  running  along  through  the 
middle  of  the  mine  through  Middle  hill,  and  then  turned  at 
a high  angle  north-west  to  the  summit  or  the  trap  border  of 
Grassy  hill.  This  gives  it  the  apjiearance  of  a broad  shal- 
low basin  with  inward-sloping  trap  walls.  A section  drawn 
along  such  a line  could  not  do  otherwise  than  misrepresent 
the  real  facts.  The  longitudinal  section  given  on  page 
516  shows  no  such  basin  shape ; and  the  cross-sections 
show  the  ore  strata  abutting  against  the  sloping  wall  of  the 
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trap.  There  was  no  original  basin.  The  trap  has  cut  diag- 
onally through  the  originally  sonth-west  sloping  ore-forin- 
ation.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  limestone  beds  of  the 
two  peaks  seem  to  be  near  the  bottom  of  the  ore  mass,  be- 
cause they  come  so  near  the  trap  ; whereas  they  must  lie 
very  high  in  the  series,  having  500  or  600  feet  of  ore  strata 
under  them  ; otherwise  they  would  dip  south-east  and  cut 
all  the  terraces  and  slopes  down  to  and  beneath  the  water 
plain,  and  would  have  been  cut  in  bore-holes.  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
The  traji  dyke  has,  therefore,  cut  its  way  through  all  this 
height  of  ore  strata  to  get  within  20  feet  of  the  limestone  of 
the  right-hand  peak,  and  the  reason  why  the  limestone  has 
not  been  encountered  in  the  stopes  and  terraces  east  of  the 
two  peaks  is  simply  this  : that  the  rise  of  the  stratilication 
north-eastward  carries  the  two  series  of  limestones  and  in- 
termediate and  overlying  oi'e  into  the  air  ; and,  if  this  be  the 
case,  as  it  certainly  must  be,  then  it  farther  follows  that  the 
ore  strata  of  Grassy  hill  are  a different  and  much  higher 
part  of  the  whole  formation  than  the  ore  strata  now  being 
sloped  on  tiie  eastern  side  of  Middle  hill ; and  any  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  ores  of  the  two  hills  can  be  thus 
explained. 

From  this  study  of  the  stratification  of  the  Cornwall  for- 
mation it  seems  to  be  a necessary  inference  that  the  ore 
mass  is  deepest  at  its  south-west  end,  and  that  it  extends  in 
that  direction  an  unknown  distance  beneath  the  Mesozoic 
country,  which  seems  to  cut  it  off,  but  which  merely  buries 
it  beneath  a later  formation  unless  it  be  cut  off  by  a line  of 
fault. 

It  must  certainly  be  conceded  that  it  is  possihle  that  a 
line  of  fault  runs  along  the  south  edge  of  the  620  foot  level, 
south  of  Middle  hill,  and  under  the  great  Mesozoic  gravel 
wash  south  of  Grassy  hill.  No  steps  have  ever  been  taken 
to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  such  a fault.  The  ore 
is,  indeed,  at  one  place  (back  of  the  limestone  ridge)  mined 
up  to  a bank  of  red  clay  in  which  stratified  la3mrs  of  the 
Mesozoic  shales  appear,  mouldered  and  wavy,  but  in  their 
original  places.  From  this  outcrop  facing  the  ore-plain  the 
Mesozoic  Dividing  ridge  rises  with  a steep  wooded  slope. 


cT Invilliers.]  coknwall  iron  ore  mines. 
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A thick  wash  of  sand  and  clay  and  fragments  of  red  sand- 
stone from  this  hill  slope  has  spread  itself  over  the  border 
of  the  ore-plain  so  extensively  sonth  of  the  little  west 
branch  of  Furnace  creek,  where  the  tenant  houses  stand, 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ore  extends 
at  least  400  feet  beyond  its  assumed  iiresent  limit. 

In  like  manner  the  southern  extension  of  the  Middle  and 
Big  hill  ore,  in  the  water-plain,  up  Furnace  creek,  is  con- 
cealed by  a valle3^-wash  from  the  Mesozoic  Dividing  ridge  ; 
but  here  an  accident  threw  light  upon  the  situation.  In 
grading  the  new  C.  & L.  R.  R.  to  Miners’  village,  ore  was 
lifted  at  a jioint  much  to  the  south  of  the  previously"  ad- 
mitted limit  of  ore-ground  ; and  there  seems  no  assignable 
good  reason  why"  the  ore  should  not  extend  under  the  whole 
wash,  and  under  the  hill  slope  to  the  south — always  ex- 
cepting the  possibility  of  a fault. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  important  question:  Mdiat  is 
the  real  geological  relationship  of  the  stratified  ore-mass, 
with  its  limestone  beds,  to  the  Mesozoic  formation  which  so 
evidently"  abuts  against  it? 

T/ie  Mesozoic  formation  at  Gornioatl. 

At  the  south  base  of  Big  hill  important  artificial  expos- 
ures of  Mesozoic  altered  purple-colored  clay  strata,  with 
slaty  texture  and  filled  with  decomposed  whitish  gauins  of 
feldspar,  have  been  made  all  along  the  Cornwall  Ore  Bank 
railroad,  from  near  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith’s  shop  to 
the  engine-house,  a distance  of  about  1000  feet. 

These  strata  dip  N.  W.  at  an  angle  of  15°  to  20°;  and 
they  are  cut,  at  the  carpenter  shoji,  by  a trap  dyke  some 
y"ards  wide,  which  rejjresents  the  south  hook  of  the  great 
trap  of  Big  hill. 

At  the  end  of  the  C.  & L.  R.  R.  siding,  350'  south-east  of 
the  engine-house,  and  400'  south  of  the  miners’  houses  on 
the  hill  above,  is  another  clean  exposure  of  Mesozoic  beds. 


dipjung  N.  W.  about  18°,  into  the  hill,  thus  : 

Soil  and  subsoil,  full  of  red  and  white  quartz  pebbles,  . 8'  to  10' 

Red  thale  and  red  sandstone  layers,  broken, 1'  or  more 

A bed  of  gray  conglomerate,  without  distinct  stratifica- 
tion; pebbles,  quartz  and  some  feldspar 5' 


Scale  of  j\files. 
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Section  along  Cornwall  Sailroad 

L'?'07n  Lebanon  to  ^Miners'  Yillage. 
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Judging  from  these  almost  continuous  exjiosnres  of  New 
Red  strata,  and  assuming  a general  dip  of  18°  to  the  N.  W. 
(that  is  into  the  south  slope  of  Big  hill,)  there  must  be 
about  300  feet  thickness  of  New  Red  strata  in  the  hill  slope, 
between  the  exposure  in  the  cut  at  the  end  of  the  R.  R. 
switch  and  a point  in  the  hill  above  the  miners’  houses  (on 
a line  with  the  carpenter's  shop)  160'  above  water  level. 
These  300  feet  of  New  Red  measures  must  abut  against  the 
trap  ; and  therefore  the  ti-ap  d3Jve  must  represent  a line  of 
downthrow  fault. 

Along  the  Cornwall  and  Mt.  Hope  railroad,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the  Miners’  village,  appear  beds 
of  Mesozoic  sandstone  dipping  15°,  N.  10°  E.  (not  west,) 
the  exposure  being  about  6 feet  thick  ; under  which  lie  de- 
composed shales,  8 feet ; under  which  appears  a pebble 
rock,  3 to  4 feet  thick. 

Further  east  (still  south  of  the  ore  range)  two  prominent 
ridges.  Sheep  hill  and  Tern  pieman’s  hill,  are  made  b}’  an 
outcropping  series  of  Mesozoic  altered  sand  and  mud  strata, 
grajnsh  in  color  and  distinct!}^  laminated  ; said  to  take  a 
tine  polish. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  mine  are  similar  exhibi- 
tions of  Mesozoic  rocks  in  place. 

The  Grrass^'  hill  trap  (south  edge  of  it)  crosses  the  public 
road  from  Cornwall  to  Mt.  Hope  close  to  (100  feet  of)  where 
the  road  crosses  the  little  west  branch  of  Furnace  creek. 
On  this  road,  200  yards  south  of  the  trap,  Mesozoic  altered 
pinkish  and  purple  hard  broken  slates  show  themselves  for 
a distance  of  50  feet,  and  seem  to  have  a strong  N.  AV.  dip. 

South  of  this,  and  until  the  road  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  Dividing  ridge,  the  whole  surface  is  a wash  of  pebble, 
sand,  and  mud;  and  this  wash  stuff  covers  the  slope  and 
low  ground  south-east  and  east  of  Grassy  hill  all  the  way 
past  bore-hole  No.  4,  to  the  limestone  ridge  on  the  south 
side  of  Middle  hill ; and  it  is  under  the  edge  of  this  wash 
that  the  ore  heJiind  (/.  e.  on  the  south  side  of)  the  limestone 
ridge  seems  to  lie. 

[Here  the  Mesozoic  ridge  is  made  bj"  coarse  and  fine  Meso- 
zoic strata,  descending  N.  W.  at  a dip  of  about  17°. 
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This  Mesozoic  wash  of  red  sand  and  gravel,  which  seems 
to  make  a universal  covering  to  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Dividing  ridge,  consists  mostly  of  loose  red  sand  and 
rounded  pebbles  of  red  quartzite  and  white  quartz.  The 
thickness  of  the  ivash  varies  greatly;  in  some  places  it  is 
10'  thick;  at  Mr.  Grubb's  new  borediole  (f  mile  S.  AV.  of 
Miners’  Village)  it  is  reported  bj"  the  drillers  to  be  125'  thick. 

Tliis  borediole  is  the  first  and  only  attempt  as  yet  made 
to  explore  underground  south  of  the  Cornwall  ore  mine. 

Its  month  is  on  ground  970' it  A.  T.,  and  its  bottom 
(at  present  writing)  reaches  (970' — 750'=)  220'  A.  T. 

Borediole  No.  3,  in  the  water  plain  of  the  ore  mine,  has 
its  month  at  570'  A.  T.  and  goes  down  to  (570' — 238'=)  332' 
A.  T. 

Assuming  a distance  of  3600'  and  a dip  of  only  12°  from 
Mr.  Grubb's  hole  to  the  south  edge  of  the  ore  mine,  the 
rock  at  the  top  would  descend  to  (970' — 760'=)  210'  A.  T., 
and  the  last  rock  struck  at  the  JjotLom  of  Mr.  Grubb’s  hole 
would  abut  against  the  ore  mine  at  a depth  of  (750' — 210'=) 
540'  heloio  tide ; or,  in  other  words,  (540'+332=)  872'  below 
tli.e  bottom  of  bore-hole  No.  3. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  hole  drilled 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Dividing  ridge  striking  the  Cornwall 
ore  mass,  however  deep  it  may  be  drilled  ; the  deeper  the 
worse  ; for  the  deeper  such  a hole  goes  the  further  away 
from  the  ore  it  gets. 

Tlie  dip  of  the  red  shale  &c.  through  which  the  diamond 
drill  descended  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out  either  in  force 
or  direction.  The  cores  have  a diameter  of  only  inches, 
and  were  not  drawn  up  with  sufficient  precautions  against 
rotation.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  north-west 
direction  of  the  dip,  i.  e.  towards  the  ore  mine. 

The  cores  fractured  obliquely  but  not  smoothly.  One 
piece  from  near  the  bottom,  sent  by  Mr.  Grubb  for  exami- 
nation, is  leveled  off  at  a slope  of  about  5^  in  24.  This  in- 
dicates a dip  of  12°,  which  agrees  with  all  we  know  of  the 
general  dip  of  the  formation,  and  may  be  safel}^  taken  as  a 
basis  for  a calculation  such  as  has  been  made  above. 

If  the  observed  dips  of  15°  and  18°  be  made  the  basis  of 
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calculation  the  result  will  be  the  same,  and  lead  still  more 
forcibly  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  a doionthrmo  fault  runs  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  ore  mine  ; and  that  many  tliousand 
feet  of  Mesozoic  strata  are  swallowed  up  by  this  fault ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  of  the  fault  upon  the  ma]) 
until  the  edge  of  the  ore  has  been  uncovered,  for  the  edge 
of  the  ore  will  necessarily  be  along  the  line  of  the  fault. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  at  present  whether  the  line  of  fault 
is  a straight  or  a crooked  line  ; but  the  shape  of  the  ground 
indicates  that  in  Big  hill  the  line  of  fault  follows  the  south 
edge  of  the  trap  clown  to  the  carpenter  shop  on  Furnace 
creek,  and  that  there  a cross  fault  sets  the  wall  of  Mesozoic 
rocks  back  to  the  south.  It  is  evident  that  the  fault  must 
run  close  south  of  the  limestone  ridge  of  Middle  hill,  and 
so  on  under  the  wash-ground  south  of  Grassy  hill.  IVest 
of  the  Mt.  Hope  road  the  trap  probably  takes  up  the  line 
of  fault,  but  nothing  of  this  can  be  known  until  bore-holes 
are  drilled  transversehg  or  until  mining  operations  are  ex- 
tended in  this  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ore-mass  is  deepest  against  the  fault, 
and  that  it  grows  deeper  westward  as  it  runs  along  the  fault ; 
but  whether  or  not  the  ore-mass  is  cut  off  by  the  south-bear- 
ing trap  of  Grassy  lull  coming  up  to  the  fault  is  not  appa- 
rent ; nor  can  it  be  safely  reasoned  on  wiili  our  present  data. 

The  slant  of  the  fault  downwards,  if  it  be  not  vertical,  is 
quite  unknown  ; if  it  be  vertical,  then  the  ore  will  have  a 
vertical  wall.  If  it  slants  southward,  as  is  ])robable,  then 
the  ore  mass  will  practicall}^  work  down  under  the  over- 
hanging wall  of  Mesozoic  rocks.  Whei-e  the  northern 
trap,  with  its  slant  of  30°  to  40°,  meets  the  plane  of  the 
fault  and  descends  into  it,  the  ore  will  stop,  and  that  will 
be  the  actual  bottom  of  the  ore-mass. 

The  ore  mass  may  then  be  looked  upon  as  a lune-shaped 
fragment  of  the  north  wall  of  the  fault,  separated  from  the 
limestone  formation  of  the  valley  (to  which  it  belongs)  by  the 
trap  forsaking  in  its  upward  course  the  plane  of  fault  and 
tearing  through  the  formation  northward  ; thus  isolating  the 
fragment,  and  enclosing  it  so  that  it  could  become  stdqect 
34 
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to  the  ore-forming  process.  The  trap  is  responsible  for  the 
magnetic  quality  of  the  ore  ; for  at  Hummelstown,  in 
Dauphin  county,  a similar  great  ore  mass,  lying  against 
what  must  there  also  be  a faulted  wall  of  Mesozoic  rocks 
is  not  connected  with  trap,  and  is  not  magnetic.'^'] 

The  interiLol  constitution  of  the  ore. 

'Wlien  the  beds  are  carefully  examined  they  are  seen  to 
differ  from  ordinary  shales  and  line  sandstone  layers  in  one 
important  particular,  their  laminie  are  minutely  rumpled 
into  innumerable  creases  and  fine  folds,  like  a mass  of  sheets 
of  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  water  and  subjected  to 
irregular  pressure,  and  little  sections  of  them  are  broken 
and  slipped  past  each  other’s  edges.  Almost  every  block 
of  ore  exhibits  this  internal  structure  more  or  less  ; and  the 
alternation  of  leaves  of  light  and  dark  ore  makes  the  fact 
all  tile  more  apparent  to  the  eye  ; so  that  many  of  the  large 
blocks  when  drf^ssed  to  a flat  surface  reminds  the  observer 
of  dressed  slabs  of  the  altered  blue  marble  so  much  used  in 
Philadelphia.  Six  such  blocks,  each  intended  to  be  a cubic 
foot  in  dimension,  have  been  dressed  and  placed  in  two  col- 
umns of  three  each,  one  on  each  side  of  the  front  door  of 
Mr.  Boyd’s  office  at  the  mine  ; a photograph  was  taken  of 
tlie  block  which  represents  the  leanest  grade  of  ore  (24  p. 
c.)  and,  therefore,  most  diversified  in  its  constituents.  (See 
photograph  plate  opposite  page  531.)  A sketch  was  made 
of  the  same  block  but  it  has  not  been  published. 

This  internal  structure  is  evidently  the  effect  of  a very 
complicated  pressure,  produced  by  a change  in  the  bulk  of 
the  mass,  due  to  the  removal  of  some  of  its  constituents  by 
solution.  The  whole  mass  settled  upon  itself  as  the  disso- 
lution went  on,  and  in  prox)ortion  to  the  shrinking  of  all 
all  the  leaves  of  eacli  layer,  and  of  all  the  layers  each  one 
in  itself.  Hence  a universal  movement  of  their  parts,  in 
various  directions,  in  the  effort  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
smaller  space  which  they  had  to  occupy.  What  propor- 
tion the  present  bulk  of  (he  ore-mass  bears  to  the  original 


*For  the  foregoing  paragraphs  in  brackets  I am  responsible. — J.  P.  L. 
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bulk  might  be  exactly  calculated  if  we  knew  precisely 
what  the  removed  elements  were,  and  exactly  what  per- 
centage of  the  original  mass  they  constituted. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  were  the  jirincipal  elenjents  removed  from  the 
original  mass  ; and  the  analyses  given  below  show  that  there 
still  remains  1 to  5 p.  c.  of  lime,  and  1 to  7 p.  c.  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  ore.  The  lime  does  not  exist  in  the  form  of 
gypsum,  although  sulphur  is  present  to  the  extent  of  to 
4 per  cent ; but  in  combination  with  silica  and  alumina,  of 
which  8 to  21  p.  c.  of  silica  and  1 to  8 p.  c.  of  alumina  are 
present  in  the  ore.'^ 

The  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Ore. 

The  first  complete  analysis  of  Cornwall  ore,  made  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  McCreath  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Survej"  at  Harris- 
burg, shows  its  chemical  constitution,  but  not  its  per- 
centage of  iron  unless  taken  with  his  other  analyses,  made 
subsequently,  of  samples  gathered  by  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  August,  1881. 

No.  1.  Cornwall  “white  ore,”  from  the  east  face  of  Mid- 
dle hill ; place  in  the  ore  mass  not  stated. 


“ Cornwall  white  ore."  Analysis  No.  1. 

Bisiilpliide  of  iron, 3.431 

Peroxide  of  iron,  • • ? gj  gg2 

Sesquioxide  of  iron,  . ' 

Protoxide  of  manganese, 371 

Oxide  of  cobalt, 490 

Sulphide  of  copper, 1.472 

Alumina, 2.969 

Lime, 9.510 

Magnesia, 7.917 

Sulphuric  acid, 534 

Phosphoric  acid, 038 

Carbonic  acid, none 


*Dr.  Genth  says  of  the  brown-hematite  ore  beds,  in  Report  T^,  p.  392: 
“It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that,  although  these  [brown-hematite  ore  beds 
of  Centre  county]  are,  to  a great  extent  at  least,  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  limestones  and  by  them  precipitated,  that  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
lime  has  been  washed  out  of  them,  and  only  traces  are  remaining;  of  the  sec- 
ond constituent  of  the  limestones,  the  magnesia,  a somewhat  larger  quantity 
is  left  beliind,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  lesser  solubility  of  its  carbonate  in 
carbonic  acid  water.” 
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Water,  L 120 

Alkalies  and  undetermined, 

Silica,  19.750 


99. 454 


Metallic  iron, 

Metallic  manganese,  

Metallic  copper, 

Sulphur,  

Phosphorus, 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  of  iron. 


39. 600 
.288 
.507 
2.557 
.017 
.042 


A number  of  borings  of  ore  for  analyses  were  drilled  from 
each  one  of  the  six  blocks  set  up  in  front  of  the  office  of 
the  superintendent,  i\Ir.  J.  Tajdor  Boyd,  as  standard  sam- 
jiles  of  the  grades  of  Cornwall  ore.  The  specimen  analysed 
above  would  fall  under  the  head  of  third  grade  ore. 


First  block,  weighing  224  pounds,  first  grade,  62  per  cent.  iron. 


Second  “ 

(( 

257 

U 

> second  “ 

<57 

ki 

Third  “ 

(( 

257 

S 

( 55 

n 

n 

Fourth  “ 

(i 

228 

1 third  “ 

<44 

u 

n 

Fifth  “ 

(( 

231 

( 42 

u 

u 

Sixth  “ 

(t 

199 

fourth  “ 

24 

(( 

The  blocks  were  intended  to  be  exactly  one  cubic  foot  in 
contents,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  perfectly  homoge- 
neous blocks,  and  the  anah^ses  were  made  by  the  Company 
from  drillings  in  the  bottoms  of  the  blocks.  This  accounts 
for  the  44  per  cent,  ore  block  weighing  less  than  the  42 
per  cent,  ore  block. 

The  following  analyses  by  Mr.  McCreath  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  percentages  of  metallic  iron  to  show  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  different  grades  of  ore  : 


Cornwall  ore.  Analyses  No.  2. 
Metallic  iron,  . . . ,64.900 

Metallic  manganese,  . . .158 

Metallic  copper, 005 

Alumina, 324 

Tiime, 1.010 

Magnesia, 1. 131 

SupDhur, 071 

Phosphorus, 014 

Silica 3.980 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts 

iron, 021 


No.  S. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

57. 050 

51.450 

51.050 

.064 

.072 

.115 

.447 

.559 

.295 

1.394 

1.080 

1.289 

2.740 

2.600 

2.340 

3.942 

6.652 

6.616 

2. 531 

2.459 

3.271 

.007 

.010 

.010 

8. 650 

12.270 

11.560 

.012 

.019 

.019 

d' Tmilliers.']  Cornwall  iron  ore  mines. 
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No.  2.  Analysis  of  115  pieces  of  Nigger-head  ore  from  Middle  hill. 

No.  3.  Analysis  of  “ No.  3 ore  ” from  east  face  of  Middle  hill. 

No.  4.  Analysis  of  line  or  soft  No.  3 ore  from  W.  cut,  N.  side,  Middle  hill. 


5.  Analysis  of  tine  or  soft  No, 

3 ore  from  W.  cut, 

S.  side. 

Middle  hill. 

Cornwall  ore. 

Analyses  No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 

Metallic  iron, 

48.800 

46. 400 

41.900 

Metallic  manganese, 

057 

.238 

.194 

Metallic  copper, 

599 

.066 

.319 

Alumina, 

2.315 

7.8i5 

4.970 

2.550 

2.810 

Magnesia,  

5.531 

2.738 

7.457 

Sulphur,  

1.807 

.050 

.428 

Phosphorus, 

018 

.023 

.019 

Silica,  

12.940 

18.040 

20.910 

Phosphorus  in  100  parts  iron. 

0. 36 

.049 

.045 

No.  6.  Analysis  of  “No.  1 ore’’  from  east  face  of  Middle  hill. 

No.  7.  Analysis  of  Fix  or  Wash  ore,  near  engine  house,  base  of  Big  hill ; sam- 
ple, 25  pounds. 

No.  8.  Analysis  of  “ No.  1 light  ore  ” from  W.  cut,  S.  face,  Middle  hi.l. 

All  the  above  v ere  dried  at  212°  F.  + before  analysis. 

A comparison  of  tliese  analj^ses  brings  out  the  iiriniefact 
that  tlie  ricliness  of  the  ore  depends  on  the  percentage  of 
silica  in  combination  with  its  three  bases,  alumina,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  not  at  all  in  equal  quantities,  but  in  various 
proportions  of  the  three.  Thus,  stated  in  whole  numbers, 
we  have  in  regular  series  : 


Iron, 

, . . 65 

57 

511 

51 

49 

46 

42 

391 

Silica,  . . . 

Alumina,  ^ 

, . . 4 

81 

12| 

IH 

13 

18 

21 

20 

Lime,  . > 
Magnesia,  ) 

. . . 2| 

8 

101 

101 

12 

13 

151 

201 

In  this  we  may  see  an  additional  evidence  of  stratifica- 
tion, the  silicates  being  in  the  form  of  a feldsxiar  mud, 
charged  in  places  with  fine  quartz  sand,  the  rest  of  the  lime 
and  magnesia  being  carried  off  as  carbonates  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  waters,  potash  and  soda  being  entirely  absent 
and  phosphorus  in  no  case  reaching  three  hundredths  of 
one  per  cent. 

Sulphur  is  an  important,  constant,  but  veiq'  variable  con- 
stituent, although  so  generally  distributed  through  the 
mass  that  the  average  amount  of  it  per  ton  must  be  verv^ 
nearly  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  ore  mass,  (except  the 
original  surface  of  the  hills  ex})osed  to  the  long  leaching 
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action  of  tlie  atmospheric  waters,)  as  an  nnnsnally  exten- 
sive practice  has  practicall^Y  demonstrated. 

The  following  additional  analyses  of  cardoad  samples, 
made  by  Mr.  Valentine,  chemist,  and  furnished  by  the  Cole- 
brook  furnace  compain",  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  of 
metallic  iron : 


(I.) 

(A) 

C-) 

uo 

(5.) 

(6.) 

(7.) 

(5.) 

(5.) 

(70.) 

Iron,  . . 

57.63  66.16 

54.33 

52.80 

49.04 

48.21 

45.43 

42.86 

39.64 

36.81 

Silica,  . . 

, 17.26 

14.59 

18. 67 

13.09 

17.83 

20. 68 

23.36 

23. 15 

31.45 

28.61 

Sulphur, 

0.11 

2.61 

0.04 

2.05 

0.37 

0. 26 

0.03 

0.21 

1.49 

2.58 

Ooj)per, 

— 

— 

— 

1.49 

1.18  [*2. 58] 

0. 88 

0.77 

1.17 

1.76 

Phosphorus, 

— 

— 

0.48 

trace 

— 

trace 

— 

0.06 

trace 

Nos.  4,  5,  7,  9,  10  were  made  in  December,  1883. — No.  6,  from  15  car  loads  in 
April,  1884. — Nos.  1,  3,  8,  raw  surface  ore  from  C.  & L.  R.  R.  at  entrance  to 
ore  hill,  August,  1884. — No.  2,  November,  1884. 


Idle  Cornwall  Ore  Bank  Company  are  at  present  mining 
three  grades  of  ore;  the  best  grade,  called  No.  1 fine  sur- 
face ore,  yielding  from  50  to  55  per  cent,  iron,  being  only 
used  to  a limited  extent  as  a mixture  for  fixing  paddling 
furnaces  and  for  small  mixtures.  The  “'run  of  mine”  No. 
2,  mostly  a fine  or  small  lump  ore,  carries  from  42  to  50  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  from  2.5  to  3 iter  cent,  of  sulphur.  The 
largest  part  of  the  output.  No.  3,  “select  ore,”  inostl3^  lump 
ore,  carries  about  48  per  cent,  iron,  and  the  same  amount 
of  sulpiiur  as  the  “run  of  mine”  ore. 

No.  1 is  not  roasted,  but  it  is  but  a small  part  of  the  gen- 
eral output.  All  No.  2 and  No.  3 ores  are  roasted.  The 
following  anah'ses  of  roasted  Cornwall  ore,  made  in  April, 
1880,  were  furnished  by  Arthur  Brock,  Esq.,  of  the  North 
Lebanon  furnaces  ; and  they  are  arranged  in  the  same  order 
of  their  iron  percentage  as  the  preceding. 


(7.)  (^.)  (^.)  (5.)  ((?.)  (7.) 

Iron, 57.85  56.78  55.90  55.43  55.35  54.32  52.76 

Silica,  9.50  10.70  11.85  11.63  11.00  11.30  10.70 

Alumina, 3.65  4.50  3.80  3.24  4.21  3.70  4.83 

Lime,  2.12  2.40  2.30  2.06  2.32  2.73  2.86 

Magnesia,  ....  3.76  4.13  3.52  3.47  4.00  4.31  4.85 

Sulphur, t 45  .40  [ .97]  [ .42]  .50  [ .85]  [ .73] 

Copper, 37  .31  .29  .30  .53  .30  .31 


*0.vide  of  copper. 

t Those  in  brackets  []  are  sulphuric  acid. 


d' InviJUers.']  Cornwall  iron  ore  mines.  odo 

If  the  silicate  bases  be  taken  together,  we  have: 

Alumina, ^ 

Lime,  > 9.53  11.03  9.62  8.77  10.  .53  10.74  12.54 

Magnesia,  . . . . ' 

The  greatest  practical  difficiilty  in  working  the  Cornwall 
ores  seems  to  result  from  the  varying  quantity  of  silica. 

An  inspection  of  analyses  already  presented  will  show 
this  fact.  Sulphur,  of  course,  is  hurtful,  but  the  greater 
portion  goes  oft'  in  roasting. 

The  presence  of  copper  is  likewise  objectionable  in  this 
ore,  as  in  smelting,  it  alloys  the  iron  with  from  0.  /o  to  1.2o 
per  cent. 

Several  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who 
are  consumers  of  Cornwall  ore,  have  kindly  given  me  the 
practical  results  of  their  experience. 

The  Pottsville  Iron  and  Steel  Company  use  about  i to  ^ 
of  roasted  ore  in  their  furnaces,  for  mixture  with  cold- 
short and  neutral  ores,  and  ivitli  the  effect  of  producing 
thereby  stronger  iron. 

Their  analyses  of  “run  of  mines”  shipments  show  from 
41.77  per  cent,  to  49.29  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Bearer,  Marsh  & Co.,  Union  Furnace,  Union  county.  Pa., 
who  have  been  consumers  for  30  years,  endorse  its  value  for 
mixture  with  the  Clinton  fossil  ores,  Avhich  are  generally 
all  “cold  short,”  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  forge 
iron.  Their  experience  of  “run  of  mines”  ore  lately,  re- 
quires 2^  tons  of  ore  per  ton  of  iron,  or  a yield  of  40  per 
cent,  in  furnace  working. 

The  Chlchies  Iron  Co.,  Chickies,  Pa.,  have  used  i Corn- 
wall ore  in  their  mixture  for  some  years,  the  otiier  | being 
hematite  and  specular. 

They  do  not  roast  their  ore,  using  “No.  1”  surface  ore, 
which  carries  a much  smaller  percentage  of  sidphur.  as 
already  mentioned.  Foundry  and  mill  irons  made  from 
this  ndxture  rank  high. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Co.  are  also  large  consumers. 
The  following  extracts  from  a letter  of  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Jerome  L.  BoA^er's,  letter,  Avill  prove  of  interest : 

u*  % During  my  experience  at  Temple,  Birdsboro’, 
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Coliinibia,  and  other  furnaces,  during  the  last  15  years, 
liave  found  the  ores  from  Cornwall,  Lebanon  county,  very 
■well  adapted  as  a neutralizer  for  most  hematite  ores  of  the 
East  Penn,  Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna  regions,  when 
roasted  to  1 per  cent  or  less  in  sulphur. 

In  using  25  per  cent,  of  it  in  the  ore  burden,  where  snl- 
lihnr  runs  over  1 per  cent.,  and  where  copper  reaches  .90 
X)er  cent,  (metallic,)  the  resultant  foundry  pig  is  generally 
lighter  in  color  and  closer  grained,  the  fluidit}'  and  strength 
not  being  affected. 

The  magnesia  in  the  ore,  which  reaches  sometimes  2.50, 
and  even  3.00  per  cent.,  makes  good  company  for  most  of 
the  dry  limonites, working  a hot  cinder,  and  cleaning,  with- 
out scouring,  the  crucible  and  fore-hearth. 

The  meeting  point  being  considerably  lesser  than  ordi- 
naiA"  hematites,  it  is  best  adapted  for  use  with  hematites 
after  roasting,  and,  for  mill  iron,  will  make  least  trouble  in 
furnaces  if  driven  fast.  The  average  analysis  of  many  I have 
had  made  would  show  : ” 


Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Oxide  of  copper,  . . . . 

Magnesia, 

Lime, 

Pliosplioric  acid,  . . . . 
Sulphuric  acid,  .... 
Silicic  acid, 


. . . 62. 190 

...  1.48 

...  2.69 

. . , 1.11 

. . . 0.013 

. . . 0.231 

20.00  to  26.00 


Cornwall  ore  gained  high  repute  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  nails,  imparting  at  once  a stiffness  and  foughness  to 
the  nail  mnch  sought  after. 

Additional  light  is  cast  upon  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  Cornwall  ore  by  comparing  its  analyses  with  the  follow- 
ing analyses  of  similar  magnetic  ores  from  the  Bojmrtown, 
Heading,  and  Wheatfield  mines  in  Berks  county,  and  the 
Dillsburg  mines  of  York  county,  all  similarly  situated  near 
the  edge  of  the  Mesozoic  country  ; all  Init  the  last  con- 
nected geologically  with  the  underlying  ohler  rocks.  These 
analyses  are  also  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  metallic  iron 
percentages,  (to  the  nearest  second  decimal.)  thus  : 


d'  I mill  iers.~\ 
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(7.) 

(g.) 

(3.) 

(4-) 

(5.) 

(«.) 

Iron,  ... 

, 43.40 

43.00 

42.75 

39.60 

38. 0.5 

34.55 

Silica 

. 11.13 

14.02 

22. 10 

20.20 

16.13 

21.21 

A.  -)-  L.  -f-  Mag. 

, 18  90 

13.86 

11.45 

19.18 

19.77 

22.38 

Copper,  . . . , 

. .01 

.59 

— 

.12 

.56 

.17 

Manganese,  . 

. .01 

— 

— 

.23 

.42 

.21 

Sulphur,  . . 

. .43 

.53 

.59 

1.94 

1.14 

1.64 

Phosphorus,  . 

. .09 

.02 

.01 

.06 

•04 

.03 

(1.)  Black  ore,  163  pieces,  from  Warwick  mine,  Boyertown,  Berks  county. 
A.  S.  McCreath. 

(2.)  Magnetic  ore  from  Island  mine,  Reading,  slope  No.  1.  Leonard  Peckitt, 
Reading. 

(3.)  Dillsbiirg  ore  from  A.  Underwood’s  mine.  A.  S.  McCreath. 

(4.)  Magnetic  ore  from  Wheatfleld  mine,  Berks  county. 

(5.)  Magnetic  ore,  25  pounds,  from  Island  mine,  Reading.  A.  S.  McCreath- 
(6.)  “Blue  ore,”  20  pounds,  from  Phcenix  mines,  Boyertown.  A.  S.  Mc- 
Creath. 


The  full  analyses  of  IVos.  1, 
samples  are  as  follows  : 


(E) 

Bisulphide,  > ^ .806 

Protoxide,  . > iron.  ) 18.000 

Sesquioxide,  ' ( 41.463 

Protoxide  of  manganese,  . .018 

Oxide  of  cobalt, .010 

Sulphide  of  copper,  ....  .012 

Alumina, 2.407 

Lime, 12  980 

Magnesia, 3.810 

Sulphuric  acid, none. 

Phosphoric  acid, .203 

Carbonic  acid, 6.930 

Water, 1.285 

Alkalies  and  undet.,  ....  .946 

Silica, 11.130 


100. 000 


2 3 4 

and  6 

of  the 

aboim 

(A) 

(S  ) 

(4-) 

(6.) 

.37 

1.052 

3.58 

2.807 

17.90 

13.930 

15.42 

14.657 

41.32 

45. 640 

37. 05 

31.200 

.07 

. 652 

.30 

.269 

— 

— 

— 

.030 

.99 

[.048*^] 

. 15 

.251 

2.00 

1.824 

5.90 

4.325 

9.41 

5.322 

1.90 

10.090 

2.45 

4.308 

11.38 

7.963 

none. 

— 

— 

.150 

.04 

.024 

.15 

.078 

10.10 

— 

2.50 

.815 

.85 

5.000 

1.25 

1.500 

— 

— 

— 

4.655 

14.02 

22. 100 

20.20 

21.210 

100.12 

99.900 

99.78 

100.000 

If  the  Cornwall  deposit  shows  any  distinctive  cliaracter- 
istic  when  compared  with  the  others,  it  is  in  its  laryer  per- 
centage of  sulphur,  wliile  it  shares  with  the  Wheattield 
mines  a prominence  in  its  copper  constituent. 

Associated  always  witli  a greenish  slate,  suggesting  the 
presence  of  chlorite,  though  mainly  made  up  of  the  silicates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  tlie  color  of  the  ore  is  not  the  intense 
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black  of  tlie  azoic  magaetites,  and  hardly  intimates  its  rich- 
ness. 

The  hornblendes,  angites,  micas,  steatites,  serpentines, 
and  pyroxine,  are  bntafewof  the  accompanying  mineral 
forms  which  accompany  this  ore,  and  have  rendered  this 
locality  attractive  in  the  past  to  the  mineralogist.  A fairly 
complete  list  of  the  Cornwall  minerals  may  be  properly  in- 
serted here,  but  the  mines,  as  the  work  progresses,  seem  to 
produce  less  wealth  of  this  sort.  For  the  preparation  of 
this  list,  which  will  be  given  later,  I am  mainly  indebted  to 
Dr.  F.  A.  Genth’s  Report  B on  the  Mineralogy  of  the  State. 

Tlie  ixillowing  analyses  were  communicated  to  me  (Feb. 
1,  1886,)  by  INIr.  IMcCreath  ; («)  being  a greenlsh-ioliite  m in- 
eral^ free  from  iron  ore^  found  in  the  Cornwall  ore,  notably 
in  the  “white  ore;”  (5)  being  a similar  greenish  mineral 
associated  with  the  Dillsburg  ore  of  York  county  ; (c)  being 
limestone  found  in  the  Underwood  mine  at  Dillsburg,  not 
only  as  nodules  in  the  ore  itself,  but  as  a foot-wall  to  the 
workings. 

Cornwall.  Dillsburg. 


(a) 

(D 

(c) 

Silica, 

....  62.11 

49. 19 

14.70 

Protoxide  of  iron,  . . . . 

....  10.74 

5.78 

1.32 

Alumina, 

....  1.90 

5.57 

2. 99 

Eime,  

Magnesia,  

....  12.54 
....  17.89 

30.43  22-65 
13. 62 

44.90 
»36-27  3.57 

Loss  on  ignition, 

....  2.03 

1 .30 

31.46 

97.21 

98.01 

98.94 

]\fr.  jNfcCreatli  remarks  that  “in  the  limestone  (c)  calcu- 
latina:  all  the  lime  and  masrnesia  to  carbonates,  it  wovdd  re- 
quire  39.20  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  to  saturate  them. 
The  total  loss  on  ignition  is  only  31.46  ; and  assuming  that 
all  of  .this  is  carbonic  acid,  (with  no  combined  watei',)  there 
is  a marked  deficiency  of  carbonic  acid,  showing  that  some 
of  the  lime  or  magnesia  must  exist  as  silicate.  Why  may 
not  the  greenish-white  mineral  be  the  residue  of  beds,  or 
lenticular  masses,  of  such  limestone  formerly  existing  in 
these  oi’es  ?” 

This  is  precisely  the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  ores 
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wliicli  is  given  in  this  reiiort.  These  beds,  for  some  reason, 
have  resisted  solution  and  remained  in  the  mass,  wliich  was 
wholly  constituted  of  such  beds  with  a difference  of  consti- 
tution such  as  made  them  yield  to  solution  and  be  replaced 
by  ore. 

Mr.  McCreath  subsequently  made  a determination  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  limestone  (c)  and  found  it  to  be  30.51 
per  cent.;  this  would  take  up  38.83  per  cent,  of  lime  ; or  it 
it  would  take  up  27.74  per  cent,  of  magnesia.  Xow,  the 
total  lime  in  the  limestone  is  44.90,  of  which  the  carbonic 
acid  would  take  up  38.83  and  leave  6.07  held  as  a silicate, 
(if  a simple  silicate,  with  6.50  silica.)  Supposing  none  of 
the  magnesia  (3.57)  to  be  carbonate,  it  would  take  5.35  silica. 
The  2.99  alumina  would  neutralize  3.49  silica.  Total  silica 
in  such  supposed  silicates,  15.34.  Actual  silica  got  by  an- 
alysis, 14.7.  The  difference  must  be  due  to  some  of  the 
magnesia  being  in  the  condition  of  carbonate. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Cornwall  ore  mass  has  ex- 
perienced three  stages  of  development;  being  originally  a 
formation  of  lime  shales  ; then  becoming  a great  brown 
hematite  ore  formation  ; and  finally  a magnetic  ore  forma- 
tion ; always  retaining  its  place  and  general  stratification, 
but  becoming  consolidated  by  the  loss  of  most  of  its  lime 
and  magnesia,  all  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  part  of 
its  oxygen  element,  and  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  without 
the  loss  of  its  original  grains  of  sand,  tsuch  as  are  very  visi- 
ble in  the  brown  hematite  ores,)  and  with  a concentration 
of  its  percentage  of  iron. 

What  that  original  percentage  of  iron  was  is  open  to  con- 
jecture. In  some  of  our  brown  hematite  mines  the  beds 
change  to  carbonate  of  iron  going  down  below  drainage 
level.  In  others,  cores  of  sulphuret  of  iron  are  found  left 
unchanged  in  the  ore  mass.  The  point  of  practical  import- 
ance is  that  the  Cornwall  ore  mass  was  part  of  the  sedi- 
mentary formations  of  the  Lebanon  limestone  valley,  and 
was  not  brought  in  as  a foreign  body  from  a distance,  nor 
ejected  as  an  igneous  outburst  from  the  inteiior  of  the 
globe. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascribe  the  production  of  the 
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Cornwall  magnetic  ore  mass  to  the  dissolving  action  on 
lime  shales  of  the  common  cool  running  water  of  the  coun- 
tr^g  which  is  all  we  require  for  an  explanation  of  the  brown 
hematite  ore  masses  of  the  valley;  which  also  are  not  in 
the  neighborhood  of  trap  dykes  ; nor,  except  in  a few  cases, 
near  profound  faults  in  the  earth’s  crust  ; nor,  in  these  few 
cases,  connected  with  the  fault. 

But  at  Cornwall,  at  Boyertown,  at  Billsburg,  and  else- 
where, the  magnetic  ore  masses  are  close  to  trap  dykes,  and 
in  the  general  range  of  the  edge  of  the  Mesozoic  country. 
It  would  be  quite  reasonable,  therefore,  to  insist  on  the 
agency  of  heat — either  dry  heat  from  the  lava,  or  the  heat 
of  boiling  mineral  siirings,  or  the  heat  of  gaseous  exhala- 
tions— for  carrying  the  ore  mass  to  its  third  or  magnetic 
stage  of  development. 

Along  the  north  border  of  the  Mesozoic  red  shale  and 
sandstone  country  lies  an  area  of  lime  slates  about  4 miles 
long,  aliout  f of  a nule  wide  at  Cornwall,  and  tapering  to 
a point  eastward  and  westward.''-  These  will  be  spoken  of 
in  this  report  as  the  Cormcall  slates.  They  hold  important 
relations  to  the  Cornwall  ore  mass.  Their  age  and  order  in 
the  Pahmozoic  sj-stem  have  been  much  debated,  and  it  can- 
not be  said  even  now  to  be  determined  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty whether  they  underlie  or  overlie  the  Lebanon  Yalley 
limestone  formation  ; but  the  balance  of  probabilities  in 
favor  of  tlie  view  that  they  overlie  it  has  been  increasing 
during  the  jirogress  of  the  State  Survey,  and  now  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  great.  The  cross  section  from  Lebanon  to 
Cornwall  (on  page  526)  has  been  constructed  independently 
of  any  theory,  and  seems  to  2)lace  the  fact  almost  beyond 
doubt. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Pogers  identified  these  Cornwall  slales  with 
his  Upper  Primal  slate,  belonging  to  formation  No.  I, 
overlying  the  Potsdam  (Primal)  sandstone,  and  underhung 
the  Calciferous  limestone  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Great  AMlley  all  the  wa}"  from  New  Jersey  to  Maryland. 
Tie  accounted  for  their  aiiparently  overlying  the  limestone 
by  sujiiDosing  both  formations  to  be  tlirown  over  towards 


*See  plate  on  page  492. 
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the  nortli,  so  as  to  bring  the  bottom  beds  on  top.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  sncIi  a construction 
in  the  more  complicated  parts  of  the  valley  ; but  here  in 
Lebanon  count}",  the  limestone  formation  is  unusually  free 
from  close  plications  ; the  dips  are  very  gentle  over  consid- 
erable areas,  as  may  be  seen  along  the  railroad  from  Leb- 
anon to  AVomelsdorf,  and,  although  they  are  almost  all 
southward,  aw  a i/  from  the  slates  of  Xo.  Ill,  yet  they  prob- 
abh"  continue  so  in  Lancaster  county  under  tlie  Mesozoic 
belt.  The  one  or  two  rolls  in  the  limestone  cuts  of  the  Leb- 
anon-Cornwall  railroads  do  not  look  like  great  anticlinal 
arches,  and  there  is  no  apiiearance  of  overturned  dips.  Con- 
sequentlv  the  Cornwall  slates  may  be  reasonably  looked 
upon  as  lying  in  their  original  position,  ocerlying  \.\\e  lime- 
stones, and  dipx)ing  gently  southward."^ 

If  this  be  so  it  follows  that  the  Cornwall  slates  are  the 
same  which  run  through  the  middle  of  the  Great  Valley 
north  of  Lebanon  and  Harrisburg,  and  are  exjiosed  in  all 
the  bends  of  the  Conodoguinet  creek  in  Cumberland  county, 
■where  they  make  a transition  formation  between  Xo.  II  and 
Xo.  Ill,  consisting  of  many  hundred  feetof  lime-shales  and 
thin  limestones. 

At  Cornwall  these  lime-shales  are  much  altered  either  by 
pressure  or  by  heat,  but  they  can  only  be  seen  in  the  cut  at 
Cornwall,  and  in  small  ex^iosures  along  Mill  ridge,  and  this 
is  at  a distance  of  nearly  half  a mile  north  from  the  traxi 
in  the  hill  bounding  the  ore-mass:  so  that  nothing  can  be 
said  about  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  little  intermediate 
valley  ; and  therefore  nothing  is  certainly  known  about  the 
connection  of  the  Cornwall  slates  north  of  the  tra})  with  the 
ore  mass  south  of  it. 

It  is  imjiortant  to  obseiwe  that  the  Cornwall  slates  in  the 
railroad  cut  near  the  station  are  hard  enough  to  make  a 
persistent  ridge.  Mill  hill,  about  70  feet  high,  which  runs 
parallel  withMhe  traji  ridge,  at  a distance  of  about  2000 
feet,  measuring  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  two  ridges. 

This  fact  seems  to  intimate  that  the  little  valley  between 


*The  fault  in  the  cut  at  Cornwall  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  It  seems  a 
small  one  and  is  not  important. 
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Mill  hill  and  the  trap  ridge  is  occupied  by  limestone ; but 
no  exposures  could  be  found,  and  no  information  could  be 
obtained  from  the  owners  of  wells  to  decide  the  question, 
which  is  a very  important  one.  For,  if  the  little  valley  be 
limestone,  then  Mill  hill  must  either  be  a synclinal  ridge  of 
slate,  or  the  slate  must  be  cut  off  by  a fault  running  along 
the  south  base  of  Mill  hill ; or  thirdlj^,  the  Mill  hill  (Corn- 
Avall)  slate  is  merely  a slate  formation  in  the  body  of  the 
limestone  formation,  Xo.  II,  descending  southward. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  seems  to  be  the  more  prob- 
able, first,  in  view  of  what  can  be  seen  in  the  railroad  cut, 
and  secondly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mill  hill,  being  only 
3 to  4 miles  long,  Avoukl  naturalh’  have  an  east  and  west 
end  by  erosion  if  lying  in  a little  basin  of  limestone. 

The  crumpling  of  the  slates  in  the  cut  is  easily  explained 
on  the  supposition  of  a SAUicliual  fold,  and  the  fault,  which 
is  so  beautifully  shown  in  the  south-west  wall  of  the  cut, 
is  merely  one  of  the  crumples  broken,  as  is  plainly  proved 
by  the  insignificance  of  the  disturbance  in  the  north-east 
wall. 

Immediately  north  of  the  cut,  at  Cornwall  station,  the 
valley  limestones  are  exposed,  Avith  the  same  30°  to  40°  S. 
W.  dip  Avhich  the  overlying  slates  at  the  north  end  of  the 
cut  exhibit. 

Ill  the  middle  of  the  cut  the  slates  turn  up  vertical  against 
the  under  side  of  the  little  fault,  Avhich  slopes  about  55°  to- 
Avards  the  south-Avest.  Then  the  slates  resume  their  south- 
Avest  dip  (with  very  gentle  Avaves)  of  only  10°  or  20°. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cut  the  little  synclinal  is  more 
crushed,  and  the  fault  is  represented  by  a crushed  anti- 
clinal AvaA’e. 

The  slates  are  very  rough  in  appeai’ance,  broAAUi  in  color, 
and  Avitli  streaks  of  quartz.  The  cleavage  planes  are  ob- 
scure, one  set  seeming  to  be  steep  to  the  north-east. 

About  half  a mile  south  of  the  Cornwall  “Anthracite 
furnace,”  and  east  along  the  Mill  hill  ridge,  these  slates 
crop  out  along  the  public  road,  in  exposures  4 to  0 feet 
Avide,  in  25  feet  of  measures,  and  aiipear  to  dip  about  N.  18° 
W.  5G°,  though  this  may  be  cleavage.  Where  the  slates 
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show  on  the  Cornwall  and  Lebanon  pike,  where  the  ridge 
is  cut  through  by  Furnace  creek,  the  dip  seems  to  be  IN'.  12° 
W.  60°-8()°,  though  wavy  and  broken.  Both  these  locali- 
ties ai’e  about  in  the  central  line  of  the  ridge.  South  of 
Eby’s  Comers  (Bismarck)  at  the  junction  of  the  slates  and 
limestones,  gray  slates  diji  S.  10°  W.  36°,  and  near  the 
western  limit  of  this  main  deposit,  on  the  Bachman  farm, 
slates  in  an  old  shaft  are  nearly  Hat,  possibly  5°  north. 

A very  important  exposure  of  these  Cornwall  slates  oc- 
curs in  South  Annville  township,  about  six  miles  west  of 
Cornwall,  in  the  form  of  a prominent  little  ridge  on  the 
Long  farm,  about  f miles  south  of  the  Horse  Slioe  turn- 
pike, at  Mt.  Pleasant.  This  outlying  area  of  slate  is  sep- 
arated, geographically,  from  the  main  body  around  Cornwall 
by  an  overlap})ing  projection  of  the  New  Red  sandstone  for 
a distance  of  3 miles,  covering  the  slates. 

Here  the  slates,  with  the  identical  characteristics  of  those 
at  Cornwall,  dip  50°-60°  to  the  south-wmst ; and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  formation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a bed  of 
Cornwall  magnetic  ore  occurs  in  these  slates  (not  over  8' 
thick)  and  has  been  worked  on  its  outcrop,  and  by  a shaft 
25'  deep  in  the  Carper  mine.  The  ore  apparently  occurs 
entirely  within  the  slate  mass  and  the  mine  has  furnished 
some  1500  tons. 

In  the  valley,  200  yards  north  of  the  Carper  mine,  several 
shafts  were  put  down  through  slate  soil,  but  in  every  case 
south-wmst  dipping  limestone  was  found  within  15'  of  the 
surface,  cropping  just  north  along  the  course  of  Kittring- 
er’s  creek.  If  these  dips  represent  the  true  dip  and  strike 
of  the  limestone,  they  furnish  additional  evidence  of  the 
superposition  of  the  Cornwall  slates  to  the  valley  lime- 
stones. 

Returning  to  the  vicinity  of  Cornwall,  the  country  im- 
mediately south  of  this  Mill  hill  slate  ridge,  shows  a broad 
flat  from  200  to  300  yards  wide,  watered  by  branches  of  Fur- 
nace creek,  to  the  base  of  the  ore  hills.  The  soil  of  this 
flat  is  slate,  iirofusely  mixed  with  loose  pieces  of  “nigger 
head”  ore,  which  have  probably  been  derived  from  the  hills 
to  the  south. 
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Between  Cornwall  station  and  Lebanon,  the  exposures  of 
limestones  are  frequent  in  the  low  cuts  of  the  railroads, 
and  all  show  south  dips,  except  just  south  of  North  Corn- 
wall station,  where  a slight  crimple  is  exhibited,  and  an- 
other at  North  Cornwall  station,  where  a decided  and  sjun- 
metrical  low  anticlinal  arch  is  visible.  From  this  arch  all  the 
way  to  Lebanon  city,  and  beyond  the  city  to  the  edge  of 
the  No.  Ill  slate  country,  ever}"  exposure  of  limestone 
shows  a nearly  level  or  a south  dip.  Those  near,  or  first 
north  of  the  arch,  are  nearly  horizontal ; then  for  several 
miles  5°,  10°,  and  20°,  and  getting  up  to  50°  and  60°  as  the 
city  quarries  are  approached  ; and  those  between  the  city 
and  the  slate  hills  very  steep.  In  spite  of  numerous  con- 
cealed intervals,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  a general 
view  of  the  whole  range  of  exposures  across  the  limestone 
plain  on  this  transverse  line  can  hardly  be  other  than  this, 
viz:  that  the  gentle  wave  at  North  Cornwall  station  is  of 
subordinate  importance,  merely  interrupting  for  a moment 
the  general  descent  of  the  whole  formation  from  Lebanon 
southward  towards  Cornwall ; and,  secondly,  that  a great 
overturned  anticlinal  runs  along  the  valley  past  Lebanon, 
so  that  all  the  steep  south  dips,  there  aud  to  the  north  of  it, 
are  really  carrying  the  limestones  down  beneath  the  slate 
formation  No.  Ill  in  the  hills  to  the  north. 

It  is  impossible  to  locate  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
limestone  formation  except  on  general  principles  established 
by  the  study  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  because  of  the 
absence  of  fossils  ; those  reported  from  the  Lebanon  City 
quarries  are  concretions  and  not  true  fossils.  Nor  do  we  get 
assistance  from  chemical  analysis  : because  the  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  quarry  beds  opposite  Harrisburg,  made 
by  the  Survey  in  1877-78,  (see  Report  MM,  1879,)  showing 
the  remarkable  alterations  of  pure  limestones  with  magne- 
sian limestones,  was  necessarily  limited  to  115  beds,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  371  feet,  which  is  only  a fifth  or 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  formation. 

The  Trenton  fuppermost)  beds  are  usually  free  from  mag- 
nesia and  very  fossiliferous  in  some  parts  of  the  Great  Tal- 
ley ; but  they  have  not  been  distinctly  recognized  at  Leba- 
35 
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lion,  altliongh  they  ought  to  outcrop  along  the  edge  of  the 
slate  hills.  But  we  are  not  yet  certain  that  the  lowest  beds 
of  slate  No.  Ill,  are  here  conformable  Avith  the  upper  beds 
of  limestone,  No.  II ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  slates  over- 
la})  them.  The  dips  north  of  Lebanon  being  overturned, 
the  slates 'No.  Ill  seem  to  go  down  beneath  the  limestones 
No.  II ; but  all  that  we  know  of  the  two  formations  in  other 
parts  of  the  Great  Valley  makes  it  impossible  that  the  slates 
No.  Ill  should  be  older  and  loiver  than  the  limestones,  No. 
II ; therefore,  the  beds  of  both  formations  must  be  over- 
turned so  as  to  dip  south  instead  of  north. 

Minerals  found  at  the  Cornioall  mines. 

1.  Iron  Pyrite.,  in  very  complicated  and  distorted  forms. 
A cohaltiferous  variety  yielded  2 per  cent,  cobalt  (J.  M. 
Blake.)  A cupriferous  variety  is  also  fonnd  ; tarnishes 
readily  and  assumes  a steel-blue  color,  containing  (J.  C. 
Booth ) : 

Sulphur, ==  53.37% 

Iron, = 44.47 

Copper, = 2.39 

2.  Glialco'p yr ite  (Cng  S + Feg  Sg).  Frequently  fonnd. 

3.  CoDelite  (Ciig  S.)  Commercially  mined  and  carrying 
about  15  per  cent,  copper. 

4.  Cuprite  {Gw 2 0.)  Sub-oxide  of  copper,  helping  to  en- 
rich the  poorer  copper  ores.  Occurs  on  magnetite,  in  crys- 
talline, finely  granulated  masses,  and  beautiful  octahedral 
crystals,  sometimes  showing  cubical  and  dodecahedral 
faces,  and  in  line  crimson-red  capillary  crystals  {chalcotri- 
chite.)  Also  in  thin  coatings  upon  native  copper,  giving 
the  latter  a dull,  somewhat  purplish,  appearance. 

5.  Foliated  micaceous  hematite.  Red  hematite  has  been 
considerably  mined  in  Grassy  hill. 

6.  A peculiar  variety  of  magnetite  in  foliated  masses, 
perhaps  pseudomorphs  after  hematite,  frequently  inter- 
laminated  with  pyrite.  (Report  B,  page  39.) 

7.  Ilydroc'upr ite,  in  peculiar  orange-colored  coatings,  as- 
sociated with  cuprite  and  magnetite  from  Big  hill.  Amor- 
phous, orange-yellow  to  orange-red  ; forms  very  thin  ; 
sometimes  rag-like  coatings  on  magnetite  ; soft.  (B  46.) 
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8.  Wad.  A soft  black  mineral  wliicli  is  dull,  but  when  cut 
becomes  sliinj^  and  of  a somewhat  waxy  luster,  aud  is 
rarely  found  imbedded  in  chrysocalla  ; contains  magnetic 
oxide,  cobaltons  oxide,  and  cupric  oxide  in  the  ratio  of  70  : 
40:  44.  It  may  be  a cobaltons  crednerite.  (B  54.) 

9.  Clialcedony.  A pisolitic  variety.  (B  59.) 

10.  A variety  of  “ psendomorplions  quartz,’’  in  tiat 
rliomboliedral  crystals,  but  also  in  hexagonal  prisms. 
(B  61.) 

11.  The  common  opal  (rarely  ) in  small  masses  of  a gray- 
ish, greenish,  and  yellowish-white  color,  and  vitreous  lus- 
ter, inclining  to  resinous.  (B  61.) 

12.  Byssolite.  A variety  of  actinolite,  in  very  line  globu- 
lar ciwstalline  nodules  radiating  from  a center.  (B  68.) 

13.  Vesuvianite.  In  imperfect  crystalline  masses.  (B78.) 

14.  Chrysocalla.  In  various  shades  between  blue  and 
green,  sometimes  blackish-green  color,  and  also  as  pseudo- 
morphs  after  dolomite.  (B  105.) 

15.  Allophane.  In  very  line  white  and  sky-blue  mammil- 
lary and  stalactitic  masses  ; a hydrous  silicate  of  alumina. 
(B.  107.) 

16.  Serpentine.  Common  variety.  (B  115.) 

17.  Bieberite.  Rare,  a hydrous  silicate  of  cobalt,  in 
minute  quantity,  as  a llesh-colored  crystalline  incrustation 
upon  magnetite.  (B  149.) 

18.  Botryogen.  Exceedingly  rare  hydrous  ferroso-ferric 
sulphate,  in  microscopic,  globular,  crystalline  aggregations 
of  a deep-red  color,  associated  with  covellite  and  pyrite 
upon  magnetite.  (B  150.) 

19.  Broclianite.  A combination  of  sulphate  and  hydrate 
of  copper,  in  dark  emerald  and  blackish-green  acicular 
crystals  and  crusts  upon  magnetite.  (B  151.) 

20.  Calcite.  White;  also  in  globular  concretions  and  in- 
crnstations  ; colored  jiink  by  cobalt  upon  magnetite.  (B 
154.) 

21.  Malachite.  Fibrous  and  compact.  (B  167.) 

22.  Azurite.  In  ver}^  tine  crystals,  sometimes  over  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  groups  of  crystals  upon 
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crystalline  crusts  ; usually  of  dark,  but  sometimes  of  pale 
azure-ldue  color.  (B  168.) 

23.  Pyroxene.  Variety,  Mussite  ; in  nnnute  white  crys- 
tals ; associated  with  magnetite.  (B  65.) 

24.  Gypsum  (rare).  In  beautiful  slender  crystals,  some- 
times two  inches  in  length  and  less  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  width.  (B  148.) 

25.  RJiodoclirosite.  A calciferous  variety  of  carbonate  of 
manganese,  occurring  in  globular  concretions  in  cobaltifer- 
ons  wad.  (B  161.) 

The  Copper  in  the  Cornwall  Ore. 

Copper. — The  intimate  association  of  copper,  native,  as 
sulphide,  oxide,  or  carbonate,  with  the  Cornwall  iron  ore 
deposit  is  remarked  in  several  places  in  this  report.  No 
analysis  of  the  ore  is  free  from  it. 

Commercially  considered,  however,  this  ingredient  has 
jilayed  its  role  in  the  past,  the  amount  prepared  at  the 
mines  at  jiresent  being  very  insigniticant. 

It  is  roughl}^  estimated,  however,  that  up  to  date  about 
8000  tons  of  cojiper,  mostly  snljihurets,  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

From  January  1,  1859,  to  January  31,  1864,  the  state- 
ment of  R.  & G.  D.  Coleman  shows  the  following  amount 
and  price  of  copper  ore  from  Cornwall : 


Year. 

Tons. 

2240  lbs. 

2352  lbs. 

Total  amount 
of  sales. 

Net  amount 
received. 

1859, 

1062. 12 

T. 

911 

Lbs. 

1673 

?30,954  31 

1800,  

53.11 

48 

207 

1,590  14 

1861,  

232.06 

185 

902 

6,517  17 

1862 

396.11 

351 

1717 

13,711  27 

1863, 

390.08 

342 

1396 

13,237  72 

2135.08 

1839 

1245 

?66,010  61 

526,543  98 

Percentage  of  copper  varies  from  4.35  to  13.20. 

The  copper  ore  was  mined  under  an  agreement  with  Ben- 
jamin Blewitt  and  C.  M.  Wheatly,  the  former  taking  out 
911  tons,  1673  lbs. 
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During  the  same  period,  R.  W.  & W.  Coleman  sold  the 
following  amounts,  which  shows  also  charges,  price,  per- 
centage, etc. 


Date. 

To  whom  sold. 

Quantity. 

1 

Percentage  of 

1 copper. 

1 

Price  per  ton. 

Amount. 

Charges. 

Mining 

and 

prepar- 

ing. 

1859. 

1 

Tons 

Civt. 

Qrs. 

Lbs. 

Perct. 

April  13,  .... 

s 

59 

08 

2 

08 

16-00 

$72  00 

$4,277  39 

1 

May  25,  ...... 

1; 

60 

12 

1 

11 

4.69 

19  22 

1. 170  56 

July  6, 

64 

05 

3 

21 

6.05 

24  20 

1 . 5.55  69 

August  11,  . . 

64 

12 

0 

10 

5.75 

20  34 

1 .313  4 5 

1 

October  11,  ... 

64 

00 

0 

08 

15  12 

60  58 

3. 877  33 

t $9,478  87 

November  15,  . 

59 

14 

3 

08 

8.05 

29  40 

1 755  35 

1860. 

1 

j 

February  24,  ... 

29 

06 

3 

02 

12.85 

.57  83 

1 695  71 

May  15, 

“ 

57 

(19 

3 

13 

11.45 

49  24 

2 829  86 

'I 

September  20,  . . 

58 

16 

1 

14 

11.40 

43  66 

2 566  33 

1 

)-  3 809  47 

1861. 

1 

i 

March  23,  ... 

Bergen 

67 

C7 

3 

12 

12  41 

43  44 

2, 926  73 

J 

July  23 

> Copper 

74 

09 

2 

00 

12.45 

42  70 

3.185  05 

October  1,  ... 

) Co. 

57 

11 

1 

10 

12  25 

49  00 

2 819  45 

1862. 

March  31,  ... 

74 

14 

2 

13 

11.25 

54  43i 

3 991  56 

2,083  60 

July  12,  ... 

61 

00 

1 

C2 

12. 80 

51  71 

3,1.54  94 

-j 

December  1,  . . 

73 

17 

1 

16 

11.00 

53  57 

3,9.54  97 

1 

y 3 296  09 

1863. 

1 

March  31,  ... 

62 

14 

1 

10 

12  35 

71.01 

4 451  10 

J 

December?,  . . 

j 

76 

06 

0 

00 

9.75 

46  31i 

3 532  96  1 

2, 325  51 

1066 

08 

0 

18 

|49, 0.58  43  j 

$22,779  38 

From  this  table  we  get  a very  fair  idea  of  what  the  ex- 
pense and  returns  for  this  class  of  work  were  20  years  ago, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  ore  mined  and  quantity. 

Under  date  of  November  13,  1885,  Mr.  Boyd  informs  me 
that  from  1848  to  1885,  the  total  production  of  copper  ores 
has  been  about  8170  tons,  averaging  about  15  per  cent, 
metal.  Of  this  amount,  about  2000  tons  were  carbonates 
and  500  tons  oxide,  the  rest  being  classed  as  sulphides. 
Some  little  copper  occurs  as  silicate. 

The  mining  of  Cormoall  ore. 

Until  within  recent  years,  the  mining  of  iron  ore  at  Corn- 
wall was  carried  on  under  the  present  system  of  quarrying 
stone  or  loose  rock.  Each  individual  shareholder  in  the 
ore  bank  raised  ore  from  his  own  “mine-hole.”  loading  at 
first  directly  on  to  wagons  that  were  driven  into  the  banks. 
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and  wlien  tliat  merliod  was  superseded  by  railroads  in 
1853,  tracks  were  laid,  upon  which  the  railroad  cars  were 
switched  to  the  various  jiarrs  of  the  bank. 

This  systeniless  method  of  mining,  which  precluded  the 
idea  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  amount  of  ore  taken 
by  any  one  individual  party,  led  to  endless  trouble  and  liti- 
gation, besides  paving  the  way  for  ex2:)ensive  mining  and 
interference  each  year  that  it  was  pursued. 

During  the  progress  of  the  famous  law-suit  for  damages 
in  the  middle  of  this  century,  brought  about  by  a claim  on 
the  part  of  K-.  W.  & W.  Coleman,  owners  of  -|f,  that  their 
co-tenants,  R.  & G.  D.  Coleman,  owners  of  |§-,  had  mined 
and  carried  away  more  than  their  share  of  ore,  many  inter- 
esting facts  were  brought  out  in  the  testimonj^  of  the  var- 
ious witnesses  called,  as  to  the  method  and  cost  of  mining, 
character  of  ore,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  now  a matter  of 
court  record. 

.According  to  these  records,  Edw.  B.  and  Clement  Grubb, 
neutral  parties  to  the  suit,  and  owners  of  the  remaining 
deposed  in  1850  tliat  the  ore  banks  consisted  of  “three  con- 
tiguous hills,  forming  one  continuous  deposit  of  ore,  and 
containing  in  the  survey  thereof  108  acres'^'  or  thereabouts.” 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  ore  was  worked  by 
“ ndne  holes,”  and  “from  partitions  made  on  the  ground 
and  excavated  independently  of  each  other  and  without 
interference.” 

The  court  undertook  to  establish  the  legal  rights  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  appointed  a master,  who  took  testi- 
mony through  a series  of  years,  finally  deciding  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs,  on  the  ground,  mainly:  that  by  the  agree- 
ment of  1787,  under  which  partition  was  made  of  other 
parts  of  tlie  real  estate,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  ore  banks 
and  mine  hills,  together  with  certain  other  ores  in  the  vi- 
cinity, should  remain  as  a tenancy  in  common,  under 
which  it  was  held  that  all  the  parties  concerned  were  mu- 
tually obliged  to  account  to  each  other  according  to  the 
percentage  of  their  respective  shares  in  the  estate. 

*This  presumably  refers  to  the  areas  within  the  so-called  “Thos.  Clark 
survey.” 
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This  worked  very  well  up  to  1848,  because  all  the  ore 
mined  had  been  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  respective 
owners. 

But  from  1848  to  1853,  (the  period  in  dispute.)  large  quan- 
tities in  addition  had  been  sold  bv  some  of  the  defendants, 
and  “many  new  and  very  extensive  furnaces  had  been 
built  by  all  of  the  part  owners,  requiring  a greatly  in- 
creased supply  of  ore,  consuming  more  annually  than  was 
used  by  any  furnace,  under  the  old  system,  in  many  years.” 

The  account  was  ordered  to  be  rendei'ed  from  April  1, 
1848,  according  to  the  actual  value  of  the  ore  used  or  sold, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  account  was  taken  numerous 
witnesses  were  examined  from  all  adjoining  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  endeavor  to  determine,  by  relative  valua- 
tion, the  amount  due  the  plaintiffs.  All  records  and  min- 
utes relating  to  mining  at  the  Cornwall  ore  banks  were  of- 
fered in  testimony  by  one  or  the  other  parties. 

A.  Wilhelm,  in  charge  of  R.  W.  & W.  Coleman’s  in- 
terests, among  other  facts,  testified  that  the  average  cost  of 
mining  between  the  years  1851-1859,  including  mining, 
powder,  master-miner’s  salary,  and  loading  on  wagons  or 
cars,  was  lOy®/^  cents  per  ton.  He  likewise  estimated  cost 
of  material  per  ton  of  iron  at  Union  Canal,  Lebanon,  at 
$9,374,  not  including  limestone,  as  follows  : 


Ore,  2 tons,  2 cwt.,  @ $1.50  and  30  cents  freight, = $3.78 

Coal,  2 tons,  @ 2.70  . . . . . = 5.40 

Limestone,  13  cwt.,  @ .50  = .19i 


$9.37i 


The  two  furnaces  at  Cornwall  were  then  making  from  80 
to  82  tons  each,  per  week. 

Charles  B.  Forney,  the  manager  of  the  G.  T).  Coleman 
Lebanon  furnaces,  testified  to  making  a ton  of  iron  from 

coal.  In  14  years,  from 
1845-1859,  the  average  ore  per  ton  of  iron  was  2.14  tons; 
coal,  2.47  tons,  and  limestone,  1400  pounds.  Total  average 
cost  of  same,  $11.17. 

J.  Taylor  Boyd,  then  superintendent  of  R.  & G.  B. 
Coleman’s  interests,  now  general  superintendent  of  the 
Cornwall  Ore  Bank  Company,  stated  the  average  expense 
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of  mining  between  1853  and  1859  was  30.62  cents  per  ton, 
including  all  expenses  connected  with  mining,  superinten- 
dence, making  sales,  etc.,  but  exclushe  of  commissions. 
The  lowest  cost  per  ton  was  22  cents. 

During  1853-54  the  defendants  made  several  contracts  for 
the  supply  of  ore  througli  a period  of  years,  all  at  $1  per 
ton  on  cars,  with  a minimum  ranging  from  2000  to  5000 
tons  yearly,  and  a maximum  of  from  6000  to  40,000  tons, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  special  contract.  The  other  ten- 
ants received  about  Si -50  per  ton  for  their  ore. 

The  master  returned  his  report  to  the  court  September  27, 
1861,  and  upon  a valuation  of  ore  at  from  85  cents  to  $1.13 
per  ton,  covering  the  period  from  April  1,  ’48,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  ’58.  Exceptions  were  tiled  to  the  master’s  report, 
Avho,  upon  further  testimony,  again  submitted  his  results 
in  November,  1861,  with  but  little  better  success.  A second 
time  it  Avas  referred  back  to  the  master  on  three  chief 
points  : 

1.  The  value  of  the  ore  from  1848  to  1854  as  between  the 
Messrs.  Coleman  and  Grubb. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  relative  qualit}^  and  value  of  the 
ore  mined,  used,  and  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Coleman  from 
April  1,  ’53,  to  January  1,  ’59,  and 

3.  The  difference  in  expense  of  mining  by  the  parties 
during  the  same  period. 

In  the  testimony  that  followed  we  learn  from  Mr.  Wil- 
helm that  the  average  cost  of  mining  was  as  follows : 

April  1,  1859, -March,  31,  1860,  13.646  cents  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds. 

April  1,  1860, -March  31,  1861,  18.637  cents  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds. 

April  1,  1861, -September  30,  1862,  18.637  cents  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  credits  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  mining,  as 
compared  with  the  period  jArior  to  1859,  as  being  due  to  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  laying  track  and  in  deeper  mining. 

J.  Taylor  Boyd,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  stated  the 
cost  of  mining  during  the  same  period  to  be  30.62  cents  iier 
ton,  but  excluding  railroad  construction  and  other  outside 
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charges,  the  average  would  be  reduced  to  21  or  22  cents, 
which  throws  out  cost  of  hauling  and  litigation. 

Charles  B.  Forney  gave  interesting  testimony,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  1852  “ mining  proper ''  began  at  Cornwall  and  t\\e  first 
sale  of  ore  was  made.  In  1847  it  cost  24  cents  per  ton  to 
mine  and  load  in  wagons  ; in  1848,  15  cents  ; 1849,  14f 
cents  ; 1850,  18^  cents,  and  1851,  34f  cents. 

The  furnaces  in  1848,  within  a radius  of  20  miles  of  Corn- 
wall, were  : 1,  Coi’iiwall ; 2,  Elizabeth  ; 3,  Colebi’ook  : 4, 
Mt.  Hope  ; 5,  Swatara  ; 6,  Old  Heading  (now  Robesonia, 
and  enjoying  the  ‘‘perpetual  ore  privilege’*)  ; 7,  Manada  ; 
all  of  which  were  charcoal  furnaces,  and  8,  the  pair  of  Leb- 
anon furnaces,  one  built,  the  other  building. 

Fiftj’  tons  a week  was  considered  a large  tonnage  at  that 
time,  and  about  1000-1200  tons  yearly  an  average  output. 

The  apparent  inequalities  of  cost  of  ])roduction,  etc., 
while  seemingly  conflicting,  are  really  more  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  book-keeping,  and  the  different  opinions 
held  as  to  what  really  were  “mining  charges’’  than  to  any 
essential  advantage  that  one  party  possessed  over  another. 

Extracts  from  two  tables  are  here  presented  which  re- 
flect sharply  the  condition  of  the  iron  industry  at  this  time  at 
Cornwall,  and  while  onh*  partly  germane,  seem  nevertheless, 
to  need  no  apology  for  their  introduction  on  account  of  their 
historical  interest ; Xo.  1 compiled  by  C.  B.  Forney.  Esq., 
and  IN’o.  2 by  J.  T.  Boyd,  Esq.,  both  during  the  trial. 
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Table  No.  1. 

Extract  from  statement  furnished  by  0.  B.  Forney  for  the 

years  18^8-1858. 


Yeab. 

Cost  of  iron  at 

furnace. 

Net  price  of 

iron  at  the 

furnace. 

Iron  made. 

Cost  of  ore. 

1848,  

$13  63 

$19  46 

Tons. 
7132. 04 

$1  11 

1849, 

14  14 

18  11 

6847. 13 

1 51 

1850,  

16  93 

15  76i 

4450.11 

2 31 

1851, 

19  32 

16  46 

4501. 17 

1 86 

1852, 

23  00 

16  80 

2199.11 

1 831 

1853 

15  60 

26  27 

6467. 04 

1 73 

1854,  

17  76 

27  34 

7837. 06 

1 82 

30  61 

19  41 

1835.15 

1 85 

1856, 

16  17 

20  77 

7157.00 

1 41 

1857,  

22  33 

21  48 

4129.10 

1 25 

1858, 

16  59 

14  24 

5060. 00 

1 30 

$18  73 

$19  62 

5238.10 

$1  63 

Table  No.  2. 

hlining  at  Cornwall  ore  banhs. 


Yeab. 

Av’age  price  j:)aid 
per  ton  at  the 
mine. 

No.  of  tons  mined 
and  shipped. 

Average  cost  of  j 

mining  per  ton.  j 

Average  No.  men 
worked. 

Daily  wages. 

Average  amount 
in  tons  mined 
and  shipped  per 
man  per  day. 

1852,  

Cents. 

70.81 

17,134.08 

Cents. 

14.00 

15 

$0. 69 

4 

1853,  

76. 25 

57.025.15 

11.04 

30 

.69 

6 

1854,  

79. 66 

03,655.06 

13.56 

35 

.77 

1855, 

95. 67 

33,607.09 

82,851.02 

17.04 

25 

.77 

4A 

1856, 

102.78 

20. 03 

50 

1.00 

® A 

1857,  

102. 57 

73,406.03 

21.02 

46 

1.00 

1858,  

99.07 

37,416.08 

22. 00 

26 

.90 

4 6 

1864, 

228. 00 

165,405.00 

33. 66 

90 

1.56 

^ 9 

1865,  

215.08 

103,840.18 

38.76 

70 

1.51 

5jV(T 

Ill  liis  liiial  report,  the  master  valued  the  ores  mined  from 
April  1,  1853,  to  January  1,  1855,  at  75  cents  per  ton,  and 
from  January  1,  1855,  to  January  1,  1859,  at  $1  per  ton. 
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hoth  less  the  cost  of  mininfi,  all  of  which  was  equivalent  to 
SItoW'oe  on  150,037  T.,  cwt.,  from  which  it  can  be 
judged  how  clieaply  ore  was  mined  at  tliat  time.  The  court 
sustained  tliis  rei)ort,  and  awarded  damages  accordingly, 
the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  decree  of  the  lower  coTirt. 

From  all  this  litigation,  the  iii’incipals  themselves  must 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  a more  equable  and  common 
course,  not  only  as  a matter  of  justice,  but  also  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  in  the  interest  of  an 
economical,  responsible  mining  system. 

Accordingly  in  1864,  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  J.  Tay- 
lor Boyd,  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Cornwall 
Ore  Bank  Company,  who  “shall  charge  the  ])ro2')rietors 
with  the  amount  of  ore  delivered  to  each  of  them,  for  his 
or  their  own  consumption,  at  the  rate  per  ton  of  the  one- 
twentieth,  less  ten  per  cent.,  of  the  value  of  the  i)ig  metal 
of  which  Cornwall  ore  forms  an  entire  or  principal  part,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  shall  be  ascertained,  at  the 
end  of  every  three  months,  by  the  average  price  during  that 
period.” 

This  agreement  is  still  preserved,  and  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Mr.  Boyd  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as 
to  the  success  of  the  movement  to  reduce  mining  to  one 
general  system,  by  which  plans  can  be  made  for  the  good 
of  all  and  for  the  most  economical  methods  for  mining  the 
ore.  All  evidences  of  the  old  “mine  holes”  are  fast  dis- 
appearing as  the  plans  for  a systematic  development  of 
the  whole  ore  body  are  advanced.  These  look  to  a general 
extension  of  a water-level  working  face  east  and  west  from 
Furnace  creek,  and  working  in  successive  terraces,  in  ad- 
vance of  each  other,  while  the  general  system  is  maintained. 

As  tending  to  this  end,  a water-level  open  drift  is  being 
at  present  started  westward  through  the  Middle  hill,  which 
will  eventually  be  led  into  the  (at  present)  abandoned  Grassy 
hill  opening.  This  is  driven  well  along  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  leaving  a water-level  face  to  the  north,  80  feet  high 
and  400  feet  wide. 

The  general  features  of  this  method  of  working  are  suffi- 
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ciently  well  sliowii  on  the  map  of  tlieore  banks  accompany- 
ing-  this  report. 

The  railroad  tracks  within  the  mine  advance  with  the  min- 
ing, the  shifting  generally  being  done  in  the  summer  or  fall, 
lletween  the  track  and  the  working  face,  a jdatform  of  un- 
tonched  ground  is  left  from  10  to  25  feet  wide  and  about  6 
feet  high,  for  the  double  pni’pose  of  saving  the  tracks  from 
the  injury  of  falling  ore  after  blasting,  and  for  facility  in 
loading  the  ore  into  the  cars. 

The  character  of  the  broken  ‘‘run  of  mines”  ore  is  sucli 
that  it  can  be  as  readily  loaded  as  mixed  rock  and  earth, 
and  the  workmen  are  alternately  diggers  and  loaders. 

The  commercially  prej)ared  oi-e  requires  sorting  on  this 
platform  into  lump  and  fine  ore  ; but  the  cost  involved  in 
this  transfer  from  the  blasted  face  of  ore  into  the  cars  is  not 
necessarily  much  greater  than  loading  so  much  mixed  rock 
and  dirt  fi'om  an  ordinary  railroad  cut.  Skilled  mining 
labor  therefore,  in  these  huge  open  quarries  does  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  expense  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
common  miner  is  required  to  judge  exteriorly  as  to  the  grade 
of  ore  when  assortment  is  demanded.  And  even  here,  if 
negligent  or  incapable,  a watchful  head-miner  can  correct 
his  error. 

In  the  MlfMle  hill  three  gangs  of  men  are  at  present  em- 
ployed, two  in  the  water-level  faces,  a view  of  which  is 
seen  in  photo-jdate.  opposite  page  511,  and  the  third  in  work- 
ing down  the  upper  terrace  to  one  general  plain,  alternating 
between  the  ridge  of  mixed  ore  and  limestone  on  the  south 
and  the  i)iece  of  nearly  virgin  territory  on  the  north  side, 
almost  all  of  which  is  thoroughly  oxidized  and  free  from 
sulphur  for  at  least  50  feet. 

In  the  Bly  hill  four  distinct  terraces  are  shown  on  the 
map,  though  work  is  only  carried  on  in  two  levels,  the  up- 
permost, and  in  the  high  120'  face,  near  the  bottom. 

This  latter  face  presents  decidedly  the  grandest  sight  at 
the  banks. 

A combination  of  circumstances  led  to  Ihe  adoption  of 
plans  to  work  this  immense  column  of  ore  in  one  face,  but 
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it  hardly  seems  as  economical  or  advisable  as  working  in 
smaller  terraces. 

After  a general  blast,  the  injnry  possible  from  falling- 
masses  weighing  tons  each  ; the  difficulty  and  time  lost  in 
moving  the  smaller  ones  should  they  be  caught  anywhere 
in  their  descent ; the  width  of  platform  required  to  prevent 
destruction  of  tracks,  and  the  consequent  extra  carriage  in 
loading,  are  only  some  of  the  disadvantages  that  tend  to  favor 
a smaller  working  face.  Indeed,  were  it  possible  always  to 
lay  out  mining  oj)erations  on  paper,  a 5()-foot  face  would 
seem  to  offer  the  most  inducements  for  rapid,  safe,  and 
economical  mining.  On  the  south  side  of  this  level  the 
Robesonia  Iron  Company  are  working  independently,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  their  privilege  ; and  inasmuch  as 
they  will  require*  from  1000  to  1500  tons  a week  to  supply 
their  furnace,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  symmetry  of 
mining  may  be  somewhat  abridged,  and  with  some  slight 
loss  at  least  to  the  general  economy. 

The  work  on  the  upper  terrace  is  to  reduce  everything  to 
an  800'  A.  T.  level,  through  a space  650'  long  and  400'  wide. 

Most  of  the  ore  above  that  level  in  this  hill  is  the  soft 
brown  ore  which  requires  little  or  no  blasting,  and  can  be 
very  quickly  and  cheaply  mined. 

In  all  these  operations,  the  precision,  celerity,  and  I judge 
economy  of  the  work,  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of  compressed 
air-drills. 

The  Cornwall  drills,  six  in  number,  introduced  in  the  fall 
of  1882,  are  of  the  Ingersoll  type,  Sl-inch  cylinder  hand- 
feed,  6|^-inch  stroke. 

Its  great  advantage  in  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  this  deposit  lies  in  the  protection  given  to  the  cylin- 
der heads  by  enclosed  elastic  cushions,  preventing  a jar  or 
break  in  case  the  drilling  bit  should  suddenly  penetrate  a 
soft  ore  or  decomposed  rock  stratum,  and  so  allows  the  pis- 
ton to  make  a full  stroke  with  safety.  One  of  the  chief 
sources  of  wear  in  these  drills  seems  to  be  in  the  cutting 
down  of  these  cushions  by  the  dust  and  fine  ore  that  rise 
from  the  hole  during  the  process  of  drilling. 


*Oct.  30.  The  Robesouia  furnace  has  just  been  blown  in. 
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Each  drill  weighs  about  345  pounds,  and  is  worked  by 
two  men.  They  approximate  300  blows  a minute,  and  in 
the  Cornwall  ore  seem  capable  of  making  150-160  feet  a 
day  of  10  hours,  boring  3-inch  holes  5 feet  apart  and  about 
12'  deep.  Each  drill  is  computed  equivalent  to  the  work  of 
about  18  men. 

The  air  for  these  drills  is  derived  from  the  Compressor,  a 
well-built  plant,  situated  in  the  Hat  of  Furnace  creek,  mid- 
way between  Big  and  Middle  hills.  A 3-inch  main  iron  pipe 
carries  the  air  to  the  hills,  where  it  is  sub-divided  by  2 and 
1'1-inch  pipes,  and  conducted  to  the  different  working 
faces. 

The  greatest  distance  air  is  carried  at  Cornwall  is  about 
1800  feet,  and  in  that  distance  there  is  said  to  be  only  a loss 
of  about  2 jiounds  pressure. 

The  Compressor  is  of  the  duplex  form  furnished  with 
water-jacketed  air  cylinders,  and  also  with  spray  pumps  for 
cooling  by  injection,  which,  however,  have  been  detached 
at  Cornwall.  The  steam  cylinders  have  20"  dinmeters  ; air 
cylinders,  21";  the  stroke  of  both  is  42  inches,  and  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  60  per  minute. 

They  are  presumed  to  furnish  about  1500  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute,  and  are  capable  of  running  20  three-inch 
drills.  ^ 

The  l)oilers  are  of  the  return  tubular  t^qie,  3 in  number, 
having  a steam  drum  across  the  top  of  the  dome,  from 
which  the  steam  is  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  compressing 
engines. 

They  are  5'  in  diameter,  14'  long,  with  90  tubes  each. 
One  boiler  is  usually  held  in  reserve.  They  consume  about 
2 tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  furnish 
air  at  about  60  pounds  pressure. 

The  drills  are  necessarily  kept  in  advance  of  the  work,  a 
series  of  holes  being  drilled  or  plugged  ready  for  charging 
in  various  parts  of  the  banks  ; and  herein  lies  the  great  use- 
fulness of  the  air-drill. 

Formerly  lai'ge  quantities  of  the  different  classes  of  ores 
had  to  be  kept  in  stock  at  the  mines  ready  for  the  varying 
demand  that  is  apt  to  arise  at  any  time,  especially  among 
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furnaces  only  using  a iiortion  of  Cornwall  ore  for  mixlure. 

These  ore  piles  necessarily  interfered  somewhat  with 
mining  operations,  and  during  cold  weather,  exposed  to 
snow  and  rain,  the  freezing  together  of  the  masses  added 
considerably  to  the  total  expense  of  shipment.  At  present 
an  order  for  a special  grade  or  amount  of  ore  can  be  filled 
without  any  delay,  immense  quantities  of  ore  being  quickly 
thrown  down  from  already  prepared  blast-holes.  Djuiamite 
is  used  both  for  blasting  and  in  breaking  up  the  larger 
masses  of  hard  ore  after  being  loosened,  where  they  will 
not  yield  to  an  iron  wedge.  The  charge  of  dynamite  varies, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  from  5 to  8 pounds 
per  12'  hole. 

A force  of  about  200  men  are  employed  at  present  under 
four  head  miners,  and  the  oiitjuit  varies  from  35,000  to  40,- 

000  tons  ])er  month,  or  from  7 to  9 tons  a day  per  man, 
allowing  25  days  to  the  month,  and  with  wages  at  13  to  15 
cents  per  hour. 

In  comparison  with  table  2,  page  — , where  the  average 
mined  and  shipped  per  day  was  from  4 to  6 tons  per  man, 
the  work  of  1885  shows  a gain  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  air  drills 

1 had  no  means  of  finding  out ; but  of  their  effectiveness, 
the  great  increase  of  production,  and  their  great  adaptabil- 
ity to  this  class  of  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  presume  that  their  economy  has  been  well  es- 
tablished by  their  3 years  of  continuous  service  at  Corn- 
wall. 

In  continuation  of  the  data  furnished  in  tables  1 and  2, 
and  for  comparison  with  them,  the  following,  table  3,  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Boyd’s  statement  in  September  1877,  and 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  average  price  obtained  per  ton 
for  Cornwall  iron  ore,  sold  to  sundry  parties  from  the  date 
of  formation  of  the  Ore  Bank  Company  in  February,  1804, 
down  to  December  31,  1876. 
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Table  No.  3. 


Year. 

Ore  sold  to  pro- 

prietors. Av- 
eraged per  ton. 

Ore  sold  to  roll- 

ing mills.  Av- 
eraged per 
ton. 

1 

1 

Ore  sold  to  till 

contracts.  Av- 

eraged per 
ton. 

Ore  sold  to 

other  parties. 

Averaged  per 

ton. 

1864, 

$2  32 

$6  21-4 

$1  01-8 

13  12-1 

1865, 

1 92 

6 08-6 

1 00 

2 56-4 

1866 

1 77-7 

6 18-3 

1 00 

2 68-2 

1867, 

1 83 

5 59-3 

1 00 

2 58-4 

1868, 

1 67-7 

7 42-8 

1 01-2 

3 08-3 

1869,  

2 29-9 

7 93-1 

1 00 

3 58-6 

1870, 

1 44-2 

7 75 

1 42-7 

3 14-6 

1871, 

1 53-6 

7 72 

1 47-1 

3 58 

1872, 

4 29-6 

9 26-4 

1 89-4 

4 95 

1873, 

3 63-9 

8 58-1 

1 95-3 

5 10-2 

1874,  

2 51-4 

8 21-3 

1 78-7 

4 76-9 

1875,  

2 23-3 

5 58-6 

3 75-4 

1876', 

1 94-9 

3 87-9 

2 85-4 

A comparison  of  the  last  two  columns  of  this  table  will 
show  clearly  the  error  of  making  special  contracts  for  large 
supplies  of  ore  through  a series  of  years,  especially  at  a 
fixed  price  per  ton,  as  w^as  done  in  this  instance. 

In  table  2,  jiage  554,  the  third  column  gives  the  average 
cost  of  mining  from  1852  to  1858  ; from  1859  to  1864,  a 
statement  of  Messrs.  E.  and  C.  B.  Grubb  gives  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  their  production  and  costs  : 


Table  No.  Jj.. 


Year. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Average  cost. 

1859-60 

18,630 

?3,907.40 

¥0  21 

60-61 

17,503 

3,498.25 

20 

61-62,  ) 

1,647.57  1 

62-63,  } 

36,651 

2,392.16  } 

28rVTi 

63-64,  ) 

6,343.32  S 

Totals, 

72,748 

¥17,788.70 

During  the  same  period,  through  Mr.  A.  Wilhelm’s  testi- 
mony, covering  the  operations  of  the  other  co-tenants,  the 
following  summary  serves  to  illustrate  the  results  of  mining  : 
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Table  No.  5. 


Tons.  Cwt. 

Whole  quantity  used  and  sold  in  1859, 44,309  lOJ 

Whole  quantity  used  and  sold  in  1860,  54,698  03j 

Whole  quantity  used  and  sold  in  1861,  . . . . 33,077  19i 

Whole  quantity  used  and  sold  in  1862, 60,348  Olf 

Whole  quantity  used  and  sold  in  1863,  76,961  01  f 

Whole  quantity  used  and  sold,  .lanuary,  1864,  . . . 5,475  05^ 

of  48,869  tons  lOJ  cwt.  ore  taken  to  Robesonia  from 
January  I,  1859,  to  February  1,  1864,  ......  30,513  09i 


305,413 


(&. ) Cost  of  ore  raising  during  same  period. 

From  April  1,  1859,  to  March  31,  1860,  ....  13.347  cts.  per  ton. 

From  April  1,  1860,  to  March  31,  1861,  ....  12.343  “ 

From  April  1,  1861,  to  March  31,  1862,  ....  13.401  “ 

From  April  1,  1862,  to  March  31,  1863,  ....  15.895  “ 

From  April  1,  1863,  to  December  31,  1863,  . . 25.474  “ 

From  January  1,  1864,  to  February  1, 1864,  . 31.368  “ 


In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  table  No.  6 is  designed  to 
show  the  approximate  ore  tonnage  won  from  this  vast  deposit 
from  1740  to  July  1,  1885.  01:  course  such  a calculation 

could  only  be  approximate,  though  through  the  courtesy 
of  Superintendent  Boyd,  the  records  from  April  1,  1848, 
were  furnished  from  the  office  books  and  are  therefore  re- 
liably representative  of  the  last  37  years'  mining.  From 
1740  to  1790,  a period  of  50  years,  an  average  has  been 
struck  of  6000  tons  a year,  based  on  the  data  that  there 
were  but  three  (3)  charcoal  furnaces  using  Cornwall  ore,  each 
with  a yearly  capacity  of  about  1000  or  1200  tons  of  pig 
metal,  which  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  about  2000  tons  each 
of  ore,  after  making  a due  allowance  for  breakage,  out  of 
blast,  repairs,  etc. 

From  1790  to  1848,  a period  of  58  jmars,  tlie  consumption 
was  about  700.000  tons,  based  on  the  product  of  6 furnaces, 
all  of  which  used  Cornwall  ore. 

Though  the  grand  total  thus  computed,  seven  million 
tuns,  seems  a large  one,  it  hardly  begins  to  convey  what 
the  possibilities  of  this  wonderful  deposit  reall}^  are. 

The  production  of  1885,  including  the  amount  mined  by 
the  Robesonia  Furnace  Company,  was  508,804-/ii-  tons,  and 
was  the  demand  of  what  may  be  called  an  “off  jmar’’  in 
36 
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iron.  It  was  tlie  output  from  only  about  one  third  the 
capacity  of  the  present  plant,  and  it  is  probably  within 
bounds  to  say  that  a yearly  output  at  these  mines  of  two 
million  net  tons  could  be  readily  managed  without  the 
slightest  interference  to  the  Avorkings  or  change  of  riiining 
jilans,  and  that  such  a supply  could  be  kept  up  for  about 
15  years  without  exhausting  the  amount  of  ore  above  loater- 
level. 


Table  No.  6. 


Shoioing  ajpjyroximate  jproduction  of  iron  ore  at  Cornwall 

ore  banks. 


c 

a. 

o 

U 


Tons. 

*From  1740  to  1790,  three  furnaces,  each  2000  tons 

yearly, . . = 300,000 

*Froin  1790  to  1848,  six  furnaces,  each  2000  tons 

yearly,  about  = 700,000 

From  April  1,  1818,  to  January  1,  1853,  = 173,190.11 

From  January  1,  1853,  to  February  1,  1864,  (date 

of  formation  of  C.  O.  B.  Company,) = 1,351,717.05 

(1884,  (11  months,)  ' 165,915.02 

1865,  114,802.11 

1866,  216,659.16 

1867,  202,755.03 

1868,  165,843.03 

1869,  173,428.16 

1870,  174,407.17 

1871,  176,054.15 

1872,  193,317.01 

1873 166,782.06 

1874,  112,429.04 

1875,  98,924.17 

1876,  137,901.11 

1877,  171,588.19 

1878,  179,299.03 

1879,  268,488.06 

1880,  231,172.18 

1881,  249,050.01 

1882,  309,680.11 

1883,  363,143.10 

1884 412,319.17 

1885, 508,864.06 

4,802,839.13 


Grand  total  from  1740  to  January  1,  1886,  = 7,327.747.09 


* Amount  estimated. 
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The  history  of  mining  at  Cornioall. 

The  chain  of  title  to  this  famous  property  dates  from  tlie 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  John,  Thomas,  and  ^Yillianl 
Penn,  incorporated  in  a tract  comprising  something  less 
than  10,000  acres  of  land,  (really  9,660  acres.  ) 

The  proprietaries  assigned  the  land  to  one  Joseph  Turner, 
and  he,  in  turn,  to  William  Alien,  A.  D.  1732. 

Five  years  later,  in  1737,  Allen  sold  300  acres  to  Peter 
Grubb  (distinguished  from  others  of  the  name  as  “No.  1’') 
for  a consideration  of  £135,  and  this  transfer  may  be  said 
to  designate  the  Cornwall  ore  banks  property  to-day,  though 
the  ore  mines  proper  only  contain  about  63  acres. 

Peter  Grubb  divided  his  interest  in  this  land  into  third 
parts,  tioo  thirds  going  to  his  elder  son  Curtis,  and  one  third 
to  Peter  Grubb,  (“No.  2,”)  as  shown  in  diagram  : 

John,  Thomas,  William  Penn. 


Assigned  to  Joseph  Turner. 


Assigned  to  William  Allen,  1732. 


Peter  Grubb  (“No.  1”\  in  1737. 

300  acres  (Cornwall  ore  banks  property"),  for  £135.'^ 


Curtis  Grubb,  f.  “No.  1”  Peter  Grubb,  -J. 

June  28,  1783,  Curtis  Grubb  assigned  to  his  son,  Peter 
Grubb,  Jr.,  (“No.  3,”)  one  sixth  of  his  interest,  which  one 
sixth  passed  into  Robert  Coleman's  hands  in  May,  1786, 
Peter  and  INlary,  his  wife,  however  inserting  the  following 
clause  in  the  deed  of  sale  : f 


*Some  records  place  this  date  at  1734,  April  5. 

t This  constituted  the  celebrated  “ore  privilege  ” clause,  the  subject  of  much 
litigation,  and  now  held  by  the  Robesonia  Iron  Company,  Limited,  of  Robe- 
son ia,  Pa. 
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“ Saving  and  excepting  unto  tlie  said  Peter  Grubb,  Jr., 
ids  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  tlie  riglit,  liberty,  and  juivi- 
lege,  at  all  times  thereafter,  of  entering  upon  the  premises 
and  of  digging,  raising,  and  hauling  away  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  iron  ore  for  the  supply  of  any  one  furnace  at  the 
election  of  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  at  all 
times  hereafter.” 

This  important  reservation  still  holds  good,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  blastfurnaces  has  been  greatlj^ 
altered,  changing  a grant  of  some  2,000  tons  yearh'  to  one 
of  at  least  35,000  tons. 

This  Peter  Grnbb,  Jr.,  died  befoi-e  his  father,  Curtis, 
and  on  the  8th  of  December,  1785,  steps  were  taken  for  an 
andcable  partition  of  land,  etc.,  between  Curtis  Grubb, 
Robert  Coleman,  and  Peter  Grubb,  (“No.  2,”)  the  brother 
of  Curtis. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  adjust  valuations  in  the  ore 
hills  proper,  for  even  then  the  difficulties  of  dividing  con- 
sistently tins  great  ore  deposit  were  very  manifest.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  “Thomas  Clark  Surve^g”  was  made 
to  deterndne,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  the  ore  de^iosit  which 
its  lines  were  supposed  to  contain. 

This  same  survey  has  been  made  the  subject  for  frequent 
dispute,  until  finally  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  it.  No  two  men,  it  is  so  stated,  have  ever 
been  able  to  run  out  its  lines  alike,  or  even  locate  its  cor- 
ners, and,  as  it  was  probably  run  originally  by  needle  courses 
and  primitive  methods,  this  statement  is  probably  correct. 

On  May  6,  1786,  a division  was  made,  as  follows  not  af- 
fecting the  ore  banks,  which  were  to  be  held  in  common 
tenancy:  Curtis  Grubb,  f ; Robert  Coleman,  Burd  and 
Henry  Bates  Grnl)b,  f,  the  latter  being  the  children  of  Peter 
Grubb,  “No.  2,”  whose  one  third  interest  they  inherited 
by  will  proved  January  21,  1786.  By  this  agreement  “ their 
respective  heirs  and  assigns  should  have  full  privilege  and 
liberty  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  to  and  from  said 
(Cornwall)  mine  hills,  and  should  have  free  and  uninter- 
rupted liberty  and  ipower  to  dig,  sink  shafts,  drive  drifts, 
raise  and  carry  away  any  ore  that  ma\^  be  found  to  extend 
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beyond  the  limits  of  said  (Thomas  Clark)  surveys,  without 
doing’  any  injuiw^  to  the  iron  w'orks  or  plantation  ; and  it 
was  thereby  agreed  that  the  privileges  of  the  waters  should 
be  secured  in  the  most  ample  manner,  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Curtis  Grubb  and  Robert  Coleman,  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever.” 


January  12.  1798,  Robert  Coleman  bought  Curtis  Grubb's 
interest  for  £29,100,  and.  May  4,  1798,  Burd  Grubb  con- 
veyed his  share,  to  Henrj"  Bates  Grubb. 

May  12,  1798,  Henry  Bates  Grubb  sold  his  half  interest 
(^)  to  Robert  Coleman,  and  February  18.  1803,  the  two  latter 
parties  made  an  agreement  of  partition,  the  property  being- 
divided  into  96  parts,  of  wdiich  Robert  Coleman  held  f or 
If  and  H.  B.  Grubb  f or  |f. 


Robert  Coleman  died  in  1825,  and  by  will  of  March  8, 
1822,  conferred  on  his  sons,  William  Coleman,  |f  ; James 
Coleman,  ff ; Edw’ard  Coleman,  |-f  ; Thomas  Burd  Cole- 
man, l-f. 


April  23,  1828,  William  conveyed  to  Thomas  Burd  his 
share,  orff,  and  Edw-ard  conveyed  his  share,  in  equal  parts, 
to  James  and  Thomas  Burd,  thus  leaving  the  property  (1828) 
partitioned  as  follows  : 

James  Coleman = • vf 

Thomas  Burd  Coleman, ff 

H.  B.‘  Grubl), U 


The  succession  of  interests  from  that  time  will  be  best 
sliowm  in  table  foi’iii  as  follows  : 
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Table,  showing  respective  interests  in  the  Cornwall  Estate,  since  1828. 

1828.  James  Coleman,  Thomas  Bard  Coleman,  |f.  Henry  Bates  Grubb,  if, 

(died,  1831,  leaving)  died,  leaving 

Harriet,  his  widow,  and  Harriet  A.,  (widow)  and 
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Edward  B.  Grubb  died  July,  1867,  leaving  in  equal  shares,  to  E.  B.  Grubb,  Henry  B.,  C.  Ross,  Euphemia,  5%. 
Clement  B.  Grubb  still  owns  his  and  the  old  “ore  privilege”  of  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.,  is  enjoyed  by  the  Robesonia  Iron  Cc 
pany,  Limited,  consisting  of  Borie,  j ; White,  j ; Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Freeman,  { ; Sarah  Coleman,  j. 


U/tderyyoocL 
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Jlyerage  thickness  of  ore  bed  h>-07n  Ji  to  /3  about  tOfeet, 

Jtrerage  dip  or'  bed  a/nd  slope  about  ?0  degrees. 

Jdaor  and  roof  a compact  has-d  sandstone. 

Breast  at  ort  good  ore.  irith  a horse  of  hard  sandstone  dt  pping  SVl  3S\ 
Br-east  at  C.  scome  sa/nd roch  but  thi/n-ner, 

Tr^ap  trali  at  bottom  of  .shaft  dips  30° 


yertical  section  along  the  slope. 

Shaft 
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The  present  interests,  therefore,  are  divided  as  follows 
(October,  188o) : 


Robert  Coleman, -W  + l 

Annie  Coleman,  + i 

Deborah  Coleman,  (wife  of  G.  Da« 
son.j  in  trust  for  seven  children, 
Robert  Coleman,  (of  Paris,) 

Sarah  H.  Coleman,  

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Freeman, 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Alden, 

E.  B.  Grubb,  . . 


Henry  B.  Grubb, 

C.  Ross  Grubb,  . 
Euphemia  Grubb, 
Clement  B.  Grubb, 
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[Note.  The  Dillsburg  magnetic  ore  mines  in  A^ork  county 
have  been  referred  to  several  times  in  the  foregoing  report 
on  the  Cornwall  mine  ; and  comparative  analyses  of  Dills- 
burg ore  will  be  found  in  it.  The  reseiublance  is  striking. 
The  presence  of  copper  is  very  striking.  The  presence  of 
greenstone  trap  is  equally  inq)ortant.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  little  jirogress  has  been  made  towards  a 
satisfactorj^  geological  explanation  of  the  Dillsburg  ore 
beds.  Nor  do  I see  how  such  an  explanation  can  be  ob- 
tained until  mining  operations  have  advanced  far  beyond 
their  present  extent.  As  yet  the  Dillsburg  ore  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  Triassic  formation,  although  there  are  im- 
perfect and  unsatisfactory  indications  of  its  connection  with 
the  rocks  (slates  and  limestones)  of  the  underlying  Paleo- 
zoic floor  on  which  the  Triassic  beds  lie. 

There  are  indeed  Triassic  limestone  beds  : and  tiiej"  have 
been  quarried  in  Adams  county,  soutli-Avest  of  Gettysburg. 
But  it  would  be  hazardous  to  look  upon  the  Dillsburg  mag- 
netic ore  beds  with  their  walls  of  trap  as  altered  heels  of 
Triassic  limestone. 
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In  advance  of  any  discussion  of  the  Dillsburg  mines,  in 
continuation  of  and  to  a more  satisfactory  issue  than  what 
may  be  found  published  respecting  them  in  the  two  reports 
on  York  and  Adams  counties  (C  and  C^)  I have  thought  it 
well  to  secure  two  local  maps,  by  publishing  them  in  the 
form  of  two  page-plates  here  at  the  end  of  the  Cornwall 
report. — J.  P.  L.] 


Some  general  considerations  respecting  the  origin  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Delaware  and  Chester  Kaolin  deposits. 


By  J.  P.  Lesley. 


The  striking  parallelisBi  of  the  streams  of  the  kaolin  dis- 
trict of  Delaware  and  Chester  counties  indicates  a general 
regnlarity  of  geological  structure.  Diverging  strikes  and 
varying  dips,  dne  to  local  crimplings  (both  horizontal  and 
vertical,)  characterize  all  our  most  ancient  rock  regions  ; * 
but  however  numerous  they  may  be,  and  however  em- 
barrassing to  mining  operations  at  the  spots  where  such 
operations  are  prosecuted,  they  scarcely  interfere  at  all  with 
the  normal  strike  and  dip  of  a large  district  traversed  by 
the  outcrops  of  formations  hundreds  of  feet,  as  in  this  case, 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet,  in  thickness. 

Snell  a dominant  strike  line  is  indicated  on  the  colored 
geological  map  of  Delaware  county  in  several  waj’s.  For 
example,  a line  drawn  from  Concordville  IST.  3B°  E.f  across 
Chester  creek,  past  Howellville,  and  aci'oss  Ridley  creek  to- 
wards Edsernont,  will  most  exactly  rejiresent  the  axis  of 
that  arm  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss  area,  on  each  side  of 
which  lie  the  less  ancient  serpentine-bearing  gneiss  belts. 

A line  drawn  from  Crawford’s  Kaolin  Works  in  the  same 
N.  33°  E.  direction,  through  Glen  Mills  on  Chester  creek, 
and  Castle  Rock  on  Crum  creek,  will  represent  not  only  the 
axis  of  the  Glen  Mills  belt  of  less  ancient  gneiss,  bnt  will 
pass  at  or  near  almost  all  the  exposures  of  serpentine  of 
western  Delaware  county. 

*As  good  a place  as  any  to  study  the  infinite  complications  of  the  schists, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  is  along  Ridley  creek,  at  the  Hillsboro’  and  Rose 
Valley  mills,  3 miles  south  of  Media. 

fOn  the  township  maps  of  Birmingham  and  Concord  the  strike  is  more 
nearly  N.  36°  E.,  and  there  is  no  deciding  between  the  two. 
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This  iN.  33°  E.  direction  also  is  evidently  the  principal 
strike  of  the  ser])entine  exposures  between  Chester  creek 
at  Lenni  and  Darby  creek  in  Radnor  township. 

The  excavation  at  Crawford’s  Kaolin  Works  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bethel  Township  road,  one  sixth  of  a mile 
west  of  Kaainan’s  Creek  road,  and  live  sixths  of  a mile  east 
of  where  the  Townshii:)  Line  road  strikes  the  State  line,  at 
the  head  of  Concord  creek,  a mile  sontli  of  Elam. 

There  is  no  other  kaolin  opening  in  the  neighborhood  to 
indicate  the  general  strike  of  the  kaolinized  gneiss  belt  ; bnt 
snch  an  indication  is  afforded  by  a line  of  feldspar-rock 
quarries  extending  into  the  State  of  Delaware  in  a direction 
south-west. 

A feldspar- rock  quarry  a few  hundred  feet  west  of  Elam, 
in  Concord  township,  is  woi  ked  by  the  Brandywine  Summit 
Kaolin  Company.  The  depth  of  tlie  quarry  on  the  south 
side  is  about  5o  feet. 

No  definite  structure  is  visible.  The  rock  is  cleaved  in 
several  directions.  The  outcrop  has  been  distinctly  traced 
south-south-westward  through  the  properties  of  E.  Klett, 
William  Johnson,  Samuel  Russell,  Isaac  Green,  W.  Twed- 
dell,  Jtimes  Guthrie,  and  Samuel  Talley,  on  the  township 
map.  Its  course  is  shown  upon  the  sketch  map.  which  is 
intended  to  show  the  relationship  of  the  kaolin  and  feld- 
spar l)elts  of  both  counties  w'ith  the  quarries  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  On  Mr.  ITall's  colored  county  map  Dickson’s 
felds]>ar  quarry  and  Way’s  feldspar  quarry  in  Delaware 
are  merely  indicated,  but  not  located. 

The  clay  at  Crawford's  is  not  tine  enough  for  porcelain 
ware,  and  is  only  used  for  tire-brick.  The  excavation  is 
small  and  affords  no  indication  by  which  the  horizontal  ex- 
tent of  the  clay  can  be  judged  of,  uor  its  possible  depth. 
The  country  around  is  Hat  and  cultivated,  and  apparently 
everywhere  covered  rvith  ferruginous  gravel. 

The  American  Kaolin  Works  in  New  Garden  township, 
Chester  county,  are  situated  at  the  head  of  Broad  run,  half 
a mile  south  of  Kaolin  P.  O.,  and  within  half  a mile  of  the 
Delaware  State  line.  (Report  C^,  page  325.) 

The  abandonment  of  the  original  excavation  was  caused 
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b}"  a sadden  break  of  water  into  an  exploring*  shaft  whicli 
was  being*  sunk  in  the  floor  of  the  quarry.  The  flooding  of 
the  quarry  Avas  sudden,  and  as  if  from  a very  large  fissure 
or  reservoir  underneath. '■* 

The  surface  of  the  countrj^  tlirongh  which  Broad  run 
flows  in  a general  south-western  direction  is  made  np  of 
clay  and  quartz  fragments  all  the  way  from  Kaolin  to  Lan- 
denberg,  i.  e.,  along  a wide  belt  north  of  the  limestone  belt. 
Wherever  the  rocks  in  place  are  visible  they  dip  south-east- 
ward (as  if  under  the  limestone  belt.  ) and  at  such  gentle 
angles  that  Dr.  Frazer  averaged  the  dip  at  10°,  which  would 
account  for  the  wide  distribution  of  the  surface  clays,  f 

Plastic  clay  is  a good  puddling  material,  as  is  well  known. 
The  standing  bodies  of  rain-water  at  the  bottom  of  all  clay 
mines  would  of  themselves  be  a sufficient  proof  of  the  fact. 
Such  water  does  not  descend  in  the  ordinary  way  into  the 
earth,  but  is  evaporated  into  the  air.  If  Avater  should  be 
found  floAving  beneath  the  clay  mass,  it  must  be  Avater 
Avhich  has  descended  throuo-h  the  broken  countrv  rock  on 

<37  t. 

each  side  of  the  claA^  mass,  and  has  in  this  manner  found 
its  Avay  beneath  it.:^ 

*This  would  be  an  important  fact  indicative  of  structure  did  tlie  limestone 
belt  of  Broad  run  lie  nortli  instead  of  south  of  the  kaolin.  But  the  lime- 
stone outcrops  at  Brown’s  on  the  railroad  at  the  State  line,  and  the  limestone 
outcrops  at  the  quarries  where  Broad  run  and  Walnut  run  and  White  Clay 
creek  come  together,  all  show  south-eastern  dips  of  about  30°.  The  kaolinized 
feldspathic  rocks,  therefore,  underlie  the  limestone,  and  the  underground 
drainage  must  be  through  either  semi-deconip  sed  rocks  or  along  Assures, 
slips,  • r faults  in  the  same. 

f The  surface  formation  has  no  distinct  structural  features.  It  can  haralj^  be 
a true,  deposit,  or  late  surface  gravel,  like  the  gravels  at  Walker’s  (south  of 
Brown's  limestone,  )j  ust  inside  the  State  of  Delaware,  or  like  the  gravels  overliv- 
ing the  kaolin  at  Crawford's,  south  of  Elam,  in  Delaware  county.  It  seems  to  be 
the  mouldered,  disintegrated,  and  slipped  outcropping  feldspathic  rock  of  the 
region,  the  quartz  fragments  being  the  broken  quartzose  layers  or  veins  of  a 
formation  the  rest  of  which  has  been  converted  into  clay.  The  amorphous 
character  of  the  mass  of  kaolin  mined  by  Mr.  Sjoencer  must  be  due  then  to  the 
sliding  down  upon  the  bed-planes  southward  of  the  outcrops  of  a more  com- 
pletely feldspathic  member  of  the  series,  decomposed  to  a greater  dejoth  than 
the  rest  of  the  formation,  taken  as  a whole  ; and  this  would  agree  with  what 
has  been  described  at  the  Brandywine,  in  Bradenburg  township,  Delaware 
count}". 

J At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  most  plastic  clay  is  porous 
to  a certain  extent,  otherwise  a wet  ball  of  clay  would  never  dry.  This  poros- 
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Tlie  present  surface-drainage  of  Broad  run  lias  liad  its 
south-western  direction  determined  for  it  by  the  gently 
south-east  dip^iing  outcrop-belt,  the  undercutting  having 
been  against  the  basset  edge  of  the  limestone  formation. 

I see  in  all  this  clear  evidence  that  the  limestone  forma- 
tion (the  sonth-di])ping  outcrop  of  which  is  at  the  Delaware 
State  line)  once  covered  the  whole  of  New  Garden  town- 
ship ; i.  e.,  the  whole  country  between  the  State  line  belt 
of  limestone  quarries  on  the  south  and  the  Avondale-Ken- 
nett  Square  belt  of  limestone  quarries  on  the  north  ; and 
that  those  two  lines  of  actually  existing  limestone  expos- 
ures are  all  that  remain  of  what  w'as  once  a thick  and  solid 
limestone  country. 

Of  course  the  surface  of  that  country  must  have  been 
many  hundred  feet  liigher  tlian  the  jiresent  one.  From  age 
to  age  rainfall-erosion  has  been  lowering  the  surface  to  its 
present  level.  The  limestone  formation  became  ramified  by 
caverns,  the  roofs  of  Avhich  kept  falling  in  here  and  there, 
leaving  sink-holes,  open  gulfs,  finally  vales  and  valleys, 
until  the  whole  was  removed,  and  the  underlying  feldsjiar 
rocks  were  laid  bare. 

When  the  last  series  of  caverns  reached  the  top  of  the 
feldspar  rocks,  these  began  to  sulTer  decomposition  along 
strike  lines,  and  their  bed- planes  and  cleavage-planes  per- 
mitted the  decoiuposition  to  descend  to  various  depths. 
The  more  purely  feldsiiathic,  layers  suffered  the  most 
change,  and  surface-drainage  along  the  edges  of  the  shrink- 
ing areas  of  limestone  sculptured  the  surface  of  the  country 
into  vales,  some  of  which,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  the  pres- 
ent water  channels,  like  Broad  run. 

My  apology  for  introducing  what  may  seem  mere  ele- 
mentary truths,  or  pure  speculation,  into  a description  of 
our  kaolin  belts  is  the  very  serious  fact  that  almost  all 
students  of  geology,  especially  those  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  practical  experts,  think  of  the  ‘present  surface  of 
the  earth  as  having  remained  from  the  beginning  of  the 


ity  of  clay  to  water  may  be  shown  by  covering  a Ininp  of  dry  stone-hard  clay 
with  half  a dozen  do  hs  kept  well  soaked ; in  a few  hours  the  lump  will  have 
become  soft  enough  to  be  moulded  in  the  hand. 
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ages  esseiUially  unchanged,  and  try  to  reason  out  tlje  ex- 
planation of  facts  upon  that  supposition.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  conii)rehend  the  geology  of  a region  like 
Delaware  county,  so  long  as  this  idea  of  a permanent  sur- 
face of  the  earth  obscures  the  thinker's  mind. 

As  to  Middle  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  has  suffered  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  feet 
of  rock  formations.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of  the 
South  mountain  published  in  the  Atlas  to  Deport  D^  will 
convince  any  one  that  the  limestone  strata  of  the  Lehigh 
valley  once  covered  those  mountains.  There  is  similar  evi- 
dence for  the  fact  that  this  limestone  formation  No.  II  once 
covered  northern  Chester.  It  still  remains  in  the  Chester 
county  valley,  but  is  being  gradually  worn  awajL  For  all 
the  many  ages  that  erosion  has  been  going  on  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  southern  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  re- 
mained unaffected  ; therefore,  we  cannot  avoid  looking  upon 
their  patches  and  belts  of  limestone  as  remnants  of  a once 
continuous  covering  of  the  Chester  Valley  limestone  over 
the  whole  region. 

If  we  can  get  a true  idea  of  the  slow  lowering  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  State  through  geological  ages  we  can  compre- 
hend why  the  older  Laurentian  gneiss  belts  should  come 
to  the  surface  between  belts  of  less  ancient  micaceous 
schists  holding  serjientine  and  kaolin  ; just  as  the  conglom- 
erate and  red  shale  come  up  between  anthracite  coal  ])asins 
which  were  once  as  continuous  as  the  bituminous  coal-field. 
We  can  see  that  kaolin  and  serpentine  are  only  to  be  looked 
for  along  certain  strike  lines,  or  out-cropping  belts  of  such 
stratified  rocks  as  are  of  a nature  to  permit  of  the  genera- 
tion of  these  minerals.  No  pin  tonic  or  volcanic  forces  need 
be  invoked  for  explaining  the  serpentine  ; nor  local  thermal 
springs  for  explaining  the  best  kaolin  deposits. 

All  that  has  been  said  above,  however,  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  limestone  quarries  in  southern  Chester 
county  belong  to  the  limestone  formation  No.  II  of  Chester 
valley,  Lebanon  valley  and  Lancaster  county,  made  white 
and  crystalline  or  seini-crj’sralline  by  a crushing  pressure 
and  recementation,  as  is  plainly  visible  under  the  microscope. 
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There  nre  older  limestones  interbedded  with  the  gneiss 
on  the  Brandywine  (see  Report  C"^) ; but  the  Kennett  and 
Broad  Run  limestones  may  safely  be  taken  for  outljdng 
remnants  of  formation  No.  II. 

These  having  been  deposited  upon  an  ancient,  folded, 
and  eroded  surface  of  gneiss,  have  a strike  and  a dip  of 
their  own,  produced  by  the  folding  movements  of  a later 
date,  and  in  a different  direction. 

If  tlie  kaolin  clays  be,  as  they  seem  to  be,  merely  the 
decom[)osed  outcrops  of  highly  feldspathic  gneiss,  their 
range  ought  to  conform  to  the  general  strike  of  the  gneiss 
rocks,  and  not  to  that  of  the  No.  II  limestone  remnants  ; 
and  conversely,  if  tlie  limestone  outliers  strike  across  the 
strike  of  the  gneiss,  then  there  can  be  no  connection  be- 
tween the  No.  II  limestone  quarries  and  the  kaolin  clay 
pits,  and  tlie  one  is  no  guide  to  the  other. 

The  normal  strike  of  feldspar  and /rao/m  belts  on 
tlie  Delaware  county  map  is  about  S.  36°  W.  And  the 
same  strike  prevails  in  Chester  also,  if  the  two  feldspar 
quarries  in  Pennsbiiry  township  (one  S.  35°  W.  of  the 
other)  belong  to  a continuous  outcrop,  or  to  wdiat  was  once 
sucli. 

But  the  normal  strike  of  the  limestone  belts  of  this  part 
of  Chester  county  is  about  S.  75°  W.* 

It  looks  as  if  there  really  were  a complete  non-conforma- 
bility  of  the  No.  II  limestone  upon  the  older  schists. f 

Tlie  supposed  Potsdam  rocks  are  too  little  understood  to 
Xiermit  us  to  say  how  their  normal  strike  mediates  between 
the  two  above-mentioned  non-conformable  strikes  of  the 
limestone  aliove,  and  of  the  schists  beneath. 

Dr.  Frazer  suggests  (in  C'^,  pages  325,  326,)  that  the  wide 
spread  of  the  clays  of  New  Garden  township  into  Delaware 


*Such  is  the  course  of  the  Cliester  Couuty  or  Downiugtown  Valley;  such  is 
the  course  of  London  Grove-Red  Lion  belt  of  limestone;  such  is  the  course 
of  the  Chadd’s  Ford-Norway-Kennett  Square-Avondale  belt  of  limestone;  and 
such  is  the  course  of  the  Broad  Run  limestone  belt,  on  a continuation  of 
which  line  occurs  a limekiln,  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  See  colored  map  of 
Cliester  in  Report  C^. 

t The  Kaolin  works  in  the  State  of  Delaware  seem  to  be  arranged  on  the 
limestone  strike,  and  not  on  the  strike  of  the  sciiists. 
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may  be  explained  by  the  general  gentleness  of  the  S.  E. 
dip  of  the  feldspathic  rocks  of  the  whole  district.  It  is, 
however,  desirable  to  discover  what  relation  to  this  general 
gentle  dip  certain  very  steeji  dipping  rocks  bear  which  in- 
tervene between  the  ksfcolins  of  Chester  county  and  those  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  as,  for  example,  the  “rotten  syenitic 
rock,  with  clay,  containing  qnartz,”  near  the  corner  of 
Kennett  and  New  Garden  townships  and  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, dipping  S.  30°  E.,  80°. 

If  the  kaolinized  rocks  are  those  Avhich  next  underlie 
whatever  Potsdam  sandstone  No.  I strata  may  be  left  in 
this  region,  and  tlie  limestone  No.  II  strata  overlie  the 
Potsdam,  we  can  understand  wh}^  the  great  kaolin  expos- 
ures are  sometimes  (as  in  New  Garden  township,  Chester 
countj^)  near  a limestone  belt,  and  wliy  in  other  cases  they 
occur  in  neighborhoods  Avhere  limestones  are  now  un- 
known, although  they  once  covered  the  region. 

This  raises  an  important  question:  Was  the  former 
presence  of  the  limestone  (with  or  Avithout  the  sandstone) 
an  essential  condition  for  the  luiolinization  of  the  feld- 
spathic rocks  ? 

lam  not  aAATire  that  this  question  has  ever  been  raised, 
yet  it  has  a direct  bearing  not  only  on  the  kaolinization  of 
DelaAvare  and  Chester  county  rocks,  but  on  the  Avhole  sub- 
ject of  erosion,  or  the  sculpturing  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  I have  taught  for  many  years  that  the  chemical 
dissolution  of  the  limestones  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
formation  of  valleys,  and  consequently  of  mountains.  Ap- 
palachian topography  is  evidently  a result  of  it.  But  we 
are  dealing  just  noAv  not  Avith  a pile  of  Paheozoic  inter- 
bedded  limestones,  sandstones  and  shales,  but  with  a sup- 
posed contact  of  Palaeozoic  limestones  non -conformably 
overlying  the  old  felds])athic  schists.  The  question  takes 
a special  shape  : Lid,  the  superimposed,  limestone  in  the 
process  of  its  own  chemical  dissolution  furnish  chemical 
re- agents  more  energetic  for  decomposing  tlie  underlying 
rocks  than  any  which  would,  hare  attacked  them  had  the 
limestone  not  teen  there  f 

This  seemingly  transcendental  question  is  an  eminently 
37 
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livactical  question,  and  a notable  instance  can  be  adduced 
to  show  that  it  is  so.  I refer  to  the  case  of  the  demoralized 
rock  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  in  western  Mas- 
sachusetts, described  and  discussed  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt 
and  others.*  It  is  a case  in  point ; for  no  discussion  of  the 
cause  of  the  demoralization  of  tlie  strata  there  can  reach  I 
think  a satisfactory  conclusion,  unless  it  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  of  the  chemical  solution  of  the  liine- 
st(me  formation  which  is  faulted  directly  against  the  demor- 
alized rocks,  t 

That  part  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  which  lies  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a country  of  especially  deep  demoral- 
ization. I am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  connected  this 
with  the  fact  that  the  demoralized  region  was  once  covered 
by  Tertiary  strata  ; as  the  COO'  A.  T.  outcrop  at  Raleigh  suf- 
ficiently proves.  It  seems  to  me  evident  enough  that 
chemical  re- agents  generated  in  the  Tertiary  and  descending 
to  the  old  eroded  surface  of  the  underlying  Azoic  country, 
must  have  attacked  it  with  great  energy. 

Now,  the  same  efl'ect  X'l'oduced  by  the  energetic  reaction 
of  the  Ci'etaceous  and  Tertiary  calcareous  sands  and  marls 
upon  an  underlying  Azoic  surface,  must  have  been  produced 


* Proceedings  of  American  Inst,  of  Min.  Engrs.,  Oct.,  1874;  American 
Journal  of  Science,  Sept.,  1883,  page  198. 

t Dr.  Hunt  takes  a very  broad  view  of  the  subject.  He  argues  that  the  de- 
composed mass  at  tlie  tunnel  is  a mere  local  remnant  of  a universal  covering 
of  such  decomposed  stuff  which  once  covered  all  New  England,  but  was  for- 
cibly removed  during  the  Ice  Age  by  the  great  glacier;  and  he  points  for  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  that  in  latitudes  to  which  the  glacier  could  not  extend,  as  in 
eastern  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  present  surface  still  remains  demor- 
alized to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet. 

He  points  also  to  the  fact  that  the  rocks  at  the  east  end  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel 
(four  miles  distant)  are  not  demoralized  at  all ; and  infers  that  they  were  so 
once,  but  that  the  decomposed  stuff  was  entirely  swept  olF  by  the  glacier,  so 
that  no  trace  of  it  remains.  The  argument  would  be  good  if  the  strata  were  of 
the  same  kind  at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel : but  they  are  not  (as  the  bed  of  iron 
ore  at  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show ; ) but  if  of  differ- 
ent composition  their  liability  to  decomposition  was  different. 

As  to  any  decomposed  coat  common  to  both  the  northern  and  southern  areas 
t is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  none  such  over  south-east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  over  which  the  northern  ice  never  moved  any  more  than  it 
idid  over  Virginia. 
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by  tlie  percolation  of  waters  through  the  limestone  forma- 
tion No.  II  upon  any  Azoic  surface  once  hurled  heneatli  if. 

And  the  same  effect  must  be  produced  at  every  locality 
where  a limestone  formation  is  faulted  against  Azoic  rocks. 
Our  limonite  beds  along  the  foot  of  the  South  Mountain 
can  be  thus  explained.  The  west  end  of  the  Iloosac  tunnel 
belongs  to  the  same  category.  The  demoralization  has  ac- 
cidentall}^  been  exhibited  to  us  at  that  one  point  by  the 
railway  cutting,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  extends  for 
miles  along  the  loest  foot-slope  of  the  mountain  ; that  is, 
along  the  line  of  fault  between  the  mountain  schists  and  the 
valley  limestones  ; and  one  may  safely  assume  that  the  real 
reason  why  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain  shows  no  such 
demoralization  is  not  because  the  stuff  has  been  removed  by 
ice,  but  because  it  never  existed  there  ; there  being  on  that 
side  of  the  range  no  such  limestone  faulted  against  the' 
mountain  rocks. 

That  the  demoralization  at  the  west  end  is  not  local  to  the 
railway  line  may  be  inferred  from  the  astonishing  depth  to 
which  the  process  of  rock-decay  has  gone.  In  Virginia  the 
depth  of  the  decay  is  not  known  to  exceed  200  feet  any- 
where, and  usually  varies  between  50'  and  150',  quite  deep 
enough  to  make  mining  difficult  and  expensive.* 

But  in  the  Iloosac  tunnel  the  steep  east-dipping  strata 
M^ere  found  to  be  completely  softened  and  decomposed  for 
a distance  of  600' ; that  is,  to  a iioint  200'  vertically  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  partially  decomposed,  for  400'  fur- 
ther to  a point  230'  beneath  the  surface.  Moreovei-,  at 
1200',  (300'  beneath  the  surface,)  a bed  of  brown  hematite 
iron  ore  was  cut  through,  which  is  of  course  an  item  of 
the  demoralization.  The  whole  mass  of  demoralized  strata 
consists  largely  of  Jiciolin,  into  which  the  feldspar  of  the 
gneiss  has  been  changed. 

It  is  evident  that  decay  has  penetrated  thus  exceptionally 
deej)  into  the  west  foot  of  the  Hoosac  mountain  because  of 
a special  local  combination  of  thi'ee  circumstances  : (1)  A 
contact  of  lime  strata  with  feldspar  rocks  ; (2)  an  open 


*See  iny  report  on  the  Titaniferous  Iron  Ore  Belt  of  North  Carolina,  March, 
1871,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadeqrh  a. 
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water-way  in  the  shape  of  a downtlirow  fanlt ; (3)  a general 
dip  of  the  Azoic  away  from  said  fanlt,  allowing  their  bed 
planes  and  cleavage  cracks  to  be  supplied  for  ages  with 
limestone  drainage  waters.* 


*Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  {American  Journal  of  Science,  September,  1883,  page 
198 : ) “ 1 1 is  evident  that  this  great  mass  of  decayed  gneiss  at  the  western  base 
of  tlie  Hoosac  mountain  is  but  a portion  of  a once  wide-spread  mantle  of 
similar  materials,  which  has  escaped  the  action  that  denuded  and  striated  the 
surface  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mountain.  The  gneiss  on  the  crest  of  the 
mou7itain,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  eastern  slope,  wherever  ex- 
posed, presents  the  rounded  surfaces  common  throughout  the  region,  often 
marked  by  glacial  striae  and  without  any  appearance  of  decay.” 

Dr.  Hunt  ventures  to  apply  his  glacial  theory  to  Ihe  kaolin  of  Berks  county, 
Pa.,  at  Siesholtzville,  where  a steep  dipping  granitoid  gneiss,  completely 
kaolinized,  has  been,  as  he  thinks,  protected  from  erosion  by  an  overlying 
bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore;  and  to  the  kaolin  in  Lehigh  county,  two  miles 
south  ot  Allentown,  where  a reddish  feldspathio  rock  in  a R.  R.  cut,  kaolin- 
ized as  a who  e,  contains  masses  of  undecayed  gneiss,  along  continuous  bed 
planes,  these  being,  as  he  supposes,  protected  from  erosion  by  a plate  of  over- 
lying  Potsdam  sandstone. 

But  what  Dr.  Hunt  regards  as  a protection  I regard  as  an  agent.  Thesuper- 
itnposed  rock,  instead  of  preserving  a portion  of  the  decayed  surface  else- 
were  removed,  played,  as  I believe,  the  principal  part  in  causing  the  decay. 
At  the  Hoosac  tunnel  there  was  nothing  to  protect  the  tunnel  locality  against 
the  great  glacier,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see.  But  at  Bethlehem  and  Siesholtz- 
ville there  was  no  protection  even  needed,  for  the  front  of  the  ice  never 
reached  that  far.  And  how  could  a nearly  vertical  iron  ore  bed  protect  a 
footwall  of  clay  against  ice  erosion,  which  never  threatened  it?  The  fact  is 
the  Seisholtzville  locality  was  once  covered  by  No.  I,  No.  II,  and  probably 
still  higher  Palseozoic  formatio  s. 

In  the  striking  case  of  granite  surfaces  cf  Minnesota,  mentioned  by  C.  A. 
W'hite  and  N.  H.  Winchell,  (Geology  of  Iowa,  Vol.  1:124.  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Geology  of  Minnesota,  pages  162,  166,  207,)  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  kaolined  before  the  Cretaceous  measures  were  deposited  upon 
them.  And  in  the  case  of  the  surfaces  described  by  Irving  (Transactions  of 
Wisconsin  Academy,  Vol.  111:13.  Proceedings  of  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  Vol.  VIII:  103.)  there  is  no  proof  that  the  kaolinization 
occurred  before  the  Potsdam  sindstone  was  laid  down  upon  them.  In  both 
these  cases  m the  West,  there  remains  merely  the  lower  beds  of  once  thick 
formations.  No  doubt  the  decay  began  when  the  last  eroded  granite  surface 
was  fixed  by  submergence;  but  one  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm  that  most  of 
the  decay  has  been  accomplished  during  the  erosion — in  fact  during  the  last 
stages  of  tlie  erosion  of  the  covering  rocks;  in  comparatively  recent  times; 
perhaps  pre-glacial;  perhaps  post-glacial  times. 

Dr.  Hunt  himself  furnishes  a convincing  proof  of  the  recent  date  of  all  such 
cases  of  decay,  by  describing  his  own  and  .Joseph  LeConte’s  observations  of 
the  decty  of  the  feldspathic  pebbles  in  the  upper  (but  not  in  the  lower)  lay- 
ers of  the  California  “blue  gravel;”  and  by  giving  a chemical  explanation, 
which  exactly  suits  the  other  cases  above  mentioned.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  exposed  surfaces  are  not  kaolinized  to  any  great  extent.  They  must 
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In  view  of  all  that  lias  been  said  above,  the  possible  im- 
portance of  the  little  limestone  outcrop  at  the  National 
Kaolin  Works,  described  b}"  Mr.  Ashburner  in  his  report, 
becomes  manifest. 

In  Chester  county,  lines  of  sink  holes  show  underground 


be  covered  by  later  deposits  before  the  agencies  of  decay  can  operate  energet- 
ically. 

The  confusion  of  ideas  comes,  as  usual,  from  regarding  the  present  surface 
of  the  country  as  no  other  than  the  past  surface.  Dr.  Hunt  takes  for  granted 
(and  so  describes  it)  that  the  decay  of  rocks  at  the  surface  has  been  an  an- 
cient event,  not  only  pre-glacial,  but  very  much  older.  But  that  is  impossi- 
ble, simply  because  the  surface  level  of  our  limestone  valleys  (to  say  nothing 
of  others)  has  been  gradually  lowered  at  least  1000  feet  since  the  Connecticut 
River  red  sandstone  times.  (See  my  discussion  of  this  point  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1872  ) 

The  level  of  the  limestone  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel  must 
have  been  considerably  higher  than  it  is  now,  even  at  the  time  of  the  great 
glacier. 

I repeat  my  belief  in  a general  formula  that  kaolinization  of  the  feldspathic 
gneiss-outcrops  at  the  present  surface  cannot  have  been  an  ancient  event,  but 
a comparatively  recent  event,  because  the  present  outcrop-surface  is  itself  a 
recent  phenomenon.  There  has  been  a different  outcrop-surface  at  every 
stage  of  every  geological  age.  General  erosion  has  ai ways  been  lowering  all 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  towards  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  special  erosion 
effected  by  ice  during  the  glacial  age  was  but  a fraction  of  the  total  erosion 
effected  since  the  emergence  of  the  coal. 

Kaolinization  of  feldspathic  strata  is  of  course  a perpetual  chemical  opera- 
tion ; but  since  it  can  only  take  effect  along  certain  belts  occupied  by  strata 
constitutionaliy  disposed  to  be  so  acted  on  chemically,  while  secular  erosion 
has  operated  mechanically  on  all  kinds  of  rooks,  and  on  the  surface  of  aij 
regions  nearly  to  the  same  degree,  it  follows  tliat  kaolinized  outcrops,  perpet- 
ually renewed,  have  been  perpetually  removed;  and  what  kaolin  patches 
now  exist  can  not  be  merely  the  e-caped  part  of  a once  univer.“al  covering  of 
the  earth’s  surface ; but  they  must  represent  an  infinite  backward  series  of 
similar  patches,  similarly  produced,  and  similarly  preserved  for  a longer  or 
shorter  time,  each  in  its  turn  removed  by  erosion,  and  replaced  by  another  at 
a lower  level,  on  the  lowered  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  when  we  apply  such  a general  formula  to  special  outcrops  of  upturned 
feldspathic  rocks,  it  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  case.  The 
proce  s of  decay  goes  on,  keeping  step  with  the  process  of  erosion.  As  the 
surface  of  the  district  lowers  toward  sea  level,  the  depth  to  which  the  chemi- 
cal changes  penetrate  lowers  also  and  proportionally.  The  already  decayed 
upper  part  continues  always  to  act  as  an  efficient  covering  agency  to  the  lower 
part,  collecting,  retaining,  and  transmitting  slowly  downwards  the  re-agents, 
which  produce  the  effect  of  decay  as  far  down  as  the  lowest  general  drainage 
plane  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  such  special  caser,  then,  the  phenomenon  of  demoralized  rock  is  either 
ancient  or  modern  according  to  the  waj'  it  is  looked  at;  but  the  demoralized 
rock  itself,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  a recent  formation. 
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ranges  of  dissolving  limestone;  tlie  prolongation  of  the  line 
of  sink  holes  brings  the  observer  to  limestone  quarries  at 
the  surface.  (See  Report  page  318.) 

Rut  sink  holes  are  not  known  in  Delaware  countv',  and 
therefore  we  must  remain  content  with  the  exiilanation 
that  the  decay  of  the  rocks,  which  has  produced  the  kaolin, 
has  depended  on  the  natural  drainage  downwards  along  the 
bed-planes  and  cleavage-planes,  beneath  a long  since  re- 
moved covering  of  sedimentary  strata.  That  it  extended 
further  along  the  strike  lines  formerly  than  it  does  now  is 
an  inference  from  the  fact  that  when  the  coveiing  formation 
was  removed,  erosion  of  the  azoic  rocks  began  again,  and 
that  erosion  wmnld  slowly  remove  the  kaolinized  surface 
along  the  belts  of  previous  kaolinization,  leaving  patches 
more  favorabl}"  situated  for  escaping  the  effects  of  erosion. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  depth  to  which  the  change  of 
feldspar  into  kaolin  has  gone  in  any  locality  must  bear  a 
fixed  relation  (1)  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  underground 
drainage  by  bed-planes,  cleavage-planes,  faults,  porosity  of 
rock,  etc.,  and  (2)  to  some  drainage-level  established  by  the 
tojiography  of  the  district:  the  level  of  springs,  the  level 
of  ]'iver  channels,  the  bottom  limit  of  cavern  systems,  &c.* 
No  doubt  the  waters  find  their  way  to  various  moderate 
depths  beneath  the  drainage-plane,  partly  along  the  bed 
l)lanes  and  cleavage-planes,  and  partly  by  ca])illary  move- 
ment through  the  solid  strata;  but  it  is  necessary,  for 
chemical  change,  that  the  water  should  not  be  stagnant, 
but  in  perpetual  motion ; thei'efore,  almost  the  whole  change 
must  take  place  above  the  plane  of  drainage. 

I see  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the  depth  of  the 
kaolin  clays  of  Birmingham  township,  in  Delaware  county, 
could  be  approximately  calculated  by  reference  to  the  levels 
of  the  Brandywine  river  as  a limit  of  issue  for  the  under- 
ground drainage.  Brandywine  Summit  railroad  station 
grade  is  quoted  at  273  feet  above  tide,  and  Chadd’s  Ford 
station  on  the  Brandywine,  at  129  feet  above  tide,  on  the 
table  of  the  Phila.  & B.  C.  R.  R.  (Report  N,  page  158.)  In 

*I  have  treated  this  subject  in  my  description  of  the  Ducktown  copper 
mines,  and  in  various  reports  of  the  Survey. 
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the  table  of  the  Wilmington  & Reading  R.  R.,  Chadd's 
Ford  station  is  quoted  at  175  feet,  and  Smith's  Bridge  sta- 
tion at  209  feet  above  tide.  (Report  X,  page  47.)  Tlie 
level  of  the  bed  of  the  Brandywine  at  Smith's  bridge,  or  at 
the  month  of  Beaver  creek,  I do  not  know  ; bnt  it  must 
be  something  like  100  feet  above  tide.  The  diffei’ence  be- 
tween 273  feet  and  100  feet,  173  feet,  will  serve  as  an  index 
to  the  depth  of  the  underground  drainage  plane  of  the 
kaolin  works. 

The  rate  at  which  the  change  of  feldspar  into  kaolin  goes 
on  is  wholly  unknown,  therefore  we  have  no  reliable  data 
for  estimating  the  age  of  the  kaolin  of  Beaver  creek.  The 
process  is  still  going  on.  but  at  what  rate  we  know  not.  nor 
Avhether  it  equals  the  rate  of  waste  by  erosion.  We  do  not 
know  when  the  process  commenced,  Avhether  since  or  be- 
fore the  glacial  age  ; whether  in  Tertiary  times,  or  as  long- 
ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  getting  a special  local  answer  to  this  question.’ 

But  this  we  know,  that  there  must  have  been  an  exlen- 
sive  kaolinization  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Azoic  rocks  pre- 
vious to  the  Cretaceous  deposits  ; for  the  lowest  and  earliest 
of  these  deposits  are  the  clay-beds  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
Avare.  Maryland,  and  Yirgiuia,  described  so  thoroughly  by 
Professor  Cook  ; the  pottery  clay-beds  of  Amboy  and  Tren- 
ton. When  they  Avere  deposited  the  Avaves  of  the  Atlantic 
sea  coast  broke  against  the  hill  sides  at  Trenton,  Philadel- 
phia, Chester,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
Tidal  currents  distributed  the  clays  Avhich  every  stream  Avas 
at  that  time  bringing  doAvn  from  tlie  Azoic  country  recently 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  in 
Mesozoic  times.  This  may  be  accepted  as  the  best  general 
explanation  of  the  “Wealden  deposit”  Avhich  we  have  at 
our  command.  But  why  Avas  it  so  temporary  au  operation  I 
And  Avhy  Avas  its  beginning  and  ending  so  preciseh"  de- 
fined ? That  is  not  so  easA^  to  explain  ; nor  do  Ave  knoAv  how 
extensive  the  seaboard  surface  Avas  Avhich  furnished  this 
surface  feldspathic  clay  ; nor  Avhy  it  Avas  eroded  at  one  time, 
dejAOsited  on  soundings,  and  then  covered  up  by  the  Appa- 
lachian river  sands. 
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The  white  clay  walls  of  the  railroad  cuts  at  Grey’s 
Ferry,  plainly  exhibit  the  process  of  kaolinizing  the  Phila- 
delphia feldspar  rocks.  The  edge  of  the  Wealden  clay  beds 
is  j)robably  concealed  beneath  the  Delaware  river  fora  long 
distance  al)Ove  and  below  Philadelphia.  Tire  Grey’s  Ferry 
chu^s  stand  as  a memorial  relic  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  they  were  made.  The  erosion  of  the  river  has  spared 
them  ; and  it  may  be  that  their  escape  from  erosion,  as  well 
as  their  conversion  from  rock  to  clay,  is  ascribable  to  a cov- 
ering of  Delaware  river  higher  gravels,  some  of  which  re- 
main on  the  terraces. 

Now,  if  a previously  kaolinized  surface  of  the  Azoic  belt 
was  cleaned  off  to  make  the  Wealden  clay,  then  we  must 
conclude  either  that  the  present  local  kaolin  outcrops  were 
spared  at  that  time,  or  else  they  have  been  slowly  repro- 
duced since  that  time.  Has  it  then  required  the  whole 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ages  to  kaolinize  the  feldspathic 
rock-outcrops  locally  to  their  present  deikkl 

This  brings  forward  tlie  inquiry.  Why  has  the  kaoliniza- 
tion  of  continuous  outcrops  been  local? 

It  is  possible  that  the  question  arises  from  a mistake  ; is 
based,  in  fact,  on  the  practical  demands  of  the  pottery  and 
porcelain  markets  rather  than  on  geological  fact.  Good  ka- 
olin clay  is  only  to  be  found  at  a few  places,  and  it  seems 
to  be  an  exceptional  product  of  nature  ; but,  in  a geologi- 
cal sense,  the  l)est  kaolin  is  only  one  variety,  precious  for 
its  color  and  consistency,  in  a range  of  clays  which  repre- 
sent every  grade  of  kaolinizationof  every  kind  of  feldspathic 
rock.  Most  varieties  of  kaolin  clays  would  be  rejected  by 
the  manufacturer,  but  they  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  pros- 
I)ector.  They  are  extremely  abundant  and  form  the  sub- 
soil of  entire  districts.  There  is  no  question  respecting 
their  local  occurrence.  Wherever  feldspathic  rocks  crop 
out  above  water  level  they  are  seen  to  l)e  more  or  less  kao- 
linized, and  to  a greater  or  less  depth  according  to  their 
constitutional  proclivity  to  decay,  amt  according  to  a 
thousand  accidental  local  circumstances  of  drainage.  Every 
kind  of  feldsi)ar  rock  passes  into  its  own  kind  of  clay,  and 
every  locality  exhibits  its  own  structural  peculiarities.  The 
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majority  of  Azoic  strata  are  kaolinized  to  a of  only 

a few  inches  or  feet  from  tlie  surface;  but  sinyle  beds  or 
groups  of  beds  are  decayed  to  the  extreme  deptli  of  tlie  un- 
derground drainage-plane,  but  only  along  rheir  outcrop 
strikedines.  Therefore  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  imi)Oi't- 
ance  to  the  kaolin  industry  tliat  the  order,  super-position, 
dip,  and  strike  of  each  and  all  of  the  membei's  of  the  Azoic 
system  should  be  carefully  worked  out.  But  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  this  is  a tedious  and  expensive  kind  of 
work. 

There  is  still  another  general  consideration  affecting  in  a 
practical  manner  our  knowledge  of  the  kaolin  deposits, 
and  having  a special  application  to  both  their  quantity  and 
their  quality. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  various  grades  of  kaolin 
has  been  abundantly  studied  and  published  ; but  less  is 
said  about  the  amazingly  numerous  and  complicated  and 
very  little  understood  composition  of  feldspars  in  the 
rode  out  of  which  the  kaolins  have  been  produced.  It  is 
a mysterious  part  of  mineralogy  ; and  it  hangs  a sort  of 
twilight  gloom  over  the  geology  of  the  Azoic  rocks. 

Mineralogists  classify  under  four  heads  the  numerous 
varieties  of  feldspar;  but  the  classiheation  is  one  of  conve- 
nience only.  Innumerable  analyses  of  orthodase,  alhite^ 
oUgodase,  and  labrador ite  have  been  made  and  published 
with  no  other  result  than  to  show  that  the  feldspar-con- 
stituent of  any  granitoid,  gneissoid,  or  sedimentary  rock,  is 
always  some  uncertain  and  inconstant  combination  of  silica 
with  al'amiiia,  iiotasU.  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  baryta 
and  other  bases,  not  subject  to  any  invariable  law  of  number 
and  form  as  yet  discovered. 

Probably  no  absolutely  normal  or  typical  ciq^stal  of  or- 
thoclase,  albite,  oligodase,  or  lahradorite  has  ever  been 
seen.  The  terms  are  ideal.  Certainly  no  feldspar  rock  can 
be  placed  without  hesitation  under  anj^  one  of  these  four 
heads.  It  can  only  be  said  that  such  and  such  a chemical 
description  approaches  more  or  less  nearly  to  such  and  such 

*Dr.  Hunt’s  law  of  relative  gravity  or  degree  of  condensation  affords  a basis 
for  a genuine  classitication . 
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an  ideal  feldspar  combination,  or  in  other  words  falls  more 
or  less  conveniently  under  such  and  such  a feldspar 

heading. 

Certain  practical  distinctions  are  sufficiently  apparent, 
but  these  can  only  be  regarded  as  cases  of  a wider  departure 
from  some  empirical  classiticati on,  rather  than  as  ordinances 
of  nature.  Feldsiiars  which  contain  more  potash  than 
others  do  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  name 
ortliose  or  orthoclase  (square-splitting)  feldspars ; those 
that  contain  soda  in  place  of  potash  fall  under  the  name 
alhite  (white)  feldspar  ; those  in  Avhich  more  soda  and 
lime  than  potash  are  present,  and  more  soda  than  lime,  may 
be  called  oligoclase  (less  easih^  splitting  or  brittle)  feldsjDar, 
Avhile  all  s})ecimens  of  the  oligoclase  group  which  show 
more  lime  than  soda  may  conveniently  receive  the  geo- 
graphical name  of  lahradorite^  because  of  the  abundance 
of  such  feldspars  in  eastern  Canada. 

lint  an.y  extensive  table  of  anah^ses  will  show  what  little 
scientitic  value  such  a classitication  can  claim.  Delesse,  for 
example,  published  an  analysis  of  an  alhite  from  the  Vos- 
ges with  12.76  potash,  4.61  magnesia,  and  no  soda  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand.  Sheerer  published  an  analysis  of  oriho- 
clase  showing  8.50  soda,  4.78  lime,  and  only  1.29  potash. 
Whatever  were  the  jahj^sical  properties  of  these  two  feld- 
spars, their  chemical  constitution  demanded  that  alhite 
specimen  should  have  been  labeled  orthoclase^  and  the  ortho- 
clase specimen  alhite. 

But  the  physical  aspect  of  a felds^iar  is  no  less  uncertain 
a guide  to  its  classilicatiou  than  its  chemical  analysis. 
Our  highest  authority  in  mineralogy  asserts  that  albite  and 
oligoclase  cannot  be  distinguished  fi'om  one  another  by  ex- 
ternal appearance,  (Genth,  Report  B,  page  91.)  The  diffi- 
cult.v  which  field  mineralogists  tind  in  naming  the  feldspar 
constituent  of  outcropping  rocks  springs  from  the  variability 
of  the  elements  of  composition  common  to  them  all.  A 
good  example  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Genth’ s analysis  of  the 
Yanarsdale  quarry  opalescent  “ labradorite ” (Report  B, 
jiage  89)  given  in  Report  B^,  page  225  ; chemically  the  min- 
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eral  is  “nearly”  an  ortlioclase  ; and  yet  it  lias  the  charac- 
teristic striation  of  a triclinic  feldspar."'^ 

To  judge  by  the  analysis  of  porcelain  clays,  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  that  they  came  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  potash  (ortlioclase)  group,  and  a high  authority,  M. 
Regnault,  takes  that  view.f 

A large  number  of  analyses  of  such  claims  have  been  pub- 
lished, most  of  which  show  a larger  quantity  of  residual 
potash  than  of  residual  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia.  For  in- 
stance, the  following  analysis  of  one  of  the  Hockessin 
clays,  Neivcastle  county,  Del.,  shows  1.64  X'Otash  and  only 
0.27  of  soda,  0.39  of  magnesia,  and  no  linie.j; 

Trucks  & Parker  loaslied  kaolin. 


Silica,  combined, 

Alumina, 

40.72  ^ 

87.15 

Water,  combined, 

Silica  in  the  form  or  grains, 

12. 33  ^ 

6.50 

Potash, 

Soda, 

1.64) 

0.27  1 

0. 39  f 

4.79 

Magnesia, 

Sesquioxide  of  iron, 

Water  driven  off  by  heating, 

2. 49  J 

1.35 

Total, 99. 79 


An  analysis  of  a Lancaster  count}"  clay,  given  in  Rexiort 
B,  page  119,  shows  2.2  potash,  0.7  magnesia,  0.1  lime,  and 
a mere  trace  of  soda. 


*For  Szabo’s  test  of  feldspars  by  coloration  of  tlame  and  fusibility,  see 
Proceedings  of  American  Association,  1882. 

t Regnault,  in  his  Cours  Elenientaire,  II,  page  278,  says  that  kaolin  masses 
olten  hold  small  fragments  of  unaltered  feldspar,  easilj^  separated  in  the  wash- 
ing process.  He  regards  all  kaolin  as  essentially  a decomposition  of  common 
potash  feldspar  (orthose,)  although  a part  of  the  potash  is  often  replaced  by 
lime  or  magnesia.  Pure  kaolin  is  nothing  but  a hj'drated  silicate  of  alumina* 
Whatever  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  or  iron  it  may  contain  are  constitiv 
ents  which  wouid’have  disappeared  had  the  kaolinizing  process  been  carried 
quite  to  perfection;  which,  of  course,  it  never  can  be  in  nature.  Pure  (or  fat) 
clay  is  eminently  plastic,  imbibing  water  perfectly.  The  more  foreign  con- 
stituents it  contains  the  less  plastic  it  is.  With  much  carbonate  of  lime  it  be- 
comes marl.  Absolutely  pure  clay  cannot  be  melted  in  the  hottest  furnaces; 
it  remains  infusible  when  mixed  with  sand ; hence  its  tire-brick  quality.  But 
when  it  contains  iron  or  lime  it  can  be  melted  into  glass. 

J From  Williams’  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883,  page  472. 
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Another,  from  Chester  county,  shows  0.77  potash,  0.04 
lime,  and  mere  traces  of  maynesia  and  soda. 

Ana]3"ses  of  kaolin  from  Chestnut  Hill,  Lancaster  county, 
and  from  East  Nottingham,  Chester  county,  l)\^  Dr.  F.  A. 
Genth  are  as  follows  : 


Kaolins.  Chestnut  Hill.  E.  Nottingham. 

Silica, 07.  ty  46.34  ^ 

Alumina 20.1V  93.1  36.32  V 96.41 

Water, 5.9'  13.75  7 

Quartz, 1.10 

Orthoclase  feldspar, 1.04 

Potash, 2.0  0.77 

Lime, 0.1  0.04 

Maf^iiesia, 0.7  trace 

Soda, trace  trace 

Ferric  oxide, 3.9  0.64 


Totals, 100.0  100.00 


In  the  case  of  the  East  Nottingham  clajg  there  seems  to 
he  positive  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  was  made  from  potash 
(orthoclase)  feldspar  rock,  since  Dr.  Genth  found  in  it  not 
on]\"  1.10  per  cent,  of  quartz,  but  1.04  per  cent,  of  ortlto . 
clafie  potash  uiidecoinposed. 

Two  analyses  of  the  claj"  mined  bj"  the  National  Kaolin 
and  Fire  Brick  Works,  made  by  D.  J.  Blodget  Britton, 
have  been  furnished  me  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Johns,  who  says 
(November  1,  1883,)  that  thej"  were  the  oiilj"  ones  that  the 
conqiany  had  had  made ; that  they  were  several  jmars  old 
(March  30  and  April  29,  1874);  and  that  they  were  made 
for  the  special  purpose  of  learning  why  at  that  date  “the 
clay  was  not  up  to  the  usual  quality.”  The  analyses,  how- 
ever, taught  nothing  in  this  respect,  “ for  they  ordj^  differed 
from  an  earlier  analysis  in  the  greater  quantity  of  silica 
and  less  quantity  of  alumina.  The  clay  usually  runs  about 
25  to  35  per  cent,  alumina,  with  a corresponding  decrease 
in  silica.” 
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Johns'  haoUn. 


Silica, 

Alluinina, 

Water  and  organic  matter,  . . 

Peroxide  of  iron, 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Soda  and  potash, 

Undetermined  mitter  and  loss. 

Total, 


White  clay. 
. 71.02 

. 19.72 

7.01 
1.58 
.32 
.03 
.27 
.01 


100.00 


Yellow  clay, 
67.71 
20.53 
7.78 
3. 12 
.39 
.01 
.29 
.14 


100.00 


In  these  analyses  tlie  iiotash  and  soda  too-ether  are  less 
than  the  lime,  bnt  greater  than  the  magnesia.  The  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  alkalies  from  the  rock- ma- 
terial in  the  process  of  decay  is  here  plainly  exhibited. 

Dr.  Hunt,  in  his  “Chemistry  of  Mineral  Waters,”  page 
101,  likewise  gives  the  first  place  in  tlie  production  of 
kaolin  to  the  potash  (orthoclase)  feldspars  ; bnt  he  adds : 
“It  is  to  be  noticed  that  under  ordinary  atmospheric  con- 
ditions orthoclase  appears  less  liable  to  change  than  the 
lime-soda  feldspars,  such  as  albite,  oligoclase,  and  labra- 
dorite.  Weathered  surfaces  of  these  become  covered  with 
a thin,  soft,  white,  and  opaque  crust,  from  decomposition  • 
while  the  surfaces  of  orthoclase  under  similar  conditions 
still  preserve  their  hardness  and  transparency.”* 

It  seems  |ii'etty  certain  that  kaolin  deposits  should  be 
looked  for  along  geographical  hells  of  orthoclase  feldspar 
strata;  and  such  belts  are  prominent  in  Delaware  county. 
The  nnneral  sometimes  is  remarkably  well  developed. 
Huge  crystals  of  orthoclase,  weighing  100  pounds,  are 
sometimes  found,  as  at  Sharpie’s  and  Shoemaker’s  quar- 
ries, in  Providence  township,  and  elsewhere.  (See  Dr. 
Dentil’s  Report  B,  1875,  page  93.)  Wherever  tins  species 
of  feldspar  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  rocks,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  surface  is  a porous  covering  of  consider- 
able thickness,  with  a thick  surface  soil  to  furnish  an 


* All  this  part  of  his  essay  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but  leaves  the 
practical  question  of  the  origin  of  our  kaolin  deposits,  as  such,  still  unex- 
plained. 
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abundance  of  liumic  and  other  vegetable  acids,  there  the 
creation  of  deep  deposits  of  various  grades  of  kaolin  clays 
has  probably  taken  i^lace. 

But,  on  the  other  iiand,  a rock  wholly  composed  of  feld- 
spar does  not  submir,  itself  readily  to  the  process  of  change  ; 
and  this  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  different  de- 
grees of  decomposition  of  feldspar  surfaces  alluded  to  by 
T)r.  Hunt.*  The  absence  of  clay  along  the  Elam  feldspar 
belt  (above)  is  a notewortliy  case  in  jioint. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  dis- 
seminated through  the  feldspar-rock  small  isolated  crys- 
tals of  free  silica,  or  grains  and  lumps  of  quartz. f This  con- 
stitution of  the  rock  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  decom- 
posing waters  ; and  the  process  of  kaolinization  taking  place 
first  around  the  surfaces  of  the  grains  and  lumps,  loosens 
the  whole  mass,  and  makes  it  more  and  more  permeable, 
so  that  the  process  of  change  goes  on  with  accelerated 
speed. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  removal  of  the  dissolved  ingredients, 
the  original  bulk  of  the  strata  shrinks  and  collapses  upon 
itself,  settling,  and  dimpling,  and  leaving  hollows  or  vales 
in  the  geography  of  the  district,  which  are  taken  perman- 
ent possession  of  by  the  rain  fall,  and  thus  a river  system 
is  established.  The  depressions  will  then  mainly  follow 
the  outcrops  of  the  most  favorable  strata,  and  the  water- 
ways thus  produced  increase  the  supply  of  soakage. 

*On  page  99  of  “Chemical  Essiys,’’  Dr.  Hunt,  after  referring  to  the  well 
known  fact  that  “in  the  transformation  of  a feldspar  into  a kaolin,  the  double 
silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali  takes  up  a portion  of  water  and  is  resolved  into 
the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  while  the  alkali,  together  with  a definite  por- 
tion of  silica,  is  separated  in  a soluble  state,”  confessing  that  “the  preliminary 
conditions  still  require  investigation,”  adds,  “it  is  known  that,  while  some 
feldspathic  rocks  appear  almost  unalterable,  others  containing  the  same 
species  of  feldspar  are  found  converted  to  a depth  of  many  feet  from  the  sur- 
face into  kaolin,”  and  quotes  Fournet  as  observing  that  the  change  “is  always 
preceded  by  a mechanical  change  of  the  feldspar,  which  first  becomes  opaque 
and  friable,  and  is  thus  rendered  permeable  to  water.  He  (Fournet)  con- 
ceives this  alteration  to  be  molecular,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  passage  of 
the  silicate  into  a dimoriDhous  or  allotropic  condition.”  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  dissemination  of  free  silicic  grains  through  the  mass  must  faci.itate  the 
process. 

f In  Trucks  & Parker’s  clay  (above)  about  ^ of  the  material  consists  of 
silica,  in  the  form  of  grains  of  sand. 
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Pure  water  is  not  an  agent  of  cliemical  change  to  any  ex- 
tent comparable  with  waters  charged  with  the  acids  derived 
from  the  air  and  the  soil  (ammoniacal,  humic,  sulphuric, 
&c.)  and  acids  derived  from  superficial  sand  and  gravel  de- 
posits of  recent  date.  The  depressions  along  the  outcrojis 
favor  the  accumulation  of  vegetation,  receive  its  pi'oducts 
from  all  sides,  and  thereby  sup^ily  re-agents  for  kaolinizing 
the  rocks. 

For  an  excellent  statement  of  this  subject,  I refer  the 
reader  to  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin's  chapter  on  the  ore-bearing 
clays  in  the  last  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Yol. 
lY,  page  539. 


^hoyy%-nff  the  location. 
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Report  on  the  Brandywine  Summit  Kaolin-bed, 
Delaware  county. 


By  Charles  A.  Ashburner. 


The  Brandywine  Summit  Kaolin-bed,  situated  in  Bir- 
mingham township,  Delaware  county,  from  one  mile  to  one 
mile  and  a half  south-west  of  Brandywine  Summit  station 
on  the  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  has  been  worked  for 
many  years. 

The  oldest  and  most  extensive  workings  are  on  the  prop- 
ert}^  of  the  National  Kaolin  Works,  now  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  H.  A.  Johns  & Company.  These  are  situated  near 
the  head-waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Beaver  creek. 

North-west  of  the  National  Kaolin  pit  the  same  bed  has 
been  more  recently  \vorked  by  the  Brandywine  Summit 
Kaolin  Works,  the  jn-operty  of  the  John  Griffin  estate,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  S.  Manley  is  manager.  On  the  latter  prop- 
erty clay  has  been  taken  from  three  pits  which  have  been 
opened  along  the  bed.  The  north-eastern  pit,  (No.  2,)  im- 
mediately south  of  Golding’s  old  clay  mill,  is  the  nearest 
development  of  the  bed  to  Brandywine  Summit  station,  the 
distance  being  one  mile.  Pit  No.  1,  in  which  the  most  ex- 
tensive diggings  have  been  made  on  the  Griffin  farm,  is 
situated  700  feet  south-west  of  Pit  No.  2.  Pit  No.  S 's 
on  the  same  range  and  about  400  feet  south-west  of  Pit  No. 
1.  Pits  Nos.  2 and  3 have  not  been  worked  for  several 
years,  since  the  cla}^  which  was  obtained  from  No.  3 is  re- 
ported not  to  have  been  as  good  as  the  clay  which  has  been 
dug  from  Pit  No.  1 ; the  clay  taken  from  Pit  No.  2 was  of 
a better  grade  than  a great  deal  of  the  clay  from  Pit  No.  1, 
but  the  i^roportion  of  clay  to  the  amount  of  material  re- 
moved was  not  as  great  as  at  No.  1. 

38  (593) 
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The  relative  position  of  the  Brandywine  pits  to  the  niil- 
road  station  and  other  localities  is  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying jdate,  (page  592,)  and  on  the  general  map  of  the  kao- 
lin district  of  Delaware  and  Chester  counties.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  surface  in  the  vicinitj^  of  the  clay-pits  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  topograpiiical  map  constructed  from 
surveys  by  n)yself  and  assistant,  Mr.  George  M.  Lehman. 

On  the  Johns  farm  the  clay-bed  has'  been  worked  in  bnt 
one  pit,  the  length  of  which  is  about  850  feet,  and  the  width 
a little  over  300  feet.  These  measurements  were  made  from 
the  ontside  edges  of  the  pit  in  September,  1885,  and  they 
do  not  represent  the  area  out  of  which  the  clay  has  been 
dng,  since  a large  amount  of  loose  material  has  fallen  in 
around  the  edges  of  the  area  out  of  which  the  clay  has  been 
taken . 

During  the  summer  of  1885  I made  a practical  explora- 
tion of  the  clay-bed,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  its  extent, 
together  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  commercial  clay 
which  was  contained  in  any  given  portion  of  the  bed.  These 
explorations  were  made  iDiincipally  on  the  Griffin  farm,  while 
the  extent  of  the  develoj)ments  which  have  been  made  on 
the  Johns  farm  has  been  such  as  to  iiermit  of  sufficient  facts 
being  obtained  to  deduce  conclusions  as  to  the  above  ques- 
tions, when  considered  in  relation  to  both  properties. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  a vertical  section  of  the 
bed,  a shaft  3 feet  wide  and  4 feet  9 indies  long  was  located 
45  feet  south  of  the  then  edge  of  the  Griffin  Pit,  No.  1,  and 
near  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  middle  of  the  bed.  The 
elevation  of  this  shaft  is  263"''  feet  above  tide,  and  the  depth 
to  which  it  was  sunk  was  61  feet  8 inches,  work  being 
stopped  at  the  jioint  where  the  clay  was  entirely  passed 
rhrough  and  where  undecomposed  rock  was  found.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a section  of  the  bed  in  the  shaft: 


*The  elevation  of  Brandywine  Sanimit  station  is  273  feet  above  tide.  The 
elevation  of  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Gritl'en  farm  was  determined  by  a 
number  of  barometric  observations  between  this  point  and  the  R.  R.  station. 
The  elevations  on  the  topographical  map  were  determined  instrumeivally, 
based  upon  this  barometric  elevation. 
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1.  Soil,  loam,  and  gravel, 23' 

2.  Yellow  clay  (Grade  No.  3,  Brandywine  Summit  Ka- 

olin Works,)  . . 7' 

3.  Clay;  very  poor  ; containing  considerable  mica,  sand 

and  refuse  material, 20' 

4.  Yellow  clay,  (Grade  No.  2,) 6' 

5.  Clay  ; very  poor  : similar  to  stratum  No.  3,  4 

6.  Loose  siliceous  feldspar,  sandstone,  mica-schist  and 

hard  yellow  clay, 1'  8" 

Total  thickness, 61'  8" 


From  a careful  examination  of  the  above  section  it  was 
judged  that  the  bottom  of  the  kaolin  or  undecom])osed 
feldspar  had  been  reached  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  but,  in 
order  to  determine  this  fact  more  conclusively,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  locate  the  south-east  limit  of  the  bed  and  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  clay  across  the  bed,  several 
gangways  were  driven  from  the  foot  of  the  shaft  in  strata 
Nos.  4 and  5 of  the  above  section.  These  gangways  ex- 
plored the  kaolin  in  all  directions  to  a distance  of  from  30 
to  50  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  These  nnder- 
ground  workings  as  they  were  abandoned  during  the  third 
week  of  August,  and  the  outlines  of  Pit  No.  1,  when  the 
shaft  was  located.  May  22d,  are  shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing plate  (page  596). 

The  fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  below  the  kao- 
lin, and  that  nothing  but  undecomposed  rock  could  be  ex- 
pected at  a greater  depth,  was  confirmed  by  the  same  rock, 
forming  stratum  No.  6 of  the  section,  being  found  at  a num- 
ber of  points  in  the  gangways  driven  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  shaft ; the  floor  of  the  gangways  being  formed 
by  undecomposed  rock.  In  places  the  rock  was  picked 
through  several  feet,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  character,  and 
it  was  found  com]iosed  of  loose  siliceous  feldspar,  irregu- 
larly mixed  with  a ferruginous  sandstone,  and  partly  de- 
comiiosed  mica-schist  containing  some  pieces  of  undecom- 
posed feldsj)ar  and  some  T)ieces  of  hard  yellow  clay  measur- 
ing a few  inches  through. 

The  southern  limit  of  the  clay-bed  was  passed  through 
by  the  gangway  driven  directly  from  the  shaft,  and  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  shaft  of  35  feet  6 inches.  This 
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gangway  was  continued  4 feet  further  into  the  top  wall  of 
the  clay-bed,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  very  ferru- 
ginous mica-schist  partly  decomposed.  The  conclusion, 
that  this  determined  the  edge  of  the  clay-bed,  'was  further 
confirmed  by  a gangway  driven  for  a distance  of  43  feet 
north-east  from  the  end  of  the  shaft  gangway  ; the  contact 
plane  between  the  clay-bed  and  the  mica-schist  top  wall 
was  determined  at  a number  of  points  along  the  south- 
eastern side  of  this  gangway. 

The  bottom  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bed  having  been 
thus  determined  from  the  shaft  workings,  the  gangways 
were  only  driven  further  in  order  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  bed  and  the  quality  of  the  kaolin. 
The  three  gangways  driven  north-west,  as  shown  by  the 
page  plate,  were  stopped  at  a north-east  and  south-west 
line,  passing  through  the  pit  workings  at  a point  north- 
west of  which  the  clay-bed  was  completely  exposed  in  the 
west  end  of  the  jiit. 

In  order  to  locate  the  north-west  limit  of  the  clay-bed  a 
monkey  drift  was  driven  from  a desirable  point  in  the  pit 
north-west,  as  indicated  on  the  page  plate.  The  tidal  eleva- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  this  drift  was  242  feet,  or  31  feet  be- 
low the  top  and  41  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This 
monkey  drift  was  driven  in  clay  similar  to  stratum  No.  2 of 
the  shaft  section  for  a distance  of  25  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  drift.  Kaolin  and  then  undecomiiosed  rock  material 
was  encountered  much  similar  to  that  found  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  clay-bed  at  the  four  pits  already  referred 
to — three  on  the  Griffin  farm  and  one  on  the  Johns  farm. 

The  strike  of  the  clay-bed  between  the  shaft  workings 
and  the  north-eastern  end  of  Pit  No.  1 was  readily  ascer- 
tained from  these  facts  to  be  north  46  degrees  east,  and  the 
horizontal  width  of  the  bed  at  right  angles  to  the  strike 
line  104  feet  or  on  an  average  of  about  100  feet.  Another 
monkey  drift  was  driven  from  the  pit  north  47  degrees  east 
for  a distance  of  50  feet,  starting  at  the  same  level  as  the 
first  monkey  drift  referred  to,  and  8 feet  south-east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  drift.  A careful  examination  was  made 
in  this  drift  of  the  characteristics  and  quality  of  the  kaolin 
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2iasse(l  tliroiigli  and  also  of  tlie  kaolin  obtained  in  the  jiit 
between  the  monkej"  drift  and  the  shaft. 

Tlje  examination  of  the  clay-bed  in  Pit  No.  1,  in  the  shaft 
workings,  and  in  the  two  monkey  drifts,  together  with 
measurements  and  estimates  made  from  point  to  point  of 
the  relative  jiroportions  of  white  clay,  of  yellow  clay,  of  the 
refuse  material  comiiosed  of  sand,  mica  and  worthless  clay, 
has  permitted  of  careful  estimates  being  made  as  to  the 
amount  and  XR’oportion  of  milling  clay  which  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  bed  in  the  vicinity  of  Pit  No.  1 to  the  total 
amount  of  material  necessary  to  be  removed  in  ojien  cut 
Avork,  and  to  the  total  contents  of  the  clay-bed  itself. 
These  estimates  are  given  later. 

Although  the  decomjiosition  of  the  original  feldspar  bed, 
from  which  the  kaolin  has  been  derived,  varies  along  well 
defined  but  irregular  lines,  and  although  the  constitution 
of  the  decomposed  mass  is  more  kaolin"'-  at  one  point, 
more  sand  at  another,  and  more  mica  at  a third  2)oint ; (the 
kaolin  being  of  varying  color,  from  cream  to  dark  ocher 
yellow)  yet  at  several  points  in  the  shaft  workings  and  in 
the  pit,  where  the  fresh  surface  of  the  cla\^  was  exjiosed, 
there  were  clearly  marked  lines  of  stratification,  with  a dij) 
varying  from  about  45  to  50  degrees  toward  the  south-east. 
This  same  diji  was  observed  in  the  material  forming  the  top 
Avail  of  the  clay-bed,  in  the  underground  workings,  south- 
east of  the  shaft.  At  several  points  on  the  Johns  farm  a 
similar  south-east  dip  Avas  observed. 

The  general  strike  of  the  mica-schists,  slates,  quartzites 
and  sandstones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valley  in  Avhich  the 
kaolin  pits  have  been  sunk  is,  in  a general  Avay,  the  same 
as  a line  connecting  the  three  pits  on  tlie  Griffin  farm  Avith 
the  large  jiit  on  the  Johns  farm,  so  that  there  remains  no 
doubt  but  that  the  BrandyAvine  Sumn)it  kaolin  bed  aa-rs 
directly  decomjjosed  from  a feldsiiar  bed  in  situ,  the  feld- 
sjAar  being  interstratified  Avith  the  mica  schists,  slates,  and 
sandstones,  Avliich  have  been  referred  to  as  the  Chestnut 

*Tiie  amount  of  kaolin  obtained  at  any  one  point  depends  primarily  upon 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  original  feldspar  contained  in  special  portions 
of  the  bed  before  deco  m position  took  place. 
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Hill  series  in  the  published  field  notes  (Report  C®)  on  Del- 
aware county.  The  amount  of  kaolin  which  has  been  found 
at  different  points  on  these  farms  and  its  distribution 
through  tlie  mass  of  the  clay-bed  will  be  referred  to  later. 

As  has  already  been  suggested  by  Professor  Lesley,  I be- 
lieve that  the  drainage  water,  which  found  its  way  along  the 
cleavage  planes  and  planes  of  stratification  through  the 
feldspar  bed,  has  been  largely  the  cause  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  feldspar  into  kaolin.  As  will  be  observed  from 
the  accompanying  topographical  map,  the  exploring  shaft 
at  Pit  No.  1 is  on  a divide  between  the  head  waters  of 
Beaver  creek  and  Harvey’s  run,  and  if  drainage  water  has 
been  an  active  agent  in  the  decomposition,  it  would  be  nat- 
ural to  infer  that  the  original  feldspar  bed  is  decomposed 
to  a greater  depth,  both  north-east  and  south-west  of  Pit 
No.  1,  than  at  the  shaft  in  the  vicinity  of  this  x>it. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  National  Kaolin  pit  a shaft 
has  been  sunk  through  white  kaolin  to  a depth  of  75  feet, 
the  top  of  the  shaft  being  about  30  feet  below  the  original 
surface  of  the  ground  before  the  pit  was  dug.  The  shaft 
was  not  sunk  deeper  on  account  of  its  encountering  a very 
siliceous  clay,  which  was  not  as  completely  decomj^osed 
and  which  did  not  contain  as  good  kaolin  as  that  found  in 
the  bed  at  higher  levels.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that 
the  bottom  of  the  clay-bed  or  the  decomposed  feldspar, 
similar  to  that  found  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pit  No.  1,  on  the  Griffin  farm,  is  probably  at  least  10  or 
15  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  National  Kaolin  Pit  shaft. 

From  explorations  which  have  been  made  in  the  National 
pit,  Mr.  Johns  believes  that  no  clay  of  sufficient  commer- 
cial purity,  which  would  be  profitable  to  work,  would  be 
found  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  this  shaft.  The 
tidal  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  National  Pit  shaft  is  170 
feet,  and  the  distance  between  Pit  No.  1 shaft  and  the  Na- 
tional shaft  is  2645  feet,  in  a direction  south  45  degrees  45 
minutes  west.  The  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  National 
shaft  is  95  feet  above  tide,  and  of  Pit  No.  1 shaft  201  feet 
above  tide,  so  that  the  decomposed  feldspar  is  100  feet  lower 
at  the  former  shaft  than  at  the  latter,  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
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inclining  toward  the  south- west  at  an  average  of  about  4 
feet  in  every  hundred  feet.  Based  on  these  facts,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  clay-bed  along  a line  separating  the  Griffin  farm 
from  tlie  Johns  farm  would  be  about  96  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  ground  as  against  62  feet  below  the  surface  at 
Pit  No.  1,  and  75  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  National  pit. 

This  iiffiue  of  decomposition  unquestionably  inclines  reg- 
ularly, as  suggested  by  Professor  Lesley,  from  the  Griffin 
Pit  No.  1 shaft,  down  Beaver  creek  to  where  it  empties  into 
Brandywine  creek,  at  Smith’s  Bridge.  The  idane  of  de- 
composition also  probably  slopes  in  the  direction  of  the 
drainage  into  Harvey’s  run  ; possibly  not  at  so  great  a rate, 
however,  as  it  slopes  down  Beaver  creek. 

The  dip,  the  strike,  the  width,  and  the  depth  of  the 
Brandywine  Summit  clay-bed  having  been  determined,  it 
remains  to  define  its  geological  position  in  the  rock  series. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  National  pit,  a ditch  has  been 
constructed  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  })it  around  its  southern  edge  and  into  Beaver 
creek.  This  ditch  has  been  quarried  through  limestone 
strata. 

During  the  first  week  in  August,  1885,  after  a heavy  rain, 
the  limestone  and  associated  strata  were  laid  bare,  and  I was 
permitted  to  measure  a detail  section.  The  dip  of  the  lime- 
stone is  50  degrees,  soutli  15  degrees  east.  The  strata  are 
evidently  slightly  contorted  at  this  point,  since  the  strike 
of  the  limestone,  which  is  north  75  degrees  east,  was  not 
jiarallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  clay-bed,  which  is  north 
40  degrees  east.  The  Johns  farm  section  is  as  follows  : 

Description.  Thickness. 

1.  Ferruginous  mica-schists  and  sandstone,  containing 

thin  layers  of  brown  hematite,  to  1 inch  thick,  and 
seams  of  yeliow  quartzite.  (These  are  assigned  to 
tlie  Chestnut  Hill  series  in  Report  C^,)  . . . .unknown. 

2.  Feldspar,  partially  decomposed  into  kaolin,  alternating 

with  layers  of  sandstone  and  possibly  limestone. 

This  interval  is  only  partially  exposed,  and  the  indi- 
vidual strata  which  compose  it  could  not  be  differ- 
entiated,   , 35'  0" 

3.  Very  ferruginous  sandstone;  contains  thin  seams  of 

feldspar  and  limestone,  the  latter  being  from  | to  2 
inches  thick, 4'  0" 
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4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 


Description.  {Section  continued.)  Thickness. 

Crystalline  limestone,  1'  9'' 

Ferruginous  siliceous  feldspar,  decomposing  into  loose 

sand  and  kaolin,  the  former  in  excess, 2'  6" 

Crystalline  limestone,  . . 0'  3" 

Siliceous  and  feldspathic  limestone,  decomposing  into 

calcareous  and  siliceous  sand, 0'  6" 

Crystalline  limestone, 1'  6" 

Feldspar,  2'  0" 

Highly  crystalline  limestone,  5'  0" 

Ferruginous,  siliceous,  and  micaceous  feldspar,  ...  8'  0" 

Crystalline  limestone,  ....  . . ....  0'  6" 

Feldspathic  sandstone;  decomposes  into  sand,  . ...  0'  8” 

Crystalline  limestone, 0'  7" 

Feldspar  containing  mas-ses  of  quartzite,  ......  6'  O'' 

Micaceous  sandstone,  containing  seams  of  brown  hem- 
atite along  the  cleavage  planes  and  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation, ....  . . . . 4'  0" 

Siliceous  feldspar;  decomposes  into  white  kaolin,  . 40'  0" 
Mica-schi.sts  and  quartzite,  partially  decomposed  and 


rotten,  forming  the  floor  of  the  original  feldspar  bed,  unknown. 


Total  thickness. 


112'  3" 


The  kaolin  which  Mr.  Johnshas  worked  on  the  south  side 
of  his  jiif,  nearest  the  mill,  has  resulted  undoubted]}^  from 
the  decomposition  of  tlie  feldspar  bed  stratum,  No.  2,  in 
the  above  section.  At  tlie  eastern  end  of  the  pit,  the  kao- 
lin resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  feldspars  Nos.  2 
and  17,  respectively,  lias  been  opened  and  worked  on  either 
side  of  the  exposed  rocks  forming-  strata  Nos.  3 to  16,  in- 
clusive, of  the  above  section. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  National  pita  limestone  stratum 
is  reported  to  have  been  cut  in  a water-ditch.  I did  not, 
however,  see  the  exposure  of  this  limestone.  On  Beaver 
creek,  about  600  feet  west  of  Johns’  clay-mill,  a little  ex- 
posfire  of  limestone  was  found. 

All  the  strata  represented  b}^  the  section  have  certainh^ 
been  decomposed  in  the  bottom  of  the  National  Kaolin  pit, 
since  no  rocks  have  ever  been  found  in  this  pit  in  situ,  com- 
mercial clay  having-  been  dug-  from  all  parts  of  the  bed  for 
a distance  of  12, o feet  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the 
bed.  The  disintegration  of  the  limestones  in  the  above 
section  by  water,  suggests  the  cont-lusion  that  lime-water 
was  a potent  agent  in  hastening  the  deconiiiosition  of  the 
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orio'inal  feldspar  into  kaolin,  as  lias  already  been  proposed 
b}"  Professor  Lesley.  The  exceptional  whiteness  of  the 
National  kaolin,  and  its  excessive  tono-hness,  render  it  prob- 
ably the  best  marketable  kaolin  mined  in  the  United  States. 
These  characteristics  may  be  determined  by  the  lime-water 
coming  from  the  limestones  and  liltering  throngh  the  orig- 
inal feldspar  aiding  the  decomposition. 

The  above  section,  together  with  the  geological  facts 
previously  jiresented,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Brandywine  Summit  kaolins  have  resulted  from  the  decom- 
position of  feldspar  beds  in  terstratitied  with  themica-schists, 
slates,  and  quartzites  which  may  be  found  ontcroiiping  in  a 
number  of  localities  on  either  side  of  the  Beaver  and  Har- 
vey run  kaolin  belt. 

On  the  Griflin  farm  no  limestone-beds  have  been  discov- 
ered, nor  have  any  of  the  strata  directly  associated  with 
the  kaolin  bed  on  the  Johns  farm  been  exposed.  This,  to- 
gether witii  the  fact  that  the  kaolin  of  the  Griffin  farm  is 
more  heavily  charged  Avitli  oxide  of  iron,  rendering  the  clay 
more  yellow  than  the  National  clay,  and  that  the  Griffin 
clay-bed  does  not  seem  to  be  as  wide  or  contain  as  great  a 
proportion  of  commercial  kaolin  within  a given  area  as  on 
the  Johns  farm,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  frequently  made 
that  the  deposits  on  these  two  farms  are  essentially  different 
and  are  not  directly  connected.  Such  a conclusion,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  sustained.  The  essential  differences  in  the 
clay  on  the  two  farms  are  readily  explained,  not  only  by 
variations  which  must  have  existed  in  the  process  of  decom- 
position of  the  original  feldspar  bed,  but  also  by  variations 
inherent  in  the  original  foianation  and  constitution  of  the 
feldspar  itself. 

Undecomposed  feldspar  beds  which  are  found  with  geo- 
logical associations  similar  to  those  of  the  Brandy  wine  kao- 
lin bed,  are  found  to  vary  considerably  in  thickness,  in  their 
mineralogical  characteristics,  and  in  the  foreign  ingredients 
which  they  contain. 

Sufficient  explorations  have  not  been  made  on  the  Griffin 
farm  to  determine  the  exact  geological  horizon  of  the  clay- 
bed  in  the  vicinity  of  Pits  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  The  clay-bed 
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worked  in  these  pits,  ]io\vever.  seems  to  occupj"  the  same 
geological  horizon  as  that  in  which  the  limestones,  I'eld- 
spars,  and  kaolins  occur  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  National 
Kaolin  pit.  No  extensive  search  was  made  for  an  outcrop 
of  these  limestone-beds  on  the  Griffin  farm.  Even  if  the 
explorations  had  been  complete  in  themselves  the  lime- 
stones might  not  have  been  found,  since  it  is  quite  possible 
for  them  to  be  decomposed  on  the  Griffin  farm  the  same  as 
they  are  on  the  Johns  farm,  except  at  the  isolated  points 
already  referred  to.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
location  of  these  limestone  outcrops  on  the  Johns  farm  that 
the  kaolin  on  the  Griffin  farm  may  be  represented  by 
stratas  Nos.  2 and  17  of  the  Johns  farm  section  ; the  former 
stratum  (No.  2)  when  projected  to  the  south-west  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  National  pit  may  lie  to  the  south  of 
Beaver  creek,  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  National  pit. 
Although  this  may  be  so.  it  would  be  unsafe  to  conclude 
that  a workable  bed  of  kaolin  can  be  found  south  of  the 
creek  at  this  place. 

From  the  facts  at  present  at  our  command  the  most 
probable  location  of  good  kaolin  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
belt  defined  on  the  topographical  map. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  feldspar  beds  may  be  interstrat- 
ified  with  the  mica-schists,  slates,  and  quartzites  forming 
the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  defined  kaolin-bed,  and  that 
these  feldspars  may  be  decomposed  into  kaolin.  Consider- 
able exploration  has  been  made  for  kaolin  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  topographical  map,  and  outside  of  the  de- 
fined limits  of  the  kaolin-bed,  but  in  everv  case  no  well  de- 
fined  workable  bed  of  kaolin  has  been  found.  The  topog- 
rajfiiy  and  relationships  of  the  kaolin-bed,  at  points  where 
the  Brandywine  working  pits  have  been  opened,  throw 
grave  doubts  upon  the  possibility  of  there  being  found  beds 
of  kaolin  parallel  to  the  beds  now  being  worked,  or  within 
the  limits  of  either  the  Griffin  or  Johns  farms,  outside  of 
the  boundaries  defined  on  the  map. 

The  amount  of  clay  which  still  remains  in  the  bed  now 
being  worked  on  these  two  farms  is  very  great.  After  the 
completion  of  the  explorations  on  the  Griffin  farm  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1885,  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  amount  of  kao- 
lin which  still  remained,  similar  to  that  wliich  has  already 
been  worked  on  the  Griffin  farm. 

After  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  clay  is  removed,  it  is 
believed  that  but  onedialf  of  the  material  contained  in  the 
clay-l)ed  can  be  profitably  milled,  and  produce  kaolin  to  be 
used  for  purposes  similar  to  those  for  which  the  washed 
kaolin,  which  has  so  far  been  taken  from  the  Griffin  farm, 
has  been  employed.  Of  the  clay  carried  to  the  mill  but 
one  third,  on  an  average,  is  obtained  from  the  presses  as 
commercial  clay,  the  other  two  thirds  of  the  material  being 
refuse,  principally  composed  of  white  sand.  In  other 
words,  on  an  average  not  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  clay-bed  can  be  considered  commercial  kaolin. 
It  may  not  be  even  safe  to  estimate  actual  values  on  this 
basis,  so  that,  in  the  following  estimates,  I have  made  a re- 
duction of  10  per  cent.  This  would  certainly  bring  the  es- 
timates within  reasonable  limits  of  safeti^. 

The  thickness  of  the  soil  overlying  the  bed  varies  from 
12  to  25  feet.  The  soil  necessary  to  be  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  bed  before  mining  can  be  carried  on  by  open 
work,  consists  of  a X'l’ismoid  on  top  of  the  kaolin  bed, 
and  a wedge  on  either  side  sufficiently  large  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  falling  into  the  excavation  made  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  clay.  The  tendency  of  both  the  kaolin  and 
soil  above  it  to  slip  is  so  great,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  springs  whicli  are  frequently  met  with  along  the  bed, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an 3^  exact  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  soil  wdiich  must  be  I'emoved,  in  order  to  permit 
of  all  of  the  good  clay  being  obtained  by  open  work.  If  the 
average  depth  of  soil  be  assumed  as  20  feet,  and  the  aver- 
age width  of  the  kaolin-bed  be  taken  as  100  feet,  there  will 
have  to  be  removed  2600  cubic  feet,  or  117  tons,  (2000 
pounds)  of  soil  for  every  running  foot  along  the  bed.  That 
is,  on  the  Giiflin  farm  there  will  have  to  be  removed  an  ag- 
gregate of  -I-  of  a.  million  tons  of  soil  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
surface  of  the  kaolin  bed. 

The  elevation  of  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  National 
pit,  near  Mr.  Johns’  office,  is  37  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
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Johns  shaft  already  referred  to,  so  that  tlie  depth  to  which 
the  kaolin  has  been  tested  in  the  Johns  ]iit  is  112  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  horizontal  width  of  the  ka- 
olin-bed in  this  pit  is  about  125  feet.  The  average  depth, 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  the  bottom  of  the  ka- 
olin bed  on  the  Griffin  farm,  south-west  of  pit  No.  1,  is  80 
feet,  and  the  average  depth,  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed  on  the  same  farm,  north- 
east of  pit  No.  1,  is  65  feet.  Allowing  20  feet  for  the  aver- 
age thickness  of  the  soil,  the  average  thickness  of  the  ka- 
olin-bed in  one  case  would  be  60  feet  and  in  the  other  case 
48  feet.  Assuming  an  average  width  for  the  j)it  as  100  feet, 
the  bed  would  contain  746,250  tons  of  material,  of  which 
373,125  tons  might  be  considered  minable  clay.  Allowing 
10  per  cent,  reduction  for  safety,  this  would  make  the 
Griffin  farm  contain  112,000  tons  of  commercial  kaolin,  or 
about  40  tons  for  every  running  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
length  of  the  bed  on  the  Griffin  farm  is  2850  feet. 

The  quality  of  the  clay,  which  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  obtain  in  the  future,  cannot  vary  considerably  from  the 
quality  of  the  clay  which  has  been  produced  from  the  bed 
up  to  this  time.  The  bulk  (at  a minimum  estimate  90  per 
cent.)  of  the  kaolin  which  the  Griffin  farm  will  ever  produce 
will  undoubtedly  be  3^ellow.  This  grade  is  local! known 
to  the  trade  as  grade  No.  2,  grade  No.  1 being  that  produced 
by  the  Johns  farm. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  amount  of  kaolin 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Johns  farm,  but  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  bed  here  is  wider  and  deej)er  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  proportion  of  milling  clay  to  refuse  ma- 
terial is  greater  than  at  other  localities,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  kaolin  for 
every  running  foot  along  the  bed  is  contained  on  the 
Johns  farm  than  is  contained  in  the  bed  on  the  Griffin  farm. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  quality  of 
the  kaolin  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Johns  farm  in 
the  future  will  be  quite  equal  to  the  grade  that  has  already 
been  mined.  In  fact,  from  a consideration  of  the  geology 
of  this  deposit,  and  the  relationship  and  position  of  the  bed 
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to  the  topography  of  the  surface,  it  is  more  than  probable 
tliat  the  kaolin  which  can  be  worked  from  the  Johns  farm, 
sonth-west  of  the  present  jiit,  will  be  greater  for  every  run- 
ning foot  along  the  clay-bed  than  the  amount  so  far  obtained, 
and  that  the  kaolin  may  more  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
of  a superior  rather  than  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  white 
kaolin  which  the  Johns  farm  has  shipped  to  market  in  the 
past. 

No  reliable  statistics  are  to  be  commanded  of  the  amount 
of  clay  which  has  been  removed  from  the  National  kaolin 
pit  for  the  past  25  years,  during  which  time  clay  has  been 
mined  on  the  Johns  farm.  In  a communication  recently 
received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Johns,  he  reports  that  during  the 
first  year  the  production  of  washed  clay  was  very  small, 
probably  not  over  500  or  600  tons,  1000  tons  being  the  max- 
imum for  any  one  year.  This  was  prior  to  1873,  when  Mr. 
Johns  commenced  operations.  Since  1873  the  production 
of  the  farm  has  increased  somewhat,  and  there  has  proba- 
bly been  sold  to  the  trade,  since  the  pit  was  opened,  about 

20.000  tons  of  Avashed  clay.  To  obtain  this  amount,  about 

60.000  tons  of  crude  claj"  has  been  removed  from  the  pit, 
and  there  has  probably  been  handled  500,000  tons  of  ma- 
terial, including  the  crude  clay  and  all  refuse  material. 

What  now  composes  the  Grifiin  farm  is  made  up  of  the 
Isaac  Bullock  farm,  to  the  south-west,  and  the  Hamilton 
Graham  farm  to  the  north-east.  Although  on  both  of  these 
farms  clay  has  been  dug  independently  from  pits  Nos.  2 
and  3,  prior  to  1880,  when  these  tAAm  farms  were  purchased 
by  Mr.  John  GrifRn,  yet  at  the  above  date  practical  mining 
may  be  said  to  have  been  commenced. 

The  capacity  of  the  mill  on  the  Griffin  farm  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  Johns  farm. 

Clay  Mining. 

There  have  been  three  methods  adopted  for  working  the 
Brandywine  Summit  clay  bed,  as  follows : 

1.  Open  pits. 

2.  Small  hoisting  shafts  and  gangways. 

3.  Large  ojAen  shafts. 
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1.  The  open  pit  system  was  first  employed,  and  is  even 
now  used  to  a great  extent.  It  is  a system  common  to  the 
working  of  all  mineral  deposits  by  open  pits  or  quarries, 
and  consists  in  first  stripping  from  the  surface  of  the  clay- 
bed  all  the  soil,  gravel,  and  other  foreign  material,  and  then 
digging  directly  into  the  clay-bed.  Although  this  system 
has  been  a profitable  one  and  is  still  used,  there  is  probabh^ 
no  mineral  deposit  where  this  plan  of  working  tlie  bed  is 
more  hazardous  and  expensive  than  in  a clay-bed,  such  as 
the  Brandywine  Summit. 

The  amount  of  soil  and  gravel  which  has  to  be  removed 
before  the  surface  of  the  clay-bed  is  exposed  varies  from  10 
to  20  feet.  The  gravel  has  to  be  sloped  for  a considerable 
distance  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  prevent  the  over- 
lying  material  around  the  edge  of  the  hole  from  caving  in 
and  filling  up  the  pit.  The  original  feldspar  is  so  completely 
decomposed  into  clay  that  as  soon  as  an  excavation  is  made 
in  the  bed,  a movement  of  the  whole  mass  starts  and  con- 
tinues until  the  excavation  is  entirely  re  filled.  This  move- 
ment of  the  clay-bed  and  the  overlying  material  is  of  course 
very  much  quickened  by  rain  water,  and  by  the  water  com- 
ing from  springs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  a stone  quarry  this  difficulty  does  not  exist,  owing  to 
the  stability  of  the  rock.  In  a clay-bed,  however,  a slight 
summer  rain  will  start  the  whole  mass  moving,  and  in  a few 
hours  a large  surface  of  exposed  clay  may  be  completely 
covered  by  hundreds  of  tons  of  mud  and  gravel,  which 
has  to  be  removed  before  work  in  the  clay  can  be  again  car- 
ried on.  The  dead  work  which  is  required  before  commer- 
cial clay  can  be  gotten,  by  this  method  of  mining,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  a considerable  stock  of  crude  claj"  on 
hand  to  permit  of  the  continuous  running  of  the  mill  and 
of  regular  shipments,  requires  a large  amount  of  working 
capital,  and  makes  the  mining,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  risky. 

2.  During  the  past  three  years  the  system  of  mining  by 
small  hoisting  shafts  and  gangways  has  been  extensively 
employed  by  H.  A.  Johns  & Co.  This  system  consists  in  the 
sinking  of  a shaft,  about  4 or  5 feet  square,  down  to  the  bot- 
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tom  of  tlie  clay-bed,  or  to  any  part  of  it  from  Yhich  clay  is 
particularly  desired.  The  shafts  which  have  been  sunk  in 
the  bottom  of  the  National  Kaolin  pit  have  never  exceeded 
75  feet  in  depth.  The  shafts  are  heavily  timbered  in  sinking, 
and  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  gangways  are  driven  in 
all  directions  into  the  clay.  The  movement  of  the  clay  is 
SO  continuous,  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
obstruction  to  the  movement  to  the  clay  so  continuous, 
that  these  gangways  can  only  be  kept  open  a few  weeks. 
In  fact,  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  the  heavy  timbers 
placed  in  the  shaft  are  ultimately  broken.  The  movement 
of  the  clay,  however,  is  so  regular,  and  the  gangways  and 
shafts  close  in  so  slowly,  that  with  XR’oper  care  little  risk  is 
ex^ierienced  of  the  miners  being  buried  by  the  closing  in  of 
either  gangways  or  shafts.  During  the  time  that  the  sys- 
tem has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Johns,  no  fatality  has  re- 
sulted from  this  cause.  As  soon  as  the  gangways  and  shafts 
are  closed  to  such  an  extent  that  working  in  them  can  be 
no  longer  prosecuted,  a new  shaft  is  sunk  close  by  and  the 
same  iilan  of  working  xun’sued. 

3.  The  third  system  of  mining  has  been  to  sink  a cylin- 
drical shaft  21  feet  in  diameter  into  the  clay-bed.  This 
shaft  is  lined  with  jiieces  of  wood  in  the  same  way  that  an 
ordinary  well  is  lined  with  common  brick.  These  x>ieces 
of  wood  are  cut  out  of  hemlock  planks  3 inches  thick  and  8 
inches  wide,  the  plank  being  cut  into  strijis  3 feet  in  length 
and  the  ends  mitered  so  that  one  side  of  the  planks  are  3 
feet  and  the  other  side  are  2 feet  10  inches.  The  jilanks 
are  cut  in  this  way  in  order  to  x>ermit  of  tight  joints  when 
placed  inside  the  shaft. 

Starting  from  the  toj),  the  shaft  is  dug  4 or  5 feet,  and 
then  thanks  are  placed  around  the  shaft,  commencing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation.  In  one  of  the  joints  in  each 
course  of  thanks,  placed  around  the  inside  of  the  shaft,  a 
wedge  2 feet  long  and  3 feet  square  on  the  head  is  driven 
into  the  side  of  the  shaft.  The  second  course  of  planks 
is  laid  upon  the  bottom  course,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  planks 
in  the  two  courses  break  joints.  A second  wedge  is  driven 
into  the  side  of  the  shaft  between  the  butting  ends  of  two 
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planks  in  the  second  row,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first 
row.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  wedges  in  two  successive 
rows  of  planks  driven  into  the  side  of  the  shaft  at  opposite 
points.  Sometimes  it  is  found  not  to  be  necessaiy  to  put  a 
wedge  in  each  course  of  planks. 

After  the  bottom  two  courses  of  planks  are  properly  laid, 
the\^  are  spiked  together  by  large  iron  nails.  On  the  top 
of  these  bottom  two  courses,  other  planks  are  laid  in  a sim- 
ilar way  until  the  lining  of  the  shaft  is  continuous  to  its  top. 
The  shaft  is  then  dug  4 or  5 feet  deeper  and  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  planks  which  have  so  far  been  laid.  The  wedges 
in  the  different  courses  of  plank,  and  the  spikes  between 
the  two  bottom  courses,  make  the  lining  of  the  shaft  suffi- 
ciently rigid,  as  a whole,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  down 
when  the  shaft  is  sunk  deeper  beneath  the  bottom  course 
of  planks. 

After  the  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  at  which  its  un- 
exposed sides  are  liable  to  cave  in,  planks  are  laid  around 
the  shaft,  commencing  at  the  then  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
extending  up  to  the  bottom  course  of  planks  previously 
laid.  The  shaft  is  thus  alternately  sunk  and  lined  in  sec- 
tions until  the  bottom  of  the  clay-bed  is  reached.  The  depth 
to  which  the  shaft  is  sunk,  between  the  times  during  which 
digging  is  stop^ied  in  order  to  permit  of  the  shaft  being 
lined,  depends  entirely  ujjon  the  character  of  the  clay  passed 
through  by  the  shaft  and  its  ability  to  stand  without  lining. 

By  this  method  all  the  clay  which  is  obtained  is  taken 
from  the  shaft  itself.  When  the  sinking  of  any  one  shaft 
is  ultimately  stopped,  a second  shaft  is  commenced  in  an- 
other part  of  the  clay-bed,  and  the  refuse  from  the  second 
shaft  is  dumped  into  the  first  shaft,  the  hemlock  planks 
which  lined  the  first  shaft  being  taken  out  as  the  shaft  is 
filled  up  with  refuse  material. 

This  system  of  mining  was  originated  by  Mr.  Golding  in 
the  clay-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Hockessin  ; it  has  recently 
been  introduced  at  the  National  Kaolin  pit  by  Mr.  Johns. 

While  all  of  these  three  systems  of  mining  have  their 
individual  advantages,  under  special  conditions,  it  is  be- 
lieved from  the  experience  in  the  Hockessin  clay-beds,  that 
39 
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the  third  system  will  as  a rule  prove  most  generalh"  profit- 
able. 

Preparation  of  clay  for  marliet. 

The  clay,  as  taken  from  the  pit,  is  not  fit  for  the  potters’ 
use,  and  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  pure  clay  from  all 
deleterious  ingredients.  To  accomplish  this  end.  the  crude 
clay,  before  it  is  hauled  from  the  pit  to  the  mill,  is  separ- 
ated by  careful  digging  and  handling  from  a large  mass  of 
sand  with  which  it  may  be  associated.  It  is  then  hauled 
to  the  mill  and  placed  on  the  stock  x)ile,  from  whence  it  is 
taken  and  dumjied  into  the  mixing  trough,  in  which  the 
clay  is  thoroughly  broken  up  and  mixed  with  water. 

The  clay  and  sand  mixed  with  wmter  runs  into  a trough 
in  which  a vertical  wheel  revolves,  with  pocket  elevators  on 
its  circumference.  The  sand  in  this  trough  settles  to  the 
bottom,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  jiocket  elevators. 

The  water,  holding  the  clay  in  susjiension,  then  passes 
into  board  troughs  known  as  “clay-runs”  or  “slips.” 
These  slips  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  clay  in  going 
through  them  is  carried  over  a distance  of  between  600  and 
900  feet.  As  the  clay  passes  through  these  troughs  the 
sand  falls  to  the  bottom  and  is  ultimately  removed  from 
the  troughs. 

The  water  holding  the  clay  in  susjiension  passes  from  the 
last  run  into  settling  vats,  where  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
for  several  hours  or  several  days.  As  the  xiure  clay  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vat  the  clear  water  is  drawn  off  from 
the  toxL 

From  these  vats  the  clay  is  then  pumxied,  under  pressure 
of  about  160  pounds,  into  canvas  cloths  folded  with  their 
edges  turned  over  and  placed  in  hydraulic  jiresses.  These 
presses  contain  from  34  to  40  such  canvas  bags  included  be- 
tween tightly  connected  frames.  By  continual  xnimxhng  it 
takes  from  6 to  14  hours  to  fill  these  presses,  the  length  of 
time  being  dependent  upon  the  toughness  and  tenacity  of 
the  kaolin.  The  National  kaolin  is  extremely  tough,  and 
requires  a longer  time,  under  the  same  conditions  for  pump- 
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ing  into  the  presses,  than  tlie  clay  mined  on  tlie  Griffin  farm 
or  in  the  Hockessin  district. 

After  the  presses  are  tilled  with  kaolin  the  connection 
with  the  pnmp  is  broken,  and  tlie  leaves  of  the  jiresses  aie 
opened,  and  the  canvas  cloths  unfolded  and  emptied  of  the 
clay,  which  is  then  placed  on  shelves  in  the  open  air  for 
drying.  The  time  which  is  required  for  the  clay  to  dry  de- 
pends upon  variable  conditions. 

The  accompanying  plates  on  pages  610  and  G12,  show  the 
plan  of  the  clay  mills  on  both  the  Johns  and  Griffin  farms. 

The  general  system  of  preiiaring  theclay  by  both  of  these 
works  is  practically  the  same,  the  details  of  the  metln)d 
being  slightly  varied  by  local  features  which  characterize 
each  mill. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
clay  in  the  Johns  mill,  there  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
mill  a brick  shed,  two  drying  pans  and  a claA"  ring,  these 
special  parts  of  the  mill  having  been  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-bricks. 

The  most  prominent  difference  at  the  Griffin  mill  consists 
in  tile  necessary  machinery  required  for  pulverizing  quartz 
rock  and  feldspar,  both  of  which  are  sold  to  pottei's  for 
mixing  materials.  The  quartz  and  feldspar  are  ground  up 
in  Alsing  mills,  which  consist  of  large  porcelain-lined  cylin- 
ders, which  are  made  to  revolve  more  or  less  ra})idly  by 
jiroper  gearing.  In  the  cylinders,  with  the  rock  to  be 
ground,  are  placed  a variety  of  hard  quartz  pebbles,  known 
as  Norway  pebbles,  wdiich,  being  mixed  up  with  the  rock, 
grinds  it  into  an  impalpable  powder.  Before  the  quartz  or 
feldspar  is  placed  in  the  Alsing  mills  it  is  ground  up  into 
small  pieces  by  a heavy  mill-stone  revolving  around  a hori- 
zontal shaft,  which,  in  turn,  revolves  around  a vertical  shaft. 

The  white  kaolin,  knowui  to  the  trade  as  No.  1,  w hi(di  is 
produced  by  H.  A.  Johns  & Co.,  commands  a high  price, 
and  is  shipped  to  the  potteries  principally  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  wdio  make  a specialty  of  making  the  highest  grades 
of  American  china. 

The  Yellow  clav,  wdiich  is  slightlv  discolored  bv  oxide  of 
iron,  and  wdiich  is  considered  not  to  be  as  tough  as  the  wdiite 
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kaolin,  although  much  tougher  than  some  of  the  whiter 
clays  produced  from  beds  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  is  also 
in  demand  among  potters,  making  a high  grade  of  china 
where  the  slight  discoloration  is  not  injarions. 
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Notes  on  the  Quaternary  Geology  of  the  Wyoming-LacJia- 
, wanna  Valley  in  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  counties. 


. I.  Description  of  the  Archhald  Lot-holes ; also  of  the 
Buried  Valley  of  Newport  creek  near  Nanticoke 
loith  special  reference  to  the  ^Nanticoke  fline  Dis- 
aster f of  December.,  1885,  by  Charles  A.  Ashburner. 


II.  Description  of  the  Buried  Wyoming  Valley  between 
• Pittston  and  Kingston,  by  Frank  A.  Hill. 


III.  Description  cf  a new  substance  resembling  Dopple- 
rite,  from  a Post-glacial  Peat  Bog  at  Scranton,  by 
Henry  Caroill  Lewis. 


I. 

Introduction. 

During  the  glacial  epoch  of  the  Quaternary  period  of  the 
geological  column,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  referred  to,  “the 
Cold  Age,”  all  of  Canada,  New  England,  New  York,  North- 
ern New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  down  to  a line  starting 
from  Olean,  in  Western  New  York  ; extending  through 
Ralston,  in  Lycoming  county ; Berwick,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  ; Wliite  Haven,  on  the 
Lehigh  river,  and  Belvidere,  on  the  Delaware  river,  was 
covered  by  a continuous  and  solid  sheet  of  ice.  This  ice 
sheet  Avas  variable  in  thickness.  In  New  Hampshire  it  Avas 
probably  6000  feet  thick,  while  in  the  Wj'^oming-LackaAA’anna 
Valley  Prof.  Lesley  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  Avas  at 
least  2000  feet  thick. 

This  ice  sheet  moved  slowly  forward  tOAA’ard  the  south 
and  south-Avest,  ploughing  and  scratching  the  surface  of 
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the  coutitiy,  and  carrying  with  it  rocks  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  from  fine  grains  of  sand  to  huge  blocks  several  feet 
in  thickness.  This  drift  material  was  dumped  by  the  gla- 
cier along  its  edges  in  the  form  of  moraines,  or  dropped 
from  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  as  it  passed  over  the  hills 
and  valleys.  Evidence  of  this  is  not  wanting  on  the  ground 
wdthin  the  area  referred  to.* 

Fragments  of  outcropping  rocks  from  an  older  geological 
age  were  broken  off  and  were  carried  by  the  glacier  over 
hills  and  across  valleys,  and  dropped  upon  the  outcrops  of 
rocks  of  a later  geological  age.  Valleys  originally  deep 
have  been  tilled  up  by  the  glacial  drift,  and  the  beds  of 
streams  have  thereby  been  elevated  ; the  streams  flowing 
now  at  higher  levels  than  lu’ior  to  the  glacial  epoch. 

A glacier  covered,  at  one  time,  the  entire  Wyoming:Lack- 
awanna  valley,  and  extended  as  far  south  as  the  lower  part 
of  Luzerne  county,  where  its  terminal  moraine  runs  through 
Foster,  Butler,  and  Nescopec  townships.  North  of  this  line 
glacial  drift  exists  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  tills  the  bottoms 
of  valleys. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Wyoming-Lackawanna  valley  we 
find  the  presence  of  drift  universal,  the  depth  of  the  drift 
being  determined  by  the  dift'erence  in  elevation  between  the 
bottom  of  the  original  valley,  as  it  existed  before  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  as  it 
is  to-day. 

The  depth  of  this  drift  and  the  location  of  pot-holes  in 
areas  underlaid  by  workable  coal-beds,  is  a matter  of  great 
practical  importance  to  coal  operators.  The  depth  and 
character  of  the  drift  have  a direct  practical  bearing  upon 
the  sinking  of  shafts,  from  which  to  work  the  coal-beds. 
The  thickness  of  the  rock  roof  over  the  mine  workings  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  workable  coal-beds  and  the  bottom  of 
the  drift,  is  no  less  important  as  affecting  the  possibilities 
and  safety  of  mining  entei’iu'ises. 

The  location  of  points  where  the  outcrops  of  worked  coal- 
beds will  be  covered  by  a considerable  depth  of  drift,  and 
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the  location  of  pot-holes  is  of  value  to  the  miners  of  coal, 
since  the  running  of  gangways  and  breasts  into  the  drift 
may  not  only  involve  unanticipated  cost,  bnt  may  involve 
the  loss  of  lives,  as  has  only  recently  been  jiroved  by  the 
cave-in  at  one  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company’s  mines,  at 
Nanticoke,  which  “mining  disaster”  has  passed  into  the 
history  of  the  region  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  re- 
cent times. 

The  position  and  depth  of  the  glacial  drift  at  any  one 
point  in  the  valley,  and  the  location  of  pot-holes,  can  only 
be  determined  by  boring  holes,  sinking  shafts,  or  by  the 
more  undesirable  and  hazardous  plan  of  driving  the  mine 
workings  into  the  diift. 

For  some  time  I have  considered  that  the  most  important 
problems  to  be  considered  by  the  Geological  Survey,  in  its 
examination  of  the  Northern  coal-field,  were  those  connected 
with  the  glacial  geology  of  the  region. 

The  resources  of  the  Survey  ai’e  not  such  as  to  permit  of 
drilling  boles  or  sinking  shafts,  and  it  has  only  been  possible 
to  collect  such  data  as  is  in  the  possession  of  individuals  and 
companies  connected  with  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  coal-beds,  to  collate  this  data,  and  deduce  such  con- 
clusions as  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a systematic  study  of 
all  the  facts  which  can  be  commanded.  This  has  been  done, 
and  the  results  are  herewith  end)odied  in  notes  by  myself 
relating  to  the  Archbald  Pot-holes  and  the  Buried  Valley, 
along  Newport  creek,  south-west  of  Nanticoke,  and  in  notes 
by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  Assistant  Geologist,  on  the  Buried 
Valley  between  Pittston  and  Nanticoke. 

Arc/ibald  Pot-holes. 

Archbald  Pot-hole,  No.  1,  or  that  to  which  special  refer- 
ence is  made  in  this  jolace,  was  discovered  during  the  first 
week  of  February,  1884,  at  the  Ridge  mines  of  the  Eaton 
colliery,  on  the  land  of  Col.  C.  B.  Hackley  ; the  colliery 
being  operated  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Simpson  & Co. 

In  a communication  received  from  Edward  Jones,  in  Feb- 
rnaiqg  1884,  he  says  : 

“The  discovery  was  made  by  the  men  at  work  opening  a 
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chamber  from  the  air-way,  when  they  encountered  a mass 
of  I’ound  stones  weiohing-  from  one  to  six  or  more  pounds, 
which  were  resting  like  a wall  in  front  of  them  and  which 
extended  across  the  face  of  the  workings,  from  within  al)out 
one  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  up  to  the  roof  ; worked 

around  it  and  found  the  coal  regular,  with  this  pillar  stand- 
ing in  an  almost  oval  shape,  (greatest  length  about  20  feet) ; 
started  to  clean  it  out  and  found  it  ran  through  the  rock  to 
the  surface,  a distance  of  over  40  feet.” 

This  hole  is  situated  on  one  of  the  head  biunches  of 
Tinklepangh  creek,  nearh’  three  miles  (15,200  feet)  north 
50°  45'  w’est  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company’s 
railroad  station  at  Ai'chbald.  The  accompanying  page 
plate  topographical  map  shows  the  position  of  Pot-hole 
No.  1,  the  most  prominent  topographical  feature  in  the  vi- 
cinity being  the  Callender  gap,  through  which  the  Browm 
Hollow  turnpike  j^asses.  north-wpst  of  the  hole. 

In  May,  1885,  tlie  second  or  upper  pot-hole  was  discov- 
ered b}"  the  miners  of  Jones,  Simpson  & Co.  in  the  same 
way  that  the  first  hole  Avas  discovered.  The  position  of 
this  pot-hole  is  not  shown  on  the  page  plate  ma];).  It  lies 
in  the  same  hollow  as  Pot-Hole  No.  1,  and  1000  feet  north 
33°  east  of  it.  Pot-Hole  No.  1 is  at  present  used  for  an  air- 
shaft  in  ventilating  the  Ridge  mines. 

The  elevation  of  the  top  of  Hole  No.  1 is  1129.48  feet  above 
tide,  the  elevation  of  the  railroad  track  at  Archbald  being 
916  feet  A.  T.  The  depth  of  the  hole  is  38  feet.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  hole  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
42  feet  in  a direction  of  noi’th  80°  east,  and  the  shortest 
width  across  the  top  of  the  hole  is  24  feet. 

The  general  position  of  the  hole  is  not  vertical,  but  in- 
clined in  a direction  south  80°  west.  The  hole  extends  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Archbald  coal-bed,  which,  in  the  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  hole,  is  eight  feet  thick. 

The  accompanying  plate  (page  620)  show^s  two  carefully 
measured  sections  of  the  hole,  one  immediately  on  top  of 
the  coal-bed  undone  4^  feet  above  the  toj)  of  the  bed,  these 
sections  being  referred  to  the  position  of  the  base  of  the 
air  stack,  27  feet  above  the  top  o:  the  coal-bed. 
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The  hole  on  top  of  the  bed  is  14  feet  wide,  east  and  west, 
and  17  feet  long,  north  and  south  ; while  44  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  bed  it  is  19  feet  east,  and  west,  and  18  feet  at  the 
widest  point,  north  and  south.  Between  these  two  sections 
the  west  face  of  the  hole  is  nearly  vertical,  while  the  east 
face  inclines  toward  the  east. 

The  accoTupanying  heliotypes  (opposite  pages  Clo  and  617 
respectively)  show  two  photographic  views*  of  the  hole, 
one  taken  from  the  top  looking  down,  and  the  other  taken 
from  the  bottom  looking  up.  The  bottom  of  the  first  view 
is  along  a line  run  nearly  north  and  south,  north  being  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  heliotype  ; the  sides  of  the  second 
view  point  upwaixl  toward  the  north. 

The  hole  is  cut  almost  exclusively  out  of  slate  and  sandy 
shale,  principally  the  former,  and  the  faces  of  the  hole  are 
extremely  smooth.  The  pebbles  takeii  out  of  the  hole  were 
from  sedimentary  strata,  and,  as  far  as  could  l»e  determined, 
from  strata  geologically  above  the  Pocono  sandstone,  No. 
X,  which  forms  the  highest  summits  north  and  north-east 
of  the  hole. 

A number  of  the  pebbles  taken  from  the  hole  were  evi- 
dently formed  from  the  rock  which  was  cut  out  of  the  hole, 
an.d  among  them  there  were  several  pebbles  cut  from  the 
coal-bed  itself.  One  of  these  latter  pebbles,  which  1 saw, 
measured  about  5 inches  in  diameter. 

I did  not  visit  this  hole,  but  the  facts  connected  with  its 
discovery  were  reported  to  me  by  Mr.  John  C.  Branner,  to- 
pographer in  charge  of  the  topographical  survey  of  the 
Lackawanna  valley,  as  follows  : 

“It  was  found  working  a drift  in  very  similar  to  that 
which  found  the  first  hole,  and  fell  into  the  mine  workings 
when  they  advanced  in  the  vicinitj^  of  the  hole.  To  pre- 
vent inconvenience  in  the  mine  workings,  if  the  sand  and 
drift  should  come  into  the  hole,  the  material  was  propped 
up  and  confined  in  the  hole  and  thereby  kept  out  of  the 
mine  breasts.” 

Since  this  hole  was  not  cleared  of  its  contents  when  vis- 

*The  heliotypes  were  printed  from  excellent  negatives  made  by  Mr.  Frey, 
of  Scranton,  who  placed  the  negatives  at  the  disposal  of  the  Survey. 
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ited,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  its  form  in  detail,  but  from 
information  fnrnislied  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of  Jones, 
Simpson  & Co.,  its  position  and  depth  were  readily  ascer- 
tained, the  former  fi'om  the  company's  mine  map,  and  the 
latter  from  Branner’s  instrumental  elevations. 

Jlie  depth  of  hole  No.  2 is  50  feet,  as  follows  : 

Elevation  of  rail  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  mine  drift,  1077. 95' 

Elevation  of  top  of  pot-hole,  (topographical  station  3372,)  1192.07' 


Elevation  of  floor  of  mine  at  bottom  of  hole, 1027.45' 

Height  from  bottom  of  hole  to  surface, 64.62' 


From  observations  made  upon  the  depth  of  the  soil  and 
gravel  overlying  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hole,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  between  14  and  15  feet 
immediately  over  the  hole,  say  14.62  feet,  thus  making  the 
depth  of  the  hole,  according  to  Mr.  Branner,  about  50  feet. 

I am  not  informed  as  to  the  diameter  and  shape  of  this 
hole.  Its  dimensions  are  locally  spoken  of,  however,  as  be- 
ing less  than  the  dimensions  of  Hole  No.  1.  Its  depth,  is 
certainly  greater,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  diam- 
eter is  also  greater  than  the  diameter  of  Hole  No.  1. 

Before  referring  to  the  probable  manner  in  which  these 
holes  were  formed,  a reference  to  the  prominent  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  area  surrounding  the  holes  is  necessary. 
These  are  shown  on  the  page  plate  map  (page  618).  Mr. 
Branner,  in  referring  to  the  topography,  says: 

‘‘The  little  hollow  in  which  both  the  holes  are  located  is 
4 mile  long,  and  in  this  distance  rises  about  95  feet,  in  a di- 
rection of  north  32°  east.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  little 
valley  tlie  hill  tops  on  either  side  are  about  5(K)  feet  ajDart, 
and  in  elevation  about  70  feet  above  the  toil  of  the  first  hole, 
which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley.  A ‘ wet  weather’ 
stream  runs  down  this  hollow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.” 

If  the  branch  of  Tinklepaugh  creek,  which  now  flows 
through  Callender  gap,  north-east  of  the  holes,  at  some 
anterior  period  was  united  with  the  branch  of  the  same 
creek,  now  occupying  the  hollow  in  which  tlie  pot-holes 
are  located,  the  area  drained  by  both  streams  would  be  less 
than  2 square  miles. 
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If  these  two  branches  of  Tinklepangh  creek  never  nnired 
in  the  vicinitj"  of  the  holes,  tlie  area  drained  by  tlie  stream 
now  occnpying  the  hollow  in  which  the  holes  are  located 
wonld  be  about  a quarter  of  a square  mile  It  has  been 
suggested  that  at  one  time  Miller’s  creek  occupied  the  hol- 
low through  which  Tinklepaugh  creek  now  runs.  This, 
however,  is  highly  improbable,  but  even  if  it  was  the  case, 
the  area  drained,  through  the  hollow,  would  only  be  a little 
over  two  square  miles. 

Under  any  of  the  above  hypotheses,  the  amount  of  water 
which  at  an}^  one  time  could  have  flowed  over  the  holes 
wonld  have  been  comparatively  small.  Mr.  Brauner  has 
determined,  from  his  surveys,  that  the  Lackawanna  river 
at  Archbald  drains  an  area  of  104  square  miles,  and  he  has 
estimated  that,  at  the  average  height,  this  stream  discharges 
at  this  point  less  than  100  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

These  facts  are  presented  here  as  bearing  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  these  pot-holes  having  been  formed  during  recent 
times,  by  the  fall  of  water,  resulting  from  natural  drainage, 
in  the  same  way  that  pot-holes  are  now  being  formed  in  the 
beds  of  our  mountain  streams. 

When,  the  maximum  amount  of  water  which  covdd  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  during  recent  times  to  flow  thi'ough  the 
hollow  in  which  the  holes  are  located,  the  depth  of  the 
holes,  their  diameter  and  size,  and  the  character  of  the  jDeb- 
bles  contained  in  the  “gravel  filling”  of  the  iioles,  are  all 
considered,  it  wonld  appear  not  only  improbable  but  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  the  holes  should  have  been  formed 
in  the  manner  suggested. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Pot-Hole  No.  1,  and 
before  any  careful  examination  had  been  made  of  the  hole 

*Short'y  after  iny  visit  to  Pot-Hole  No.  1,  May,  1884,  as  the  result  of  a con- 
versation had  with  Mr.  Branner,  he  obtained  tlie  idea  that  I suggested  the 
theory  tliat  these  pot-lioles  were  formed  by  water  falling  down  into  the  hol- 
low in  which  they  were  situated,  at  a time  wh(n  the  stream  was  larger  than 
it  is  at  present,  or  by  a stream  coming  from  the  direction  of  Cailender  gap. 

I certainly  failed  to  make  my  views  clear  to  Mr.  Branner,  since  I never  enter- 
tained such  a theory.  Reference  is  made  to  this  fact  here,  since  in  a paper  re- 
cently read  by  Mr.  Branner  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  on 
the  Glacial  Geology  of  the  Wyoming-Lackawanna  Va  ley,  he  credits  me  with 
having  entertained  such  a theory. 
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or  its  suiToundings,  Professor  Leslejg  in  a letter  to  Jones, 
Simpson  & Co.,  suggested  that  this  hole  was  formed  by 
water  falling  through  a crevasse  in  the  glacier,  which,  dur- 
ing the  glacial  period,  covered  the  Lackawanna  valley  to 
a depth  probably  of  2000  feet,  by  the  same  process  tliat  pot- 
holes are  now  being  made  every  day,  under  the  Alpian  gla- 
ciers. Illustrations  of  similar  holes  are  preserved  in  the 
public  garden  of  the  city  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  where  live 
or  six  such  holes  are  kept  open  for  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction of  the  public.  When  they  were  cleaned  out  a 
number  of  rounded  stones,  some  of  large  size,  were  left  in 
them,  so  that  the  people  could  see  how  the  holes  had  been 
made. 

Although  this  explanation  was  only  suggested  by  Prof. 
Lesley  without  any  facts  other  than  the  depth  of  the  hole 
as  reported  to  him,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a final 
statement,  reference  is  made  to  it  here,  because  Mr.  Branner, 
in  his  paper  read  before  the  American  Pliilosophical  Societ}^ 
says : 

“After  having  gone  over  the  ground  repeatedly,  and  after 
having  made  a thorough  study  of  the  topography  of  this 
region  and  all  that  appeared  to  be  questions  that  would 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  the  more  tirinly  am  I con- 
vinced that  this  exiilanation  siu/gested  (by  Prof.  Lesley)  is 
the  true  and  the  only  iiossible  explanation.” 

That  the  cause  of  the  pot-hole  must  be  sought  for  during 
the  glacial  period  there  can  be  no  question,  because  only 
during  that  period  can  we  conceive  of  sufficient  water  re- 
sulting from  the  melting  of  the  existing  ice  sheet,  to  pro- 
duce such  a phenomenon. 

The  hf)le  could  not  be  formed  except  by  water  in  sufficient 
quantit\L  and  having  sufficient  velocity  to  keep  the  sand 
and  })ebbles  in  constant  ebullition,  when  entering  a depres- 
sion in  the  surface,  otherwise  any  depression  in  the  bed  of 
a stream  of  small  size  would  be  quickly  tilled  by  the  mud, 
sand  and  pebbles  and  such  a stream  would  How  over  the 
tilled  hole,  rather  than  into  an  empty  one. 

If,  however,  a great  volume  of  water  should  inqiinge  on 
the  surface  of  the  rocks,  where  the  hole  is  now  found,  with 
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considerable  force,  the  rocks  at  the  point  of  the  water-fall 
would  be  worn  away,  not  only  by  the  direct  force  of  the 
water,  but  by  the  fall  of  the  sand  and  i)ebbles  carried  by 
the  water,  and  by  the  constantly  niovings  and  and  pebbles 
caught  in  the  hole,  bnt  too  heavy  to  be  kept  in  such  violent 
action  as  to  flow  out  with  the  water.  This  is  the  method 
by  which  pot-holes  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  glacial 
crevasses.  All  water  falls  through  glacial  crevasses  are 
themselves  approximately  vertical.  Especially  would  such 
water-falls  be  vertical  where  they  fell  from  a height  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet.* 

Pot-holes  formed  by  a crevasse  water-falls  would  be  nearly 
symmetrical  about  an  approximately  vertical  line,  very  un- 
like in  this  respect  Pot-Hole  No.  f,  the  shape  of  which  in- 
dicates that  the  force  of  the  stream  which  impinged  upon 
the  rocks  during  its  formation  must  have  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  hole.f 

In  only  two  ways  is  it  possible  for  me  to  conceive  of  this 
hole  being  formed  : 

First.  By  the  water  which  always  flows  underneath  a 
glacier,  particularly  near  its  terminus. 

Second.  By  water  flowing  over  the  edge  of  the  retreating- 
ice,  at  the  terminus  of  a glacier. 

In  either  case  we  would  have  sufficient  water  to  form  the 
hole,  and  the  inclined  directions  of  the  water  as  it  fell  upon 
the  rocks  would  produce  a hole  having  an  inclined  axis, 
such  as  Hole  No.  1,  cut  out  of  horizontal  strata. 


* Water  falling  from  great  heights  is  often  dissipated  bj^  the  air  which  min- 
gles with  it  during  the  fall ; the  cutting  force  of  the  water  at  the  foot  of  a fall 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  height  of  the  fall. 

fThis  would  undoubtedly  be  so  where  tlie  hole  was  cut  out  of  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata,  as  in  the  case  of  Pot-hole  No.  1.  Where,  however,  the  strata,  out 
of  which  a hole  should  be  cut,  had  a dip  of  only  5 degrees  it  can  readily  be 
understood  how  an  inclined  hole  such  as  No.  1 could  be  cut  by  a vertical 
water-fall. 
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Description  of  the  Buried  Yalley  of  Neioj) or t Creeh,  near 
JYanticohe,  loith  Special  Deference  to  the  Mine  Accident 
of  December  18^  1885. 

One  of  the  most  nnexpected  and  disastrous  mining  ac- 
cidents wdiich  has  occurred  in  the  mines  of  the  Wyoming 
valley,  and  in  fact  in  the  Anthracite  Coal-fields,  was  the 
which  took  place  in  the  roof  of  a portion  of  the 
Ross  bed  mine  workings  from  Susquehanna  CoalComi:)any's 
Slope,  No.  1,  half  a mile  west  of  the  town  of  Nanticoke, 
on  the  morning  of  December  18,  1885.  The  “mTe-in” 
took  place  immediately  under  the  culm  jrile  from  Breaker 
No.  2.  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  in  a report 
of  the  accident,  says 

“The  cave  took  place  at  the  face  of  a short  chamber  al- 
most at  the  face  of  a gangway,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  ‘solid’  coal,  and  where  no  sign  of  danger 
of  falls  had  shown  itself  or  could  have  been  expected.  The 
waterf  that  accompanied  the  flood  of  debris  that  in  a few 
minutes  filled  the  workings  to  the  amount  of  about  100,000 
cubic  yards,  was  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  pumps  or  noticeably  increase  the  usual  water  of  the 
nune,  although  in  digging  through  the  debris,  boulders 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter  were  met  Avith,  carried 
forward  to  a considerable  height  in  the  chambers  by  the 
flood.” 

“It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  of  the  twenty-six  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  this  disaster  were  at  once  over- 
Avhelmed  by  the  flood  of  culm  and  debris.  Without  clear- 
ing out  the  entire  workings  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  bodies 
Avill  be  recovered,  and  the  facts  connected  Avith  the  inunda- 
tion of  cnlm  make  it  probable  that  there  Avill  be  great  dan- 
ger to  those  employed  in  theAvork  of  recovering  the  bodies 
should  the  clearing  out  of  the  AA^orkings  be  continued.” 


* January  9,  1886.  , 

t “The  Avater  that  carried  the  cnlm,  soil,  and  debris  through  the  mine  filling 
completely  the  gangways,  and  in  part  the  chambers,  for  a distance  of  fully 
3000  feet  from  the  point  tvhere  the  ‘ cave’  took  place,  was  only  the  water  in 
the  culm  and  that  in  the  quicksands  that  appear  to  have  formed  the  roof  over 
hat  part  of  the  mine.” 
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I have  made  a careful  examinaliou  of  the  gTound  in  the 
viciniTy  of  the  “eace-Z/o”  with  all  the  maps  relating  to  tlie 
mines  in  the  hands  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company 
placed  at  my  disposal.  A report  will  ultimately  be  jire- 
pared  by  Mr.  Gl.  M.  Williams,  Minelnspector  of  the  western 
end  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  published  in  the  regular 
State  Inspector’s  report ; and  it  is  only  i}roi)osed  to  refer 
here  to  those  special  mining  features  connected  with  the 
accident  winch  are  concerned  in  a geological  consideration 
of  the  causes  to  which  tlie  accident  is  to  be  attributed. 

A review  of  all  the  facts,  however,  bearing  upon  the  care 
with  which  mining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  has 

been  prosecuted  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  con- 
clusively prove  that  the  accident  was  unavoidable  and 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  any  measures  which  the 
company  could  have,  with  reason,  adopted.  This  company, 
under  the  efhcient  management  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Irving  A.  Stearns,  and  the  Mining  Engineer, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bowden,  has  been  untiring  in  adopting  every 
means  to  rescue  the  imprisoned  miners,  and,  as  far  as  I am 
informed  from  public  records  and  from  niy  personal  knowl- 
edge cd'  other  mining  accidents,  no  company  in  the  anthracite 
coal-lields  has  exercised  greater  care  in  preventing  accidents 
wdiich  might  involve  the  lives  of  the  miners,  and  has  been 
more  iiromptand  generous  in  all  effoi  ts  to  relieve  the  unfor- 
tunate, than  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company.'^' 

As  is  more  es^iecially  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hill’s  rejiort, 
prior  to  the  glacial  epoch  the  Sus(|uehanna  river  flowed  at 
a level  2()0±  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  present  Wyom- 
ing valley,  and  the  valley  has  subsequently  been  fllled 
with  gravel  and  drift.  Most  of  the  shafts  and  bore-holes 
which  have  been  sunk  in  the  valley  have  encountered  this 
drift,  and  its  thickness  has  been  determined  at  a number  of 
points.  A knowledge  of  these  facts  led  the  Susquehanna 


*I  have  made  this  statement  after  a thorough  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  accident,  since  in  some  of  the  published  accounts  at  the 
time  the  accident  took  place,  it  was  charged  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
management  of  the  companj^  as  to  the  proper  support  to  give  the  rocks 
and  the  coal-culm  piled  on  the  top  of  the  surface  overlying  the  coal-bed. 
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Coal  Company  to  put  clown  a great  number  of  bore-lioles  in 
the  valley  of  Newport  creek,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thickness  of  the  gravel,  especially  in  that  portion  of  the 
valley  under  which  mining  was  about  to  be  done,  and  where 
uncertainty  might  exist  as  to  the  thickness  of  solid  rock 
which  would  form  the  roof  of  the  coal  mine,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  drift  which  might  exist  over  this  roof  ; a cave-in 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  last  December  being  antici- 
pated in  those  areas  where  the  drift  was  known  to  exist. 

Most  of  the  test  drill-holes  have  been  made  in  the  valley 
of  Newport  creek,  ahead  of  the  mine  workings  in  the  Hill- 
man and  Mills  beds,  worked  from  shaft  No.  1 and  slope 
No.  2,  the  relative  position  of  the  culm-bank  to  the  sur- 
rounding topography  being  such  that  it  was  never  antici- 
pated that  a buried  valley  existed  under  its  base.  From 
all  surface  indications  it  was  certainly  the  most  improbable 
place  to  expect  such  a geological  phenomenon. 

The  accompanying  map  page  626  shows  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  “ cave-in,'''  the  mine  workings  and  the  surface 
features.  West  from  the  south  end  of  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company’s  coal  separator  building  the  buried  valley 
of  Newport  creek  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the  numerous 
bore-holes  which  have  been  drilled.*  On  the  map  is  shown 
the  position  of  bore-hole  No.  38,  the  elevation  of  which  is 
5.55.1  feet,t  the  depth  to  the  solid  rock  and  the  thickness 
of  the  drift  was  100.75  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of 
the  buried  valley  under  the  liole  being  454.35  feet.  This 
hole,  from  its  relation  to  the  other  holes  on  the  west,  must 
be  very  near  the  lowest  point  in  the  buried  valley. 

The  most  western  hole  drilled  is  about  50  feet  north  of 
where  Newport  creek  crosses  the  west  line  of  the  Company’s 
property,  a little  over  half  a mile  due  north  of  Newjiort 
Center.  This  hole  is  known  as  No.  14,  and  it  is  5475  feet, 
south  70  degrees  15  minutes  west  from  hole  No.  38.  The 

*More  than  200  bore-holes  have  been  drilled  by  the  company  in  thevicinity 
of  Nanticoke  in  order  to  test  the  thickness  of  the  drift  in  areas  under  which 
the  Coal-beds  were  to  be  mined. 

fll.SO  feet  have  been  added  to  the  elevationsof  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Coni- 
pany  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  tidal  datum  adopted  by  the  Geological 
Sui vey. 
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elevation  of  the  top  of  the  hole  is  574.65  feet,  the  depth  to 
the  solid  rock  or  the  thickness  of  the  drift  is  103  feet,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  ^-he  valley  above  tide  at  this 
hole,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  lowest  point  in  the  valley, 
is  471.65  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  buried  valley  from  hole 
14  to  hole  38  falls  17  feet. 

Between  hole  No.  14  and  hole  No.  38  the  old  buried  val- 
ley follows  ill  a general  way  the  coarse  of  Newport  creek, 
but  the  deepest  part  of  the  buried  valley  Iveeps  to  the  north 
of  the  present  creek. 

In  Mr.  Hill’s  report  on  the  buried  valley  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkes  Barre,  he  shows  that  at  the  Tripp  Farm  bore-hole. 
No.  1,  south-east  of  “ Harry  E.”  breaker,  and  about  5 miles 
due  north  of  Wilkes  Barre  court-house,  the  depth  of  the 
drift,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called  by  the  miners,  the 
in  the  now  buried  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  river  is 
215  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  buried  valley 
being  335  feet  above  tide.  At  the  Woodward  Farm  bore- 
hole, No.  2.  about  half  a mile  north-east  of  the  month  of 
Toby’s  creek,  and  at  a point  about  2^  miles  south-west  of 
the  Tripp  Farm  bore-hole,  the  depth  of  the  drift  is  reported 
to  be  202  feet,*  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  buried  val- 
ley at  this  point  being  318  feet  above  tide. 

The  elevation  of  the  Susquehanna  river  at  mean  low  water 
at  Wilkes  Barre  is  516  feet  above  tide,  and  at  mean  high 
Avater  541  feet  above  tide,  so  that  the  old  Wyoming  valley, 
before  it  was  filled  up  with  the  drift  and  gravel  which  now 
lie  in  its  centei-,  was  about  200  feet  deeper  near  Wilkes 
Barrel  than  the  valley  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  eleimtion  of  the  Nanticoke  dam  across  the  Susque- 
hanna liver  below  the  mouth  of  Harvey’s  creek  is  514.76 
feet,  Avliich  is  onh^a  few  feet  lower  than  the  mean  elevation 
of  the  river  at  Wilkes  Barre.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
slope  of  the  old  Wyoming  vallev^  from  Wilkes  Barre  to 
Nanticoke  was  at  least  as  great  as  the  fall  of  the  present 
river,  so  that,  since  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Susquehanna 

* An  element  of  uncertaiaty  exists  as  regards  the  depth  of  the  drift  at  the 
latter  bore-liole. 

t More  nearly  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston. 
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river  always  has  had  an  outlet  through  the  Nauticoke  gap, 
the  bottom  of  the  old  buried  valley  in  this  gap  must  be  at 
least  205  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Naiiticoke  dam. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Susquehanna  river  at  one 
time  flowed  througli  an  old  valley,  wliicli  is  now  buried  by 
drift,  south-west  of  Nanticoke,  and  found  an  outlet  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Sbickshinny.  Tliis.  however,  is  an 
impossible  hypothesis.  The  fact  that  the  bottom  of  the 
old  valley  slopes  from  Bore-hole  No.  14  north-east  toward 
Bore-hole  No.  38,  together  with  a study  of  the  facts,  which 
maybe  readily  had  from  an  inspection  of  the  topographical 
.max)  acconqtanying  this  rexiort,  and  from  an  examination 
of  the  ground,  proves  that  a rock  barrier  exists  all  around 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  which  would 
have  x')i’evented  tlie  ilver  from  getting  out  at  an  elevation 
ax)i:)roximate  to  454  feet,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  at  Bore-hole  No.  38.  or  472  feet,  which  is  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  Bore-hole  No.  14. 

The  elevation  of  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Shickshinny 
is  about  505  feet  above  tide,  so  that  if  the  Susquehanna 
river  at  one  time  flowed  immediately  over  the  solid  rock 
bed  now  forming  the  bottom  of  the  buried  valley,  through 
the  Wyoming  valley,  south-west  of  Nanticoke,  there  must 
be  a'cut  through  the  rocks  encircling  the  end  of  the  valley, 
opposite  Shickshinny,  to  a dex:)th  of  210  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  XB’esent  river  at  Shickshinny.  That  such  a cut 
did  at  one  lime  exist,  and  which  may  have  been  subse- 
quently filled  by  drift,  an  inspection  of  the  toxiograxiln^  and 
rock  exposures  on  the  ground  absolutely  disprove. 

The  fact  that  along  a certain  line  through  the  Nanticoke 
Gax:),  at  present  undetermined,  the  drift  must  be  200  feet 
deep  to  the  bottom  of  the  buried  valley  at  about  an  eleva- 
tion of  310  feet  above  tide  ; when  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  facts  already  xiresented  to  XB’ove  that  the  buried 
valley  of  Newx)ort  creek  must  have  had  an  outlet  toward 
the  north-east,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assunq^tion  that 
the  stream  occupying  the  buried  valley  south-west  of  Nan- 
ticoke joined  the  Susquehanna  river  in  front  of  the  gaxi, 
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and  that  the  river  occupied  the  same  genera]  position  in  the 
g-aji  as  it  does  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  south  end  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company’s 
coal  separator,  to  the  Nanticoke  Gap.  we  have  no  sufRciently 
precise  dara  to  exactly  locate  the  bottom  of  the  buried  val- 
ley, in  tlie  same  way  that  the  bore- holes  drilled  to  the 
south-west  of  the  separator  have  permitted  ns  to  locate  the 
bottom  of  tlie  valley  in  that  section.  We  have,  however, 
sufficient  facts  to  enable  us  to  approximately  locate  it. 

From  Nanticoke  Station,  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
railroad,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  line  of  outcrops  to- 
ward the  south-east.  About  700  feet  north-west  of  this 
station  is  located  the  mule  stable,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Red  Barn,'''  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Com- 
parnu  In  the  vicinitj^  of  and  to  the  north-west  of  this 
stable  there  are  exposed  rock  ontcroiis.  Between  the  stable 
and  the  station,  however,  there  are  no  outcrops,  and  tlie 
buried  valley  no  doubt  lies  between  these  two  points.  The 
exact  location  of  the  buried  valley  from  a line  between 
Breakers  Nos.  2 and  5,  through  the  gap,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined absolutely  by  the  facts  at  present  at  onr  command. 
Rock  outcrops  are  found  north-west  of  Breaker  No.  2 and 
south-east  of  Breaker  No.  5. 

A careful  consideration,  however,  of  all  outcropping 
rocks  in  the  Nanticoke  gap,  and  of  the  bore-holes  sunk  by 
the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  on  the  hat  directly  east  of 
the  Nanticoke  Bridge,  suggests  two  or  three  lines  as  the 
center  of  the  bulled  valley. 

Special  reference  to  the  location  of  the  valley  is  deferred 
until  a more  detailed  report  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  in  conjunction  with  a careful  topographical 
map  now  being  constructed  by  the  engineers  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Company  of  the  present  surface  of  the  Wyom- 
ing valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke.  Additional  records 
of  bore-holes  Avhich  the  Conqiany  propose  to  drill  will  per- 
mit of  the  more  satisfactory  consideration  of  this  subject. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the' buried  valley  from  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  coal  separator  to  a line  between  Nanticoke 
Station  (L.  & S.  R.  R.)  and  the  '■'‘Red  BarnR  It  is  safe  to 
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assume,  from  the  facts  already  presented,  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  the  Xanticoke  <?ap  is 
about  310  feet  above  tide,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bortom 
of  the  valley  at  Bore-hole  Xo.  38  as  ddd  feet,  so  that  be- 
tween the  coal  separator  and  the  gap  there  must  have  been 
a fall  in  the  valley  of  14.)  feet  more  or  less.  In  locating 
the  buried  valley  between  these  two  points,  an  impoi  tant 
question  suggests  itself  for  consideration,  and  that  is,  does 
the  valle}^  fall  at  an  even  grade  in  this  distance  of  about  1 
mile,  or  is  the  grade  interrupted  at  one  or  more  points  by 
water-falls  ? 

To  the  right  of  the  county  road  leading  from  the  Xanti- 
coke Station  (L.  & S.  R.  R.)  towards  the  coal  separator,  and 
about  100  feet  east  of  the  separator  trestle-work,  a bore-hole 
was  drilled  after  the  cave- in"  took  place,  as  a relief 
measure.  This  bore- hole  was  located  by  the  miners’  relief 
committee  and  drilled  by  the  company.* 

The  position  of  this  hole  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
plate  (page  626),  as  are  also  all  the  points  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  this  report.  The  following  is  a record  of  the 


Relief  bore-hole ; 

1.  Soil,  sand,  etc., 218' 

2.  Sandstone  and  slate, 53'  IC' 

3.  Open  space, 2'  to  3' 

4.  Loose  material 2'  to  3' 


At  a depth  of  between  150  and  155  feet,  water  was  en- 
countered coming  from  the  casing  of  the  hole.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  top  of  the  hole  is  about  656  feet,  the  elevation 
of  the  solid  rock  encountered  in  the  hole  is  438  feet.  This 

*This  hole  was  drilled  by  the  company,  no  doubt  as  all  the  other  relief 
measures  which  they  undertook,  at  the  instance  of  the  friends  of  the  impris- 
oned miners,  since  it  cannot  be  believed  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  mine 
and  the  facts  connected  with  the  accident  could  have  entertained  any  reason- 
able hope  that  the  miners  lived  many  hours  after  the  cave-in  took  place;  in 
fact,  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  same  force  which  within  an  hour 
brought  material  from  the  cave-in  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  opening 
into  Slope  No.  1,  carried  similar  material  within  a much  shorter  time  into  the 
rooms  south  and  east  of  the  cave-in,  in  which  the  imprisoned  miners  were 
supposed  to  have  been  at  the  time  the  accident  took  place,  and  I believe  that 
all  the  men  here  entrapped  were  doubtless  dead  inside  of  an  hour.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  review  in  this  place  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  accident  which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion. 
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liole  must  lie  very  near  the  center  of  the  buried  valley, 
whicli  evidently  makes  a sharp  turn  around  the  south  end 
of  the  separator  and  passes  over  the  mine  workings  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  borediole. 

The  slope  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  buried  valley  between 
Hole  No.  38  and  the  Relief  borediole  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  2 feet  per  hundred  unless  tliere  was  a water  fall  in 
the  old  stream  ocGui)ying  the  buried  valley  between  these 
two  t)oredioles.  The  buried  valley  must  have  ajuiroxi- 
mately  the  position  which  is  here  suggested,  since  a I'ock 
exposure  was  found  directly  east  of  the  point  where  the 
mine  workings  pass  around  the  end  of  the  anticlinal  in 
coming  from  the  “eayc-Z/i”  around  to  the  position  of  the 
Relief  borediole.  The  elevation  of  the  rock  exposure  at 
the  ]K)iut  referred  to  is  575  feet  above  tide,  or  139  feet  above 
the  solid  rock  first  encountered  in  the  Relief  borediole. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  cave  in''  the  buried  valley  doubt- 
less makes  a sharp  turn  and  pursues  a north-east  course  to  a 
lioint  between  the  Nanticoke  Station  and  the  Red  Barn" 
already  referred  to.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  culm 
bank  over  the  “ cave-in"  was  709  feet  above  tide,  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  culm 
bank  is  662  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the  roof  of  the  coal 
mine  under  the  "'caoe-in"  at  the  ])oint  where  ihe  cave- 
in"  took  place  was  400  feet.  Tlie  slate  roof  of  the  mine 
between  the  mine  workings  and  the  bottom  of  the  drift  in 
tlie  cave- in"  at  this  point  was  probably  3 or  4 feet  thick 
so  that  the  elevation  of  the  solid  rock  under  the  ‘■‘■cave-in" 
was  probably  about  405  feet  above  tide. 

If  the  old  buried  valley  had  a gradual  slope  from  ihe  Re- 
lief bore-hole  to  the  position  of  the  '"cave-in  " the  bottom 
of  the  valley  sloped  at  the  rate  of  nearly  7 feet  in  a hun- 
dred. How  far  this  north-west  course  which  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  buried  valley  at  this  iioiiit  continued,  north- 
west of  the  "cave-in"  it  is  impossible  to  surmise,  since  we 
have  no  facts  bearing  upon  the  location  of  the  valley  be- 
yond the  "■  cave-in."  It  is  probable,  liowever,  that  the 
valley  made  a sharp  turn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ""cave-in" 
and  from  this  turn  had  a more  or  less  direct  course  to  a 
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point  between  Nanticoke  Station  and  tlie  “ lied  Barn."  If 
between  the  care- in"  and  a line  between  Breakers  IS^os. 
2 and  o the  buried  valley  should  have  a regular  slo})e,  it 
would  amount  to  about  4 feet  in  a hundred. 

The  creek  which  flowed  in  the  buried  valle\'.  as  it  made 
a sharp  turn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^'cave-in,"  must  neces- 
sarily have  produced  a whirlpool  in  the  water  at  this  point. 
The  diameter  of  this  whirlpool  and  its  depth  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  water  flowing'  through 
the  buried  valley  and  the  velocity  which  it  had  at  the  point 
where  the  turn  was  made  in  its  course,  both  of  which  must 
have  been  considerable  from  the  fact  that  the  pool  contained 
large  rounded  pebbles  and  boulders  of  rocks  which  were 
evident!}'  whirled  around  in  the  pool  by  the  force  of  the 
water.  When  the  old  valle}'  was  ultimately  buiied  by 
being  filled  up  by  the  drift  which  it  coutains,  these  boul- 
ders and  pebbles  were  buried  in  the  pool  by  the  drift. 
When  the  "^care-in"  took  x>hice  a large  mass  of  these 
boulders  and  xiebbles  were  found  in  the  gravel  and  soil 
which  flowed  into  the  mine  and  filled  uji  a large  part  of  the 
workings.  A large  number  of  tliese  boulders  were  taken 
out  of  the  mine  workings  by  the  relief  workers,  when  the 
effort  was  made  to  get  to  the  miners  by  working  along  rhe 
tojDS  of  the  chambers  of  the  mine  workings. 

If  the  pool  had  not  existed  in  the  bottom  of  the  buried 
valley  where  the  cave- in"  took  jilace  large  boulders  and 
pebbles  would  not  have  been  found  at  this  jioint  in  the 
valley,  since  there  must  have  been  a low  x)oint  or  “ sump  " 
to  have  held  the  boulders  and  jiebbles  which  filled  the  mine 
at  the  time  the  •^cave-in"  took  xilace,  and  which  lowjioint 
IDrevented  the  boulders  and  pebbles  from  being  rolled  down 
the  Newport  buried  valley  and  into  the  ancient  Susque- 
hanna river  flowing  in  the  valley  inior  to  the  time  that  it 
was  filled  by  drift. 

As  has  already  been  said,  it  is  imxiossible  to  determine, 
with  the  present  facts  at  our  hand,  whetlier  the  grade  in  the 
bottom  of  the  buried  valley,  from  the  end  of  the  coal  sejia- 
rator  to  the  ''  cave- in"  was  a gradual  oue,  or  whether  it 
was  interrux)ted  by  rajiids  or  falls  at  different  xioints  ; in 
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fact,  it  is  possible  tliat  the  low  grade  in  the  bottom  of  the 
buried  valley  from  Bore-hole  No.  14  to  Bore-hole  No.  38 
has  oontinaed  at  the  same  rate  to  the  edge  of  fhe“m»e- 
Z;?.,”  and,  if  this  is  so,  there  was  a considerable  water  fall 
in  the  old  valley  at  the  point  of  the  In  this  case 

the  ‘‘  care-in.'"  might  be  classified  under  the  head  of  a pot- 
hole. It  would  be  different,  however,  from  the  Arclibald 
2iot-holes  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have  been  formed  in 
Pre-glacial  Times  rather  than  near  the  end  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch,  during  which  the  Archbald  jjot-holes  were  evidently 
excavated.  The  sharji  turn  that  the  buried  valley  must 
have  taken  at  or  near  the  together  with  a num- 

ber of  other  considerations,  induce  me  to  accejit  the  former 
hjqiothesis,  that  is,  that  a whirljiool  existed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  care-in,"  rather  than  a ^'ot-hole. 

The  latter  hy^iothesis  has,  however,  been  more  generally 
acce^ited,  although  no  special  facts  have  been  advanced  by 
any  one  to  supiiort  it. 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  Archbald  pot-holes,  and  a 
likeness  in  the  essential  features  of  these  holes  to  the  Nan- 
ticoke  care-in"  have  doubtless  been  the  reasons  wh_y  the 
jiot  hole  hy^iothesis  has  been  suggested  aud  generally  ac- 
cejited. 

A careful  study  of  the  facts  wliich  I have  presented  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  geological  phenomena,  (the  Arch- 
bald holes  and  the  Nanticoke  care-in"')  together  with 
those  ju’esented  by  Mr.  Hill  in  his  description  of  the  buried 
valley,  more  particularly  between  Pittston  and  Kingston, 
should  incite  local  geologists  and  miners  to  exiilore  still 
further  these  geological  problems  which  are  so  inpiortant  in 
their  ^iractical  bearings.  They  are  certainly  among  the  most 
im^iortant  which  the  Geological  Survey  has  to  deal  with  in 
this  region.  Unfortiinatel v.  however,  few  facts  can  be  ob- 
tained  exce^it  through  drilbholes  or  shafts,  and  the  exjiense 
of  such  work  is  quite  beyond  the  resources  of  the  State 
Survey,  which  must  dejDend  upon  the  mining  comjianies 
for  such  records.  It  is  projiosed  to  make  a continued  study 
of  these  [)henomena  as  facts  shall  be  obtained. 
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II. 

Description  of  the  Wi/oming  Buried  Valley  between  Pitts- 

ton  and  Kingston. 


By  Frank  A.  Hill. 


The  Sasqnelianna  river,  after  breaking  through  the  Lack- 
awannock  mountain,  at  Pittston,  Luzerne  county,  flows 
along  the  southern  borders  uf  Exeter,  Kingston,  and  Ply- 
mouth townships,  again  passes  out  through  the  same  mount- 
ain at  Nanticoke,  continues  along  the  southern  border  of 
Union  township  to  Shickshiuny,  Here  bending  sharply 
south,  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  conglomerate  underlying 
the  coal  measures  and  hows  on  towards  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, where  it  enters  Columbia  county. 

The  Lackawaunock  mountain*  forms  the  northern  border 
of  the  Wyoming  coal-basin,  so  that  the  river  enters  this 
basin  at  Pittston,  leaves  it  at  Nanticoke,  and  crosses  it 
again  at  Shickshinny.  Along  its  course  lies  the  Wyoming 
Buried  Valley.  Its  history  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest, 
its  present  condition  one  wortln^  of  stud\g  while  its  future 
record  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  inlluence  of  en- 
gineering foresight  and  skill. 

The  buried  valley  is  the  work  of  ages  of  erosion,  an  ero- 
sion which  lias  obliterated  at  least  three  workable  coal-beds 
from  an  unknown  area,  and  cut  a channel  through  the  AVy- 
oming  basin  greater  in  depth  than  the  highest  artificial 
IDoint  within  its  boundaries. 

The  study  of  this  valley  is  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
importance,  as  its  presence  is  a constant  menace  to  life  and 
property.  The  determination  of  its  boundaries  is  a matter 
of  vital  importance  to  land  owners,  operators,  and  miners. 
Professor  AVhite  has  traced  this  ancient  valley  as  far  down 


*This  mountain,  between  Pittston  and  Nanticoke,  is  known  as  the  Kingston 
mountain. 
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the  river  as  Berwicl^,  l)nt  it  is  especial!}^  within  tlie  bound- 
aries of  tlie  Wyoming  coal  basin  tliat  these  notes  refer. 

There  are  four  drift  plain  areas,  the  topograpln^  of  which 
must  be  especially  noted  in  this  connection. 

1.  The  area  which  lies  between  West  Pittston  and  tlie 
mouth  of  Toby’s  Eddy,  at  Kingston,  and  between  the  Sus- 
quelianna  river  on  tlie  south,  and  the  foot  of  the  Kingston 
mountain  on  the  north.  It  is  covered  with  drift  and  is  gen- 
erally hat,  at  no  point  rising  more  than  50  feet  above  the 
river  level. 

2.  That  along  the  south  side  of  the  river,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  extending  fi'om  Port 
Blanchard  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  north-east  of  the 
mouth  of  Mill' creek.  The  mine  workings  of  the  Wyom- 
ing, Henry,  and  Enterprise  collieries  honeycomb  the  Balti- 
more and  Hillman  beds  under  a large  part  of  this  area. 

3.  That  along  the  north  edge  of  the  river  lying  south  of 
the  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.  and  extending  from  the  western  end 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth  to  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Com- 
pany’s breaker.  No  3.  This  same  area  is  continued  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  in  the  “Nanticoke  fiats,”  east  of 
that  town. 

4.  That  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  extending  through 
the  city  of  Wilkes  Barre  and  from  the  Pish  Island  bend,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Toby’s  Eddy,  to  the  mouth  of  Button- 
wood  creek,  near  Butzbach’s  landing.  As  it  approaches  its 
western  end  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  bluff  along 
tile  south  edge  of  Buttonwood  creek.  It  at  no  point  rises 
02'  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

Within  these  ai'eas  there  are  no  rock  exposures,  nothing, 
in  fact,  but  the  mining  developments  to  give  any  idea  of 
the  true  j^osition  of  the  bed  rock. 

Save  where  they  are  broken  by  streams,  the  river  foot 
hills  surround  these  flats  on  all  sides,  with  outcrops  of 
sandstones,  slates,  and  coals  in  each  plainly  exposed. 

There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  Buried 
Valley  between  Wyoming  and  its  intersection  with  the 
present  river  at  West  Pittston.  Wherever  else  its  north 
edge  has  been  developed  it  has  been  found  close  to  the 
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mountain.  This  is  possibly  the  case  east  of  Wyoming,  but 
the  little  information  we  possess  indicates,  I think,  a cir- 
cuitous and  complicated  course,  well  south  of  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  piers  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  E,.  E.  bridge  at 
West  Pittston  are  not  built  on  rock.  The  depth  of  “ ” 

here  is  about  50  feet.  At  the  upper  bridge  between  Pittston 
and  West  Pittston,  on  the  eastern  end,  the  rock  is  exjiosed 
at  low  water.  Tlie  jiiers  of  the  lower  bridge  between  Pitts- 
ton and  West  Pittston  were  built  on  cribs  resting  on  gravel. 

Tlie  Clear  Spring  shaft  cut  54  feet  of  The  eleva- 

tion of  the  top  of  this  shaft  is  562  feet.*  The  elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  the  drift  is  therefore  508  feet  or  30  feet  below 
the  jn’esent  level  of  the  river.  At  the  Exeter  shaft,  at  West 
Pittston,  there  is  only  18  feet  8 inches  of  cribbing  to  the 
bed  rock.  This  makes  the  bed  rock  higher  than  the  present 
level  of  the  river. 

The  Knight  shaft  cut  92  feet  of  The  elevation 

of  the  toji  of  this  shaft  is  582  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ‘•'•wash'’'’  is  therefore  490  feet,  or  about  50  feet 
below  the  present  level  of  the  river. 

The  N'agara  shaft  never  reached  bed  rock,  it  being  im- 
possible to  pump  the  water  and  quicksand  as  fast  as  it  came 
into  the  shaft.  It  reached  a depth  of  82  feet  before  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  Schooley  main  shaft  Avas  sunk  through  110  feet  of 
quicksand  and  loose  material.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of 
this  shaft  is  562  feet  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  drift  452  feet 
or  80  feet  below  the  river  level. 

The  Schooley  air  shaft  was  reported  to  have  been  sunk 
through  122  feet  of  "'‘strata'''’  before  the  rock  corresponding 
to  the  bed  rock  in  the  main  shaft  was  cut.  This  122  feet  of 
"•strata”  cut  is  described  as  “a  very  soft  fire-clay  resemb- 
ling clav  after  being  mixed  with  water.”  There  was  almost 
no  sign  of  quicksand  in  this  shaft,  but  judging  from  the 
description  given  me,  I should  think  the  "-strata”  cut  ivas 


* All  the  elevations  noted  in  tliis  description  are  based  on  the  tide  datum  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Rdlroad,  which  is  the  generally  accepted  datum  of  all 
levels  in  the  Wyoming  valley.  Many  of  the  elevations  are  only  approximate, 
that  is,  they  may  be  2 or  3 feet  more  or  less  than  those  reported  to  the  Survey. 
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a drift  deposit.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  Scliooley 
shaft  is  not  on  the  southern  brink  of  the  Buried  Valley,  as 
lias  been  sometimes  asserted  ; there  seems  to  be  nothing, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Pittston  which  absolutely 
determines  its  southern  boundary. 

On  the  W.  S.  Shoemaker  property,  in  the  town  of  Wy- 
oming, there  are  two  bore-holes  north  of  the  “Back  road,” 
where  the  rock  was  cut  at  an  elevation  higher  than  the 
present  level  of  the  river.  In  a bore-hole  on  the  same  prop- 
erty, 200  feet  south  of  the  back  road,  110  feet  of  drift  was 
cut.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of  this  hole  is  570  feet.  The 
elevation  of  the  bed  rock  is  therefore  460  feet,  or  70  feet 
below  the  present  level  of  the  river. 

Another  bore-hole,  150  feet  north  of  the  Coxton  Branch  of 
the  L.  Y.  R.  R.,  cut  116  feet  of  '‘“wash.^^  The  elevation  of 
the  top  of  this  hole  is  555  feet,  that  of  the  bed  rock  439  feet, 
or  91  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  river.  Still  another 
bore-hole,  200  yards  south  of  the  Wyoming  road  on  the 
west  side  of  Railroad  street,  cut  119  feet  of  ‘“  wash.''’  The 
elevation  of  the  top  of  this  hole  is  570  feet.  The  bottom  of 
the  ‘■‘•wash'’’  is  therefore  451  feet,  or  79  feet  below  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  river.  There  is  no  rock  exposed  in  this 
vicinity  north  of  the  river. 

There  are  several  bore-holes  on  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Comxiany’s  xiroperty  a little  east  of  the  last-mentioned 
hole,  the  records  of  which  are  not  in  jiossession  of  the  Sur- 
vey. They  are  said  to  have  cut  about  the  same  thickness 
of  ‘‘‘‘Wash’’’’  as  the  Shoemaker  holes.  We  have  no  official 
authority,  however,  for  this  statement. 

On  the  Fuller  Coal  Coinjiany’s  iiroxiertig  one  mile  west 
of  the  town  of  Wyoming,  a bore-hole  has  been  sunk  which 
cut  60  feet  of  “ The  elevation  of  the  toj)  of  this  hole 

is  570  feet,  the  elevation  of  thejied  rock  is,  therefore,  510 
feet,  or  20  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  river. 

In  a bore-hole  sunk  350  feet  north  of  the  D.,  L.  & W.  R. 
R.,  60  feet  of  '^loasW'’  was  found.  The  elevation  of  the  top 
of  this  bore-hole  is  550  feet,  the  elevation  of  the  bed  rock  is, 
therefore,  490  feet,  or  40  feet  below  the  iiresent  level  of  the 
river.  A bore-hole  has  also  been  sunk  on  the  edge  of  the 
41 
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Wyoming  wagon  road.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of  this 
bore-hole  is  540  feet,  the  depth  of  the  '•'toasli''’  is  80  feet, 
making  the  elevation  of  the  bed  rock  480  feet,  or  70  feet 
below  tlie  present  level  of  the  river. 

There  is  no  rock  exposed  between  the  Fuller  shaft  and  the 
river.  In  sinking  the  inside  slope  at  the  Fuller  colliery  a 
crevice  was  cut  in  the  rock  overlying  the  coal-bed,  which 
brought  in  so  much  water  that  the  colliery  was  flooded. 
The  elevation  of  the  coal-bed  at  this  point  is  400  feet,  or  130 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  river. 

From  Pittston  to  the  Fuller  colliery  the  north  edge  of  the 
buried  valley  has  not  been  definitely  outlined  ; the  develop- 
ments so  far  noted,  however,  would  indicate  that  its  deepest 
jDoint  was  not  far  north  of  the  river. 

At  tlie  Maltby  colliery  its  north  edge  is  definitely  deter- 
mined by  Shafts  Nos.  1 and  2.  The  bed  rock  is  cut  at  an 
elevation  higher  than  the  present  river  level.  The  workings 
in  the  Six-foot  bed  in  No.  1 shaft  were  driven  south  into  the 
'^wash.^'  (See  Cross  Section  No.  26,  Sheet  No.  IV,  and 
Mine  Sheet  No.  VII.)  This  point  of  contact  is  280  feet  south- 
east of  Shaft  No.  1,  and  clearly  places  the  north  edge  of  the 
buried  valley  between  it  and  the  shaft.  This  same  shaft  was 
sunk  to  the  Eleven-foot  bed,  and,  after  driving  down  the 
dip  (south-east)  about  1300  feet,  a rock  jilane  was  driven  up 
at  an  angle  of  20°,  with  the  object  of  cutting  the  Six-foot 
bed.  When  this  plane  had  been  driven  about  250  feet  it 
was  ’"•Jwled''  through  into  sand  and  water,  which  immedi- 
ately Hooded  the  mine  and  produced  a surface  cave  having 
an  area  of  ^ an  acre. 

An  inside  slope  sunk  south-east  of  Maltby  No.  2 shaft  in 
this  bed  300  feet  south  of  the  hack  road,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  coal-bed  and  cut  through  the  bottom  slate  owing  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ‘■‘‘loashd'  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  bed.  The 
coal-bed  is  immediately  overlaid  by  a “ slaty  shale.”  As  the 
slope  continues  down  the  dij)  with  sufficient  coveringfor  min- 
ing the  point  above  referred  to  is  evidently  the  lowest  along 
the  slope  line.  The  elevation  of  the  point  where  this  bed, 
in  Maltby  No.  1 shaft,  comes  into  contact  with  the  '•'•wasld’’ 
is  approxiinately  430  feet.  This  is  about  100  feet  below 
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the  present  river  level.  The  top  of  the  rock  plane  in  IMaltby 
No.  1 shaft  working’s  where  the  "'‘toash"  was  struck  is  at  an 
elevation  of  39o  feet.  135  feet  below  the  present  river  level. 
The  elevation  of  the  Eleven-foot  bed  in  the  slope,  from 
shaft  No.  2,  where  it  touches  the  drift  in  the  buried  valley 
is  445  feet,  or  85  feet  below  the  present  river  level. 

There  are  several  bore-holes  on  the  Maltby  property  held 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  which  are  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  Survey.  They  may  jiossibly  throw  some 
light  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  buried  valley.  There  is 
no  rock  exposure  between  the  Maltby  shaft  on  the  north 
and  the  Susquehanna  river  on  the  south. 

The  Maltby  sand  shaft,  just  north  of  the  Wyoming 
wagon  road,  was  sunk  into  the  drift  but  never  reached  l)ed 
rock. 

At  the  Forty-Fort  colliery  the  north  edge  of  the  old  chan- 
nel is  located  within  a few  feet  by  the  shaft  and  tlie  breaker 
bore-hole.  There  is  15  feet  of  ‘ "wash"  cut  in  the  shaft.  This 
places  the  top  of  the  bed  rock  above  (probably  60  feet  above) 
the  present  river  level.  The  buried  channel  must  neces- 
sarily be  further  south.  The  breaker  bore-hole  is  300  feet 
south  of  the  shaft.  The  elevation  of  its  top  is  560  feet.  The 
""wash"  in  this  hole  is  81  feet  4 inches  in  depth,  making  the 
elevation  of  the  bed  rock  479  feet,  or  about  50  feet  below  the 
present  level  of  the  river.  This  |)laces  the  north  edge  of 
the  buried  valley  north  of  this  bore-hole,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shaft.  North  of  the  I).,  L.  & W.  R.  R., 
540  feet,  near  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Forty  Fort 
property,  is  another  bore-hole.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of 
this  hole  is  550  feet,  the  dex)th  of  the  ""wash"  144  feet  3 
inches,  making  the  elevation  of  the  toj:)  of  the  bed  rock  406 
feet  9 inches,  or  about  125  feet  below  the  present  river  level. 
There  is  no  exposure  of  rock  between  this  bore-hole  and  the 
river. 

At  the  “Harry  E.”  shaft,  the  top  of  which  is  600  feet, 
there  is  about  85  feet  of  ""was7i"  The  elevation  of  the 
bed  rock  here  is,  therefore,  515  feet ; approximately  the 
same  elevation  as  the  present  level  of  the  river  bed.  Be- 
tween the  shaft  arid  the  D.,  L.  & W.  R.  R.  are  the  Tripp 
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Farm  bore-lioles.  Tripp  Farm  bore-liole  No.  3 on  the  line 
of  dip  is  not  more  than  400  feet  south-east  of  the  shaft. 
Tlie  elevation  of  the  top  of  this  hole  is  560  feet,  the 
is  87  feet  in  depth,  making  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the 
‘‘‘‘loasli''  473  feet,  or  about  52  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
the  river.  This  places  the  north  edge  of  the  buried  valley 
between  the  No.  3 bore-hole  and  the  “Harry  E.”  shaft. 
Bore-holes  Nos.  1 and  2 are  between  the  D.,L.  & W.  R.  R. 
and  the  Bore-hole  No.  3 above  mentioned.  They  show  the 
greatest  development  of  drift  (known  to  the  Survey)  in  the 
Northern  Coal-held.  No.  1 shows  215  feet  of  ^^loash.^'  The 
elevation  of  tlie  top  of  the  ■loash"  is  550  feet,  the  elevation 
of  the  bottom  is  335  feet,  or  190  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  river.  No.  2 shows  191  feet  of  sand  and  clay.  The 
elevation  of  the  top  of  this  hole  is  550  feet  which  would 
make  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  clay  359  feet,  or 
166+  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river. 

At  the  Black  Diamond  colliery  the  new  shaft  was  sunk 
through  105  feet  of  '^wash.^^  The  elevation  of  the  toji  of 
this  shaft  is  560  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the 
'"loash^'  is  therefore  455  feet,  or  about  70  feet  below  the 
Susquehanna's  present  level.  This  shaft  is  evidently  in 
the  old  bed  of  Toby’s  creek. 

There  is  an  outcrop  of  sandstone  which  overlies  the  Red 
Ash  bed  in  Toby’s  creek,  3300  feet  above  the  Black  Dia- 
mond shaft,  at  an  elevation  of  575  feet,  thus  showing  a fall 
in  the  old  creek  bed  (if  such  it  was)  of  120  feet.  The  fall 
in  the  present  creek  between  these  two  points  is  now  15  feet. 
East  Boston  shaft  cut  but  15  feet  of  drift.  Pettibone  shaft 
cut  the  rock  at  82  feet.  The  top  of  the  shaft  by  actual  level 
is  21  feet  above  the  river  and  at  an  elevation  of  645  feet,  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  is  463  feet,  or  60 

feet  below  the  present  river  level. 

There  is  a bore-hole  on  the  Lawrence  Myers  tract,  on  the 
Kingston  fiats,  which  is  said  to  cut  the  bed  rock  at  a depth 
of  69  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  top  of  this  hole  is  545  feet, 
and  of  the  bed  rock  476,  or  50  feet  below  the  present  level 
of  the  river. 
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Table  of  Elevations  relating  to  Wyoming  'Euried  Valley." 


Shafts,  Bore-Holes,  Etc. 


Clear  Spring  Shaft , 

Knight  Shaft, 

Niagara  Shaft , 

Schooley  Shaft, 

Schooley  Air  Shaft, 

Shoemaker  Bore-hole, 

Shoemaker  Bore-hole, 

Shoemaker  Bore-hole, 

Fuller  Bore-hole,  

Fuller  Bore-hole, 

Fuller  Bore-hole, 

Fuller  Colliery,  (crevice  cut  in  slope, ) . . 

Maltby  Shaft  No.  1,  (6-foot  hed  workings, ) 

Maltby  Shaft  No.  1,  (H-ft.  bed  rock'plane,) 

Maltby  Shaft  No.  2,(ll-ft.bed  slope,  inside) 

Forty  Fort  Breaker  Bore-hole , 

Forty  Fort  Bore-hole,  near  D.  L.  & W.  R.R. 

“Harrey  E”  Shaft, 

Tripp  Farm  Bore-hole  No.  1, 

Tripp  Farm  Bore-hole  No.  2, 

Tripp  Farm  Bore-hole  No.  3, 

Black  Diamond  New  Shaft, 

Pettibone  Shaft,  

Bore-hole  on  Lawrence  Myers’  tract,  . . . 

■Woodward  Farm  Bore-hole , No.  1,*  . . . 

Woodward  Farm  Bore-hole,  No.  l,t  . 

Woodward  Farm  Bore-hole,  No.  2,  . . . . 

Highest  point  in  Prospect  or  Henry  Col- 
liery workings  north  of  river,  

Nantlcoke  “Cave-in,” 

Nanticoke  Relief  Bore-hole, 


Location. 

Elevation  of  top. 

Depth  of  drift. 

Elevation,  surface 
of  Buried  Val- 
ley.'" 

1 

03 

3 

CQ 

O . 

•3  2 
> “ 
aj  Z 

West  Pittston, 

562 

54 

508 

30 

do. 

582 

92 

490 

50 

do. 

82 

do. 

562 

110 

452 

80 

do. 

122 

Wyoming,  . . 

570 

110 

460 

70 

do,  . , 

555 

116 

489 

91 

do.  . . 

570 

119 

451 

79 

do.  . . 

570 

60 

510 

20 

do.  . . 

550 

60 

490 

40 

do.  . . 

540 

80 

460 

70 

do.  . . 

400 -r 

130 

Maltby,  .... 

430 

100 

do 

395 

135 

do 

445 

85 

Forty  Fort,  . . 

560 

81' 4" 

479 

50 

do.  . . 

550 

144'  3" 

406'  9" 

125 

Luzerne  boro% 

600 

85 

515 

10 

do. 

550 

215 

335 

190 

do. 

550 

191 

359 

166 

do. 

560 

87 

473 

52 

do. 

560 

105 

455 

70 

Kingston,  . . . 

545 

82 

463 

60 

do.  . . , 

545 

69 

476 

50 

do,  . . . 

525 

160 

365 

145 

do.  . . . 

525 

40 

485 

25 

do.  . . . 

520 

202 

318 

192 

Kingston  twp. , 

380 

Nantlcoke,  . . 

662 

257 

405 

110 

do.  . . 

656 

218 

438 

77 

‘Record  obtained  from  L.  & W B.  C.  Co. 
t Record  obtained  from  I.  A.  Stearns,  C.  and  M.  E. 
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The  elevation  of  the  month  of  Toby’s  creek  is  about  510 
feet. 

The  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  Woodward  farm  bore- 
hole. No.  1,  is  525  feet,  and  is  just  at  the  foot  of  Ross’  hill, 
which  rises  to  the  west  and  north-west  very  rapidly  and 
exposes  sandstones  and  slates  (and  a coal-bed)  for  at  least 
150  feet  above  the  bore-hole.  The  depth  of  the  hole  to  bed 
rock,  according  to  the  record  obtained  from  the  L^higli  and 
Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Co.,  is  16()  feet.  This  would  make  the 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  “ wGs/i”  365  feet.  Another 
record  of  this  hole,  obtained  from  Mr.  I.  A.  Stearns,  shows 
about  40  feet  of  This  makes  the  elevation  of  the 

top  of  the  bed  rock  485  feet.  If  the  L.  & W.  B.  C.  Co.’s  re- 
cord is  correct,  tlie  bottom  of  the  '•■loas/i"’  is  145  feet  below 
the  river.  If  Mr.  Stearns’  record  is  correct,  it  would  be  25 
feet  below  the  river.  This  bore-hole,  in  connection  with  the 
exposures  in  Ross’  hill,  locates  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bu- 
ried Valley  within  a few  feet.  The  elevation  of  Woodward 
farm  bore-hole.  No.  2,  is  520  feet.  The  dejith  of  the  “toa.s/i” 
is  202  feet,  making  the  elevation  of  this  point  318  feet,  or  192 
feet  below  the  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  Toby’s  creek,  be- 
tween it  and  the  Wilkes  Barre  bridge,  a channel  has  been 
cut  in  the  river  bed  on  the  south-west  side  of  Fish  island, 
but  no  rock  was  encountered.  There  is  no  rock  supporting 
the  Will  les  Barre  Inddge  piers. 

For  1200  to  1500  feet  below  the  mouth  of  Toby’s  creek  the 
rock  outcrop  extends  some  distance  into  the  ilver.  There 
are  no  recorded  developments,'^'  either  by  drill  or  mining, 
on  the  broad  flat  extending  from  South  Wilkes  Barre  to 
Butzbach’s  landing,  neither  are  there  any  rock  exposures 
within  this  area. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  developments  generally 
relate  to  the  north  edge  of  the  Buried  Valley.  There  are 
none  to  delinitely  determine  the  southern  edge.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  Pittston  to  the 
old  canal  basin  at  Wilkes  Barre,  there  is  an  almost  con- 

*The  only  mining  development  in  this  vicinity  is  that  at  the  Buttonwood 
shaft.  This  shaft  is  located  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  river  flat.  There  is 
no  reliable  record  of  its  working  extant. 
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stant  succession  of  rock  exposures  wliicli  extend  into  the 
river.  These,  however,  are  all  lost  here  and  do  not  appear 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  workings  of  the  Prospect  and  Heniy  collieries  now 
extend  across  the  river,  the  highest  point  developed  north 
of  the  river  in  either  of  these  collieries  being  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  160  feet,  305  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the 
river,  and  175  feet  lower  than  the  lowest  point  developed 
in  the  bore-holes  further  north. 

There  have  already  been  several  accidents  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  mine  workings  with  this  hidden  channel,  all 
either  fatal  to  life  or  destructive  to  property.  The  work- 
ings from  a number  of  collieries  are  now  approaching  the 
Buried  Valley  areas.  Whatever  of  risk  there  has  been  be- 
fore will  be  multiplied  proportionally  by  the  number  of 
new  breasts  and  gangways  that  enter  this  comparatively 
unknown  territory,  while  the  possible  shifting  of  the  pres- 
ent river  will  add  to  the  element  of  danger. 

To  guard  against  a bidden  danger  is  always  most  difficult. 
Such  a danger  is  here,  and  its  avoidance  is  a question  to  be 
solved  by  the  engineers  and  superintendents  of  the  region. 


III. 

Description  of  a New  Substance  resembling  Dopplerite 
from  a Post-Glacial  Peat  Bog  at  Scranton. 


By  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis. 


In  the  course  of  an  excavation  for  a new  court-house  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  made  Jnhg  1880,  a very  interesting  sub- 
stance was  discovered,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
writer  at  that  time  for  investigation.  The  excavation  cut 
through  a peat  bog,  and  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  bog, 
some  25  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the  sub- 
stance here  referred  to  was  found. 

It  apjtears  that  formerly  there  had  been  a lake  or  swamp 
at  this  place,  which  with  the  extension  of  the  town  had 
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been  filled  up.  Below  eight  feet  of  cinder  and  other  rub- 
bish there  is  a bed  of  peat  10-12  feet  in  thickness.  The 
peat  is  said  to  be  a good  fuel  after  drying.  Beneath  the  peat 
is  a deposit  of  “swamp  muck,”  or  carbonaceous  mud, 
which  dries  to  a hard  compact  gray  mass,  burning  with  dif- 
ficulty. In  this  “muck”  are  numerous  plant  remains  and 
occasional  seeds. 

The  whole  deposit  rests  upon  glacial  till  or  “hardpan,” 
and  is  therefore  of  post-glacial  origin. 

Scranton  is  in  the  glaciated  portion  of  the  State,  and  the 
peat  bog  found  liere  is  one  of  the  many  which  owe  their 
origin  to  glacial  causes.  These  peat  bogs  have  been  formed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  former  swamps  or  lakes  caused  b\^  the 
damming  np  of  streams  by  ridges  of  drift  deposited  at  the 
time  of  the  melting  of  the  glacier. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  Scranton  peat  bog  are  irregular 
veins  filled  with  a l)lack  jelly-like  substance,  elastic  to  the 
touch.  The  veins  of  this  substance,  which  are  confined  to 
the  muck  above  described,  vary  in  ividtli  from  a mere  stain 
to  between  two  and  three  inches,  and  make  all  angles  with 
the  horizon,  being  frequently  nearly  iierpendicular. 

The  substance,  as  thus  found,  has  the  following  proper- 
ties : When  first  taken  from  the  ground  it  is  jelly-like  in 
consistency,  breaking  with  a conclujidal  fracture,  and  hav- 
ing a hardness  of  less  than  1.  Immediately  on  exposure 
to  the  air  it  becomes  tougher  and  more  elastic,  resembling 
India  rubber.  It  niay  be  preserved  in  this  condition  if 
kept  in  alcohol.  The  substance  is  black  by  reflected  light. 
When  a thin  slice  cut  by  a knife  is  examined  under  the 

[Note. — This  paper  w as  read  by  Professor  Lewis  before  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  December  2,  1881,  and  is  a carefully  prepared  and  complete 
description  of  the  mineral  from  the  court-house  excavation.  The  same  min- 
eral has  since  been  found  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill  in  the  excavation  for  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  building,  about  600  feet  north-west  of  the  court- 
house. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  peat  bog  and  the  “ Dopplerite”  by  Mr. 
.John  Tomlinson,  of  the  Scranton  Times,  in  a letter  written  by  him  to  Mr.  P. 
W.  Sheafer,  Geologist  and  Engineer  of  the  Mines  of  Pottsville. 

In  this  letter,  from  which  I am  permitted  to  quote,  Mr.  Tomlinson  says  : “ I 
have  sent  you  a sample  taken  from  the  muck  or  peat  of  a swamp  in  Scranton, 
which  is  being  excavated  to  build  the  court-house.  B’crmerly  there  was  a 
lake  iu  the  spot,  but  as  the  town  grew  it  was  filled  up  with  cinder  and  slag 
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microscope  it  appenrs  brownish-red  by  transmitted  ligiit, 
and  is  nearly  homogeneons  in  character. 

Occasional  seeds  occur  in  this  substance  as  well  as  in  the 
surrounding  peaty  matter.  In  general  appearance  they  re- 
semble the  seeds  of  certain  Cj/peracece.  Under  the  micro- 
scope their  surface  is  seen  to  be  curiously  marked  with  ir- 
regular wavy  outlines.  Professor  J.  T.  Rotlirock  has  been 
kind  enough  to  make  some  sections  of  these  seeds  and  re- 
ports concerning  them  that  they  have  the  character  of 
spores  of  one  of  the  higher  cryptogams,  probably  d/«7w///a. 
He  states  that  Marsilia  is  a bog  plant,  which  is  found  dur- 
ing later  geological  time,  and  that  the  general  shape  and 
size  of  its  fruit  corresponds  with  that  of  the  specimens  un- 
der examination.  The  outer  coat  is  made  iqi  of  outwardly 
pointing  prismatic  columns,  the  extremities  of  which  give 
the  peculiar  wavy  appearance  on  the  surface  of  these  peat 
seeds.  Yet,  since  the  interior  bag  and  its  contents  can  be 
reduced  neither  to  an  embryo  nor  to  the  interior  structure 
of  the  3Iarsilia,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  seeds  defi- 
nitely to  that  species.  Yo  other  recognizable  organisms 
have  been  noticed  in  the  substance  here  described. 

The  black  jelly  is  tasteless  and  odorless.  If  placed  in 
the  flame  of  a Bunsen  burner  before  drying,  it  burns 


from  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company’s  furnaces.  In  excavating  for 
the  foundation  about  twelve  feet  of  cinder  have  been  removed,  and  below  this 
is  found  about  fifteen  feet  of  turf  or  peat,  perfectly  free  from  anything  but  veg- 
etable matter,  and  which  burns  when  partially  dried  precisely  as  Irish  peat 
does.  The  specimen  I send  you  is  taken  from  a bog  about  two  feet  from  the 
hard  pan,  or  twenty-six  feet  below  the  surface.  The  vein  of  black  formation 
which  has  excited  great  curiosity  here  stands  perpendicu  ar,  so  far  as  has  been 
yet  seen,  and  seems  to  be  general  over  the  area  excavated  at  that  depth.  In 
some  places  it  only  amounts  to  a stain,  but  generally  the  black  substance, 
is  from  half  an  inch  to  two  and  a half  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  the  primary 
process  of  change  from  peat  to  coal.  When  first  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  a stiff> 
jelly-like  substance,  with  fractures  when  heated  exactly  like  anthracite  coal. 
Some  of  it  has  been  dried  and  pulverized  very  easily  to  a fine  dust.” 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sheafer  I forwarded  a sample  of  the  peat  to  Mr. 
Andrew  S.  McCreath,  State  Chemist,  which  was  analyzed  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Stinson,  on  July  9th,  and  on  the  16th  I wrote  Mr.  Tomlinson,  giving  a general 
description  of  the  probable  method  of  the  formation  of  the  peat  bog  and  the 
jally-like  substance  which  it  contained. 

The  first  published  reference  to  this  peat  bog  and  mineral  was  made  in  the 
Scranton  Times. — C.  A.  A.] 
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slowly  and  without-  Hanie.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether,  but  is  almost  completely  dissolved  in 
caustic  potash,  and  from  the  dark-brown  solution  thus 
formed  may  be  precipitated  in  reddish-brown  flocculent 
masses  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

After  exposure  to  the  air  until  completely  dry,  the  sub- 
stance becomes  brittle  and  nearly  as  hard  as  coal.  In  this 
condition  it  resembles  jet  or  some  of  the  varieties  of  lignite, 
and  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  tiiose  substances.  It  ac- 
quires a hardness  of  2.5,  and  has  the  brilliant  resinous  lus- 
ter and  conchoidal  fracture  of  the  true  coal. 

It  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.032.  It  is  jet  black  in  the 
mass,  but  in  powder  is  dark-brown.  It  now  burns  with  a 
clear  yellow  llame.  Soaking  in  water  will  not  soften  it  ap- 
preciably. In  the  closed  tube  it  gives  off  water  and  abund- 
ance of  oil  and  empyreumatic  vapors.  Tlie  latter  are  in  the 
form  of  a white  smoke  wliicli  can  be  lighted  at  the  end  of 
the  tube. 

In  solubility  it  is  like  the  undried  substance.  Hot  alco- 
hol dissolves  a small  portion,  and  forms  a pale  yellow  solu- 
tion. On  treatment  with  causiic  potash  it  dissolves  com- 
pletely, Avith  the  exception  of  an  extremely  slight  residue 
of  impurities.  It  Avill  dissolve  even  in  the  cold.  This  test 
serves  ro  distinguish  the  dried  substance  from  brown  coal 
or  lignite,  which  are  but  partially  soluble  in  alkalies. 

A very  slight  trace  of  ammonia  is  given  off  on  heating 
with  caustic  potash.  By  dissolving  in  a standard  solution 
of  alkali,  and  titrating  with  standard  acid,  it  is  found  that 
the  substance  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is,  therefore,  an  or- 
ganic acid  or  a mixture  of  such  acids. 

The  physical  characters  of  this  substance  areclosely  allied 
to  Dopplerite^  but  its  chemical  composition,  as  will  be  seen 
from  its  analysis,  proves  it  to  be  an  undescribed  substance. 

Mr.  John  M.  Stinson,  assistant  chemist  of  the  Survey, 
has  made  the  folloAving  analysis.  The  substance  was  care- 
fully separated  from  the  surrounding  earthy  material,  and 
dried  at  212°  F.  before  analysis.  Carbon  and  hydrogen 
were  determined  in  duplicate,  the  two  determinations 
closely  agreeing : 
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Carbon, 28.989 

Hydrogen, 5.172 

Nitrogen, 2.456 

Oxygen, 56.983 

Ash, 6.400 


100.000 


Approximate  analysis  of  the  dry  separated  material 
gave : 


Volatile  matter, 72.190 

Fixed  carbon, 21.410 

Ash, 6.400 


100.000 


Subtracting  the  amount  of  ash  from  the  first  analysis,  tve 
have  : 

C, 30.971 

H, 5.526 

O + N,  63.503 

100.000 

From  this  we  may  deduce  the  empirical  formula  Cm 
H220,6-  formula  would  yield  the  calculated  compo- 

sition ; 


C, 30.15 

H, 5.53 

O -f  N, 64.32 


100.00 


In  giving  the  above  formula  it  is  by  no  means  assumed 
that  it  represents  a simple  mineral  substance.  It  is  merely 
a convenient  expression  of  its  composition.  It  is  probable 
that  the  substance  here  descrilied  is  a complex  organic  acid 
containing  water.  The  nitrogen  may  possibly  exist  as  am- 
monia. The  small  amount  of  carbon  and  the  excess  of  hy- 
drogen distinguish  this  substance  from  other  organic  acids. 
By  the  subtraction  of  NIT4O,  and  one  or  more  parts  of 
HgO  from  the  formula,  it  may  be  more  closely  allied  to 
some  of  the  organic  acids  which  form  humic  acid,  the  foi  m- 
ula  of  which  is  so  variously  given  by  different  authors. 
The  determination  of  the  true  formula  of  the  acid  here  an- 
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alyzed  can  only  be  determined  after  the  formation  of  an 
organic  salt  with  lead  or  silver.  Tlie  absence  of  any  exact 
knowledge  concerning  the  composition  of  the  organic  acids 
existing  in  hnmns,  as  recently  shown  by  Julien,''''  renders 
it  difficult  to  exjiress  delinitely  the  chemical  relations  of 
the  substance  tinder  discussion. 

The  relation  which  it  bears  to  its  nearest  ally,  Dopplerite, 
may  best  be  seen  after  a review  of  the  facts  as  yet  gathered 
about  that  curious  mineral. 

The  mineral  known  by  that  name,  and  generally  regarded 
as  allied  to  humic  acid,  was  first  found  in  a peat  bog  near 
Anssee,  Austria,  at  a depth  of  G to  8 feet  below  the  surface. 
It  was  a l)lack  gelatinous  substance,  known  by  the  peat-cut- 
ters as  Moder-sahstanz,^'’  which,  after  exposure  to  the  air, 
became  at  first  elastic  and  afterwards  brittle,  assuming  the 
luster  of  coal.  Doppler  drew  attention  to  this  substance  in 
a paper  entitled,  “On  a Remarkable  Grelatinons  Substance 
Discovered  in  Austria,”  read  before  the  Vienna  Academy  in 
1849, t and  stated  that  it  was  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  but  almost  entirely  dissolved  by  caustic 
liotash. 

Having  been  referred  to  Haidinger  and  Schrotter  for  fur- 
ther examination,  it  was  fully  described  and  named  by  them 
a week  later.  Schrotter;};  found  its  composition  to  be  (after 
drying  at  212°  F.): 


C, 48.06  or  without  ash. 

H, 4.93  C, 51.63 

O, 40.07  H, 5.34 

N, 1.03  O-f-N 43.03 

Ash 5.86 


Haidinger  named  the  substance  and  described  its  physi- 
cal properties.  He  stated  the  observation  of  Lowe  that  it 
burned  without  ffanie,  and  tliat  of  Ettinghausen  that  it  con- 
tained recognizalile  vegetable  organisms. 

In  1858  CTonibel§  announced  that  a substance  very  similar 

*Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1876,  p.  311. 

fSitzunsb.  d.  k.  Acad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  1849,  vol.  i,  p.  239. 

I Loc.  cit.,  p.  286. 

§ Neues  Jahr.,  f Min.,  1858,  p.  278. 
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to  Dopplerite  occurred  in  a peat-i)ed  near  Berchtesgaden, 
Bavaria.  Like  the  substance  from  Scranton,  a black  jelly- 
like  substance  was  found  as  irregular  and  sometimes  nearly 
vertical  veins  of  varying,  but  slight  thickness,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  peat.  It  was  known  as  Peat-Pitch-Coal.  It 
was  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  giving  it  a pale  yellow 
color,  but  was  almost  completely  soluble  in  alkali.  Unlike 
the  original  dopplerite,  it  burned  with  a yellow  llanie. 
Gombel  indicated  the  chemical  changes  which  converted 
wood  into  jieat,  and  showed  that  dopplerite  had  the  same 
composition  as  peat,  and  was,  in  fact,  a truly  homogeneous 
peat. 

In  1863  dopplerite  was  discovered  in  a peat-bog  at  Ob- 
burg,  Switzerland,  and  was  described  by  Kauffman,  who, 
in  an  important  paper,*  showed  that  it  had  the  same  phys- 
ical properties  and  chemical  composition  as  the  dopplerite 
of  Aussee. 

It  occurred  in  a black  peat  at  a depth  of  12  to  14  feet  in 
layers,  sometimes  a foot  in  thickness.  Except  in  burning 
without  ffame,  its  physical  properties  were  nearly  identical 
with  the  Scranton  substance.  The  air-dried  dopplerite  lost 
19.7  per  cent,  of  water  at  a heat  of  110°  C,  and  according 
to  Muhlberg  had  the  following  comjiosition : 


C, 52.2 

H, 5.9 

O -f  N 35.7 

Ash, 5 2 


99.0 

By  dissolving  in  caustic  potash,  precipitating  by  acid,  and 
then  analyzing  the  diied  preciiutate,  a similar  composition 
was  obtained.  Kauffinaim  concludes  that  dopplerite  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  of  the  humous  acids,  and  shows  that 
the  portion  of  peat  soluble  in  alkali  is  identical  with  dop- 
plerite, and  that  compact  peat  contains  minute  black  parti- 
cles of  dopplerite.  Peat  is  therefore  a mixture  of  doppler- 
ite with  partially  decomposed  plant  remains;  while  dop- 
plerite itself  may  be  regarded  as  a homogeneous  peat  in 

* jahr.,  d.  k.  k.  Geol.  Reich,  Wien.  1865,  Vol.  xv,  p.  283. 
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whicli  all  organisms  have  been  decomjiosed.  He  shows 
that  in  different  peats  the  iii’oportion  of  dopplerite,  or  part 
soluble  in  alkali,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  peat,  while 
the  contrary  is  the  case  wdth  mineral  coal.  Thus  in  a re- 
cent ]:)eat  but  25-30  per  cent,  was  soluble,  in  an  old  compact 
peat  the  proportion  was  77  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  solul)ilitv  of  coal  deci’eases  with  its  age,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table,  where  the  figures  represent  the  degree 


of  solubility  in  alkali : 

(Dopplerite,) (100) 

“Slate  coal,”  a woody  lignite,  Diluvial, 75 

Brown  coal,  ...  42 

“Pitch  coal,”  Upper  Miocene, 10 

“ Lower  “ 5 

Bituminous  coal.  Eocene, 2.3 

“ “ Carboniferous, trace 

Anthracite, 0 


He  concludes  that  in  the  formation  of  coal  from  peat,  the 
first  step  of  the  process  is  the  formation  of  dopplerite,  and 
the  second  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  latter  into  a 
material  less  soluble  in  alkali  and  richer  in  carbon. 

Several  other  European  localities  for  dopplerite  have  more 
recently  been  discovered. 

A substance  resembling  dopplerite  in  the  peat  of  Hagnet- 
swyll,  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  mentioned  by  Deicke,"^^  burns 
wdth  flame,  and  is  regarded  by  Kenngolt  as  having  charac- 
ters more  nearly  approaching  those  of  Pyropissite  or  Mel- 
anchyme.  It  possibly  is  more  analogous  to  the  substance 
from  Scranton. 

Dopplerite  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  America. 
While  the  substance  described  in  the  present  paper  more 
nearly  resembles  dopplerite  than  any  other  known  mineral, 
it  differs,  as  already  shown,  both  in  composition  and  in  its 
behavior  when  burning. 

A distinguishing  feature  of  the  Scranton  mineral  is  its 
very  low  percentage  of  carbon.  Dopplerite  has  almost  tlie 
precise  composition  of  peat,  and  peat,  as  is  wmll  knowm, 
contains  more  carbon  than  is  contained  in  wood.  Yet  the 
Scranton  mineral  contains  even  less  carbon  than  is  contained 


*Neues  Jahr.  f.  Nim.,  1858,  p.  563. 
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in  wood.*  The  empirical  formula  of  the  Scranton  mineral 
gives  a larger  amount  of  hydrogen  than  is  expressed  in  the 
formulas  of  any  similar  substance. f 

A notice  of  this  substance  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper, 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Ang.  13,  1881.  A 
week  later  Mr.  C.  A.  Ashbui'ner  contributed  to  the  same 
Journal  the  following  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Stinson  : 


Water  at  212°, 66.758 

Volatile  matter, 9.826 

Fixed  carbon,  4.012 

Ash, 19.404 


100.000 


Mr.  Stinson  informs  the  writer  that  this  analysis  was 
made  of  a sample  consisting  of  a mixture  of  peat,  muck, 
and  the  jelly-like  substance,  and  that  as  no  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  latter,  the  analysis  is  not  of  scientific 
value. 

Special  interest  is  attached  to  the  substance  here  de- 
scribed as  being  perhaps  an  intermediate  product  lietween 
peat  and  coal.  While  the  quaternary  lignites  illustrate  the 
transformation  of  wood  with  coal,  this  substance  illus- 
trates a similar  change  from  peat.  As,  bi^'  the  investiga- 
tions of  Kauffman,  it  was  shown  that  the  formation  of  dop- 
plerite  preceded  that  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  coal,  so  in 
the  present  case  we  have  perhaps  a yet  earlier  stage. 

The  characters  of  the  Scranton  mineral  entitle  it  to  a dis- 
tinctive jilace  among  the  hydrocarbons  of  natural  origin. 
It  has  been  the  custom  among  mineralogists  to  regard  these 
substances  as  mineral  species.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
objection  to  adding  new  mineral  species  whose  distinctive 


*The  composition  of  peat  is  about : 

C H O 4-  N 

61  6 33 

The  average  coiuposi'ion  of  wood  is : 

C H O -f  N 

49.6  6.1  43.1 

V.  Coal,  its  History  and  Uses.  Thorpe,  etc.,  p.  165. 


Ash. 

=100 


Ash. 

1.2  =100 


fTho  formula  of  dopplerite  has  been  given  as: 


H25 

^^2  5 

(Gmelin); 

Hio 

Olo 

(Descloiseaux) ; 

He 

O5 

( Dana. ) 
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characters  are  made  prominent  only  by  analysis,  the  writer 
believes  that  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  combine  those 
already  described  under  generic  names,  and  to  regard  the 
minerals  included  in  such  genera  as  varieties. 

In  the  present  case  we  have  to  do  with  a black  jelly-like 
substance  derived  from  vegetable  decomposition,  which, 
with  a different  composition  and  Avitli  somewhat  different 
physical  pro2ierties,  has  been  found  in  similar  geological 
conditions  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  sug- 
gested that  all  of  these  substances  be  combined  under  one 
generic  name.  The  name  ^"Phytocolllte''  sig- 

nifying “plant-jelly,”  would  include  all  jelly-like  sub- 
stances formed  by  the  decomposition  of  plant  matter.  Dop- 
lilerite  would  then  be  regarded  as  one  of  its  varieties,  the 
mineral  described  by  Diecke  would  be  another,  and  the 
mineral  from  Scranton  yet  another. 


Some  general  considerations  of  the  pressure^  quantity^ 
composition^  and  fuel-ralue  of  rock- gas  or  the  natural 
gas  of  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 


By  J.  P.  Lesley. 


1.  Rock- gas  pressure. 

The  condition  of  the  nnderground  world  of  rocks  varies 
with  the  internal  constitution  of  its  beds. 

A bed  of  plastic  clay  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  its  own 
weight  will  adjust  itself  upon  its  bed  everywhere  alike,  and 
till  up  any  vacancies  produced  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
Bolntion,  or  by  movements  in  its  bed.  Consequently  no 
percolation  of  its  fluids  is  possible  through  a plastic  clay- 
bed  ; it  will  absorb  a certain  amount  of  fluids  and  retain 
them.* 

On  the  contrary,  a stratum  of  quartz-conglomerate 
cemented  by  clay  may  have  all  its  clay-cement  washed  out 
of  it  without  re-adjusting  its  bulk  beyond  what  movement 
is  necessary  to  cause  all  its  pebbles  to  touch  and  support 
each  other.  In  this  condition  a bed  of  quartz-pebbles  can 
sustain  the  weight  of  a great  height  of  country  above  it. 
In  getting  into  this  condition  the  pebbles  will  move  upon 
nacli  other  because  of  their  different  sizes,  and  some  of  them 
will  be  fractured  because  of  different  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, but,  in  the  end,  all  will  come  to  rest,  supporting  each 
other  and  the  country  above. 

The  size  of  the  pebbles  is  of  no  account  in  the  general 
statement.  They  may  be  as  large  as  cannon  balls,  or  as 
small  as  a pin’s  head.  If  they  all  touch,  the  stratum  will 

*By  percolation  is  meant  here  a sensible  flow.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
percolation  is  possible  and  actual  through  all  rocks,  and  the  soaking  of  clay  can 
only  take  place  by  this  insensible  percolation.  Water  has  been  found  free  in 
a hollow  cretaceous  flint  embedded  in  later  gravel  beds.  (See  Meunier’s  de- 
scription, quoted  in  Amer.  Nat.,  Aug.,  1885,  p.  794.) 
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Table  of  Water  and  Rocli -pressures. 


Vertical 

height 

of 

strata 
in  feet. 

Water 

{fresh). 

Sandstone 
and  shale.* 
Weight 
per  □' 

in  long  tons.] 

Weight 
per  o" 
in  lbs. 

Weight 
per  □' 

in  long  tons. 

v 

0.433 

0.027 

0.0725 

100' 

43.285 

2.782 

7.25 

1000' 

433  ibs. 

27.82 

72.50 

1100' 

476  “ 

30.60 

79.75 

1200' 

519  “ 

33.38 

87.00 

1300'  ■ 

563  “ 

36.17 

y4.25 

1400' 

606  “ 

38.95 

101.60 

1500' 

649  “ 

41.73 

108.75 

1600' 

693  “ 

44.51 

116.00 

1700' 

736  “ 

47.29 

123.26 

1800' 

779  “ 

50.08 

130.60 

1900' 

822  “ 

52.86 

137.75 

o 

o 

866  “ 

55.64 

145.00 

2100' 

909  “ 

58.42 

153.25 

2200' 

952  “ 

61.20 

160.60 

2300' 

995  “ 

64. 00 

167.75 

2400' 

1039  “ 

66.77 

176.00 

2500' 

1082  “ 

69.55 

182.26 

2600' 

1125  “ 

72.33 

189.60 

2700' 

1168  “ 

75.11 

196.75 

2800' 

1212  “ 

77.90 

204.00 

2900' 

1255  “ 

80.68 

211.25 

3000' 

1299  “ 

83.46 

218.60  . 

3100' 

1342  “ 

86.24 

225.75 

3200' 

1385  “ 

.89.02 

233.00 

3300' 

1428  “ 

91.80 

240.25 

3400' 

1471  “ 

94.58 

247.50 

3500' 

1534 

97.36 

254. 75 

* Average  specific  gravity  assumed  at  2.60. 

t Or  atmospheres,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  being  about  one  ton  to  the 
square  foot. 
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be  at  rest — able  to  support  the  country  above — -and  yet  per- 
mit the  percolation  of  fluids  between  them. 

The  shape  of  the  pebbles  is  of  account  only  to  the  process 
of  adjustment.  If  they  are  all  origiualh’'  round,  the  only 
movement  necessary  is  that  which  brings  them  together.  If 
they  are  angular,  and  the  pressure  exceeds  the  breaking- 
strength  of  the  material,  they  will  have  their  points  and 
edges  crushed  off,  and  they  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a round 
form. 

The  stability  of  a conglomerate  bed,  then,  depends  on 
three  elements  : 1,  the  weight  of  country  above  it ; 2,  the 
strength  of  the  pebble  stuff  ; 3.  the  kind  of  cement  in  which 
the  pebbles  were  originally  embedded. 

1.  The  weight  of  super-rocks  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
where  everything  lies  flat,  and  most  of  the  rocks  are  sand- 
stone and  shale,  may  be  taken  at  1 ton  per  square  foot  for 
every  14  feet  of  height,*  or  100  tons  for  1400  feet,  a common 
depth  of  oil  wells,  or  200  tons  for  2800  feet,  which  is  not 
the  maximum  for  the  very  deep  wells. 

2.  Most  rocks  will  bear  a far  greater  weight  without 
crushing,  but  they  begin  to  crack  and  break  at  about  half 
their  crushing  load.  The  average  nltimate  crushing  load 
of  brick  is  ITof  tons  to  the  square  foot  ; of  brown  sand- 
stone, 200;  gray  sandstone,  300+;  limestone,  425  § ; gran- 
ite, 600  II  ; best  glass,  1800,^  (Trautwine.) 

The  quartz-pebbles  of  a conglomerate  touching  each 
other  would  undoubtedly  crack  each  other  under  a weight 
of  1000  tons  to  the  square  foot  ; but,  to  be  subjected  to  this 


*The  atmosphere  at  .sea  level  weighs  about  14J  pounds  (avoir.)  per  square 
inch,  or  2124  pounds  per  square  foot,  say  a ton.  Fresh  water  weighs  62^  (not 
621)  pounds  per  cubic  foot ; salt  water,  64  ; soft  brick,  100  : hard  brick,  125  ; 
best  pressed  brick,  150  ; dry  potter’s  clay,  156  ; mud  pressed  into  a box,  110  to 
120 ; gravel  or  sand  equally,  if  dry,  90  to  120,  if  wet,  120  to  140  ; sandstone,  150  ; 
shale,  162  ; slate,  175;  limestone,  168to  172;  coal,  84;  (anthracite,  93.5.)  The 
average  weight  of  carboniferous  and  sub-carboniferous  strata  may  be  safely 
assumed  at  162  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  per  square  foot  of  height  = 1 ton 
(2,240  ft)S. ) per  14  feet  high. 

t,50  to  300.  J 150  to  450.  § And  marble,  250  to  600.  ||  Aud  syenites, 

400  to  300.  1300  to  2300. 
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pressure  they  must  lie  (5  X 2800'  =)  14,000  feet  beneath  the 
surface.* 

3.  The  cement  of  a quartz-pebble  conglomerate  is  usually 
siliceous  ; that  of  a quartzite  is  always  so.  In  this  case  the 
pebbles  are  suiiported  by  the  cement,  and  very  little  sup- 
ported on  their  points  of  contact  with  each  other.  The 
whole  is  a solid  mass,  and  the  maximum  of  resistance  to 
the  crushing  weight  is  reached.  No  fluid  percolation  is  in 
this  case  possible  ; no  dissolution  of  the  clay  part  of  the  ce- 
ment ; no  production  of  porosity  in  the  rock  ; no  weaken- 
ing of  its  strength. 

But  most  of  our  sandstones  are  deposits  of  sand-grains  in 
clay,  parts  of  the  bed  being  more  sand  than  clay  ; other 
parts  more  clay  than  sand  ; sand-banks  passing  sideways 
into  mud-fiats,  and  coarse  sands  overlying  and  overlaid  by 
fine  sands  and  muds.  Streaks  of  pebbles  run  through  the 
mass,  showing  where  the  ancient  water-currents  ran,  and 
these  determine  the  existing  underground  drainage.  This 
underground  drainage,  following  the  looser  pebbly  stretches 
in  the  rock,  slowly  dissolve  the  clay  and  carry  it  off,  leav- 
ing the  rock  porous,  and  the  drainage  enlarges  itself  by  at- 
tacking the  tighter  portions  of  the  stratum,  making  it  also 
more  or  less  porous.  Thus  have  come  about  our  loose  oil- 
sands.  The  process  is  hastened  wherever  the  mud-cement 
is  calcareous,  chemical  solution  assisting  the  mechanical 
solution. 

The  cement-clay  being  removed,  the  pebbles  or  grains  of 
quartz-sand  resting  against  each  other  hold  up  the  country, 
which  weighs,  if  2800  feet  deep,  200  tons  to  the  square  foot. 
They  are  not  crushed,  because  each  quartz-grain  or  pebble, 
if  square,  can  bear  from  six  to  nine  times  that  weight,  and 
even  when  round  can  bear  several  times  that  weight,  f 

Enough  that  there  is  not  overweight  enough  to  crush  up 

* The  slickensides  in  conglomerates  and  slates,  and  the  brecciated  and  ro- 
tated condition  of  crystalline  limestones  and  marbles,  have  been  produced  by 
a combination  of  constant  weight  with  occasional  upheavals.  Readjustment 
has  left  such  traces  in  strata  of  every  age  ; most  in  the  oldest. 

fit  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  proportion,  because  the  strain 
would  vary  with  the  shape  and  constitution  of  every  pebble  or  grain  in  the 
mass. 
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the  pebbles  and  destroy  the  porosity  of  the  rock.  Fluids 
and  gases  can  freely  circulate  through  it,  subject  to  none  of 
the  pressure  of  the  overlying  country,  all  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  porous  rock  itself. 

Any  pressure,  therefore,  which  water,  oil,  or  gas  may 
exhibit  at  a depth  of  2800  feet,  for  example,  must  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  weight  of  the  country.  If  con- 
nected with  the  surface,  the  waters  and  gases  must  obey 
the  laws  of  hydrostatic  pressure  ; the  water,  if  separate, 
must  be  under  a pressure  of  (62^  x 2800  =)  78  tons  (or  at- 
mospheres) to  the  square  foot,  and  the  gas,  if  separate,  must 
lie  under  a pressure  of  between  1 and  2 tons  or  atmos- 
pheres. These  are  the  greatest  natural  pressures  to  which 
their  shut-in  situation  naturally  subjects  them.  If  they  ex- 
hibit greater  pressure  it  must  be  owing  to  something  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  depth  in  the  earth  where  they  lie. 

But  if  there  be  no  connection  with  the  surface  waters  and 
air,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  depth  of  their  residence  to 
put  them  under  any  specialfpressure  whatever.  They  might 
even  lie  in  a vacuum.'^  For  the  pebbles  and  grains  among 
which  they  move  can  bring  no  pressure  to  bear  on  them, 
any  more  than  the  walls  of  a cave  can  press  upon  the  under- 
ground river  which  hows  through  it ; or  the  pillars  of  a mine 
can  compress  the  gunpowder  smoke  of  the  miners. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  a McKean  county  gas  well  blows 
off  at  a surface  pressure  of  575  poundsf  to  the  scpiare  inch, 
(equal  to  86  atmospheres,)  and  inust  of  course  be  under  a 
still  greater  j^ressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubing 

Hydraulic  pressure  can  ha\'e  nothing  to  do  with  it ; for 
in  a 2000'  well  the  water  pressure  is  about  60  atmos])heres 
at  the  bottom,  decreasing  to  0 at  the  top.  A^et  at  the  top 
the  gas  is  blowing  off  at  a pi’essure  of  35  atmosx)heres. 
There  is  no  great  artesian  head  in  the  surrounding  highland, 
which  is  only  a few  hundred  feet  higher  and  produces  no 
copious  springs. 

Evidently  the  gas  must  in  some  way  produce  its  own 

As  the  water  does  in  many  bubbles  in  opals,  and  in  crystals  of  quartz  in 
metamorpbic  rocks. 

t Carll’s  report,  p.  39. 
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pressure ; like  gas  generated  by  cliemical  reaction  in  a 
closed  vessel.  Any  elasticity  in  the  vessel  (an  Indian  rub- 
ber bag  for  instance)  would  moderate  the  pressure  by  yield- 
ing to  it ; but  there  is  no  elasticity  in  the  rock-reservoirs  in 
which  natural  gas  is  generated. 

Although  the  gas-pressure  cannot  be  in  any  waj^  gener- 
ated by  the  weight  of  the  country,  yet  were  it  possible  for 
it  to  exceed  that  weight,  it  innst  lift  the  country,  float  it 
off  its  supports,  break  it,  escape  into  the  air  through  the 
rents,  and  let  the  country  drop  back  again  npon  its  sup- 
ports. There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  no  evidence  that  the  gas-])ressure  is  anywhere 
equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  overlying  country.’^  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  so  long  as  there  is  iio  vent  for  it,  it 
must  exert  itself  against  its  surroundings,  and  in  doing  so 
must  lighten  by  Just  that  much  the  weight  of  the  country 
upon  the  gas-rock  bed. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  gas  must  exert  its  pressure 
against  whatever  water  or  oil  exists  in  the  gas-rock,  driving 
them  before  it  to  the  surface  by  any  vents,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, which  may  exist.  Bnt  in  doing  so  it  must  in  all 
cases  exert  a pressure  greater  than  that  of  a hydraulic  col- 
umn from  the  surface  down  to  the  gas  rock.  The  spouting 
oil  wells  have  all  been  operated  by  natural  gas,  both  in  cases 
where  the  gas  was  mixed  with  oil  and  water,  and  in  cases 
where  it  ivas  banked  in  behind  them  and  did  not  flow  from 
the  well  until  its  oil  and  water  were  exhausted.! 


*The  Murray.sville  first  well  was  1320'  deep.  The  weight  of  country  upon 
the  gas-rock  is  about  100  atmospheres,  (tons  to  the  square  foot.)  The  gas 
pressure  at  the  surface  is  certainly  not  higher  than  30  atmospheres,  (500 lbs. : 1". ) 
How  much  greater  it  is  in  the  gas-rock  cannot  be  known,  for  that  must  de- 
pend on  the  rate  at  which  it  can  deliver  itself  through  the  rock  into  the  well. 

fThe  Murraysville  <7a5-6eZt,  at  the  south  end,  towards  the  P.  R.  R.,  is  con- 
tinued as  a salt-water  belt.  Wells  at  the  R.  R.  sj^out  water,  not  gas.  This  is 
one  of  many  instances  proving  the  fact  that  the  gas  separates  itself  into  geo- 
graphical areas  and  acts  and  is  reacted  on  by  water  pressure.  The  wells  at 
Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere  have  produced  gas,  which  was  afterwards  stopped 
by  an  inrush  of  water.  An  enormous  quantity  of  water  was  delivered  by  the 
Boyd's  Hill  well,  overlooking  the  R.  R.  depot  in  Pittsburgh,  (begun  in  1876, 
and  reaching  2300'  in  January,  1877. ) Strong  brine,  3000  to  4000  bbls.  per  day, 
flowed  from  the  “great  gas  rock,”  1588'-1700'  beneath  the  surface;  but  no  gas; 
and  merely  traces  of  oil.  (L.  229.) 
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A good  authority  says  that  the  greatest  known  pressure 
observed  in  any  gas  well  has  been  7oU  pounds.^  This  can 
only  be  asserted  of  pressures  tested  at  the  well  month,  or 
by  the  pac'kers  placed  in  the  well.f 
The  best  test  is  afforded  by  the  height  to  which  water  is 
spouted  into  the  air.  In  one  case  a 2000'  well  spouted  water 
138'  into  the  air,  showing  a gas  pressure  of  at  least  60  at- 
mospheres, (=abont  940  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,)  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well.:J; 

In  another  case  the  jets  from  a 1785'  well,  recurring 
every  6 m.,  55  sec.,  (39  jets  in  4"  36|,)  rose  from  85'  to  115', 
showing  a pressure  of  at  least  53  atmospheres  (=  830  lbs. 
per  sq.  inch.)§ 


*S.  R.  Dresser,  in  Petroleum  Age,  March,  1886,  p.  1279.  “I  have  made  this 
a subject  of  personal  inq\iiry,  as  I furnish  a good  share  of  the  p'^ckers  used 
to  confine  gas.”  “I  have  never  heard  of  any  one  who  knows  of  any  well 
gathering  1000  lbs.  pressure.”  “There  has  never  been  a gas  well  struck  so 
strong  but  what  it  could  be  tubed  and  packed;  and  when  the  tubing  is  se- 
curely anchored  down  to  the  derrick,  a stop-cock  or  throttle  can  be  closed  and 
the  flow  of  the  gas  confined.”  He  then  refers  inquirers  to  companies  in  Brad- 
ford, Warren,  Oil  City,  Rochester,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  and  Findlay,  O.,  who  have 
secured  their  gas  by  packing. 

t Dr.  Orton,  State  Geologist  of  Ohio,  whose  report  on  rock-oil  and  gas  is 
ready  for  publication,  entertains  grave  doubts  of  the  correctness  of  the  re- 
ported pressures  at  the  well  mouths. 

J The  Brnhout  & Taylor  well.  No.  2,  Wetmore  township,  McKean  county; 
begun  March,  1878;  struck  oil  rock  May,  1878,  at  1990';  oil  not  suflioient;  cas- 
ing withdrawn ; well  flooded  with  fresii  water  from  veins;  water  ejected  at 
regular  intervals  to  about  125' in  the  air;  hole  then  partially  plugged  ; erup- 
tions of  2 minutes  at  regular  intervals  of  11  minutes.  In  Jupq  1879,  Mr.  Ash- 
burner  made  a .series  of  angular  and  watch  measurements,  which  are  tabu- 
lated in  Report  R,'p.  247.  The  i)henomenon  repeated  itself  thus;  Slight  ex- 
plosion heard  in  the  drive  pipe;  silence  2i  minutes;  water  began  to  flow  1 
in  '2  minute  reached  its  maximum  height  of  85';  column  lowered,  and  iu  | 
minute  rose  again  to  95':  in  1 minute  flow  ceased  ; gas  i.ssued  for  6J  minutes. 
The  next  explosion  commenced  11|  minutes  after  the  commencement  (or 
minutes  after  the  end)  of  the  first;  and  so  on  with  great  regularity,  the  jet 
varying  from  75'  to  95'  in  heiglit.  But,  on  tlie  evening  of  July  31,  two  jets 
were  measured  which  rose  to  120'  and  128';  and  Aug.  2,  four  jets  were  meas- 
ured, which  rose  108',  132',  120',  138'.  (See  picture  of  a jet  on  p.  248  R. ) 

§ Wilcox  well.  No.  1,  (Adams  well,)  on  the  W.  br.  Clarion  river,  a mile  N. 
of  the  McKean-Elk  line,  1864?  Abandoned  at  1785';  only  100  bbls.  of  oil 
pumped  from  it.  It  became  famous  in  1877  for  its  7 minute  jets  of  mixed  gas 
and  water.  A great  water  vein  had  been  struck  at  60',  and  gas  veins  at  1200' 
and  at  16(0'.  After  the  loss  of  the  tools  the  upper  400'  was  cased  (4'  ) with  a 
seed  bag,  making  the  well  a dry  hole,  but  a great  gas  blower.  Gas  used  in 
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It  niRst  be  considered,  however,  that  no  gas  well  throws 
into  the  air  a column  of  water  in  the  common  condition  of 
water,  weighing  as  much  as  water.  The  jet  consists  of  a 
foaming  mass  of  water  and  gas  mixed,  just  as  a volcanic 
geyser  ejects  a column  of  mixed  water  and  steam.  The  in- 
termittent action  and  violent  explosion  are  due  to  this  fact. 
In  the  case  of  the  geyser  part  of  the  water  Hashes  into 
steam  and  blows  out  the  rest  of  the  water  mixed  with  steam. 
In  the  case  of  the  gas  well  the  high  pressure  gas  plays  the 
same  role.  But,  in  spite  of  this  aiiparent  defect,  the  calcu- 
lation must  be,  in  tlie  main,  correct  ; for,  what  the  weight 
lifted  loses  by  being  lightened  by  gas,  it  gains  by  friction 
in  the  pipe  at  high  velocities,  and  still  more  by  the  ris  in- 
ertice  of  the  air  and  friction  through  the  air. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  hydraulic  head  may  account 
for  the  gas-well  xti'essure  (on  inirely  artesian  princijiles)  de- 
serves and  is  receiving  attention.  But  those  who  especially 
favor  this  theory  must  not  ignore,  as  they  are  jirobably 
Avell  aware,  the  unlotoion  factors  in  the  'problem.,  viz  : the 
distances  and  methods  of  connection  with  the  surface ; the 
rate  at  which  the  water-flow,  and  consequently  the  water- 
ju'essure,  is  transmitted  down  hill  from  tbe  outcrop  head  to 
the  well  bottom  in  the  deej) ; the  stopjDattes  of  the  water- 
way here  and  there  by  tight  rock  ; the  interjDosition  of  mud 
cracks  across  the  water-way,  &c.  To  get  the  observed 
nressure  at  Pittsburgh,  for  examjde,  one  must  go  for  a 
high-head  outcrop  as  far  north  as  Yenango  county  ; but  the 
Xiorous  oil-rocks  do  not  extend  continuously  that  far  ; nor 


drilling  No.  2 ; surplus  gas  (2”  pipe)  allowed  to  flow  into  a water  tank;  ice 
formed  in  the  hottest  weatlier.  From  1864?  to  1876  gas  flow  constant  (probar- 
bly  diminishing.)  Well  No.  2 showed  some  oil.  To  force  it  out  a 2"  gas  pipe 
from  well  No.  1 was  lowered  to  bottom  of  No.  2,  (2000;  well, 2004  deep,)when 
gas-flow  from  both  wells  ceased  for  36  liours,  then  began  again  with  greater 
energy.  Jan.  1877,  gas  pressure  suddenly  increased ; upper  175' of  casing 
broke  and  was  lifted  bodily,  with  the  plug,  out  of  the  No.  1 well,  letting  in 
the  water  vein.  The  well  became  again  a geyser,  jetting  every  8 minutes  80' 
to  90',  until  the  following  May,  when  both  wells  stopped  gasing  for  no  known 
cause.  July  14,  No.  1 began  again  to  spout  every  7 minutes  85'  to  115'  jets, 
with  intermediate  little  jets  3'  to  8'  high.  Water  and  gas  intermixed,  and, 
when  set  on  fire,  magnificent.  July  19,  studied  by  C.  A.  Ashburuer  for  the 
Survey  and  the  results  tabulated.  (See  Report  R.,  p.  155.) 
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is  any  water-bearing  stratum  known  to  be  continuous  a suf- 
ficient distance  to  answer  the  requirements.*  Nor  can  a 
nearer  local  head  be  assumed  with  any  confidence,  because 
the  water-how  in  that  case  must  be  vertical. 

Friction  in  a pipe  line  is  estimated  to  reduce  gas  pressure 
at  the  rate  of  about  7 lbs.  per  mile.+ 

In  doing  this  it  reduces  the  theoretical  rate  of  velocity 
with  which  gas  would  deliver  from  the  free  mouth  of  any 
section  of  a pipe.:}; 

*The  difference  of  level  between  the  top  of  tlie  Third  Oil  Sand  at  Tidioute  in 
Warren,  and  Clintonville  in  Venango,  is  (1008'  — 230'=)  778' in  39  miles; 
between  Shippensville  in  Clarion  and  Herman  in  Butler,  (370-}- .500  =) 
870'  in  35  miles.  The  first  along  the  Venango  belt;  the  second  along  the  But- 
ler belt.  (See  Mr.  J.  T.  Carll’s  triangle  dip  map,  sheet  No.  8,  in  atlas  to  Re- 
port of  Progress  HI,  on  the  Oil  Regions,  1880.)  The  tirst  gives  a hydraulic 
pressure  of  335  lbs.,  the  second  of  374  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  belt.  Now,  at  Tidioute  the  Third  Sand  is  only(1112' — 1008')  104'  be- 
neath the  river,  but  at  Shippensville  the  Third  Sand  is  (1400  dz  — 370'  =) 
1030'±  beneath  the  surface;  and  further  on  (north-east)  the  surface  rises  1000 
higher.  If  there  were  an  open  water-bearing  stratum  all  the  wag  from  Elk 
county  to  Shippensville,  the  hydraulic  pressure  there  should  be  860  lbs.  to  the 
inch;  and  if  that  water-way  were  continued  into  Butler  county,  the  theoretical 
pressure  at  Herman  should  rise  to  1234  lbs.,  a force  capable  of  lifting  1100  ft. 
of  the  earth’s  crust.  But  who  can  believe  in  such  continuous  open  water- 
ways for  such  distances  in  an  old  formation  like  the  coal  measures?  The  ar- 
tesian wells  of  Paris  are  fed  from  a head  on  the  slope  of  the  Cote  d'Or  many 
miles  distant  to  the  south,  but  they  are  in  loose  strata  of  a late  age.  In  like 
manner  the  artesian  wells  of  New  Jersey  are  fed  from  outcrops  facing  the  Del- 
aware river,  but  the  beds  are  loose  sands  of  tertiary  and  upper  cretaceous 
age.  No  such  state  of  things  is  known  in  the  underground  of  our  western 
coal  measures.  The  oil  sands  alone  can  operate  in  this  way,  and  they  are  re- 
stricted to  long  narrow  areas  with  impervious  walls ; at  least  sufficiently  im- 
pervious to  practically  stop  the  water-flow,  and,  if  so,  then,  tapping  the  pres- 
sure anywhere  must  be  immediately  followed  by  a sensible  decline  of 
hydraulic  pressure.  We  know  that  the  oil  and  water  do  not  pass  up  and  down 
from  one  sandrock  to  another,  therefore  a direct  hydraulic  connection  with 
the  surface  must  be  practically  out  of  the  question. 

t Consequently,  a 200  lb.  pressure  at  the  well  will  only  deliver  gas  to  a dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  if  the  delivery  be  constant.  This  settles  the  question  of 
the  delivery  of  gas  on  the  seaboard.  (Rept.  Cham.  Com.  Pitts.,  p.  35.) 

J Smeaton’s  table  of  ivind  pressure  (defective  as  its  basis  is  considered  by 
Trautwine)  gives  for  a pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  foot  (=34  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch)  a tuind  velocity  of  146.7  per  second.  The  pressure  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  The  Liverpool  observations 
double  Smeaton’s  pressures,  a wind  of  38  miles  per  hour  exerting  a pressure 
of  14.  lbs.  per  square  foot;  andoneof  70  miles,  421  b.s.  Thiswould  makethe  wind 
pressure=square  of  velocity  divided  by  100.  If  gas  issues  from  a pipe  at  500 
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Tlie  pressure  is  tlieoreticallj^  equal  over  the  whole  area 
of  bed-rock  occupied  by  gas,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bottom  of  each  blowing  well.  If  the  gauges  of  different 
wells  show  different  pressures,  it  must  be  for  one  or  both 
of  two  reasons  : 1.  Greater  friction  due  to  extra  smallness 
or  extra  length  of  well ; or,  2.  Greater  friction  in  the  con- 
verging movement  of  the  gas  through  the  rode  towards  the 
bottom  of  a well.* * 


5.  liocJi-gas  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  condensed  gas  underground  must  be 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  expanded  gas  furnished  to  con- 

Ibs.  to  the  sq.  incli  (=72,000  lbs.  to  the  sq.  foot)  its  theoretical  velocity  should 
be  (by  the  wind  formula)  2700  miles  per  hour  (=4000'  per  second,)  which  is 
a rate  only  reached  in  cannon-tiring,  the  initial  velocity  of  the  old  32-1  h.  ball 
being  1600'  per  second.  The  wind  formula,  however,  is  only  applicable  to 
the  free-moving  atmosphere,  with  a low  friction  ratio.  The  gas-blow  has  a 
high  friction  ratio,  strongly  pronounced  by  its  roar ; like  that  of  steam  from 
an  escape  valve.  No  experiments  have  been  made  with  solid  projectiles 
from  gas  wells;  but  the  projection  of  water  into  the  air  has  been  studied  by 
the  Geological  Survey  in  two  instances ; the  rise  of  the  water  column  from 
the  Wilcox  geyser  well,  in  McKean  county,  was  timed : 101'  in  16  seconds; 
99'  in  60;  87'  in  60;  87'  in  45;  83'  in  30;;  99'  in  ?;  86'  in  SOj  91'  in  30;  115'  in  40; 
97'  in  35;  =average  of  94'  in  38  seconds;  representing  a probable  theoretical 
maximum  initial  velocity  of  say  10'  per  second.  But  this  affords  no  clue  to 
the  theoretical  maximum  initial  velocity  of  the  gas  causing  the  jet. 

Mr.  Carnegie  states  the  pressure  of  the  great  Murraysville  30,000,000'  well 
at  nearly  or  quite  200  lb.  One  of  the  gauges  showed  him  187  lbs.  At  works 
nine  miles  from  a w^ell,  the  pressure  was  delivered  at  75  lb.  At  one  well  the 
gas  was  used  instesd  of  steam  in  a small  pumping  engine. 

*In  October,  1885,  a well  was  put  dowm  within  100'  of  the  largest  Murrays- 
ville well.  Its  immense  blow  should  have  lowered  the  discharge  pressure  of 
the  big  well  by  a considerable  percentage  if  the  gas  passed  freely  through  the 
bed  rock.  The  report  was  that  “the  volume  of  tiie  old  well  was  not  affected 
in  the  least.”  (Eng.  and  Min.  J.,  p.  310.)  The  report  may  have  been  only 
approximately  true ; but  it  is  evident  that  two  such  wells,  so  near  each  other, 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  each  other’s  discharge,  within,  small  limits  of  varia- 
tion, unless,  first,  the  pressure  in  the  rock  be  vastly  greater  than  the  pressure 
at  the  well  mouth  ; nor  unless,  second,  the  friction  in  the  rock  be  a large  factor 
in  the  equation.  In  early  March,  1886,  tw'O  new'  wells  (Phila.  Co.  and  Char- 
tiers  Co.)  w'ere  struck,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  both  reported  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  in  the  (Murraysville)  district,  (Eng.  and  M.  J.,  (t.  197 ;) 
but  the  reported  pressure-tests  at  new'  wells  must  always  be  accepted  with 
suspicion.  More  recently,  it  is  reported  that  the  Tarentum  well  pressure  has 
diminished  30  or  40  per  cent.,  and  the  conjecture  hazarded  that  the  flow'  is  ob- 
structed by  the  crystallization  of  salt ; buc  the  readiest  exjjlanation  may  be 
easier  adopted,  that  the  gas  in  the  rock  is  exhausting  itself. 
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sumers.  For  example,  the  Hite  Natural  Gas  Co.,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, were  said  to  furiiisli  from  all  their  wells  (March, 
1886,)  12,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.''' 

The  waste  of  gas  within  piping  distance  of  Pittsburgh 
was  estimated,  in  1885,  at  70,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.f 

Water  absorbs  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  under 
any  pressure ; /.  e.,  wdiether  the  gas  is  at  its  normal  weight 
under  one  atmosphere  or  condensed  to  double  its  weight 
under  two  atmospheres. ^ It  absorbs  olitiant  gas,  however, 
to  the  extent  of  only  one  seventh  of  its  own  volume.  If 
this  law  should  hold  good  for  all  pressures  it  -would  follow 
that  water  under  750  lbs.  to  the  inch  (oi'  750^  14f  = 50  at- 
mospheres) would  hold  (.02  x 50  =)  its  own  volume  of  oli- 
fiant  gas  at  one  atmosphere.  This  is  an  insigniticant  quan- 
tity compared  with  the  quantities  of  natural  gas  blowing 
off  from  a gas  well.  The  well  gas  cannot,  then,  be  held 
(by  occlusion)  in  the  water.  It  must  therefore,  either  (1) 
be  held  in  the  form  of  petroleum  or  (2)  be  itself  a separate 
liquid  under  the  highest  pressures,  or  else  (3)  remain  as  a 

*Eng.  and  Min.  .r.,  March  27,  1886,  p.  236.  A flow  at  this  rate  represents 
4,380,000,000'  per  anmini;  occupying,  at  the  ordinary  pressureof  one  atmos- 
phere,! sq.  mileX40';  when  condensed  underOO  atmospheres,  Isq.mile  X 8"; 
or,  a sand  rock  porous)  1 sq.  mile  X 4'  tliick. 

t At  a meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  See  Report,  page  33.  Esti- 
mated to  equal  in  value  of  coal  $3500  per  day.  Mr.  Carnegie  reported,  in 
1885,  that  up  to  that  date  only  two  concerns  in  Pittsburgh  had  made  an  efl'ort 
to  economize  tiie  gas.  In  his  Union  Iron  Mills,  a small  regenerative  appli- 
ance had  been  attached  to  each  puddling  furnace,  saving  a large  percentage. 
In  domestic  use,  also,  some  disastrous  cellar  explosions  have  induced  the  com- 
panies to  use  lower  pressures  in  the  city  mains  and  to  establish  escape-pipes 
to  the  surface  air  at  frequent  intervals.  In  manufacturing  establishments 
which  carry  the  gas-pipes  overhead  in  open  air  no  explosions  occur.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1886,  the  Philadelphia  Nat.  Gas  Co.,  at  Pittsburgh,  issued  circulars  to 
mill  men  and  manufacturers  in  regard  to  waste.  Many  mills  are  lighted  by 
1"  and  11"  pipes,  perforated  at  the  top,  and  the  pressure  supplies  gas  faster 
than  it  can  be  consumed.  In  fact,  one  of  these  pipes  would  suffice  to  heat  a 
steam  boiler.  Consumers  were  notified  that  no  such  lighting  would  be  al- 
lowed except  from  4,  p.  m.,  to  6,  A.  m.  The  gross  income  of  this  company  was 
said  to  be,  at  that  date,  approaching  $2,000,000  per  annum.  (Eng.  and  M.  J., 
Jan.  16,  1886,  page  42.) 

JHenry,  in  Amcr.  Cyc.,  p.  84a,  Gas.  Cyanogen,  4.5  volumes ; sulph.  Inalro- 
gen,  3.66;  chlorine,  2.00;  carb.  acid,  1.06;  nitrous  oxide,  0.76;  olitiant  ga.s, 
0.153;  phosp.  hyd.,  0.05  ; nitric  ox.,  0.037  ; oxygen,  0.037  ; nitrogen,  0.023  ; car- 
bonic oxide  and  hydrogen,  only  0.02. 
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greatly  condensed^'igas  [under  a pressure  of  many  atmos- 
pheres.* 

Dr.  Cliance  has  published  the  following  calculation  for 
getting  some  idea  of  the  possible  quantity  of  gas  held  in  a 
given  area  of  rock  : 

Pressure^  say  750  lbs.  per  inch  (50  atmospheres.) 

Thickness  of  porous  part  of  rock,  say  30'. 

Porosity,  say  {-  of  the  rock  = 5'  of  thickness. 

Area,  say  1 square  mile,  = 27,878,400  square  feet. 

This  multiplied  by  5' gives  the  space  occupied  by  the  gas, 
= 139,302,000  cub.  ft. ; and  this  multiplied  by  50  (volumes 
of  gas  condensed  into  one)  gives  total  amount  of  gas  in  bed 
rock,  say  7,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  square  mile.  One  well 
blowing  ten  million  per  day  would  exhaust  a mile  in  two 
years  ; and  twelve  wells  would  do  it  in  two  months. 

Evidently  the  premises  of  the  calculation  above  adopted 
do  not  correspond  with  the  tacts.  Therefore,  either  the  un- 
derground pressures  are  very  much  higher  than  gauges  at 
the  well-mouths  show,  or  the  thickness  of  porous  rock  is 
much  greater  than  30'.  The  whole  rock  (known  to  be  some- 
times 100'  thick)  may  be  iiorous  to  gas. 

Suppose  the  average  porosity  of  100'  sandrock  to  be 

*Dr.  Chance,  in  denying  the  possibility  of  gas  in  liquid  form,  uses  the 
convenient  formula:  Rock  weighs  144  lbs.  per  cubic  foot:  i.  e.,  1 lb.  per  inch 
per  foot  of  height,  or  1500  lbs.  ( 100  atmospheres)  per  1500' of  strata.  He  argues 
rightly  that,  under  750'  of  strata,  the  gas  pressure  cannot  be  greater  than  750 
ll)s.  to  the  square  inch,  and  concludes  that  no  great  blowing  wells  need  be 
looked  for  except  in  districts  where  thewells  are  deep.  Heargues  thatthegas 
cannot  exist  in  liquid  form  because  it  consists  mainly  of  marsh  gas.  60  percent, 
to  80  per  cent.,  hydrogen,  5 per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.,  and  nitrogen 
1 per  cent,  to  12  'per  cent. , none  of  which  can  be  liquefied  under  the 
conditions.  Marsh  gas,  the  most  easily  liquefied  of  the  three,  can  only 
be  liquefied  under  a pressure  of  50  atmospheres  by  reducing  the  tem- 
perature to  99.5°  below  zero  centigrade  ( — 148°  F.  ) or  under  a pres- 
sure of  180  atmospheres  at  — 11°  C. ; i.  e.,  20°  P.  below  freezing.  But  180  at- 
mospheres means  2700'  beneath  the  surface,  where  we  have  a right  to  expect 
a normal  temperature  of  100°  to  110°  F.  ( See  Sadtler’s analyses  in  Report  B; 
Dewar’s  experiments  in  liquefaction,  Lond.  Ed.  and  D.  Phil.  Mag.,  1884;  Ros- 
coe  & Schorlemmer’s  Organic  Chemistry,  III,  i,  1882,  quoting  Caillaitet.) 
Of  the  other  elements,  cetAawe  and  pro2)ane  (which  make  only  1 per  cent  to 
6 percent,)  cethane  liquefies  under  45  atmospheres  at  35°  O.  (95°  P. ,)  and 
propane  under  a moderate  pressure  at  normal  temperature.  Both  of  them, 
and  small  percentages  of  olifiant  gas  also,  jirobably  exist  as  liquids  in  the 
rock. 
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and  the  gas  condensed  to  Yhr  of  its  volume  at  the  surface. 

Then,  x 100  x 27,878,400' = 55,756,800,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  in  a square  mile.  Multiply  by  2 square  miles  for  the 
Murraysville  gas-belt,  and  we  get,  say  110,000,000,000'; 
enough  to  supply  a 10-million-per-day  well  thirty  years, 
or  thirty  wells  of  that  size  one  year. 

But  this  calculation  is  based  upon  data  which  are  ideally 
high.  An  average  of  | porosity  for  100'  of  sandrock  is  cer- 
tainly extravagant  ; yV  would  be  nearer  true.  Moreover, 
100  atmospheres  is  the  extreme  pressure  at  1400'  depth,  and 
no  calculation  can  be  based  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Murraysville  area  ina]i  extend  (as  gas  area)  much  be- 
yond a belt  4 miles  long  bj^  half  a mile  wide.  But,  taking 
the  result  as  it  stands,  the  yield  of  each  of  the  thirtj^  wells 
would  steadily  decline  from  10,000,000'  at  the  beginning  to 
0'  at  the  close  of  the  year,  their  efficiency  at  Pittsburgh 
ceasing  much  earlier. 

The  greater  force  of  the  Murraysville  wells  over  those 
in  Washington  and  Butler  county  may  perhaps  be  explained 
by  the  greater  thickness  of  porous  rock,  confined  to  a smaller 
area,  the  gas  therefore  reaching  the  wells  with  less  retarda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Chance’s  calculation  of  a grand  total  is  based  upon  a 
supposed  proportion  of  productive  to  non-productive  oil 
territory  in  the  Butler-Clarion-Venango  region  of  150;  1500 
sq.  miles,  and  an  application  of  this  yV  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh gas  region,  thus  : 2830  sq.  m.  around  Pittsburgh, 
(within  a radius  of  30  miles)=  10  = 283  sq.  miles  of  possi- 
ble gas-rocJc  area.  This  x 7,000,000,000'  gas  = 1,981,000,- 
000,000  per  square  mile,  capable  of  feeding  543  ten-million- 
foot  wells  one  year,  or  54  such  wells  ten  years. 

Another  equally  fanciful  calculation  might  be  based  on  a 
ring  belt  one  mile  wide,  thirty  miles  around  Pittsburgh. 
This  would  give,  say  100  square  miles,  700,000,000,000'  gas, 
and  192  ten-million-foot  wells,  lasting  one  year. 

Such  calculations  are  not  of  any  value  in  the  absence  of 
underground  data,  except  as  warnings  to  theorizers,  and 
to  the  community  of  business  men  thirsting  for  genuine  in- 
formation. 
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No  snch  ring  belt  exists  around  Pittsburgh  ; of  that  we 
may  be  quite  sure.  The  gas  areas  are  evidently  small ; 
scattered  iiTegulariy  ; hemmed  in  by  water-areas  and  oil- 
areas,  and  not  absolutely  stationary,  but  shifting  their  po- 
sitions slowly.  This  shifting  will  become  comparatively 
rapid  as  the  stock  of  gas  gets  drawn  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  working  wells;  and  ivhat  was  at  first  a gas-field  be- 
comes changed  to  an  oil-  or  water-field ; allowing  nnex- 
ploited  gas-fields  to  move  forward  towards  the  areas  of  arti- 
ficially lowered  pressure  ; but  only  along  the  loose  sand 
streaks  in  each  formation. 

Such  calculations  as  the  above,  however  imperfectly  suc- 
cessful, will  be  repeated  in  improved  forms  as  we  get  fresh 
facts ; the  principal  jioint  of  knowledge  being  a carefully 
recorded  rate  of  decline  in  the  gauge  pressure  at  each  well. 
I consider  it  certain  that  any  accurate  knowledge  to  be  got 
respecting  the  condition  and  quantity  of  the  gas  under- 
ground will  be  got  by — and  almost  only  by — a systematic 
accnmnlation  of  recorded  well-pressures.  The  greatest 
pains  should  be  taken  to  get  this  particular  class  of  facts. 
To  this  end,  automatic  self-registering  vacnum-gauges 
should  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  every  gas  well,  at  reg- 
ular time  intervals,  and  records  of  their  readings  kept.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  do  this  ; but  the  effort  should  be 
made  at  least,  at  some  one  test  well  in  each  group,  in  each 
district.  Such  a gauge  could  be  made  strong  and  be  loaded 
heavily  enough  to  sink.  No  one  knows  yet  even  the  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  proportionate  gas-pressnre  at  the  bottom  of 
a 1500'  well  and  at  its  month.  The  difference  would  deter- 
mine the  friction  in  a tube  of  that  size. 

What  is  true  of  any  one  great  gas-horizon  must  be  true 
of  other  higher  or  lower  horizons,  viz ; that  all  calcula- 
tions made  at  present  fail  for  want  of  certain  data.  I 
think  however,  that  in  tlie  course  of  the  next  two  years 
the  visible  exhaustion  of  some  one  area  like  the  Murray s- 
ville  will  enable  careful  observers  to  reconstruct  their  equa- 
tions and  come  to  very  useful  conclusions  as  to  the  quanti- 
ties of  gas  at  their  disposal ; i.  e.,  the  probable  data  to  be 
assigned  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  whole  gas  region. 
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The  exhaustion  of  the  gas  stock  underground  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  amount  abstracted.  Dr.  Chance 
takes  for  his  calculation  the  consumption  of  coal. 

If  the  Pittsburgh  region  replaces  20,000  tons  of  coal  per 
day  with  an  equivalent  (20.000x30,000')  600.000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day,  or  219,000.000,000'  per  annum,  and 
wastes  none  extra  in  the  process,  it  is  eas}^  to  predict  total 
exhaustion  in  a very  few  years.  If  the  whole  sni^ply  came 
from  the  Murraysville  wells,  it  would  not  last  by  the  first 
calculation  given  above,  one  month  ; by  the  second  calcu- 
lation given  above,  six  months.  In  fact  however,  it  is  at 
present  drawn  from  four  gas  lields  around  Pittsburgh  ; and 
to  these  others  will  probably  be  added  ; but  I see  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  them  any  more  copious  than  the  Mnr- 
raysville  field  ; nor  that  so  vast  a drain  could  be  sustained 
by  them  all  combined  for  more  than  three  or  four  years. 

3.  lioch-gas  composition. 

Oil-well -gas  is  a compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or 
rather  a mixture  of  a good  many  such  compounds : 

1.  Marsh  gas,  C-j-H-,  “fire  damp,“  colorless,  odorless, 
not  condensable. 

2.  Aethan,  colorless,  almost  ordorless  ; slightly 

luminous  flame. 

3.  Propan,  C®-|-II®,  colorless;  condensable  to  a liquid 
form  at  1°  F. 

4.  Butan,  colorless;  liquid  below  32°  P.  (War- 

ren ; other  authorities  saj’  at  63°,  and  at  68°  to  86°. ) 

5.  Pentan,  of  at  least  three  varieties,  two  of 

which  have  been  found  in  onr  petroleum  ; one,  a colorless 
liquid  passing  into  gas  when  heated  to  99° -103°  F.,  and 
therefore  coming  nji  as  gas  from  wells  over  2500  feet  deep  ; 
the  other,  a colorless  liquid  passing  into  gas  at  86°  F.,  and 
therefore  coming  up  as  gas  from  wells  2000  feet  deep. 

The  remaining  compounds  in  petroleum  have  too  high  a 
boiling  point  to  jjresent  themselves  in  the  form  of  gas  at 
the  mouth  of  any  of  our  wells.  They  are  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling petroleum. 

6.  Hexan,  four  varieties,  two  of  which  had  been 
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obtained  from  Pennsylvania  oil  previous  to  1875*  : one,  a 
mobile  liquid,  becomino’  gas  at  144°;  the  other,  at  157°  F. 
These  heats  are  represented  by  depths  of  say  5000  feet 
more  or  less.  Bnt  at  the  well  month,  the  excessive  cold, 
due  to  expansion,  would  immediately  restore  these  gases  to 
their  liquid  state. 

7.  Heptan,  four  varieties,  two  at  least  recog- 

nized in  Pennsylvania  petroleum  by  Schorlemmer  ; one, 
boiling  at  194°;  the  other,  at  209°  P.,  representing  depths 
of  7000  and  8000  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

8.  Octan,  two  varieties,  both  found  in  our  pe- 

troleum ; one,  boiling  at  241°  to  246°,  the  other,  at  254°  to 
257°  P. 

9.  ISTonan,  C^-f-H^o,  boils  at  303°  F. 

10.  Decan,  boils  at  330°-j-P. 

11.  Undecan,  boils  at  356°-|-P. 

The  solid  iiaraffines  of  the  Ethylene,  or  Olefine  series, 
are  represented  in  Pennsylvania  petroleum  by  : 

Decylene,  boils  at  347°  P. 

Undecylene,  boils  at  383°  P. 

Bidecylene,  2_|_p[2  4^  boils  at  402°  F. 

The  Benzole  (aniline  djm)  series  Avith  a formula  C“-[“ 
the  naiihthaline  (color)  series,  tPe  an- 
thracene series,  do  not  seem  to  be  represented. 

Jf.  Rock-gas  fuel-value. 

One  pound  of ’coal  weighs  25  cub.  ft.  of  gas. 

One  pound  of^coal  has  a fuel- value jof  cub.  ft.  of  gas.f 

1000'  of  gas  = 1 bushel  (76  lbs.)  bit.  coal. 

In  1885,  300  miles  of  gas  mains  to  the  factories  and 
dAvellings  of  [and  around  Pittsburgh  furnished  heating 

*See  Dr.  Sadtier’s  appendix  to  Report  B,  p.  172,  from  which  these  facts  are 
quoted. 

fThis  was  the  revised  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  the  Engineers’  Soc.  W. 
Pa. , who  reported  that  a boiier  (which  did  not  quite  satisfy  them  as  giving 
the  most  economical  results)  which  evaporated  9 lbs.  water  by  1 lb.  coal,  evap- 
orated 20.31  lbs.  water  by  1 lb.  gas.  Allowing  23|  cubic  feet  to  1 lb.  of  gas,  we 
have:  (1)  11b.  gas  = 2.255  lbs.  coal ; and  (2)  11b.  coal  = 10.12  cub.  ft.  gas  for 
evaporating  water.  But,  for  the  above  reason,  say7j.  (See  description  of 
test  in  Scientific  American,  supplement  No. 520,  December  19,  1885.) 
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power  equal  to  2,000,000  bush,  of  coal  per  month=l,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum.* 

Before  the  end  of  1885  one  gas  company  in  Pittsburgh 
reported  336  miles  of  pipe  of  all  sizes,  displacing  the  use  of 
about  10,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  or  3,650,000  tons  per  an- 
num, the  consumi:)tion  growing  rapidly,  f 

Probably  6000  men  will  be  dispensed  with.:}: 

The  waste  at  the  wells  being  at  first  enormous,  there  was 
no  economy  at  the  works  ; but  of  late  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  economize  the  supply. 

The  gas  is  odorless,  because  free  from  sulphur,  etc. 

This  purity  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  its 
value  as  a fuel.  It  makes  better  iron,  steel,  and  glass  than 
can  be  made  with  coal  gas  or  coal.§ 

It  makes  steam  more  regularly,  because  there  is  no  open- 
ing or  shutting  of  doors,  and  no  blank  spaces  left  on  grate 
bars  for  the  entrance  of  cold  air.  When  proxierly  arranged, 
its  flow  regulates  the  steam  iwessure,  leaving  the  engine- 
man  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  steam  gauge. 

Boilers  last  longer,  and  fewer  exjolosions  result  from  un- 
equal ex]3ansion  and  contraction  when  cold  air  strikes  hot 
.plates.  II 

The  theoretical  value  of  gas  as  com^iared  with  coals  is 
stated  in  the  rex^ort  of  S.  A.  Ford,  chief  chemist  of  the  Ed- 
gar Thomson  steel  works,  ‘UlOftGd.^GOIi,  heat  units  in  1000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  weighing  38  lbs.  avoirdux^ois,  while  the 
same  weight  of  carbon  contains  139,398,896. 

♦Same,  page  33.  This  is  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  local  consumption 
of  coal  in  1884-5. 

fW.  P.  Shinn,  Feb.,  1886.  Mr.  Carnegie  stated  in  1885  that  the  iron  and 
steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh  needed  166,000  bushels  of  coal  per  day;  that  40,000 
had  been  replaced  by  gas.  Sixty  glass  works  needed  20,000  bushels,  mostly 
now  replaced  by  gas.  Outside  the  city  limits  the  replacement  had  been  about 
the  same. 

Jin  a steel  rail  mill,  instead  of  30 stokers  per  8 hours  (=90  per  day  to  han- 
dle 400  tons  of  coal)  only  one  man  per  8 hours  is  now  needed  to  watch  the 
water-gauges.  ( Carnegie. ) 

§This,  of  itself,  proves  that  it  does  not  originate  in  coal  measures.  But,  if 
it  be  the  decomposition  of  any  kind  of  animal  or  vegetable  tissue  it  is  hard  to 
explain  the  lack  of  odor. 

II  A.  Carnegie. 
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Therefore,  1000^  gas  = 57.25  lbs.  carbon,  or 
Coke,  (at  90  jier  cent  carbon)  62.97  lbs.,  or 
Bituminous  coal,  54.4  lbs.,  or 
Anthracite  coal,  58.4  lbs.* 

The  gas  thus  compared  with  coal  by  Mr.  Ford  was  a gas 
of  average  chemical  composition.  In  point  of  fact,  gas 
from  one  well  differs  from  gas  from  another  well ; and 
the  gas  from  one  and  the  same  well  varies  in  its  chemical 
composition  continually,  f 

Gas  from  the  same  well  was  found  to  vary  in  Nitrogen 
from  23  per  cent  to  0 per  cent ; in  Carbonic  Acid  from  2 
per  cent  to  0 jier  cent ; in  Oxygen  from  4 per  cent  to  0.4 
per  cent,  and  the  component  gases  varied  likewise.:}; 

Six  samples  taken  from  one  well  on  the  18th,  25th,  28th, 

*Mr.  Ford  premises  that  these  calculations  are  purely  theoretical,  giving  a 
maximum  heat  which  will  probably  never  be  fully  realized  by  the  best  ar- 
rangements. In  conclusion  he  says  that  in  these  calculations  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  &c.,  the  only  object  being  to  compare 
the  fuels  in  respect  to  their  heat  units. 

fit  follows  in  the  c^se  of  wells  in  the  same  gas  basin  and  gas  rock,  that  if  the 
wells  differ  each  well  must  vary.  Arrange  four  wells  in  a square,  N.,  E.,  S., 
and  W.,  around  a fifth  well  in  the  center  of  the  square;  then  the  gas  of  the 
center  well  will  come  from  N.,  B.,  S. , and  W. , at  varying'rates  of  speed,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  rock.  It  will  therefore  deliver  a varying  mix- 
ture of  N.,  E.,  S. , and  W.  gases.  Place  three  other  wells  E. , N.,  and  W.  of 
the  first  N.  well ; then  the  first  N.  well  will  behave  in  like  manner ; and  so  on 
throughout  a group.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a state  of  things  in  the 
gas  rock?  Has  it  once  been  charged  with  a homogeneous  gas,  and  has  the  gas 
been  subsequently  differentiated  ? Has  it  always  been  charged  with  one  kind 
of  gas  here,  another  there;  and  are  these  various  kinds  of  gas  now  mingling 
for  the  first  time?  If  each  kind  has  always  been  localized  does  not  that  fact(if 
a fact)  settle  the  question  of  the  original  production  of  the  gas  in  the  rock  it- 
self ? Can  ascension  from  below  of  any  but  homogeneous  gas  into  the  sand- 
rock  be  conceived?  or  even  if  variable  gas  came  to  the  sandrock  from  below, 
must  they  not  have  mingled  to  have  produced  a homogeneous  charge  in  the 
rock?  Other  questions  can  be  asked.  'She  f&ot  of  variable  composition  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  pivot  of  the  discussion  on  the  origin  of  gas.  It  seems,  more- 
over, to  bear  with  great  weight  on  reasoning  about  porosity,  pressure,  veloc- 
ity, and  quantity. 

J Wei  s deposit  interesting  minerals.  In  one  case  the  pipe  was  nearly  choked 
with  soft  grayish-white  chloride  of  calcium.  In  another  case  the  first  rush  of 
gas  threw  out  crystals  of  carbonate  of  aynmonia,  and  when  this  first  issuing 
gas  was  tested,  Mr.  Ford  found  a “considerable  amount  of  that  alkali.  ” In 
about  2 months  the  gas  of  this  well  began  first  to  show  chloride  of  calcium. 
Both  these  deposits  are  directly  referable  to  the  presence  of  salt  water  some- 
where in  the  rock  behind  the  gas. 
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and  29th  Oct.,  24th  Nov.,  and  the  4th  Dec.,  1884,  gave  the 
following  analyses 


(a.) 

(6.) 

(c.) 

(rf.) 

(e.) 

(A) 

Marsh  gas, 

. . 57.85 

75. 16 

72.18 

65.25 

60. 70 

49. 58 

Hydrogen, 

. . 9. 64 

14.45 

20. 02 

26.16 

29.03 

35.92 

Ethylic  hydride,  . . 

. . 5. 20 

4.80 

3.60 

5.50 

7.92 

12. 30 

Olefiant  gas,  .... 

. . 0. 80 

0.60 

0.70 

0. 80 

0. 98 

0.60 

Oxygen, 

. . 2. 10 

1.20 

1.10 

0.80 

0. 78 

0. 80 

Carbonic  oxide,  . . . 

. . 1.00 

0. 30 

1.00 

0.80 

0.58 

0.  40 

Carbonic  acid,  . . . 

. . 0. 00 

0. 30 

0. 80 

0. 60 

0.00 

0. 40 

Nitrogen, 

. . 23.41 

2.89 

0. 00 

0. 00 

0. 00 

0. 00 

The  heat-units  of  these  six  samples  of  gas  vary  accord- 
ingly ; thus : 


(a.)  Gas  collected  October  18,  1884 592,380 

(6.)  Gas  collected  October  25,  1884, 745,591 

(c.)  Gas  collected  October  28,  1884, 728,746 

(d.)  Gas  collected  October  29,  1884, 698,852 

(e.)  Gas  collected  November  24, 1884, 627,170 

(/.)  Gas  collected  December  4,  1884, 745,813 


And  this  variation  of  the  f uel  value  of  gas  may  explain 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  pressure  so  often  telegraphed 
from  the  works  to  the  central  office  in  Pittsburgh.  When 
the  heat  fails,  the  engineers,  puddlers,  and  glass-makers 
blame  the  pipe-supply,  when  they  should  blame  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  gas.f 

An  average  of  the  six  analyses  and  heat-units  would  be 
as  follows : 


■^The  figures  in  the  above  table  are  copied  from  the  printed  figures  in  the 
Arntr.  Man.  Stipplement,  April,  '86,  and  may  contain  errors.  The  great  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  found  in  the  first  sample  (Oct.  18th)  is  very  remarkable,  and 
■shows  a large  mingling  of  air  with  the  gas. 

fThe  analyses  of  the  chemist  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  at  Johnstown, 
exhibit  similar  variations.  But  Dr.  Chance  has  suggested  a possible  serious 
source  of  error  in  our  calculations  of  fuel-value  based  upon  the  heat-units  of 
the  elements  of  rock-gas,  if  we  accept  without  challenge  analyses  like  those  of 
Dr.  Sadtler  and  Mr.  Ford,  which  show  what  is  supposed  to  be  free  hydrogen 
ranging  in  the  most  remarkable  and  incomprehensible  manner  from  a mini- 
mum of  say  10  per  cent,  to  a maximum  of  say  40  per  cent.  In  gas-analyses 
“free  hydrogen”  cannot  be  separately  obtained  and  its  volume  or  weight  di- 
rectly measured.  Its  percentage  is  a calculation,  and  may  be  a deception. 
There  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  hydrogen  exists  free  in  the  well-gas.  And 
it  is  a very  significant  fact  that  when  the  percentages  of  marsh  g;is,  hydrogen, 
and  ethylic  hydride  are  added  together  and  recalculated,  the  variability  of  the 
series  of  analyses,  in  respect  of  its  fuel  value,  disappears. 
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(X.) 

(2/.) 

(«.) 

Marsh  gas, . . . 

67.00 

48.0256 

627,358 

Hydrogen, 

22.00 

1.9712 

67,929 

Ethylic  hydride, 

5.00 

6.7200 

77,679 

Olefiant  gas, 

1.00 

1.2534 

14,910 

Oxygen, 

.80 

1.1468 

— 

Carbonic  oxide, 

.60 

0.7526 

1,808 

Carbonic  acid, 

.60 

1.2257 



Nitrogen,  

3.00 

3.7632 

— 

(3.761  cub.  feet)  = (1000  grains=) 

64.8585 

789,694 

in  which  {x)  sliows  percentages  in  100  liters  ; (y)  weights 
in  grammes;  (z)  heat-nnits.  Consequently,  1000  cubic  feet 
(=265,887  grains=38  lbs.)  contain  210,069,604  heat-nnits. 
Bnt  38  lbs.  carljon  contains  139,398,896  heat-nnits.  There- 
fore, 57i  lbs.  carbon=1000  c.  f.  gas.  In  like  manner  63 
lbs.  coke  (90  per  cent  carbon)=1000  c.  f.  gas.  Therefore, 
when  coke  is  wortli  82.50  per  net  ton  the  fuel-mtlue  of  gas 
is  8 cents  i^er  1000' . By  similar  reasoning  on  the  nse  of  the 
better  qualities  of  Pittsburgh  coal  (54-|  lb.=:1000'  gas), 
when  the  coal  is  at  $1.25  per  net  ton  the  fuel-mine  of  gas 
is  3^  cents  per  1000'. 

Coal-ga,s  {artificially  j^'^'oclucecl),  well  purified,  has  re- 
cently had  its  fuel  value  determined  at  580,000  heat-units 
per  1000  cubic  feet.  Hitherto  its  value  has  been  overstated,  f 

It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  tiie  artificial  coal  gas 
varies  in  fuel  value,  just  as  the  natural  gas  varies. j; 

* Ford’s  report  to  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  quoted  by  A.  Carnegie. 

f Aim4  Witz,  in  Ann.  de  Chem.  et  de  Physique.  (See  abstract  in  Eng.  and 
M.  .T.,  N.  York,  March  6,  1886,  p.  167.  ) He  cites  Accum’s  treatise  on  gas  light- 
ing, where  10,000  calorics  for  1 cub.  m.  gas  is  evidently  too  high.  F.  Fischer, 
by  a similar  method,  raised  from  32°  to  212°  F.  2.2  lbs.  water  with  0.974'  gas. 
Lefebvre  could  not  do  it  with  less  than  1.126'.  The  greatest  available  heat  in 
gas  furnaces  is  therefore  3600  cal.  per  cub.  meter.  No  heat-unit  calculation 
can  be  got  from  this  method.  Dugald  Clark  has  estimated  Manchester  gas  at 
5640  and  London  gas  at  5372  cal.  (=504,888  and  489,268  foot-pounds  per  cub. 
foot  gas. ) Witz,  by  Bertholot’s  explosion  method,  after  many  experiments 
under  varying  conditions  of  time,  heat,  and  pressure,  got  the  average  of  stand- 
ard French  gas  as  5200  cal.  per  cub.  m.  (=584,000  British  units  per  1000'.)  The 
generally  accepted  standard  of  6000  is  therefore  too  high. 

jGas  from  the  same  works  varied  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  from  4719 
to  5425  calorics ; and  comparing  coal-gas  from  different  gas-works,  the  range 
of  variation  was  found  to  differ  little  at  the  different  works.  This  shows  that 
the  variation  is  an  essential  element  in  the  manufacture  itself,  and  does  not 
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If  the  theoretical  value  of  1000'  gas  equals  that  of  54.4 
lb.  bituminous  coal,  (or  41,000'  gas=2240  lbs.  coal,)  it  will 
be  quite  safe  to  adopt  a practical  equivalence  of  30,000'  gas 
to  1 ton  coal. 


The  difference  in  two  volumetric  anal3"ses  of  Grapeville 
dry  gas,  made  by  Mr.  Morrell,  the  chemist  of  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company,  in  February,  1886,  is  veiy  striking : — 

Orapeville  gas. 


Feb.  6. 

Feb.  IS. 

Marsh  gas, 

35. 08 

14.93 

Ethyl-hydride, 

28. 87 

39.64 

Nitrogen, 

27.87 

18.69 

Hydrogen, . . , 

7.05 

24.56 

Olefiant  gas, 

0.17 

0.96 

Oxygen,  

0.16 

1.22 

Carbonic  acid, . 

0.58 

trace. 

Carbonic  oxide,  

0.22 

trace. 

Heat  units  in  100  litres, 

769,766 

832,604 

Comparing  with  this  the  gas  of  the  Siemen's  ]n‘oducer  at 
the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  the  difference  in  heat  value  is  im- 
portant : — 

Nitrogen,  56.00 

Hydrogen, 12.00 

Carbonic  acid, 4.00 

Carbonic  oxide, .....  28.00 

Heat  units  in  100  litres, 121,252 


An  analysis  of  the  Grapeville  gas,  from  a well  half  a mile 
north  of  Grapeville,  in  Westmoreland  count\’.  the  well  be- 
ing 1099'  to  top  of  sand,  and  1102'  deep,  gave  : — 


depend  upon  the  management  of  the  works.  The  purifying  process  destroys 
5 per  cent  of  the  fuel  value  of  coal  gas.  The  produce  of  the  last  hour  of  dis- 
tillation has  a lower  (not  higher)  value  than  the  first  hour.  The  value  is  in- 
creased 77  per  cent  by  carburation  with  gasoline;  the  gasoline  employed 
becomes  rapidly  less  volatile,  and,  when  reduced  to  one  fourth  its  volume  > 
has  an  enriching  power  of  only  34  per  cent.  1 gas  -i-  6 air  produces  complete 
combustion,  leaving  no  trace  of  carb.  oxide;  but  excessive  dilution  causes 
manifestly  imperfect  combustion.  F.  W.  Hartley’s  experiments  with  15-candle 
coal-gas  gave  622,000  h.  u.  per  1000.'  (See  Trans.  Gas  Inst.,  1884.) 
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Marsh  gas,  CH4,  . . . 
Ethyl-hydride,  CjHg, 

Nitrogen, 

Hydrogen, 

Olefiant  gas,  CjH^,  . 
Oxygen,  . . . . 

Carbonic  acid,  ... 
Carbonic  oxide,  . . . 


Percentage 
hy  volume, 

. . 35. 08 

, . 28. 87 

. . 27. 87 

. . 7.05 

0. 17 
0. 16 
0. 58 

. . 0.22 


Heat  units 
{100  litres.) 
297,549 
447,171 
000. 000 
21,866 
2,520 
0.000 
0. 000 
660 


100.00  769,766 


It  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  the  current  prices  of 
rock-gas  charged  to  consumers  at  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Company,  which  maybe  taken  as  the  ruling  prices, 
in  April,  1886,  as  reported  in  the  trade  columns  of  Eng.  & 
Min.  Jour.,  N.  Y. : — • 


Iron  and  steel : 

Puddling,  gross  ton, 11.00 

Heating  (each  heat),  gross  ton, ^0.40  to  .60 

Boilers,  per  month, 50.00  to  100.00 

Total  cost  gas  per  ton  iron,  single  heated,  gross 

ton 1.80  to  2.10 

Sheet  iron  or  steel,  gross  ton, 2.25  to  2.60 

Hoop  iron  or  steel,  gross  ton, 2.25  to  2.60 

Open  hearth  melting,  gross  ton, .70 

Crucible  steel  melting,  gross  ton, .50 

Hammer  furnaces,  per  day, 1.00  to  1.60 

Glass : 

Flint,  each  10-pot  furnace,  per  month,  . . . . 160.00 

Flint,  each  large  glory-hole,  per  month,  . . . 30.00 

Flint,  each  small  glory -hole,  per  month,  , . 15. 00  to  20. 00 

Flint,  each  lear,  per  month, 25. 00 

Flint,  each  steam-boiler,  per  month,  ...  35. 00  to  50.00 

Average  cost  gas,  about  ^28  a pot  per  month. 


Window  glass — Averagef33.33apot  per  month, 
blowing  furnaces,  flattening  ovens,  sand  fur- 
naces and  boilers  included. 

Green  bottle  glass,  same  as  window  glass. 
Boilers  in  general  works  range  from  $20  to  $150 


a month. 

Oil  stills,  per  month, 35. 00  to  100.00 

Brick  kilns  and  drying  floors,  per  M.,  ...  1.00 

Fire-brick,  per  M., 1.00  to  1.40 


Domestic  use — This  is  based  on  number  of  square  feet  heated,  the 
basis  being  $10  a year  for  15  square  feet.  The  charge  for  heating 
stoves  is  $2.50  per  month,  for  open  grates,  $2.00. 
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The  Philadelphia  Company  supplied  the  following  in 


in  March : 

Boilers, 967 

Heating  furnaces,  large, 587 

Heating  furnaces,  small, 223 

Puddling  furnaces, 505 

Crucible  furnaces, 21 

Open-hearth  furnace,  (with  running  attachments,) 13 

Hammer, 58 

Nut,  bolt,  and  chain, 60 

Glass-melting  pots, 623 

Glory-holes,  lears,  ovens,  &c.,  378 

Oil  stills,  31 

Brick-kilns,  18 

Drying-floors,  23 

Dwelling  houses,  over 4,500 


The  incrustation  of  a gas  well  was  found  to  be  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  containing  only  traces  of  magne- 
sia and  potash  (sulphates  being  absent),  practically  entirely 
soluble  in  water. 

. Another  incrustation  from  the  casing  of  a well  was,  on 
the  contrary,  essentially  silicate  of  alumina: — Sil.,  50.70; 
Ah,  41.10;  Water,  3.95;  with  traces  of  Iron,  Manganese, 
and  organic  matter. 


Shall  I bore  for  gas  at  my  works  ? is  a question  so  often 
asked  and  so  seldom  answered  with  intelligence,  that  a 
short  statement  of  the  princi|)les  involved  in  a correct  an- 
swer to  it  will  probably  be  of  use  to  more  than  one  reader 
of  this  report. 

First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  gas  stored  up  in  the  oldest 
rocTcs.  This  at  once  settles  the  question  in  the  negative  for 
the  whole  south-eastern  third  of  the  State.  To  bore  for  gas 
in  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester, 
Lancaster,  York,  or  Adams  counties  would  be  simply  ab- 
surd. 

Secondly,  there  can  be  no  gas  left  wniiQvgcoww^  where  the 
old  rocJcs  have  heen  turned  up  on  edge  and  overturned., 
fractured  and,  recemented,  faulted,  and  disturbed  in  a 
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thousand  loays.  If  there  ever  was  it  has  long  since 
found  innumerable  ways  of  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 
This  settles  the  question  in  the  negative  for  all  the  counties 
of  the  great  valley:  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  Leba- 
non, Dauphin,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin,  as  any  one  can 
see  by  looking  at  the  present  condition  of  their  limestone, 
slate  and  sandstone  formations. 

Thirdly,  there  is  not  the  least  chance  that  any  gas  is  left 
underground  in  the  greatly  folded,  faulted^,  crushed,  and 
hardened  formations  of  the  middle  hell  of  the  Stcde ; Car- 
bon, Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Union,  Snyder,  Lycoming,  Perry,  Juni- 
ata, Mifflin,  Centre,  Clinton,  Huntingdon,  Blair,  Bedford, 
and  Fulton  counties.  Where  the  oil-  and  gas-rocks  rise  to 
the  surface  in  these  counties,  as  they  do  in  a thousand 
places,  they  show  that  all  their  oil  and  gas  has  escaped 
long  ago. 

Fourthly,  where  the  rock  formations  lie  pretty  flat  and 
have  remained  nearly  undisturhed.  over  extensive  areas, — 
as  in  Wayne  and  Susquehanna,  parts  of  Pike  and  Lacka- 
wanna, Wyoming,  Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter,  and  all  the 
counties  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain,  ^ — there  is  always 
a chance  of  finding  gas  (if  not  oil)  at  some  deiith  beneath 
the  surface  determined  by  the  particular  formation  which 
appears  at  the  surface  ; but  as  yet  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  quantities  of  rock-gas  in  any 
of  these  counties  east  of  Potter. 

Fifthly,  wherever  the  bituminous  coal-beds  have  been 
changed  into  anthracite  or  semi-bituminous  coal,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  sujipose  that  the  same  agency  which  produced 
the  change,  whatever  it  Avas,  must  have  acted  uiion  the 
whole  column  of  formations  including  any  possible  gas- 
rock  at  any  dejith. 

Sixthly,  wherever  rock-oil  has  been  found,  there  and  in 
the  surrounding  region  rock-gas  is  sure  to  exist. 


Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Geodetic  Triangulation  of 

Pennsylvania.  * 


By  Mansfield  MERRiMAN,^c<M(^^s«isia7t<  J7.<S’.  Coast  and  (Jeodetic  Survey. 


It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  an  account  of  the 
triangulation  executed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past 
eleven  years  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey. The  subject  will  be  divided  into  four  parts.  First,  a 
statement  concerning  the  nature  of  the  triangulation  and 
the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it ; second,  a brief  account  of 
the  methods  employed  ; third,  a record  of  the  yearly  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  and  fourth,  a statement  of  the  principal 
geographical  positions  thus  far  determined. 

1.  The  Nature  of  a Geodetic  Triangidation. 

The  operation  of  triangulating  consists  in  determining, 
by  means  of  triangles,  the  positions  of  points  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  so  that  they  may  be  laid  down  on  paper 
in  their  proper  relative  locations  and  serve  as  a basis  for 
the  construction  of  an  accurate  map.  If  the  area  embraced 
in  the  work  be  large,  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  means  of  the  science  of  geodesy, 
and  hence  the  triangnlation  is  called  geodetic. 

When  a land  surveyor  determines  the  area  of  a field  by 
the  old  method  of  compass  and  chain,  he  measures  the 
length  and  the  magnetic  bearing  of  each  of  its  sides.  From 
these  measurements  the  coordinates  of  each  corner  of  the 
field  with  respect  to  an  assumed  origin  and  axes  are  easily 
computed.  One  of  these  coordinates  is  the  distance  of  the 
point  east  or  west  from  the  assumed  meridian  ; another  is 
the  distance  of  the  point  north  or  south  of  the  corner  taken 
as  the  origin.  These  two  coordinates — sometimes  called 
longitude  and  latitude — locate  the  position  of  the  point  and 
enable  it  to  be  plotted  in  its  proper  place  relative  to  the 

* Written  for  this  report  by  authority  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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Others.  In  geodetic  work  points  are  located  in  a similar 
manner  by  means  of  their  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The 
word  latitude,  however,  is  used  in  its  geographical  sense 
as  meaning  the  distance  from  the  equator  expressed  in  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds  of  arc,  and  the  word  longitude 
denotes  the  distance,  similarly  expressed,  from  an  assumed 
meridian.  The  meridian  used  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  is  that  of  Greenwich.  Of  course  all  points  in  this 
country  are  in  north  latitude  and  in  west  longitude. 

The  question  of  constructing  an  accurate  map  of  a given 
area  may  be  said  to  reduce  to  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  a sufficient  number  of  iioints.  For 
instance,  if  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  street  corner 
in  a town  were  known  with  precision,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  a map  showing  the  streets  by  simply  plotting  each 
corner  by  means  of  those  coordinates,  and  then  drawing 
the  proper  lines  to  connect  the  points.  As,  however,  there 
is  no  cheap  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  in  such  a case,  other  methods  must 
be  used  for  locating  the  points  so  that  they  fall  upon  the 
map  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  triangulation  of  Pennsylvania 
to  determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  of  its  sta- 
tions. A triangulation,  in  fact,  may  be  defined  as  a cheap 
method  of  determining  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
points.  Incidental  to  this,  and  yet  important  for  the  ]3ros- 
ecution  of  surveys,  is  the  determination  of  the  lengths  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangles  and  of  the  angles  which  those 
sides  make  with  the  true  meridian. 

If  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a point  be  determined 
by  means  of  astronomical  observations  and  computations, 
its  position  upon  the  earth’s  spheroid  is  known.  Now,  if 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  another  point  in  that  neigh- 
borhood be  required,  the  cheapest  method  is  not  to  take  a 
second  set  of  astronomical  observations,  but  to  determine 
the  distance  between  the  two  points  and  the  angle  which 
the  line  makes  with  the  meridian,  and  then  to  compute  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  longitude.  For  example,  in  Fig.  1 
let  A be  a point  whose  geographical  position  has  been  astro- 
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tronomically  determined,  and  let  B be 
a second  point  to  the  south-westward,  /■ 
whose  position  is  required.  Let  A M be 
a meridian  drawn  through  A.  Now,  if 
the  distance  A B and  the  angle  B A M be^ 
measured,  the  distances  A M and  B M 
may  be  computed  by  plane  trigonometry 
if  the  line  A B is  short,  or  by  the  rules 
of  geodesy  if  the  length  of  A B is  suffi- 
cient to  require  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
to  be  considered.  These  distances  A M 
and  B M are  then  converted  into  seconds 
of  arc.  and  the  latitude  of  B is  equal  to  that  of  A minus  the 
number  of  seconds  in  A M,  while  the  longitude  of  B is  equal 
to  that  of  A plus  the  number  of  seconds  in  B M. 

If  the  line  A B be  long,  it  will  seldom  be  possible  to  find 
its  length  by  direct  chaining,  but  one  or  more  triangles  will 
be  necessary.  The  simplest  case  is  that  when  a third  point 
C can  be  found,  which  is  intervisible  with  A and  B,  and  so 
located  that  the  distance  A C can  be  directly  measured  by 
a chain,  or  by  rods,  or  by  a special  base  apparatus,  as  the 
precision  of  the  work  may  demand.  Then  by  measuring 
also  the  two  angles  BAG  and  B C A,  we  have  the  complete 

data  for  computing,  by  the 
rules  of  trigonometry,  the  re- 
quired distance  A B.  More 
® usually, however,  the  base  line 
to  be  directly  measured  is  sit- 
uated at  some  distance  from 
the  iioint  A,  as  shown  at  G H 
in  Fig.  2. 

Here  the  side  H F is  com- 
puted from  the  measured  base 
G H and  the  angles  F H G and 
H G F.  Then  from  the  known 
length  of  H F,  and  the  angles 
of  the  triangle  H H F,  the  side 
I)  F is  found,  and  thus  the 
computation  is  carried  on 
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until  the  required  distance  A B is  found.  By  extending 
the  computations  a step  further  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  each  of  the  stations  C,  D,  F,  G, 
and  H may  be  also  found  ; for,  since  the  angle  C A M is 
known,  C may  be  located  in  the  same  manner  as  B,  and 
from  C the  point  F is  located,  and  so  on  in  order. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  explanation,  that  a geo- 
detic triangulation  includes  live  distinct  kinds  of  field  oper- 
ations ; first,  the  astronomical  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude of  a station  ; second,  the  astronomical  determination 
of  the  longitude  of  a station  ; third,  the  astronomical  de- 
termination of  the  azimuth  (or  angle  made  with  the  true 
meridian)  of  one  of  the  sides  ; fourth,  the  measurement 
of  a base,  and  fifth,  flie  measurement  of  horizontal  angles. 
Practically,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  field  work 
of  a triangulation  consists  in  the  observation  of  angles, 
since  it  is  found  that  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  points 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  an  astronomical 
station  can  be  computed  through  the  triangles  with  the 
necessary  precision  and  with  a less  exjiense  than  by  other 
methods. 

Suppose  now  that  a triangulation,  like  the  one  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  has  been  completed.  What  use  can  be  made  of  it? 
The  two  coordinates — latitude  and  longitude — are  known 
for  each  of  the  stations.  At  each  station  the  azimuths  (or 
true  bearings)  of  all  the  lines  radiating  from  that  station 
are  known.  The  lengths  of  all  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
are  known.  How  can  tliese  be  used  to  construct  an  accur- 
ate map  of  the  country  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  triangula- 
tion furnishes  the  exact  geographical  positions  of  a num- 
ber of  points,  so  that  these  may  be  plotted  in  their  proper 
places  with  respect  to  a system  of  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude.  Starting  at  one  of  the  stations — 
for  instance  at  C — a surveyor  may  at  once  determine  the 
true  meridian,  since  the  true  bearings  of  each  of  the  lines 
C A,  CD,  etc.,  are  known.  Then  he  may  make  a local  survey 
of  the  country  around  C,  locating  the  roads,  streams,  houses, 
State  lines,  county  lines,  etc.,  with  reference  to  that  true 
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meridian.  Next,  going  to  the  station  F,  a similar  survey 
may  be  made  for  tliat  vicinity.  These  topographical  sur- 
veys may  now  be  plotted  on  the  map,  and  each  will  be  in 
its  proper  position  with  reference  to  the  other.  If  the  sur- 
vey made  from  F be  extended  to  meet  that  made  from  C, 
there  is  afforded  a check  u])on  the  accuracy  of  the  local 
surveys.  Hence  the  inaccuracies  of  the  topographical 
work  cannot  spread  and  increase,  for  a constant  system  of 
independent  checks  is  obtained.  Avherever  a connection  can 
be  made  with  the  triangulation.  The  triangulation  forms 
a net- work,  or  rather  a frame-work,  upon  which  everything 
else  in  the  map  is  hung.  This  large  frame-work  is  con- 
structed with  care  and  accuracy,  and  all  surveys  connected 
with  it  are  properly  connected  with  each  other  through  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  maintained  that  the  cost  of  an 
extended  topographical  survey  is  a minimum  when  based 
upon  a geodetic  triangulation.  Each  side  of  the  triangula- 
tion furnishes  a base  line,  whose  length  and  azimuth  are 
known.  The  great  value  of  an  accurately  determined  base 
line  for  the  prosecution  of  topographical  work  will  be  evi- 
dent to  eveiy  surveyor.  From  it  other  points  may  be  lo- 
cated and  other  lines  of  reference  obtained.  The  true 
bearing,  or  azimuth,  of  every  line  of  the  survey  is  at  once 
determined  without  the  expense  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions. By  the  help  of  the  three  point  problem,  stations 
for  the  use  of  plane  table  or  stadia  (telemeter)  parties  may 
be  quickly  located.  The  constant  system  of  checks  renders 
the  accumulation  of  large  errors  impossible,  and  hence  less 
revision  of  the  field  work  is  required.  Thus  the  effect  of  a 
triangulation  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  topographical  surveys 
and  maps. 

Another  use  of  the  triangulation  that  will  be  ultimately 
made  is  that  of  furnishing  reference  points  for  the  precise 
description  of  the  boundary  lines  of  land  properties.  No 
system  for  this  purpose  has  yet  been  adopted  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  as  a consequence  the  majority  of  land  records 
are  so  defective  that  the  retracing  of  old  lines  from  the 
recorded  descriptions  is  often  impossible,  and  almost  always 
attended  with  trouble  and  expense.  Ultimately,  when  the 
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secondary  and  tertiary  triangulations  become  extended,  so 
that  one  or  more  stations  are  located  in  every  township, 
the  monuments  wliich  mark  these  stations  will  enable  a 
system  to  be  formulated  whereby  the  boundaries  of  every 
farm  may  be  accurately  described.  Or,  in  other  words, 
from  these  monuments  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each 
corner  of  tbe  farm  may  be  computed  and  recorded ; to  re- 
cover a lost  corner  it  will  then  only  be  necessary  to  run  the 
proper  lines  from  the  nearest  monument,  or  nearest  known 
corner,  so  as  to  determine  the  point  whose  geographical 
position  is  given. 

The  Methods  of  Geodetic  Triangulation. 

Two  classes  of  triangnlation  are  usually  recognized  in 
geodetic  work  ; the  primary  series,  which  connects  directly 
with  the  bases  and  which  employs  the  longest  possible 
lines';  and  the  secondary  series,  which  determines  points 
within  the  larger  triangles.  To  this  is  often  added  a terti- 
ary series  which  locates  stations  for  the  special  use  of  plane 
table  and  stadia  (telemeter)  parties.  On  the  IT.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  it  is  required  that  iu  the  primary 
series  the  probable  error  of  a determined  angle  should  not 
exceed  0".3,  and  that  the  limit  of  error  in  closing  a triangle 
should  not  exceed  W',  while  for  the  secondary  series  the 
corresponding  values  are  O".!  and  6"  respectively. 

The  first  field  operation  is  that  of  reconnaissance,  which 
decides  upon  the  locality  of  each  of  the  stations.  These 
are  to  be  so  selected  as  to  secure  the  best  system  of  triangles, 
quadrilaterals,  or  hexagons,  to  cover  the  given  area  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  prescribed  conditions  of  accuracy  and  minimum 
cost,  both  in  the  execution  of  the  triangnlation  and  in  the 
subsequent  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  For  the  stations 
of  the  primary  series  usually  the  highest  elevations  are 
selected,  and  accordingly  the  longest  possible  lines  obtained 
consistent  with  the  formation  of  well  proportioned  figures. 
The  intervisibility  of  adjacent  stations  must  of  course  be 
insured,  and  if  possible  approximate  values  of  the  princi- 
pal angles  be  determined.  For  a full  account  of  the  condi- 
tions required  to  be  observed  in  reconnaissance  work,  see 
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Report  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1882,  jip. 
151—155. 

The  measurement  of  a base  line  is  an  operation  which  re- 
quires the  most  precise  apiiaratus  and  careful  field  work  in 
order  that  its  length  may  be  accurately  determined.  As  a 
primary  base  line  is  onl}^  5 or  10  miles  in  length,  while  the 
sides  of  the  primary  triangles  usually  exceed  20,  and  are 
sometimes  more  than  50  miles  long,  it  is  evident  that  any 
error  in  the  measurement  of  the  base  will  be  multiplied  in 
the  longer  lines,  and  accordingly  the  greatest  precision  in 
the  linear  measurement  is  demanded.  The  probable  error, 
or  uncertainty,  in  the  length  of  the  measured  bases  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  is  about 
the  length,  although  the  lower  value  of  about  g „ „ q was  at- 

tained in  the  cases  of  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Epping 
base.  The  former  of  these  fractions  is  equivalent  to  an  un- 
certainty of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  a statute  mile,  and  the 
latter  to  one  eighth  of  an  inch  per  mile.  Concerning  base 
line  measurements,  the  following  articles  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  among  others  referred 
to  : Report  of  1854,  jip.  103-108  ; Report  of  1864,  pp.  120- 
144 ; Report  of  1873,  pp.  123-136  ; Report  of  1880,  pp. 
341-344  ; Report  of  1882,  pp.  107-149  ; Report  of  1883,  pp. 
273-288. 

The  determination  of  the  astronomical  latitude  of  a sta- 
tion is  generally  effected  by  measuring  with  a zenith  tele- 
scope the  differences  of  the  zenith  distances  of  several  pairs 
of  stars.  The  longitude  of  a station  is  found  by  comparing 
by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph  the  local  time  of  the  me- 
ridian of  the  station  with  that  of  some  astronomical  observ- 
atory whose  longitude  is  known.  The  azimuth  of  one  of 
the  lines  of  the  triangulation,  or  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  true  meridian  at  one  of  the  stations,  is  determined 
by  observations  on  circumpolar  stars.  For  a full  account  of 
the  methods  of  determining  latitude,  longitude,  and  azi- 
muth, reference  is  made  to  the  papers  in  the  Report  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1880,  jip.  201-286. 

The  field  work  of  the  triangulation  in  Pennsylvania  has 
thus  far  consisted  only  of  reconnaissance,  and  of  the 
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measurement  of  horizontal  angles,  the  latitudes,  longi- 
tudes, azimuths,  and  distances  being  determined  by  com- 
liutations  from  the  connection  with  the  main  triangulation 
of  the  coast,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  connected  with  the  base 
lines  and  astronomical  stations.  The  nearest  bases  are  the 
Fire  Island  base,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  and 
the  Kent  Island  base,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake 
bay  oiiposite  Annapolis.  The  nearest  station  where  azi- 
muth has  been  observed  is  Principio,  in  the  nortli-eastern 
part  of  Maryland,  and  the  nearest  latitude  and  longitude 
stations  are  also  in  that  State. 

The  measurement  of  horizontal  angles  hence  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  field  work  of  a triangulation. 
This,  although  theoretically  of  a simple  nature,  is  in  prac- 
tice attended  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  signals  and  the  necessity  of  securing  a high  de- 
gree of  precision  in  the  observations.  The  wooded  character 
of  the  summits  upon  which  the  stations  are  located  in  this 
State  has  rendered  it  usually  necessary  to  erect  towers  va- 
rying in  height  from  15  to  60  feet.  A single  tripod  is  first 
constructed  to  support  the  theodolite,  and  around  this  an 
independent  scaffold  is  built,  so  that  the  motions  of  the  ob- 
server may  not  be  communicated  to  the  instrument.  For 
signals  to  be  observed  upon  at  the  surrounding  stations, 
targets  and  heliotropes  have  been  employed,  the  former 
being  used  for  lines  less  than  about  20  miles  in  length,  and 
the  latter  for  longer  lines.  The  heliotrope  is  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  from  a 
small  mirror  so  as  to  strike  the  observer’s  station,  and 
which  are  seen  by  him  in  the  form  of  a small  bright  star  or 
sjiot  of  light ; for  long  lines  the  heliotroiie  signal  is  almost 
indispensable,  since  targets  can  only  be  seen  under  the  most 
favorable  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  instrument  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  hori- 
zontal angles  in  this  State  is  a Ganibey  rexieating  theodo- 
lite with  a limb  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  reading  by  two 
verniers  to  three  seconds.  The  angles  have  been  read  in 
sets  of  four  or  six  rexietitions  each,  the  average  total  num- 
ber of  single  measures  for  each  indeiiendent  angle  being 
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usually  from  90  to  120.  In  each  set  one  half  of  the  measures 
are  made  with  tlie  telescope  in  the  direct  position,  and 
the  other  half  with  it  in  the  revsrse  position,  in  order  to 
eliminate  any  error  in  the  level  of  its  horizontal  axis.  Both 
verniers  are  read  in  order  to  eliminate  any  error  of  eccen- 
tricity in  the  graduated  plate.  Usually,  also,  the  sets  are 
taken  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left, 
in  order  to  balance  any  errors  arising  from  the  use  of  tne 
clamps  or  from  a motion  of  the  tripod.  The  different  sets 
are  taken  upon  different  parts  of  the  circle  to  eliminate  any 
errors  in  the  graduation  of  the  limb.  Lastly,  the  observa- 
tions are  continued  over  several  days  in  order  that  the  sig- 
nals may  be  seen  under  different  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  four  sets  taken  at  Bake 
Oven  station  on  August  26, 1885: 


station 

observed. 

Time. 

No.  of 
Reps. 

Reading. 

Smith’s  Gap,  .... 

3:45 

OO  00' 

A 

00” 

B 

12'' 

Knob , 

4:02 

4 

34 

27 

54 

63 

Smith’s  Gap,  .... 

4:06 

4 

0 

00 

12 

21 

Smith’s  Gap,  .... 

4:33 

50 

29 

33 

48 

Knob,  

4:37 

4 

84 

57 

45 

57 

Smith’s  Gap, 

4:40 

4 

50 

29 

42 

57 

Angle. 

Mean 

06".0 

980  36' 

00 

58 

.5 

98 

36 

55 

.5 

16 

.5 

40 

.5 

98 

36 

62 

.6 

51 

.0 

98 

36 

60 

.4 

49 

.5 

The  mean  of  all  the  values  thus  determined  for  the  differ- 
ent sets  constitutes  the  observed  value  of  the  angle.  Usually 
the  observations  are  extended  to  include  otlier  angles  than 
the  simple  independent  ones,  and,  in  such  cases,  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  observed  values  is  made  by  the  method  of  least 
squares.  For  instance,  the  station  Bear’s  Head  was  occu- 
pied in  July,  1885,  and  the  five  primary  stations,  Penobscot, 
Knob,  Bake  Oven,  Port  Clinton,  and  White  Horse,  were 
observed  upon.  These  five  lines  include  four  simple,  inde- 
pendent angles,  but  the  angles  observed  numbered  ten,  be- 
ing ail  the  angles  resulting  from  the  coml)ination  of  the  lines 
44 
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two  by  two.  The  following  shows  the  obseiwed  and  ad- 
justed values  of  these  ten  angles  : 

Penohscot 

.A 

Fig.  3. 

N 


Angle  at  Bear’s  Head. 

No.  of 
reps. 

Observed  value. 

Adjusted. 

White  Horse— Port  Clinton,  . . . 

48 

410  15'  39.97" 

40.33" 

White  Horse — Bake  Oven,  .... 

40 

94  47  12.71 

14.02 

White  Horse — Knob,  

48 

129  19  47.57 

47.09 

White  Horse — Penobscot,  .... 

40 

180  39  48.43 

47.24 

Port  Clinton— Bake  Oven,  .... 

48 

53  31  34.27 

33.69 

Port  Clinton — Knob, 

48 

88  04  05.75 

06.76 

Port  Clinton— Penobscot,  .... 

48 

139  24  06.97 

06.91 

Bake  Oven — Knob,  

48 

34  32  33.16 

33.07 

Bake  Oven— Penobscot,  .... 

40 

85  52  32.39 

33.22 

Knob — Penobscot, 

48 

61  19  59.71 

60.15 
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The  total  number  of  measures  is  seen  to  be  4o6,  or  an 
average  of  114  for  each  independent  single  angle.  The 
work  at  this  station  began  on  July  20  and  was  finished  on 
July  30,  but  the  weather  only  j^ermitted  observations  on 
eight  days,  and  on  five  of  these  measurements  could  not 
be  made  until  the  afternoon. 

A full  account  of  the  method  of  marking  the  stations, 
constructing  the  towers  and  signals,  and  taking  the  angle 
observations  may  be  consulted  in  the  Report  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1882,  pp.  151-197.  This  paper 
also  explains  the  methods  of  computing  the  triangle  sides 
and  finding  the  spherical  excesses  of  the  triangles. 

On  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  the  horizontal 
limb  of  the  theodolite  is  at  each  station  parallel  to  a tangent 
plane  to  the  spheroidal  surface,  and  accordingly  the  sum 
of  the  three  measured  angles  of  a triangle  should  be  greater 
than  180°.  The  sx)herical  excess  of  the  triangle  added  to 
180°  gives  the  quantity  which  the  sum  of  three  measured 
' angles  should  equal,  and  their  difference  is  the  error  in 
closing  the  triangle.  Having  found  these  errors,  a further 
adjustment  is  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  corrected  spheri- 
cal angles  of  the  triangle.  The  following  gives  the  angles 
and  the  error  of  closure  in  each  of  the  four  triangles  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  all  the  angles  of  which  were  measured  during  the 


season  of  1885 : 

Pimple  Hill.  . . 49°  04'  60.13"  Pimple  Hill,  . . 29°  58'  51.60" 

Smith’s  Gap,  . . 90  21  25.53  Knob, 91  57  51.54 

Bake  Oven,  . . 40  33  46.91  Bake  Oven,  . . 58  03  18.14 

Sum, 180  00  02.57  Sum, 180  00  01.28 

180O-|-excess,  . . 180  00  01.66  180oyexcess,  . 180  00  01.43 

Error, -f0.91  Error, —0.15 

Knob, 50  37  17.20  Knob,  ...  41  20  34.34 

Bake  Oven,  . . 98  37  05.05  Pimple  Hill,  . . 79  03  41.73 

Smith’s  Gap,  . . 30  45  41.35  Smith’s  Gap,  . . 59  35  44.18 

Sum, 180  00  03.60  Sum, 180  00  00.25 

isooyexeess,  . . 180  00  1.26  180O+excess,  . 180  00  01.83 

Error,  ....  J-2.34  Error, — 1.58 


After  using  these  errors  of  closure  to  adjust  the  spherical 
angles,  the  plane  angles  of  the  triangles  are  found  and  the 
triangle  sides  computed.  Lastly  the  geodetic  latitudes. 
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for  1884,  pjx  323-375.* 

*The  mean  error  (m)  of  an  adjusted  angle  is  a quantity  which  has  been  ad- 
vantageously used  for  comparison  of  tlie  accuracy  of  various  trianguiations, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  best  executed  work  this  measure  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1". 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  all  work  should  possess  this  accuracy ; what 
is  required  is  a proper  degree  of  accuracy  depending  upon  the  object  for 
which  the  trianguiation  was  undertaken  and  the  means  and  time  it  was  in- 
tended to  devote  to  it.  This  remark  is  made  in  order  that  no  unfair  criticism 
may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  looking  over  the  following  collection 
of  some  resulting  mean  errors : 

U.S.  Coast  and  GeodeticSurvey, Yolo-base  figure,  Cal.,  by  G. 


Davidson,  1876  — 1884,  m=±0.51" 

Survey  of  Hanover,  by  Gauss,  . 0.59" 

Survey  of  Prussia,  by  Morozowiez,  since  1867,  0.62" 

Survey  of  Denmark,  by  Andrae,  0.71" 

Coast  Survey  of  Prussia,  by  Bessel  & Bayer,  in  1838,  ....  0.72" 


U.  S.  C.  <feG.  Survey  connection  of  Lakes  Champlain  and 
Ontario  by  secondary  trianguiation,  by  C.  O.  Boutelle,  . 0.95" 
Survey  of  Penna.  by  the  U.  S.  C.  & G.  Survey,  so-called 
Horse-shoe  secondary  trianguiation,  by  L.  M.  Haupt  and 


M.  Merriman,  1875  to  1882,  . 1.75" 

Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  1784  to  1858, 2.21" 
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3.  Progress  of  the  Triangulation  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  tlie  past  twelve  j^ears,  Congress  has  made  a yearly 
appropriation  “for  furnishing  points  for  State  Surveys,” 
by  the  extension  of  the  triangnlation  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  annual  appropriation  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  $16,000,  which  has  been  applied 
in  a number  of  States,  the  average  proportion  for  Pennsyl- 
vania being,  previous  to  1885,  less  than  one  tenth  of  this 
sum.  This  amount  has  only  been  sufficient  to  keep  a single 
party  in  the  field  for  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  and 
accordingly  the  progress  of  the  wmrk  has  been  slow.  The 
following  brief  statement  of  the  yearly  progress  is  derived 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
except  that  of  the  season  of  1886,  which  is  furnished  bj^ 
anthoi’ity  of  the  Superintendent. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  instance  of  the  State  Geologist,  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  re- 
quested the  superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey to  extend  the  tiiangulation  of  tlm  coast  so  as  to  deter- 
mine points  for  correcting  the  State  map.  Prof.  L.  M. 
Haupt,  having  been  ap])ointed  Acting  Assistant  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  instructed  to  execute  the  work, 
took  the  field  on  July  1,  and  spent  the  summer  in  recon- 
naissance. Beginning  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, and  giving  attention  to  the  means  for  joining  with  known 
points  of  the  primary  triangnlation  in  New  Jersey,  the  sta- 
tions Smith’s  Gap  and  Bake  Oven,  on  the  Blue  mountain, 
were  first  selected.  Other  stations  to  the  southward,  on  the 
Durham  and  Reading  hills,  were  later  chosen,  so  that,  by  the 
close  of  the  season,  an  acceptable  scheme  of  triangnlation 
had  been  laid  out,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh 
to  points  westward  of  the  Schuylkill.  During  the  same  sea- 
son Assistant  G.  A.  Fairfield  identified  the  station  marks  at 
Principio,  in  Maryland,  and  at  Meeting-house  hill,  in  Del- 
aware, which  had  been  established  about  the  year  1840,  and 
made  a reconnaissance  north-west  into  Chester  county  to 
begin  a series  of  triangles  to  connect  with  those  of  Prof. 
Haupt. 

In  the  season  of  1876  the  reconnaissance  was  continued 
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and  the  triangnlation  work  proper  begun,  six  tripods  being 
erected  and  four  stations  occupied  for  the  measurement  of 
angles. 

During  1877  there  were  no  funds  available  for  the  field 
work,  but  in  1878  the  party  of  Prof.  Haupt  was  in  the  field 
from  the  first  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  Four  tri- 
pods were  erected  and  five  stations  occupied  for  the  meas- 
urement of  horizontal  angles.  Two  of  these  stations  were 
Principio  and  Meeting dionse,  and  thus  a connection  was  ef- 
fected with  the  primary  triangulation  of  the  coast,  so  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  geographical  positions  of  the 
stations  Londonderry  and  Rawlinsville  were  known. 

In  the  season  of  1879  four  stations  were  occupied  by 
Prof.  Haupt,  and  at  its  close  the  geographical  positions  of 
Beartown,  Womelsdorf,  and  Blackspot  stations  were  com- 
puted. 

During  the  season  of  1880  six  stations  were  occupied, 
and  two  new  stations  selected  and  observed  upon.  At  the 
close  of  this  season  Prof.  Haupt  resigned  his  charge  of  the 
work,  and  Prof.  Merriman  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant 
in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Ceodetic  Survey  to  continue  the  tri- 
angulation. 

In  the  season  of  1881  the  triangulation  was  continued  by 
the  occupation  of  two  stations. 

In  the  season  of  1882  four  stations  were  occupied,  and 
three  new  stations  definitely  located  and  marked.  The 
measurements  made  this  season  closed  the  connection  of  a 
horse-shoe  chain  of  triangles  between  the  iirimary  line, 
Princi])io-Meeting-house,  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
Delaware,  and  the  line  Newtown-Mt.  Rose,  a few  miles  north 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  chain  is  shown  in  the  page  plate. 
The  two  lines  just  mentioned  area  part  of  the  primary  coast 
triangulation  whose  lengths  and  positions  had  been  previ- 
ously determined.  In  order  to  show  the  precision  of  geo- 
detic work,  the  following  results  deduced  by  the  Computing 
Division  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  here  stated  : 

Starting  from  the  fixed  line  Principio-Meeting-house,  the 
geographical  positions  were  computed  throughout  the  horse- 
shoe chain,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  line  Newtown-Mt.  Rose, 
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the  following  discrepancies  were  noted  : The  distance  from 
Newtown  to  Mt.  Rose  was  found  to  be  21,153.07  meters, 
while  the  same  from  the  coast  triangnlation  was  21,153.10 
meters,  the  discrepancy  being  3 centimeters.  The  azimuth 
of  the  direction  Newtown  to  Mt.  Rose  was  found  to  be  232° 
10'  26.4",  while  the  same  from  the  coast  triangnlation  was 
232°  19'  10.5",  the  discrepancy  being  6.9"  ; the  latitude  of 
Newtown  was  found  to  be  40°  15'  03.308",  while  the  same 
for  the  coast  triangnlation  was  40°  15'  03.411",  the  discrep- 
ancy being  0.103";  and  the  longitude  of  Newtown  was  found 
to  be  74°  55'  13.987".  while  the  same  for  the  coast  triangu- 
lation was  74°  55'  13.927",  the  discrepancy  being  0.060", 
The  agreement  is  hence  very  satisfactory,  it  being  consid- 
ered that  the  distance  between  the  two  fixed  lines  used  as 
bases  is  nearly  150  miles  when  measured  along  the  center 
of  the  horse-shoe  chain. 

In  the  season  of  1883  the  triangnlation  was  continued  by 
the  occupation  of  the  stations  Gov.  Dick,  Round  Top,  and 
Winterstown,  the  two  latter  being  westward  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river.  Towers  varying  in  height  from  20  to  40  feet 
were  required  at  these  stations,  and' also  at  Dauphin,  Pul- 
pit Rock,  and  Swatara  Gap,  the  other  points  which  were 
observed  upon. 

During  the  season  of  1884  the  station  Swatara  Gap  was 
occupied  and  the  horizontal  angles  measured.  Three  new 
stations  were  selected  and  marked,  and  tripods  erected  over 
them.  A reconnaissance  was  also  begun  to  connect  the  sta- 
tions on  the  Blue  mountain  near  the  seventy-sixth  merid- 
ian with  those  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  peak  called 
Penobscot  Knob,  five  miles  south  of  Wilkes  Barre,  was 
definitely  selected  as  the  place  for  one  of  the  stations,  and 
horizontal  sketches  were  taken  there  and  at  other  points  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  out  a scheme  of  triangulation. 

For  the  season  of  1885  a larger  sum  than  usual  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  Pennsylvania  work  in  order  to  extend 
the  triangnlation  more  rapidly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Second  Geological  Survey.  Acting  Assistant  Merriman  was 
instructed  to  continue  the  triangnlation  northward  over  the 
anthracite  coal  regions.  Assistant  0.  H.  Tittmann  to  extend 
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the  reconnaissance  between  the  seventy-fifth  and  seventy- 
seventh  meridians  northward  to  the  New  York  State  line, 
and  Acting  Assistant  Barnard  to  continue  the  work  west- 
ward of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

The  party  of  Prof.  Merriman  occupied  in  succession  the 
stations  Knob,  Bear’s  Head,  Pimple  Hill,  Smith's  Gap, 
Bake  Oven,  and  Port  Clinton.  Five  new  stations  were 
marked,  four  towers  erected,  and  30  primary  and  23  second- 
ary directions  observed.  This  work  has  enabled  the  geo- 
graphical positions  of  Knob,  Bear's  Head,  Pimple  Hill, 
Penobscot,  and  Panther,  to  be  computed,  as  also  the  i)osi- 
tions  of  7 secondary  points.  The  field  work  of  this  party 
began  June  23  and  closed  September  16. 

The  party  of  Assistant  Tittmann  extended  tlie  reconnais- 
sance northward  across  the  northern  anthracite  coal  field  to 
the  NewYork  State  line.  Angles  were  measured  with  a small 
theodolite  at  the  stations  Panther,  Penobscot,  Shickshinny, 
Bald,  Moosic,  Salem,  and  Elk,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
enable  geographical  positions  to  be  determined  approxi- 
mately, and  permit  the  collocation  of  local  maps  on  a gen- 
eral one.  Nine  secondary  stations  were  determined  in  the 
northern  anthracite  coal  field.  The  field  work  of  this  party 
began  June  23  and  closed  October  24. 

The  party  of  Prof.  Barnard  was  engaged  in  reconnoiter- 
ing  and  the  erection  of  towers.  He  occupied,  for  the 
measure  of  horizontal  angles,  the  station  Dauphin,  un- 
favorable weather  preventing  the  occupation  of  other  sta- 
tions. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  tlie  present  condition  of 
the  geodetic  survey  of  the  State.  Tlie  lines  which  are 
drawn  broken  denote  reconnaissance  only,  while  the  full 
lines  denote  that  the  angles  have  been  measured  and  the 
triangulation  jiroper  completed. 

The  primary  coast  triangulation  connecting  the  stations 
Principio,  Meeting-house,  Lippincott,  Yard,  etc.,  is  seen 
near  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  resting  upon 
it  is  seen  the  hor.se-shoe  chain  previously  described. 
Westward  of  the  Susquehanna  the  reconnaissance  ex- 
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tends  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  in  the  south- west- 
ern jinrt  of  the  State  a scheme  of  reconnaissance  is  indicated, 
extending  from  the  Maryland  triangnlation  westward  over 
the  monntains.  In  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State  is 
shown  the  triangnlation  of  the  Lake  Survey.  North  of  the 
State  line,  near  longitudes  76°  and  77°,  are  shown  triangles 
of  tlie  New  York  State  Survey,  five  of  whose  stations  fall 
south  ot  the  boundary.  Connecting  these  stations  with  the 
triangnlation  near  latitude  41°,  is  seen  the  reconnaissance 
executed  during  the  season  of  1885  by  Assistant  O.  H.  Titt- 
mann.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  1 : 1,000,000,  or  1 inch  to 
about  15f  miles. 

A Geographical  Positions  and  Results. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a station  determine  its  po- 
sition on  the  earth’s  spheroid.  In  addition  to  these  it  is 
always  important  to  know  the  distance  and  direction  from 
the  station  to  each  of  the  neighboring  ones,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  extend  the  triangnlation  or  use  it  for  local  surveys. 
The  complete  statement  of  a geographical  position,  hence, 
includes  distance,  azimuth,  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  unit  of  distance  employed  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  is  the  meter.  The  following  constants  are  adopted, 
from  the  latest  comparisons,  to  convert  meters  into  feet  and 
miles  when  necessary  : 

Meters  X 3.280869  = Feet. 

Meters  x 0.000621377  = Miles. 

If  the  logarithm  of  the  distance  in  meters  be  known,  the 
conversion  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Log  meters  + 0.5159889  = Log  feet. 

Log  meters  -f  6.7933550  = Log  miles. 

The  azimuth  of  a line  is  an  angle  which  denotes  the  direc- 
tion which  that  line  makes  with  the  true  meridian.  This 
angle  is  always  measured  at  one  end  of  the  line  with  respect 
to  a true  meridian  passing  through  that  end.  On  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  azimuths  are  reckoned  from  the  south 
around  through  west,  north,  and  east,  from  0°  to  360°,  so 
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that  true  south 
has  the  azimuth 
0°,  west  90°,  north 
180°  and  east  270°. 
Hence,  the  true 
bearing  of  a line 
is  at  once  known 
when  its  azimuth 
has  been  deter- 
mined. azimuth 
and  true  bearing- 
being,  indeed,  but 
different  formal 
statements  of  the 
same  thing.  For 
following  are  the 
stations  shown  in 


example,  at  the  station  Bif 
azimuths  and  true  bearings 
5 


Rock,  the 
to  the  five 


Fig. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure 


At  Big  Rock. 

Azimuth. 

True  bearing. 

To  Topton, 

640 

54' 

36.81" 

S. 

640 

54' 

36.81" 

W. 

To  Bake  Oven 

129 

13 

35.82 

N. 

50 

46 

24.18 

W. 

To  Smith’s  Gap, 

182 

33 

18.74 

N. 

2 

33 

18.74 

E. 

To  Montana, 

To  Haycock, 

235 

05 

46.52 

N. 

55 

05 

46.52 

E. 

294 

32 

22.86 

S 

65 

27 

37.14 

E. 

that  the  azimnthsjikewise  give  all  the  angles  between  the 
stations  at  the  point  Big  Rock.  For  instance,  the  angle 
Bake  Oven-Big  Rock-Topton  is  64°  18'  69.01",  the  differ- 
ence of  the  azimuths  Big  Rock-Bake  Oven  and  Big  Rock- 
Topton. 

On  account  of  the  siiheroidal  shape  of  the  earth  the  me- 
ridians are  not  parallel  but  converge  toward  the  poles.  If 
the  surface  of  the  earth  were  plane  the  azimuth  of  the  di- 
rection Bake  Oven  to  Big  Rock  (in  Fig.  5)  would  be  exactly 
180°  greater  than  that  of  the  direction  Big  Rock  to  Bake 
Oven,  but  actually  we  have  the  azimuths  : 

Big  Rock  to  Bake  Oven,  129°  13'  36.82." 

Bake  Oven  to  Big  Rock,  309°  02'  01.43." 

In  this  particular  case,  then,  the  convergence  of  the  me- 
ridians has  caused  the  true  bearing  of  the  line  taken  at  Big 
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Rock  to  be  11'  34.39"  greater  than  the  true  bearing  of  the 
same  line  taken  at  Bake  Oven. 

OYing  to  the  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth  the  lengths  of 
tlie  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  different  for  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  As  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  trans- 
form differences  of  latitude  and  longitude  into  the  corres- 
ponding linear  distances  on  tlie  earth’s  surface,  extended 
tables  for  this  purpose  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1884,  pp.  135-321.  The  following 
values  extracted  from  these  tables  show  the  variation  in 
length  of  arcs  of  the  meridian  for  latitudes  from  39°  to  43°: 


Lengths  of  Arcs  of  the  Meridian  in  Meters. 


Latitude. 


One  degree. 

One  minute. 

One  second. 

39 

111013.3 

1850. 22 

30. 837 

40 

111032.7 

1850. 54 

30. 842 

41 

111052.2 

1850.87 

30. 848 

42 

111071.7 

1851.20 

30.853 

43 

111091.4 

1851.52 

30. 859 

These  quantities  give  the  number  of  meters  contained 
within  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  which  the  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  middle  ; thus,  111032.7  is  the  number  of 
meters  between  latitude  39°  30'  and  latitude  40°  30.' 

The  following  values,  taken  from  the  same  tables,  show 
the  variation  in  length  of  arcs  of  the  parallel  for  latitudes 
from  39°  30'  to  42°  30.' 


Latitude. 

Lengths  of  Arcs  of  the  Parallel  in  Meters. 

One  degree. 

One  minute. 

One  second. 

390  30' 

86  016 

1433. 6 

23.89 

40  00 

85  396 

1423.3 

23.72 

40  30 

84  770 

1412.8 

23.55 

41  00 

84  137 

1402. 3 

23.37 

41  30 

83  498 

1391.6 

23.19 

42  00 

82  853 

1380. 9 

23.01 

42  30 

82  201 

1370.0 

22.  83 

In  the  following  geographical  positions  the  values  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  which  have  been  finally  determined 
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are  given  to  thousandths  of  a second  of  arc,  while  those 
which  are  liable  to  further  revision  are  stated  to  seconds 
only.  From  the  above  tables  it  is  seen  that  a thousandth 
of  a second  of  latitude  is  about  0.03  meters  or  0.1  feet. 

The  following  are  the  geographical  positions  for  the 
stations  of  the  horse-shoe  chain  (see  plate  and  map)  which 
are  situated  in  Pennsylvania.  These  positions  have  been 
previously  published  in  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs  for  Pennsylvania  for  1883  and  1884.  In 
each  case  a brief  statement  of  the  location  of  the  stations 
is  given.  The  stations  are  marked  by  stone  monuments,  or 
by  bolts  in  the  rock,  and  are  always  well  known  by  the 
people  of  the  vicinity. 

Rawlinsville  Station.  — This  is  situated  near  the  village 
of  Rawlinsville,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Martic  township, 
Lancaster  countju 

LatitiKle,  39°  53'  09.539."  Longitude,  76°  15' 58.372." 

To  Gov.  Dick,  azimuth,  02'  34.80,"  distance,  43157.9  meters. 

To  Womelsdorf,  “ 187  00  42.54  “ 49061.4  “ 

To  Beartown,  . » 224  49  08.81,  “ 30584.1  “ 

To  Londonderry, . “ 274  06  10.43,  “ 33073.2  “ 

ToPrincipio,  . . “ 325  16  54.06,  “ 39464.1  “ 


Londonderry  Station. — This  is  situated  in  the  township 
of  the  same  name,  in  Chester  county: 

Latitude,  39°  51'  50.507".  Longitude,  75°  52'  50.442". 


To  Principio,  azimuth,  19° 

30' 

51.92",  distance. 

31855.9  meters. 

To  Rawlinsville,  “ 

94 

21 

00.25,  “ 

33073.2 

To  Beartown,  . “ 

154 

50 

11.19,  “ 

26637.8  “ 

To  Meeting-house,  “ 

319 

04 

45.57,  “ 

22194.9  " 

Beartown  Station.- 

-This 

is 

situated  in 

Salisbury  town- 

ship,  Lancaster  county,  about  two  tniles  east  of  Greenbank 
post-office : 

Latitude,  40°  04'  51.947".  Longitude,  76°  00'  48.491". 

To  Rawlinsville,azimuth,  44°  58'  53.47",  distance,  30584.1  meters. 


To  Gov.  Dick,  . “ 

116 

05 

56.04, 

U 

41916.6 

To  Womelsdorf,  “ 

150 

11 

39.68, 

a 

31167.0 

To  Blackspot,  . “ 

197 

38 

12.88, 

* ( 

31050.6 

To  Londonderry,  “ 

334 

45 

04.08, 

a 

26637.8 

Governor  Dick  Station. — Situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cornwall  township,  Lebanon  county  : 
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Latitude,  40°  14'  46.773".  Longitude,  76°  27'  21.114". 

To  White  Horse,  azimuth,  204°  49'  25.64",  distance,  32925.3  meters. 

To  Womelsdorf,  “ 248  29  12.30,  “ 23763.1  “ 

To  Beartown,  . “ 295  48  48.83,  “ 41916.6  “ 

To  Rawlinsville,  “ 337  55  15.34,  “ 43157.9  “ 

Womelsdorf  Station. — Situated  in  Heidelberg  township, 
Lebanon  county,  about  three  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Newmanstown : 

Latitude,  40°  19'  28.250".  Longitude,  76°  11'  44.689." 


To  Rawlinsville,  azimuth,  7°  03'  25.96'',  distance,  49061.4  meters. 


To  Gov.  Dick,  . 

68 

39 

17.79, 

23763.1 

To  White  Horse, 

158 

47 

42.56, 

u 

22732.1 

To  Port  Clinton, 

a 

209 

08 

23.76, 

a 

35577.7 

To  Blackspot,  . 

( ( 

264 

02 

30.27, 

ti 

25029.5 

To  Beartown,  . 

(( 

330 

04 

36.10, 

a 

31167.0 

Blackspot  Station. — Situated  in  Alsace  township,  Berks 
county,  on  Penn  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Beading : 

Latitude,  40°  20'  51.148".  Longitude,  75°  54'  09.864". 


To  Beartown,  azimuth. 
To  Womelsdorf,  “ 

To  White  Horse,  “ 

To  Port  Clinton,  “ 

To  Topton,  . . “ 


170  42'  30.26",  distance,  31050.6  meters. 


84  13  53.03, 

119  30  14.04, 

165  18  11.61, 
232  18  30.51, 


25029.5 
37979.9 

29465.5 
23564.1 


White  Horse  Station. — Situated  near  the  boundary  line 
between  Berks  and  Schuylkill  counties,  about  live  miles 
south  of  the  post-office  Bock  : 

Latitude,  40°  30'  55.192".  Longitude,  76°  17'  33.950". 


To  Gov.  Dick,  azimuth,  240  55'  46.04",  distance,  32925.3  meters. 
To  Port  Clinton,  “ 248  47  23.41,  “ 27391.1  “ 

To  Blackspot,  . “ 299  15  03.44,  “ 37979.9  “ 

To  Womelsdorf,  “ 338  43  56.10,  “ 22732.1  “ 


Port  Clinton  Station. — Situated  in  Brunswick  township, 
Schuylkill  county,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Port  Clinton  : 

Latitude,  40°  36'  15.049".  Longitude,  75°  59'  27.823". 


To  Womelsdorf, 

azimuth. 

290 

16' 

21.97", 

distance, 

35577.7 

meters, 

To  White  Horse, 

U 

68 

59 

09.65, 

(( 

27391.1 

(( 

To  Bake  Oven,  . 

(4 

233 

32 

35.87, 

U 

26998.1 

U 

To  Topton,  . . 

(( 

298 

17 

28.86, 

(( 

29681.7 

ii 

To  Blackspot,  . 

(( 

345 

14 

45.21, 

U 

29465.5 

a 
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Topton  Station. — ^Sitaated  in  Longswarap  township, 
Berks  county,  about  four  miks  south  of  the  village  of 
Topton ; 

Latitude,  40°  28'  37.491".  Longitude,  75°  40'  58.251." 


To  Blackspot,  azimuth, 
To  Port  Clinton,  “ 

To  BakeOven,  . “ 

To  Smith’s  Gap,  “ 

To  Big  Rock,  . “ 

To  Haycock,  . . “ 


520  27'  03.70",  distance,  23564.1  meters. 


118  29  30.07, 

171  50  48.86, 
209  44  07.87, 

244  45  03.86, 

267  59  04.69, 


29681.7 
30433.3 
44239.1 

22935.8 
39305.5 


Bake  Oven  Station. — Situated  near  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Carbon  and  Lehigh  counties,  about  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  village  of  Germansville : 

Latitude,  40°  44'  54.109".  Longitude,  75°  44'  02.222". 

To  Port  Clinton, azimuth,  53*^  42'  39.16",  distance,  26998.1  meters. 


To  Smith's  Gap,  “ 

252 

26 

55.42, 

27535.3 

To  Big  Rock,  . “ 

309 

02 

01.43, 

u 

32277.6 

To  Topton,  . . “ 

351 

48 

49.11, 

30433.3 

Big  Rock  Station. — Situated  in  Salisbury  township,  Le- 
high county,  about  three  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Allen- 
town : 


Latitude,  40°  33'  53.732".  Longitude,  75°  26'  16.422". 


To  Topton,  . . azimuth. 
To  BakeOven,.  “ 

To  Smith’s  Gap,  “ 

To  Montana,  . “ 

To  Haycock,  . . “ 


64°  54' 

36.81",  distance. 

25935.8  meters, 

129 

13 

35.82,  “ 

32277.6 

( ( 

182 

33 

18.74,  “ 

28655.5 

(( 

235 

05 

46.52,  “ 

38884.7 

(( 

294 

32 

22.86, 

20351.4 

u 

Smith’s  Gap  Station. — Situated  near  the  boundary  line 
between  Monroe  and  Northampton  counties,  about  four 
miles  west  of  the  village  of  Point  Phillips  : 

Latitude,  40°  49'  21.787".  Longitude,  75°  25'  21.906". 


To  Big  Rock,  . azimuth,  2°  33'  54.28",  distance,  28655.5  meters. 


To  Topton,  . . 

(( 

29 

54 

17.84, 

(( 

44239.1 

ii 

To  Bake  Oven,  . 

(( 

72 

39 

07.24, 

il 

27535.3 

u 

To  Montana, 

(( 

281 

46 

37.48, 

ii 

31269.5 

u 

'To  Haycock,  . . 

i( 

335 

04 

45.50, 

i ( 

40889.5 

t ( 

Haycock  Station. — Situated  in  Haycock  township,  Bucks 
county  : 

Latitude,  40°  29'  18.963".  Longitude,  75°  13' 10.341". 
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ToTopton,  . . azimuth,  88°  17'  07.58",  distance,  39305.5  meters. 


To  Big  Rook,  . 

U 

114 

40 

53.66, 

20351.4 

(( 

To  Smith’s  Gap, 

U 

155 

12 

42.13, 

u 

40889.5 

a 

To  Montana,  . 

u 

203 

41 

04.99, 

(( 

33489.8 

it. 

To  Pickle,  . . 

(( 

250 

29 

52.80, 

u 

35527.7 

n 

To  Goat  Hill,  . 

(( 

303 

28 

44.11, 

il 

28673.6 

a 

The  following  geographical  positions  for  four  stations  of 
the  primary  coast  triangnlation  were  determined  about  the 
year  1842. 

Bethel  Station. — ^Situated  in  Bethel  township,  Chester 
county : 

Latitude,  39°  50'  40.232".  Longitude,  75°  29'  25.339". 

To  Yard,  . . . azimuth,  211°  55'  50.45",  distance,  16670.5  meters. 


To  Pine  Hill,  . 

ii 

276 

57 

08.56, 

U 

42882.7 

To  Lippincott, 

U 

312 

12 

40.11, 

u 

20435.9 

( ( 

To  Burden, . . 

(( 

845 

02 

06.81, 

( ( 

36300.7 

U 

Yard  Station. — Situated  in  Chester  county. 

Latitude,  39°  58'  24.796".  Longitude,  75°  23'  13.793". 


To  Bethel,  . . 

azimuth,  31° 

59' 

48.83", 

, distance. 

16670.5  meters. 

To  Mt.  Holly, 

“ 266 

12 

22.78, 

(( 

51215.8 

To  Pine  Hill,  . 

“ 299 

52 

41.80, 

(( 

38898.4 

(( 

To  Lipijincott, 

“ 347 

17 

38.94, 

U 

28585.5 

1 1 

Willowgrove  Station. — Situated  near  the  west  corner  of 
Moreland  township,  in  Montgomery  county. 

Latitude,  40°  08'  31.935".  Longitude,  75°  06'  22.283". 


To  Newtown,  . azimuth,  232°  34'  04.10",  distance,  19892  3 meters. 
To  Mt.  Holly,  . “ 299  41  41.15,  “ 31209  0 “ 

To  Pine  Hill,  . “ 345  47  35.64,  “ 39375.9 


Newtown  Station. — Situated  in  Newtown  township,Bncks 


county. 

Latitude,  40°  15'  03.411".  Longitude,  74°  55'  13.927". 


To  Willowgrove 
To  Goat  Hill,  . 
To  Mt.  Rose,  , 
To  Stony  Hill, 
To  Mt.  Holly,  . 


azimutli,  52°  41'  15.47'',  distance,  19892.3  meters. 


t ( 

171 

57 

31.31, 

(( 

10638.4 

U 

H 

232 

10 

19.50, 

U 

21153.1 

(( 

( ( 

296 

34 

57.01, 

U 

32233.9 

( ( 

337 

47 

34.42, 

( ( 

29784.1 

a 

'idle  following  are  ajiproximate  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  inlmary  stations  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  the 
horse-shoe  chain.  These  will  be  determined  with  greater 
precision  when  the  final  adjustments  are  made,  or  when  ad- 
ditional field  work  is  done.  Hence  the  values  are  stated 
only  to  the  nearest  second. 
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Winterstown,  (York  county,)  . . 
Pulpit  Rock,  (York  county, ) . . 
Round  Top,  (York  county, ) . . 

Dauphin.  (Dauphin  county,)  . . 
Swatara  Gap,  (Lebanon  county,) 
Bear’s  Head,  (Schuylkill  county,) 
Knob,  (Carbon  county, ) . . 

Pimple  Hill.  (Monroe  county,)  . 
Penobscot,  (Luzerne  county,) 
Panther,  (Luzerne  county, ) . . . 
Ricketts,  (Suilivan  county, ) . . . 
Bald,  (Lackawanna  county,)  . . 
Moosic  (Lackawanna  county,) 
Elk,  (Susquehanna  county,)  . . 


Latitude.  Longitude. 


. 390 

49' 

32" 

760 

36' 

09 

. 39 

51 

27 

76 

56 

53 

. 40 

00 

13 

76 

55 

34 

. 40 

21 

59 

76 

54 

33 

. 40 

23 

15 

76 

32 

24 

. 40 

51 

01 

76 

04 

48 

, 40 

53 

44 

75 

49 

45 

. 41 

01 

36 

75 

30 

18 

. 41 

10 

57 

75 

52 

22 

. 41 

14 

09 

75 

38 

11 

. 41 

18 

31 

76 

18 

35 

. 41 

25 

41 

75 

45 

05 

. 41 

27 

21 

75 

29 

44 

. 41 

42 

54 

75 

33 

39 

The  following  are  the  approximate  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  a number  of  secondary  stations  and  points.  Be- 
sides the  three  stations  in  Pliiladelphia  for  which  accurate 
positions  are  given,  there  are  many  more  in  that  city  and 
in  the  vicinity  and  along  the  Delaware  river.  These  can  be 
had  on  apjilication  to  the  Survey  office. 

Latitude.  Longitude. 


Philadelphia,  State  House,  .... 

. 390  56' 

55.64" 

750  09' 

01.41" 

Philadelphia,  Girard  College,  . 

. 39 

58 

26  600 

75 

10 

13.544 

Philadelphia.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  . 

. 39 

56 

35.34 

75 

08 

53.38 

Lancaster,  prison  tower,  ... 

. 40 

02 

24.58 

76 

17 

33.52 

Bethlehem,  Reformed  Church,  . . 

. 40 

37 

17 

75 

22 

33 

Lone  Tree.  (Carbon  county, ) . . 

. 40 

48 

11 

. 75 

52 

44 

Summit  Hill,  school-house  tower,  . 

. 40 

49 

36 

75 

52 

27 

Summit  Hill,  Presbyterian  Church, 

. 40 

49 

33 

75 

52 

24 

Summit  Hill,  Catholic  Church,  . . 

. 40 

49 

28 

75 

52 

52 

Mt.  Jefferson,  South  Chimney,  . . 

. 40 

49 

32 

75 

51 

28 

Woodside,  Catholic  Churcli,  . . 

40 

00 

37 

75 

54 

27 

Shickshinny,  (Luzerne  county,) 

41 

09 

59 

76 

09 

09 

Nanticoke,  German  Lutheran  Church,!  1 

12 

16 

76 

00 

02 

Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 

. 41 

14 

32 

75 

53 

04 

Bellevue,  Welsh  Methodist  Church, 

. 41 

24 

04 

75 

41 

14 

Hyde  Park,  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 

. 41 

24 

51 

75 

41 

03 

Petersburg,  German  Lutheran 

Church,  

41 

24 

38 

75 

38 

30 

Providence,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 

41 

26 

27 

75 

39 

30 

Olyphant,  Baptist  Church,  . 

41 

28 

23 

75 

36 

24 

No.  10.  Chimney  of  engine  house  on 

Pa.  Coal  Co.’s  Gravity  Road,  . . 

41 

24 

39 

75 

34 

21 

Scranton  Court  House,  clock  tower, 

. 41 

24 

29 

75 

39 

47 

Salem,  (Wayne  county,) 

. 41 

33 

01 

75 

27 

26 

In  order  to  make  the  list  of  geograpliical  positions  thus 
far  geodetically  determined  in  Pennsylvania  more  com- 
45 
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plete,  the  followino-  are  given,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
are  taken,  from  the  Report  of  the  Primar}^  Triangnlation  of 
the  Lake  Survey,  p.  782,  and  the  others  from  the  Reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Survey  for  1883  and  1884  : 


Latitude.  Longitude. 

Edinboro’,  ( Washington  town- 
ship, Erie  county,)  . . . .410  52'  28.41  " 80°  10  46.88” 

Erie,  (Mill  Creek  township, 

Erie  county,)  42  03  41.44  80  11  11.64 

Bly,  (Tioga  county,)  , . . . 41  54  35  77  00  41 

Harrison,  (Potter  county,)  . . 41  54  58  77  41  52 

Athens,  ( Bradford  county,)  . . 4 1 57  3 1 76  37  00 

Litchfield,  (Bradford  county,)  .41  59  22  76  25  49 

Warren,  ( Bradford  county, ) . . 41  59  22  76  10  44 


In  1884  the  Pliiladelpliia  water  department  located  the 
positions  of  several  points  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, starting  from  the  line  Haycock-Goat  Hill  as  a base, 
and  a statement  of  the  computed  positions  is  given  in  their 
Report  for  that  year,  page  322. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  determined  astronom- 
ically the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burg, of  the  south-west  corner  of  PennsAdvania,  and  of  sev- 
eral other  points  upon  the  boundary  lines  of  the  State. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Pottsville  and  Wilkes  Barre 
have  been  determined  for  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Doolittle.  Tlie  following  are 


the  values  obtained  : 

Latitude.  Longitude. 

Harrisburg,  dome  of  Capitol,  . .40°  15'  51.1”  76°  52'  54  3” 

South-west  corner  of  Pa.,  . . . . 39  43  18.19  80  31  08.20 

Boundary  Monument,  near 

Smith’s  Ferry, 40  38  27.25  80  31  07.50 

Wilkes  Barre,  Court  House,  ...  41  14  40.48  75  52  57.7 

Pottsville,  Court  House,  ....  40  41  09.13  76  11  50.7 


The  following  positions  of  the  astronomical  observatories 
at  Allegheny  and  Bethlehem  are  taken  from  t\\e  American 
Ephemer is  and  Nautical  Almanac  for  1886  : 


Latitude.  Longitude. 

Philadelphia  Old  High  School  Ob- 
servatory, ...  39057'  06.0''  750  09'  45.2  ” 

Allegheny  Observatory, 40  27  41.6  80  00  43.95 

Bethlehem  Observatory, 40  36  23.9  75  22  58.5 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  above  longi- 


Merriman.']  geodetic  tri angulation. 
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tudes  are  referred  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  by  using 
the  value  77°  03'  01.35"  as  the  longitude  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Washington,  D.  C.  A recent  discussion  by 
Assistant  C.  A.  Schott  in  the  Report  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  for  1884,  pages  407-430,  deduces  for  this  value 
the  more  precise  quantity  77°  03'  00.57",  with  the  jirobable 
error  ±0.63."  • 


THE 


PUBLICATIO^sTS 


OF  THE 

Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania. 

FROM  1874  TO  1886. 


Reports  can  be  purchased  by  addressing  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 907  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia.  (See  page  717.) 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1885,  J.  P.  Les- 
ley, State  Geologist.  8°,  719  pp.  with  preface  and  index,  accompanied  by 
Atlas  8°,  8 pi.  and  maps.  1886. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS. 

A.  A history  of  the  Fiest  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
1836  to  1858,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board  to  the 
Legislature  for  1874  and  1875.  8°,  pp.  226,  1876. 

B.  Report  on  the  Minerals  of  Pennsylvania,  by  F.  A.  Genth;  and  on  the 
hydro-carbon  compounds,  by  S.  P.  Sadtler.  With  a reference  map  of  the 
State.  8°,  pp.  206,  1875. 

B 2.  Report  on  the  Minerals,  by  F.  A.  Genth,  continued  from  page  207 
to  page  238.  80,  in  paper  cover,  pp.  31,  1876.  (Bound  with  B.) 

M.  Report  of  Chemical  analyses  in  1874-5,  in  the  Laboratory  at  Harris- 
burg, by  A.  S.  McCreath.  8°,  pp.  105,  1875. 

M 2.  Report  of  Chemical  analyses  in  1876-8,  by  A.  S.  McCreath;  Classi- 
fication of  coals,  by  P.  Frazer:  Fire-brick  tests,  by  F.  Platt;  Dolomitic  lime- 
stone beds,  by  J.  P.  Lesley;  Utilization  of  anthracite  slack,  by  F.  Platt;  De- 
termination of  Carbon  in  iron  or  steel,  by  A.  S.  McCreath.  With  one  folded 
plate  (section  at  Harrisburg)  and  four  page  plates.  8®,  pp.  438,  1879. 

M 3.  Report  of  Chemical  analyses  in  1879-80,  bj^  A.  S.  McCreath.  With 
a reference  map  of  93  iron  ore  mines  in  the  Cumberland  valley.  8°,  pp.  126, 
1881. 

N.  Report  on  the  Levels  above  tide  of  railroad,  canal,  and  turnpike  sta- 
tions, mountain  tops,  Ac.,  in  and  around  Pennsylvania,  in  200  tables,  by  C. 
Alien.  With  a map.  8®,  pp.  279,  1878. 

O.  Catalogue  of  specimens  collected  by  the  survey,  (No.  1 to  No.  4,264,) 
by  C.  E.  Hall.  8®,  pp.  217,  1878. 

O 2.  Catalogue  (continued  from  No.  4,265  to  No.  8,974);  also  catalogue  of 
fossils,  (pp.  231  to  239.)  8®,  pp.  272,  1880. 
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P.  Report  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States, 
Vols.  1 and  2,  (bound  together,)  by  U.  Lesquereux.  8°,  pp.  694,  1880. 

P.  Report  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States, 
Vol.  3,  with  24  double  page  plates  (lithographed)  of  coal  plants,  to  accompany 
P.,  Vols.  1 and  2.  8°,  pp.  283,  1884. 

(P.)  Atlas  of  87  double  page  plates  (lithographed)  of  coal  plants,  to  ac- 
company P.,  Vols.  1 and  2.  8°,  1879. 

P 3.  Report  on  Permo-Carboniferous  plants  from  W.  Va.  and  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania,  by  W.  M.  Fontaine  and  I.  C.  White.  With  38  double 
page  plates  (lithographed.)  80,  pp.  143,  1880. 

P 3.  Description  of  CeratiocaridcE,  by  C.  E.  Beecher;  and  of  Eurypteridce, 
by  James  Flail.  With  8 plates.  8°,  pp.  39,  1884. 

Z.  Report  cn  the  Terminal  moraine  across  Pennsylvania,  by  H.  C.  Lewis; 
including  extracts  from  descriptions  of  the  Moraine  in  New  Jersey,  by  G.  H. 
Cook,  and  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  by  G.  P.  Wright.  With  a maji 
of  the  State,  18  photographic  views  of  the  Moraine,  and  32  page  iilate  maps 
and  sections.  8°,  pp.  Ivi  and  299,  1884. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  I,  Pt.  I,  1835,  jiort-folio  containing  maps  of  56  counties 
and  parts  of  counties  (scale  2 miles  to  1 inch)  on  49  sheets  (26"X32".)  The 
maps  ot  the  remaining  counties  will  be  published  in  Part  II.  These  maps 
are  duplicate  prints  on  heavy  jiaper  of  the  county  maps  contai  led  in  the  re- 
ports of  progress. 


ANTHRACITE  REGION. 

A 2.  Report  on  the  causes,  kinds,  and  amount  of  waste  in  mining  anthra- 
cite, by  F\  Platt ; with  a chapter  on  methods  of  mining,  by  J.  P.  Wetherill. 
Illustrated  by  35  figures  of  mining  operations,  a plan  of  the  Hammond 
breaker,  and  a specimen  sheet  of  the  maps  of  the  Anthracite  coal  fields.  8°, 
pp.  134,  1881. 

AC.  Rejoort  on  Mining  Methods,  &c.,  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  by  H. 
M.  Cliance.  Illusirated  with  54  plates  and  60  illustrations  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  574,  1883. 

(AC.)  Atlas  containing  25  plates  illustrating  coal  mining,  to  accompany 
Report  AC,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  8°,  1883. 

AA.  First  report  of  progress  of  the  anthracite  survey;  Panther  Creek 
BASIN,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner;  with  a determination  of  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  Wilkes  Barre  and  Pottsville,  bj^  C.  L.  Doolittle ; and  a theory  of  stadia 
measurements,  by  A.  Winslow.  8°,  pp.  407,  1883. 

AA.  Second  report  of  progress  of  the  anthracite  survey.  Part  I ; Statistics 
of  Production  and  Shipment  for  1833  and  1834.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geolo- 
gist in  charge. 

(AA.)  Atlas  of  Southern  anthracite  field.  Part  I,  containing  13  sheets  : 
3 geological  and  mine  slieets,  3 cross  section  sheets,  3 columnar  section  sheets, 
1 topographical  map  sheet,  and  1 coal  bed  area  sheet,  relating  to  the  Panther 
Creek  basin;  1 general  map  of  the  anthracite  region,  and  1 chart  of  anthra- 
cite production  from  1820  to  1881.  8°,  1882.  Chas.  A.  Ashburner,  geologist 
in  charge;  A.  W.  Sheafer  and  Frank  A.  Hill,  assistant  geologists. 


Notes. — Single  sheets  of  the  anthracite  survey,  with  the  exception  of  those 
in  the  Panther  Creek  atlas,  can  be  purchased  by  addressing  Chas.  A.  Ash- 
burner, geologist  in  charge,  907  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


LIST  OF  FUBLICATrONS. 
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(AA.)  Ati.as  of  Western  Middle  anthracite  held,  Part  I,  conlaining  11 
sheets:  4 geological  and  mine  sheets  between  Delano  and  Locust  Dale,  3 to- 
pographical sheets  between  Qnakake  Junction  and  Mount  Carmel,  and  4 cross 
section  sheets.  8°,  1884.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geologist  in  charge;  A.  W. 
Sheafer  and  Bard  Wells,  assistant  geologists. 

(AA  ) Atlas  of  Northern  anthracite  field,  Part  I,  containing  6 geologi- 
cal and  mine  sheets  between  Wilkes  Barreand  Nanticoke,  across  section  sheets, 
and  4 columnar  section  sheets.  8°,  1885.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geologist  in 
charge;  Frank  A.  Hill,  assistant  geologist. 

(AA.)  Atlas  Eastern  Middle  anthracite  field.  Part  I,  containing  8 
sheets— 2 geological  and  mine  sheets  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton,  Drifton,  and 
surrounding  towns,  3 cross  section  sheets,  and  3 columnar  section  sheets.  8°, 
1885.  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  geologist  in  charge;  A.  P.  Berlin  and  Arthur 
Winslow,  assistant  geologists. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  II,  Pt.  I,  1884.  Port-folio  containing  26  sheets,  (26''X 
32",)  as  follows:  13  sheets  Atlas  Southern  Anthracite  Field,  Parti,  11  slieets. 
Atlas  Western  Middle  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  1 sheet  photo  views  of  plaster 
models  in  Western,  Middle,  and  Southern  Fields,  and  1 specimen  sheet.  Re- 
port A 2. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  II,  Pt.  II,  1885.  Port-folio  containing  22  sheets,  (26"X 
32",)  as  follows  : 13  sheets  Atlas  Northern  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  8 sheets 
Atlas  Eastern  Middle  Anthracite  Field,  Part  I,  and  1 sheet  containing  a pre- 
liminary general  map  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields  and  adjoining  counties. 

For  anthracite  coal  in  Sullivan  county,  see  G 2,  and  Annual  Report, 
1885. 

For  Conglomerate  beds  near  Carbondale,  Pittston,  &c.,  see  G 5,  G 7. 

For  Utilization  of  anthracite  slack,  see  M 2. 

For  General  Description  anthracite  region.  Quaternary  Geology  of  the 
Wyoming-Lackawanna  Valley,  &c.,  &c.,  see  Annual  Report,  1885. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  FIELDS  AND  SURROUNDING  AREAS. 

H.  First  report  on  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  counties,  by  F.  Platt. 
With  8 maps,  2 sections,  and  139  cuts  in  the  te.vt.  8°,  pjo.  296,  875.  ( For  second 
report  see  H 6,  H 7.) 

H 2.  Report  on  Cambria  county,  by  F.  & W.  G.  Piatt.  With  4 maps  and 
sections  and  84  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  194,  1877. 

H 3.  Report  on  Somerset  county,  by  F.  & W.  G.  Platt.  With  6 maps  anil 
sections  and  110  cuts  in  the  text.  8'-',  pp.  348,  1877. 

H 4,  Report  on  Indiana  county,  by  W.  G.  Platt.  With  a colored  geologi- 
cal county  map  and  87  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  316,  1878. 

H 5.  Report  on  Armstrong  county,  by  W.  G.  Platt.  With  a colored  geo- 
logical county  map  and  58  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  338,  1880. 

H 6.  Second  report  on  Jefferson  county,  (See  H above,)  by  W.  G.  Platt. 
With  a colored  geological  county  map  and  57  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  218, 
1881. 

H 7.  Second  report  on  Clearfield  county,  (See  H above,)  by  H.  M. 
Chance.  With  a colored  geological  county  map,  an  outcrop  map  of  the  Houtz- 
dale  basin,  and  58  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  197,  1884. 
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I.  Report  on  Venango  county,  by  J.  F.  Carll.  The  geology  around  War 
ren,  by  F.  A.  Randall.  Notes  on  the  comparative  geology  of  N.  E.  Ohio,  N. 
W.  Pa.,  and  W.  New  York,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  one  small  map  of  the  Ve- 
nango oil  region,  one  small  map  of  the  region  south  and  east  of  Lake  Erie, 
one  long  section  of  the  rocks  at  Warren,  and  7 cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  127, 
1875. 

12.  Report  of  oil  well  records  and  levels  in  Venango,  Wabren,  Cb\w- 
FOED,  Clarion,  Armstrong,  Butler,  Ac.,  by  J.  F.  Carll.  8°,  pp.  398, 
1877. 

I 3.  Report  on  the  Venango,  Warren,  Clarion,  and  Butler  oil  re- 
gions; descriptions  of  rig,  tools,  Ac. ; survey  of  tlie  Garland  and  Panamacon- 
glomerates,  Ac.  ; discussion  of  pre-glacial  and  post-glacial  drainage,  by  J.  F. 
Carll.  With  23  page  plates  and  an  atlas.  8°,  pp.  482, 1880. 

(I  3.)  Atlas  of  22  sheets.  Map  of  Venango  county,  colored  geologically ; 
map  of  lower  oil  field  (Butler,  Armstrong,  and  Clarion, ) in  two  sheets;  3 local 
contour  maps  at  Franklin,  Titusville,  and  Spring  Creek  ; two  maps  of  N.  W. 
Pennsylvania,  showing  the  past  and  present  drainage  ; long  section  across  W. 
Pennsylvania;  veriic  d section  of  the  formations  from  the  Upper  Coal  Meas- 
ures down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Devonian  ; diagram  map  and  section  of  Third 
sand  ; profile  section  from  Meadville,  S.  W. : 5 sheets  of  grouped  oil  well  sec- 
tions ; 5 sheets  of  working  drawings  for  well  boring,  Ac. ; diagram  of  daily 
rate  of  drilling  six  wells  at  Petrolia. 

I 4.  Reporton  Warren  county,  by  ,1.  F.  Carll.  With  a colored  geological 
county  map,  a map  of  the  Warren  oil  region,  and  2 sheets  of  oil  well  sections. 
8C,  pp.  439,  1883.  {Note. — The  first  147  of  this  book  contain  oil  well 

records ; see  under  Petroleum  Pields  below.) 

J.  Report  on  the  Oil  Region,  by  H.  E.  Wrigley ; map  and  profile  of  line 
of  levels  through  Butler,  Armstrong,  and  Clarion,  by  D.  J.  l/ucas ; map  and 
profile  of  Slippery  Rock  creek,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  6 maps  and  sections,  a plate 
and  5 cuts.  8°,  pp.  122,  1875. 

K.  Report  on  Greene  and  Washington  counties,  by  J.  J.  Stevenson. 
With  two  county  maps.  (Showing  the  calculated  local  depths  ot  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Waynesburg  coal  beds  beneath  the  surface,)  and  3 page  plates  of 
general  sections.  8°,  pp.  419,  1876.  {Note. — A'lnce  the  2> ublication  of  this  book 
two  colored  geological  county  maps  have  been  published,  and  will  be  found 
in  pocket  of  volume  K 3 described  below.) 

K 2.  First  report  on  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  S.  E.  Allegheny 
counties,  {i.  e.,  west  of  Chestnut  Ridge,)  by  J.  J.  Stevenson.  With3  colored 
geological  county  maps  and  50  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  437,  1877. 

R 3.  Second  report  on  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  (the  Lig- 
onier  valley,)  by  J.  J.  Stevensm.  With  4 page  plates,  and  107  cuts  in  text. 
80,  pp.  331,  1878.  {Note.— In  a pocket  in  this  volume  will  be  found  the  col- 
ored geological  mops  of  Greene  and  Washington  counties,  alluded  to  above.) 

K 4.  Pt.  I,  Report  on  the  Monongahela  river  coal  mines,  from  the  West 
Virginia  State  line  to  Pittsburgh,  (including  some  on  the  Youghiogheny  and 
other  streams,)  by  J.  Sutton  Wall.  With  a map  of  the  region  in  a pocket,  12 
heliotype  pictures,  and  26  page  plates.  8°,  pp.  231,  1884. 

I..  Report  on  the  Youghiogheny  coke  manufacture,  by  F.  Platt;  Notes 
on  the  coal  and  iron  ore  beds,  by  C.  A.  Young ; Report  on  methods  of  coking, 
by  J.  Fulton,  {(See  O below;)  Report  on  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  the  iron 
manufacture,  by  J.  B.  Pearse  and  F.  Platt;  The  Boyd’s  hill  gas  well  at  Pitts- 
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burgh,  by  J.  P.  Lesley.  With  a map  of  the  coke  region,  two  folded  plates  of 
coke  ovens,  and  page  plates  and  cuts  in  the  text.  8^,  pp.  252,  1876. 

Q,.  Report  on  Beaver,  N.  W.  Aleegheny,  and  S.  Butler  counties,  by 
I.  0.  White.  With  3 colored  geological  county  maps,  and  21  page  plates  of 
sections.  8°,  pp.  337,  1878. 

Q,  3.  Report  on  Lawrence  county,  and  special  Report  on  Correlation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  beds,  by  I.  C.  White.  With  a colored  geolog- 
ical county  map,  and  134  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  336,  1879. 

Q,  3.  Report  on  Mercer  county,  by  I.  C.  White.  With  colored  geological 
county  map,  and  119  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  233,  1880. 

Q,  4.  Report  on  Crawford  and  Erie  counties,  by  1.  C.  White.  With  two 
colored  geological  county  maps,  and  107  cuts  in  the  text.  Also,  a Report  on 
a preglacial  outlet  for  Lake  Erie,  by  J.  W.  Spencer.  With  two  maps  of  the 
Lake  region.  8°,  pp.  406,  1881. 

R.  Report  on  McKean  county,  and  its  geological  connections  with  Came- 
ron, Elk,  and  Forest  counties,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner.  With  33  page  plates  of 
vertical  and  columnar  sections,  pictures  of  Rock  city  and  Clean  conglomerate, 
Wilcox  and  Kane  spouting  wells,  map  of  Howard  Hill  coal  field,  &c.,  and  an 
atlas  of  8 sheets.  8°,  pp.  371,  1880. 

(R.)  Atlas  for  McKean  county  of  8 sheets: — Colored  geological  county 
map;  three  topographical  maps;  of  Buffalo  Coal  Company  tract,  Alton  coal 
basin,  and  Potato  Creek  coal  basin;  map  of  McKean  oil  district;  one  sheet  of 
columnar  sections  between  Bradford  and  Ridgway ; and  2 diagram  sheets  of 
the  Well  account  and  Production  account  in  the  Bradford  district. 

R 2.  Part  II,  Report  on  township  geology  of  Cameron,  Elk  and  Forest 
counties,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner. 

(R  2.)  Atlas  for  Cameron,  Elk  and  Forest  counties,  of  11  sheets  (pub~ 
lished  November,  1884,  advance  of  the  report)'.— 'i  colored  geological 
county  maps;  1 anticlinal  and  S3’nclinal  map ; 1 topographical  map  McKean 
county;  2 tract  maps  Forest  and  Elk  counties;  1 map  Straight  Creek  coal 
basin  ; 2 sheets  oil  well  sections  ; and  1 sheet  coal  sections. 

V.  Report  on  N.  Butler  county;  and  (Part  2)  special  report  on  the  Beaver 
and  Shenango  river  coal  measures,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  With  a colored  geolog- 
ical map  of  N.  Butler;  a contour  local  map  arouud  Parker;  a map  of  the  an- 
ticlinal rolls  in  the  6th  basin;  a chart  of  the  Beaver  and  .Shenango  rivers; 
profile  section  from  Homewood  to  Sharon ; Oil  well  records  and  surface  sec- 
lions;  and  154  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  248,  1879. 

V 2.  Report  on  Clarion  county,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  With  a colored  geo- 
logical county  map;  a map  of  the  anticlinals  and  oil-belt;  a contoured  map 
of  the  old  river  channel  at  Parker;  4 page  plates,  and  83  cuts  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  232,  1880. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Bradford  and  Tioga  counties  see  report  G. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Lycoming  and  Sullivan  see  report  G 2. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Potter  county  see  G 3. 

For  the  coal  basins  of  Clinton  county  see  G 4. 

For  the  coal  in  Wayne  county  see  G 5. 

For  the  East  Broad  Top  coal  basin  in  Huntingdon  county  see  F. 

For  the  mountain  coals  in  Blair  county  see  T. 

For  the  Broad  Top  coal  measures  in  Bedford  and  Fulton  counties  see  T 2. 

For  the  coal  basins  in  Centre  county  see  T 4. 

For  coal  analyses,  see  M,  M 2,  M 3. 

For  classification  of  coals,  see  in  M 2. 
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For  coal  plants,  see  P,  P 2. 

For  fossil  crustaceans  in  coal  slate,  see  P 3. 

For  Origin  of  Coal ; Pittsburgli  Region  and  Monongahela  Valley;  WellerS'- 
burg  coal  basin,  Somerset  county;  and  Tipton  Run  coal-beds,  Blair  county,  see 
Annual  Report,  1885. 

Grand  Atlas  Div.  Ill,  Pt.  I,  1885,  port-folio  containing  35  sheets  (26''X32") 
as  follows:  32  sheets  relating  to  portions  of  the  Petroleum  and  Bituminous 
Coal-fields,  and  3 sheets  relating  to  the  Quaternary  period. 

PETROLEUM  AND  GAS. 

See  reports  I,  I 2,  I 3,  1 4,  and  J,  under  Bituminous  Coal  Fields. 

See  L,  for  the  Pittsburgh  gas  well,  and  the  use  of  gas  in  the  iron  manu- 
facture. ‘ 

See  Q,  Q 2,  Q3,  Q4,  for  references  to  oil  rocks  in  Beaver,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Crawford,  Erie,  and  S.  Butler  counties. 

See  K for  the  Dunkard  Creek  oil  wells  of  Greene  county. 

See  R,  R 2,  for  descriptions  of  oil  rocks  in  McKean,  Elk,  and  Forest 
counties. 

See  V,  V 2,  for  notes  on  the  oil  rocks  of  N.  Butler  and  Clarion  counties. 

See  H 2 for  oil  boring  at  Cherry  Tree,  Cambria  county. 

See  G 5 for  oil  boring  in  Wayne  county. 

See  Annual  Report,  1885,  for  report  of  progress  in  the  oil  and  gas  region, 
with  special  facts  relating  to  the  geology  and  physics  of  natural  gas. 

See  Grand  Atlas,  Div.  Ill,  Pc.  I,  under  Bituminous  Coal  Fields. 


NORTH-EASTERN  AND  MIDDLE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Falceozoic  formations  from  the  Coal  Measures  down.) 

D.  First  report  on  Lehigh  county  iron  mines,  by  F.  Prime.  With  a contour 
line  map  of  the  ore  region  and  8 page  places.  8°,  pp.  73,  1875. 

1>  2.  Second  report  on  Lehigh  county  iron  mines,  by  F.  Prime.  With  a 
colored  geological  contour  line  map  of  the  iron  region,  (in  4 sheets,)  a colored 
geological  contour  line  map  of  the  Irontou  mines,  4 double  page  lithograph 
pictures  of  Limestone  quarries,  and  one  page  plate  of  Monoc raterion.  8°, 
jip.  99,  1878. 

D 3.  Voi.  1.  Report  on  Lehigh  and  Nokthampton  counties.  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  P.  Lesley  ; Slate  belt,  by  R.  A.  Saunders  ; Limestone  belt  and  iron 
mines,  by  F.  Prime  ; South  mountain  rocks,  by  F.  Prime  and  C.  E.  Hall. 
With  3 lithograph  pictures  of  quarries,  4 pictui-es  of  trianguiation  stations,  14 
page  plates  of  sections,  and  an  atlas  of  maps.  8°,  pp.  283,  1883.  (Note. — Nor 
atlas  see  beloiv.) 

D 3.  Vol.  11,  Part  I.  Report  on  Berks  county,  ( outh  mountain  belt,) 
by  E.  V.  dTnvilliers.  With  10  page  plates  of  sections  and  Indian  relics,  and  3 
picturesof  rock  exposures.  8°,  pp.  441,  1883.  (Note. — For  atlas  see  below.) 

fD3.)  Atlas:  One  colored  geological  map  of  LeAi<7/i  and  Northampton 
counties,  (one  sheet ;)  one  colored  geological  contour  line  map  of  Southern 
Northampton  county,  (six  sheets;)  a contour  line  map  of  the  mountains  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schujdkill,  (eighteen  sheets;)  a colored  geological  con- 
tour line  index  map  to  the  22  sheets,  (one  sheet,)  and  4 sheets  of  maps  of 
Iron  mines. 
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(D  5 ) Atlas  of  colored  geological  county  maps  of  Cumberland,  Frank- 
lin, and  Adams,  {three  sheets);  and  tirst  instalment  of  contour  line  map  of 
the  South  mountains,  Sheets  A 1,  A 2,  B 1,  B 2,  {four  sheets,)  by  A.  E. 
Lehman. 

F,  Report  on  the  Juniata  river  district  in  Mifflin,  Snyder  and  Hun- 
tingdon counties,  by  J.  H.  Dewees,  and  on  the  Aughwick  valley  and  East 
Broad  Top  region  in  Huntingdon  county,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner.  With  col- 
ored geological  maps  of  East  Broad  Top  R.  R.  and  Orbisonia  vicinitj',  (2 
sheets  ;)  Three  Springs  map  and  section.  (2  sheets;)  Sideling  Hill  Creek  map 
and  section,  (2  sheets,)  and  Isometric  projection  at  Three  Springs,  (1  sheet:) 
six  folded  cro.ss  sections  and  22  page  plates  of  local  maps  and  columnar  sec- 
tions. 8°,  pp.  305,  1878. 

F 2.  Report  on  Perry  county,  {Part  I,  geology,)  by  E.  W.  Claj'pole. 
With  two  colored  geological  maps  of  the  county  ; 17  geological  outline  town- 
ship maps  as  page  plates,  and  30  page  plate  cross  and  columnar  sections.  8°, 
pp.  437,  1881. 

Report  on  Bradford  and  Tioga  counties,  by  A.  Sherwood ; rejiort  on 
their  coal  fields,)  including  forksof  Pine  creek  in  Potter  con ntj^)  byF.  Platt ; 
report  on  the  coking  of  bituminous  coal,  by  J.  Fulton.  {See  L above.) 
With  two  colored  geological  count}'  maps,  3 page  plates,  and  35  cuts  in  the 
text.  8°,  pp.  271,  1878. 

G 2.  Report  on  Ly'COMing  and  Sullivan  counties ; field  notes  by  A.  Sher- 
wood ; coal  basins  by  F.  Platt.  With  two  colored  geological  county  maps,  (of 
Lycoming  and  Sullivan,)  a topographical  map  (in  two  sheets)  of  the  Little 
Pine  creek  coal  basin,  and  24  page  plates  of  columnar  sections.  8°,  pp.  268, 
1880. 

G 3.  Report  on  Potter  county,  by  A.  Sherwood.  Report  on  its  coal 
FIELDS,  by  F.  Platt.  With  a colored  geological  county  map,  2 folded  plates, 
and  2 page  plates  of  sections.  8°,  pp.  121 , 1880. 

G 4.  Report  on  Clinton  county,  by  H.M.  Chance,  including  a descrip- 
tion of  the  Renovo  coal  basin,  by  C.  A.  Ashburner,  and  notes  on  the  Tangas- 
cootac  coal  basin,  by  F.  Platt.  With  a colored  geological  county  map,  1 sheet, 
of  sections,  local  Renovo  map,  6 page  plates,  and  21  sections  in  the  text.  8°, 
pp.  183,  1880. 

G 5.  Report  on  Susquehanna  and  Wayne  counties,  by  I.  C.  White. 
With  a colored  geological  map  of  the  two  counties  and  58  cuts  in  the  text. 
8°,  pp.  243,  1881. 

G 6.  Report  on  Pike  and  Monroe  counties,  by  I.  C.  White.  With  two 
colored  geological  county  maps,  (1  sheet  Pike  and  Monroe  andl  sheet  Wyom- 
ing,) a map  of  glacial  scratches,  an  I 7 small  sections.  Report  on  the  Delaware 
and  Lehigh  Water  Gaps,  with  tivo  contoured  maps  and  five  sections  of  the 
gaps,  by  H.  M.  Chance.  8°,  pp.  407,  1832. 

G T.  Report  on  Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Colu.mbia,  Mon- 
tour, and  Northumberland  counties,  {i.  e.,  the  jiarts  lying  outside  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields,)  by  I.  C.  White.  With  a colored  geological  map  of  tluse 
counties,  (in  two  sheets,)  and  31  page  plates  in  the  text,  8°,  pp.  464,  1833. 
{Note. — The  colored  geological  map  of  Wyoming  county  is  published  in  G6.) 

T.  Report  on  Blair  county,  by  F.  Platt.  With  35  cuts  in  the  text,  and  an 
Atlas  of  maps  and  sections,  (see  below.)  8°,  pp.  311,  1881. 

(T.)  Atlas  of  colored  geological  contour  line  map  of  Morrison's  cove. 
Canoe  valley,  Sinking  valley,  and  country  west  to  the  Cambria  county  line, 
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(14  sheets;)  Index  map  of  the  same,  (1  sheet;)  colored  sections,  (2  sheets.) 
80,  1881. 

T 3.  Report  on  Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  by  J.  J.  Stevenson.  With 
two  colored  geological  maps  of  the  two  counties.  80,  pp.  382,  1882. 

T 3.  Report  on  Huntingdon  county,  by  1.  C.  White.  With  a colored  geo- 
logical map  of  the  county,  and  numerous  sections.  8°,  pp.  471,  1885. 

T 1.  Report  on  Centre  county,  by  E.  V.  d’Invilliers  ; also,  special  report, 
by  A.  L.  Ewing,  and  extracts  from  report  to  Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.,  by  J.  P.  Les- 
ley. With  a colored  geological  map  of  the  county,  13  page  plates  of  local 
maps  and  sections,  and  15  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  464,  1884. 

For  report  on  line  of  the  Terminal  Moraine,  see  Z. 

Grand  Atlas,  Uiv.  IV,  Pt.  I,  1885.  Port-folio  containing  43  sheets,  as  fol- 
lows: 30  sheets  relating  lo  the  Durham  and  Reading  Hills  and  bordering  val- 
leys in  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  and  Berks  counties,  and  13  sheets  re- 
lating to  the  South  Mountains  in  Adams,  Franklin,  Cumberland  and  York 
counties. 

Grand  Atlas,  Div.  V,  Pt.  1,  1885.  Port-folio  containing  35  sheets,  as  fol- 
lows: 29  sheets  relating  to  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  in  parts  of  Cambria,  Blair,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Centre,  and 
Union  counties,  5 sheets  contain  a map  and  geological  cross  section  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  Lancaster  county,  and  1 sheet  contains 
cross  sections  of  the  Philadelphia  belt  of  the  Azoic  rocks. 

For  report  on  Cornwall  Iron  Ore  Mines,  Lebanon  county,  and  the  Tipton 
Run  coal-beds,  Blair  county,  see  Annual  Report,  1885. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

C.  Report  on  York  and  Adams  counties,  by  P.  Frazer.  With  one  folded 
map  of  a belt  of  York  county  through  York  and  Hanover,  6 folded  cross  sec- 
tions, and  two  page  plate  microscopic  slices  of  dolerite.  8°,  jip.  198,  1876. 
(Note.  — The  colored  geological  county  map  of  York  is  published  in  the 
Atlas  to  C 3.) 

C 2.  Report  on  York  and  Adams  counties,  (South  Mountain  rocks,  iron 
ores,  Ac.,)  by  P.  Frazer.  With  one  general  map  of  the  district,  10  folded  cross 
sections,  and  5 page  plates.  8°,  pp.  400,  1877.  (Note. — The  colored  geological 
county  map  of  Adams  is  published  in  D 5.) 

C 3.  Report  on  Lancaster  county,  by  P.  Frazer.  With  nine  double  page 
lithographic  views  of  slate  quarriesand  Indian-pictured  rocks,  one  plate  of  im- 
pressions on  slate,  and  one  page  plate  microscopic  section  of  trap,  and  an  at- 
las. 8°,  pp.  350,  1880. 

(C  3.)  Atlas  of  13  shiets:  Colored  geological  map  of  York  county  ; col- 
ored geological  map  of  Lancaster  county  ; Susquehanna  river  section, 
(Sheets  1,  1 A,  2,  2 A,  3,  4 ;)  Lancaster  section  ; Pequea  section  ; Muddy  run 
section;  Chestnut  Hill  mines  ; Gap  Nickel  mine. 

€ 4.  Report  on  Chester  county;  General  Description,  pp.  214,  by  J.  P. 
Lesley;  Field  Notes  in  the  townships,  pp.  215-354,  by  P.  Frazer.  With  a col- 
ored geological  county  map,  a photographic  view  of  contorted  schists,  and  12 
page  plates.  8°,  pp.  391,  1883. 

C 5.  Report  on  Delaware  county,  by  C.  E.  Hall.  With  a colored  geolog- 
ical county  map  ; a contour  line  map  around  Media ; 30  photographic  page 
plate  views  of  granite  quarries,  kaolin  pits,  Ac.,  and  4 page  plates  of  altered 
micas.  8°,  pp.  128,  1885.  See  Annual  Report,  1885,  for  Kaolin  Report. 
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C 6.  Report  on  Philadelphia  and  the  sontliern  parts  of  Montgomery 
and  Bucks  counties,  by  O.  B.  Hall.  With  a colored  geological  map  of  the  belt 
of  country  between  Trenton  and  Delaware  county,  (in  3 sheets,)  a sheet  of 
colored  cross  sections,  and  24  cuts  in  the  text.  8°,  pp.  145,  1882. 

E.  Parti  of  (historical  introduction  to)  a report  on  the  Azoic  rocks,  by  T. 
S.  Hunt.  80,  pp.  253,  1878. 

For  report  on  the  kaolin  deposits  of  Chester  and  Delaware  counties,  see 
Annual  Report,  1885. 

See  also  Grand  Atlas,  Div.  V,  Pt.  I,  under  North-eastern  and  Middle 
Pennsylvania. 


SALE  OF  SURVEY  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  3,  1885,  the  Sur- 
vey Reports  printed  prior  to  that  date,  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  have  been  turned  over  (1)  to  the  State  Librarian  for  dis- 
tribution and  exchange  with  other  States  and  Territories,  and  (2)  to  the  proper 
officials  for  delivery  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  1885.  That  portion 
of  the  act  of  May  14,  1874,  directing  the  sale  of  these  reports  at  cost  of  publi- 
cation to  all  applicants  for  them  has  been  repealed. 

In  consequence,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  have  no  reports  on  hand  for 
sale  through  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Atfairs  as  formerly;  an  arrangement 
has,  however,  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  wishing  any  of 
the  reports  published  from  1874  to  1885,  inclusive,  by  which  copies  will  be 
purchased  at  the  Survey  Office,  as  opportunity  will  permit,  and  be  resold  at 
the  following  prices,  to  all  applicants  for  them : 


Price. 

A.  History  of  the  First  Geological  Survey,  1870, fO  25 

A2.  Coal  Waste,  1881,  1 10 

AC.  Mining  Methods,  with  Atlas,  1883,  2 80 

AA.  Panther  Creek  Anthracite  Field,  18B3,  58 

AA.  Panther  Creek  Anthracite  F’ield  Atlas,  Pt.  1,  1883,  ....  1 50 
AA.  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  Anthracite  Field  Atlas,  Part  1, 

1884, 1 65 

AA.  Wilkes  Barre  and  Nanticoke  Anthracite  Field,  Pt.  1,  1884,  2 42 

AA.  Hazleton  and  Drifton  Anthracite  Field  Atlas,  Pt.  1,  1885,  . 1 50 

A A.  Anthracite  Statistics  for  1883  and  1884,  with  map  of  the  Coal 

Regions,  1885, 15 

B.  Mineralogy  of  Pennsylvania,  1875, 75 

C.  York  and  Adams  Counties,  1876, 85 

C^.  York  and  Adams  Counties,  1877, 1 25 

C^.  Lancaster  County,  with  Atlas,  1880, 2 20 

C'i.  Chester  County,  1883, 75 

C®.  Delaware  County,  1885,  . . 1 15 

C®.  Philadelphia  and  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Coun- 
ties, 1882, 1 65 

D.  Lehigh  County  Iron  Mines,  1875, 50 

D^.  Lehigh  County  Iron  Mines,  1878, 1 60 


Postage. 
?0  06 
12 
37 
18 
12 


11 

12 

8 

2 

10 

10 

12 

25 

18 

13 

13 

4 

12 


Note. — Single  copies  of  the  anthracite  sheets  contained  in  the  above  atlases 
can  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  printing. 
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Price.  Postage. 

D^.  Vol.  I,  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties,  1883, 65  13 

D3.  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  Berks  County,  1883, 55  18 

D*.  Atlas — Leliigh  and  Nortliainpt  n Counties,  2 80  17 

D^.  Atlas — Cumberland,  Franklin,  and  Adams  Counties,  . . 1 25  8 

E.  Trap  Dykes  and  Azoic  Rocks  of  S.  E.  Pennsylvania,  1878,  48  12 

F.  Mifllin,  Snyder,  and  Huntingdon  Counties,  1878,  ....  2 55  20 

FL  Perry  County,  1884,  . . 90  17 
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Castle  Rock,  Crum  creek, 571 

Catskill  No.  IX,  in  Potter  county, 93 

“ Cave-in  ” at  Nanticoke,  description  of, 627 

Cemetery  anticlinal,  description  of,  411 

“ “ outcrop  of  Mill  creek  limestone,  along  crest  of,  . . . 447 

“ basin,  description  of,  410 

Central  or  “green  oil”  line  of  development, 62 

Centralia,  Mine  Sheet  No.  IV, 343 
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Centreville  district,  pipe  line  to  New  Castle 35 

Cephalopoda,  ...  . 4.57 

Chadd’s  Ford,  (P.  & B.  C.  R.  R ,)  elevation, 582 

Chalcedony,  at  Cornwall,  547 

Chaleo pyrite,  at  Cornwall, 546 

Chalybeate  springs,  from  bottom  of  No.  XIT, 488 

Chamberlain,  T.  C.,  on  ore  bearing  clays,  591 

Chambers,  J.  C.,  record  of  wells  received  from,  83 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgh,  report  on  gas  by, 665 

Chance,  H.  M.,  fuel  value  of  natural  gas, 675 

“ value  of  coals  to  consumers, 306 

“ calculation  of  gas  quantities, 668 

Charlestown  mine,  198 

Chartiers  R.  R.,  elevations  along, ^ . 139 

*•  twp.,  Allegheny  county,  elevations 143 

Chauncey  colliery,  ojierator  and  beds  worked  at,  368 

Cheat  river,  166 

Checker  coal-bed,  Pine  Ridge  and  Laurel  Run  collieries,  392 

“ “ where  mined, 368,372 

Chemical  compo-sition  of  Cornwall  ore,  531 

“ “ of  kaolin, 585 

“ evidence  as  to  origin  of  coal, 100 

Chemistry  of  mineral  waters,  Dr.  Hunt,  589 

Chemung,  No.  VIII,  lifted  by  Savage  Mountain  anticlinal, 227 

Cherry  Grove  district,  oil  production  in 18 

Cherry  run,  gas  spot  located  at 35 

Chestnut  Hill  Iron  Co.,  use  of  Cornwall  ore  by, 535 

Chester  valley  limestone,  ...  575 

duckies  Iron  Co.,  use  of  Cornwall  ore  by,  535 

Ohonetes  Millepunctata , 440,452 

Chrisman,  F. , coal  opening, 486 

Chrisman  coal-bed,  section,  487 

Chrysocolla  at  Cornwall,  547 

Church  coal-bed,  where  mined, 372 

Ciera  mine,  description  of,  197 

Claghorn,  Clarence  R. , a'=sistant,  354 

“ “ coal  specimens  obtained  by, 470 

“ “ Bernice  mine  map  examined  by, 473 

“ “ assistant  on  Bernice  survej^, 463 

Clarendon  pool, 17 

Clapp  well,  7 

“ stra’ a encountered  in, 17 

Clarendon  and  Warren,  gas  piped  to,  ; 33 

Clarion  belt,  gas  in  wells  east  of,  35 

“ county,  Cogley  run  oil-pool  in, 1 

“ oil-rocks,  Warren  and  Forest  wells, 17 

“ sands  in  Forest  CO. , 17 

Clarksville , . 13 

Classitication  and  composition  of  Pa.  anthracites,  .7 300 

Clay  for  marlr.et,  preparation  of, 611 

“ percentage  of  commercial,  obtained  from  mill, 604 
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Clay  remaining  on  Jolms’  and  Griffin’s  farms, 603 

“ bed  in  Delaware  and  Chester  co’s, 594 

“ beds  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 583 

“ mining,  Brandywine  Summit  clay-bed, 606 

“ vein  atEieher’s  pit, 200 

Clear  Spring  shaft, wash  cut  in, 640 

Coal,  hypothesis  of  formation  of, 104 

“ in  England  composed  of  spores, 98 

“ objections  stated  as  to  the  vegetable  origin  of, 97 

“ objections  answered  as  to  the  vegetable  origin  of, 97 

“ plate  showing  the  internal  vegetable  structure  of, 122 

“ problem  of  formation  not  fully  solved,  101 

“ questions  in  considering  the  formation  of, 101 

“ the  vegetable  origin  of, 95 

“ the  Vail  hypothesis  of  origin  of, 103 

Coal-basins  in  Eastern  Middle  Coal  Field, 347 

Coal-beds,  average  thickness  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VIII, 391 

“ conventionals  used  on  the  anthracite  sheets, 367 

“ identity  near  Ashley  and  Wilkes  Barre, 381 

“ on  Kingston  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VII,  385 

“ names  differing  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VII, . . 387 

“ those  workable  under  the  Bennett  bed  on  Mine  Sheet  VI,  . . 385 

“ uncertain  nomenclature  of, 366 

“ variability  in  different  areas, 372 

Coal-bed  A,  (Bernice  basin,) 466 

“ “ analysis, 469 

“ “ change  in  carbon  ratio, 471 

“ “ at  Heiss  opening,  467 

“ “ unworkable,  in  Bernice  basin, 469 

“ in  Pottsviile  conglomerate, 393 

“ B,  Bernice  basin,  471,474 

“ “ commercial  value, 466 

“ “ Bernice  basin,  mined  by  S.  L.  (fe  S.  R.  R.  Co.,  ....  463,465 

“ “ Bernice  basin,  section  of, 474 

Coal  Bluff  mines,  . . 159 

Coal  Flora,  reports  on  the, 120 

“ gas,  variation  in  fuel  value  of,  676 

Coals,  grouping  into  ten  classes, 303 

Coal  measures  of  Anthracite  Region,  limestone  beds  rare  in,  438 

“ “ on  highest  summits  Loyalsock  and  Mehoojjany  Fields,  . .461 

“ vegetation , interrupted, 120 

Cochran,  A.  B.,  topographical  map  by, 345 

Cogley  Run  oil-pool,  Clarion  county,  opening  of, 1 

“ “ oil  from  Venango-Butler  sand, 22 

“ well, 25 

Coleman,  W.  A:  R.  W.,  copper  sold  from  Cornwall  by, 549 

“ R.  W.  & W.  and  R.  & G.  D.,  owners  of  Cornwall  mine,  ....  550 

Coleraine,  Nos.  1 and  2,  collieries,  analysis.  Mammoth  bed,  314 

“ “ “ “ Wharton  bed,  ...  ...  314 

Colket  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 323 

Collieries  on  Northern  Coal-field  mine  sheets 368 
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Columnar  structure  of  coal  measures  in  Northern  Coal  Field,  ....  421 ,42;i 

Commissioners,  Board  of, 347 

Composition  of  Bernice  coal,  ....  476 

“ of  Pennsylvania  anthracites, 307 

Compressed  air  locomotive,  216 

Compressor  at  Cornwall, 558 

Confusion  in  identification  of  oil-sands,  67 

Connellsville  sandstone,  179,212 

Conglomerate,  oil-well  wild  catting  caused  by 44 

Congress,  appropriation  for  triangulalion  by,  693 

Conner  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322 

Conodoguinet  creek,  slates  exposed  along, 541 

Conyngham  anticlinal, 411 

“ colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked,  368 

“ “ elevations,  395 

“ shaft,  limestone  outcrop  near, 447 

“ “ section,  433 

“ “ synclinal, 412 

Cook,  Professor  G.  H.,  clay  beds  described  by, 583 

Cooper  coal-bed,  called  Four-Foot  east  of  “Harry  E.”  colliery, 385 

“ “ rapid  thinning  of,  385 

“ “ Northern  Coal-field,  368,372 

“ district,  ice  in  oil-wells, 33 

“ oil  pool,  rise  and  fall  of, 1 

“ T.,  notice  of  mineral  by, 655 

“ tract,  oil  production  on, 18 

Copper  in  Cornwall  ore, 548 

“ Middle  Hill,  Cornwall, 512 

Cornell  and  Werling  mine,  187 

“ “ section  of  coal-beds  at, 188 

Cornen  gas  pool,  strong  and  lasting  wells  in, 33 

Cornwall  ore,  504 

“ “ cost  of  mining,  552 

“ “ difficulty  in  working  the, 535 

“ “ mining  of,  549 

“ “ part  of  sedimentary  formation  of  Lebanon  limestone  valley, 539 

“ “ regular  stratified  formation,  . 504 

“ “ thickness  of,  505 

“ Ore  Bank  Co.,  grade  of  ore  mined  by, 534 

“ ore  mine,  cross  sections  of,  . . 506 

“ “ Lebanon  county,  report  on, 491 

“ “ map  showing  location  of, 492 

“ and  Mt.  Hope  R.  R 494,525 

“ slates,  lime  slates  spoken  of  as, 540 

Coulterville  pit,  Pittsburgh  bed  opened,  197 

Courtney  station,  P.  V.  <fe  C.  R.  R., 168 

Covelite,  found  at  Cornwall,  546 

Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  assistance  afforded  Survey  by, 352 

Coxton  branch,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  bore-hole  north  of, 641 

Craft  pit, 164 

Cranberry,  Venango-Butler  group  south-west  of, 4 
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Cranberr3' twp.,  gas  found  in, 4 

Crawford’s  clay,  used  for  fire-brick, 572 

“ kaolin  works,  571 

“ Delaware  county,  kaolin  at, 573 

Creighton  plate  glass  works, 38 

Cresson,  Dr.  Charles  M.,  analyses  of  anthracite  coal  and  ash  bj% 322 

Crinoidal  limestone, 180 

“ “ kej'  to  geological  structure  of  oil-regions, 4 

Cross  creek  twp.,  Washington  county,  gas  in  wells  sunk  in, 26 

Crossland  coal, 185 

Cuba,  gas  from  Allegheny  gas  district  piped  to, 31 

Cuprite,  found  at  Cornwall, 546 

CyperacecB, 649 


D. 


Daddow’s  coal  opening, 487 

Daggert’s  lower  coal  pit, 199 

“ upper  coal  pit, 199 

Daubred,  cause  of  rock  metamorphism, 319 

Dauphin  triangulation  station, 695,705 

Davidson,  G.,  results  of  angle  measurements  on  U.  S.  C.  & G.  S., 692 

Dawson,  Sir  James  W.,  origin  of  coal,  99 

“ “ vegetable  structure  of  coal, 123 

de  Bomarre,  Valmont,  belief  as  to  origin  of  coal, 96 

Debray,  M.  H.,  section  of  peat  bog, 116 

Delamater  gas  well,  Butler  and  Clarion  oil  fields, . . 34 

Delano  mine  sheet,  (No.  I,)  area  of, ...  339 

“ “ “ beds  worked  on, 338 

Delaware,  feldspar  rock  quarries, 572 

“ water  gap,  Kittatinny  mountain, 282 

“ and  Chester  counties,  streams  in, 571 

“ “ “ kaolin  deposits,  general  considerations  of,571 

“ “ county  rocks,  kaolinization  of, 577 

“ & Hudson  C.  Co.,  first  shipment  of  coal  by, 278 

“ “ •*  collieries,  elevations  at, 381 

“ Lack.  & West.  R.  R.  Co.,  bore-hole  records  withheld  by,  . . . 358 

Delesse,  analysis  of  aibite, 586 

Denmark  governmental  survey's 692 

Departement  du  Nord,  peat  dug  in, 116 

Derrick  hand-book,  statistics  of  Bradford  oil  district, 15 

Dewey,  Prof.  F.  P.,  plan  fortesting  coals, 309 

Diamond  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked,  ...  368 

“ shaft  colliery,  elevations  at, 394 

Dillsburg  magnetic  ore  mines, 569 

“ “ “ beds, 569 

“ “ “ confined  to  Triassic  formation, 569 

d’Invilliers,  E.  V.,  report  on  Cornwall  ore  mines, 491 

“ C.  S.,  section  at  Loop  Run  opening, 259 

Discina  convexa,  452 

Dismal  swamp,  peat  deposits, 106 
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Dodson  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked  at, 368 

“ “ elevations  at,  380 

Doolittle,  C.  L.,  location  of  Wilkes  Barre, 361 

Doppler,  paper  read  before  Vienna  Academy, 652 

“Dopplerite”  from  Scranton, .615 

Dopplerite  not  yet  discovered  in  America, 654 

Dorrance  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked, 368 

“ “ elevations, 396 

“ shaft.  Canal  limestone  bed  cut  in, 447 

“ “ Joe  Gibbs’ coal-bed  cut  in, 445 

Downthrow  fault,  Cornwall  ore-mine, 529 

Draper  colliery,  analysis  of  Mammoth  and  Primrose  coals, 315 

Dravos  country  pit,  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  opened, 197 

Dresser,  S.  R.,  opinion  on  gas  pressure, 663 

Drifton  basin,  depths  of  points  in, 285 

“ Mine  Sheet  No.  1,  coal-beds  worked  on, 349 

“ “ “ “ sections  at  Drifton  and  Lattimer, 349 

“ and  Hazleton,  maps  restricted  to  vicinity, 347 

Drills,  Ingersoll  rock,  used  at  Cornwall, 557 

Drummond  lake,  Virginia,  formation  of  bottom 108 

Dry  run  mine,  elevation  Pittsburgh  coal-bed, 218 

DuBarry,  J.  N.,  Tipton  report  furnished  by, 265 

Duncan,  Cornell  and  Werling, 187 

Duncannon,  Perry  county,  Pocono  coal, 254 

Dundee  shaft,  fossils  from, 448 

“ “ high  coal  measures  cut  in,  373 

Dunkard  creek  oil  district,  2£ 

“ twp.,  Greene  co.,  elevations,  154 

Dunningsville,  ....  165 

Durham  and  Reading  hills,  triangulation  stations  on,  693 

E. 

Eagle  Hill  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 323 

Eagle  Nest  mine,  . 196 

East  Bethlehem  twp  , Washington  co.,  elevations,  153 

East  Boston  colliery,  elevations,  . ...  389 

“ operator  and  beds  worked  at,  369 

“ “ Ross  and  Red  Ash  beds  cut  at,  386 

East  Franklin  colliery,  anal^’^sis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 323 

East  Pike  run  twp.,  Washington  co.,  elevations, 152 

Eastern  Middle  Coal-field  Atlas, 317 

“ “ extent  of, 275 

“ “ report  on, 349 

“ “ sections  in, 291 

“ “ structure  of,  284 

“ “ survey  of,  347 

“ “ known  as  Upper  Lehigh  region, 347 

Eaton  colliery,  pot-holes  at, 617 

“ Knob,  459 

Ebervale,  No.  2,  colliery, 314 
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Edgemont, 571 

Edmundson  mine, 183 

Edinboro’,  geographical  position  of, 706 

Eichers’  pit, 199 

Elam,  Concord  twp. , Delaware  co., 572 

Elevations,  Allegheny  co., 142 

“ “ railroad, 140 

“ Anthracite  regions,  281 

“ Bernice  coal  basin, 464 

“ B.  & O.  R.  K. , accuracy  of, 127 

“ “ Pittsburgh  division, 131 

“ “ Wheeling  division, 137 

“ Chartiers  railroad, 139 

“ P.  & C.  R.  E.,  Fayette  branch, . . 133 

“ “ Mt.  Pleasant  branch, 133 

“ Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  R.  R., 138 

“ Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  & Youghiogheny  R.  R. , 134 

“ Pennsylvania  R.  R., 128 

“ P.  R.  R.,  Monongahela  division, 135 

“ South-West  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 129 

“ West  Penn  R.  R., 141 

“ Youghiogheny  R.  R.,  131 

“ Fayette  CO. 156 

“ George  twp. , Fayette  co., 156 

“ Jefferson  twp.,  “ 156 

“ Luzerne  twp.,  “ 156 

“ Nicholson  twp.,  “ 157 

“ Spring  Hill  twp.,  “ 158 

“ Washington  twp.,  “ 156 

“ Greene  co. , 153 

“ Monongahela  twp.,  Greene  co., 153 

“ Washington  co. , 151 

“ Allen  twp.,  Washington  co., 152 

“ Carroll  “ “ “ 152 

“ East  Bethlehem  twp. , Washington  CO.,  153 

“ “ Pike  run  “ *•  “ 152 

“ Nottingham  “ “ “ 151 

“ Peters  “ “ “ 151 

“ Union  “ “ “ 150 

“ Westmoreland  co., ....  154 

“ North  Huntingdon  twp.,  Westmoreland  co., 155 

“ Rostraver  “ “ “ 154 

“ Sewickley  “ “ “ 155 

“ on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VI,  N.  C.  F., 383 

“ “ “ “ YIII,  “ 393 

“ pools  in  Monongahela  slack  water, 136 

“ in  Pittsburgh, 139 

Eleven-foot  coal-bed,  Maltby  colliery, 385 

Elizabeth,  Allegheny  co.,  river  mines  near, 169 

“ twp.,  “ 127,187 

“ “ “ elevations 148 
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Elk  CO.,  oil-sand 16 

“ mountain,  Susquehanna  CO., 461 

“ and  McKean  cos.,  drillings  below  Bradford  oil  sand, 3 

“ CO.  oil-wells, 15 

“ triangulation  station, 697,705 

Ellangowan  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  from,  321 

“ and  Indian  Ridge  cJllieries,  section  of  coal  measures  at,  . . . 341 

Ellerslie,  tire-brickworks  near, 247 

“ James  Gardener,  fire-brick  works  at,  247 

Elmwood  colliery,  analy.sis  of  coal  and  ash  from 322 

Emerged  bogs,  formation  of,  . . 113 

Emery,  Titus  S. , information  from, 259 

“ “ samples  selected  by, 264 

Emlenton  and  Scrub  Grass,  oil-belt  between,  73 

Empire,  No.  2,  colliery,  elevations 382 

“ “ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at 369 

Empire,  No.  4,  colliery,  elevations,  394 

“ “ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, .369 

“ *'  section  inside  tunnel, 431 

“ basin,  413 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Nanticoke  accident  described, 627 

“ “ prices  of  gas  quoted  from, 678 

“ “ “ statement  on  Murraj'sville  gas  wells,  . .666 

Enterpri.se  colliery,  elevations, 389 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 369 

“ “ workings  of, 639 

Erie,  geographical  position  of, 706 

“ gas-wells,  - 33 

Ernliout  & Taylor  well,  record  of, 663 

Espy  run  anticlinals, 419 

JEiimicrotis  Haivni, 455 

Exeter  shaft,  depth  of  cribbing  in, 640 


F. 


Fagundus,  character  of  oil  at, 63 

“ well  No.  37,  depth  of, 7 

“ “ “ slates  and  shales  in, 17 

Fairview  gas  well,  Butler  and  Clarion  oil-fields,  . 34 

Fairfield,  G.  A.,  triangulation  by, 693 

Farley  and  Wilson  oil  well,  lirae-saud  in, 222 

“ “ “ “ “ limestone  in, 222 

Fault  at  Cornwall, 496 

Fayette  anticlinal, 166 

“ branch,  P.  & C.  R.  R.,  elevations  on, . .133 

“ county,  elevations, 156 

Fechtig,  Dr.,  Wellersburg  oil-well  record, 229 

Feldspar  bed,  kaolin  derived  from  decomposition  of, 598 

“ into  kaolin,  rate  of  change  unknown, 583 

“ and  kaolin  beds,  Chester  co.,  strike  of, 576 

“ “ “ belts,  Delaware  CO,,  strike  of, 576 
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Fell,  Judge,  anthracite  first  used  in  house  of, 278 

Ferriferous  limestone,  key  to  oil-region  geology, 4 

Fetterman  oil-well,  large  gas  producer, 41 

Finley,  U.  B., 259 

Finleyville,  164 

Fire  Island,  triangulation  base  line,  688 

First  geological  survey, 279 

“ “ “ numbers, 287 

“ report  anthracite  survey,  reference  to, 269,  291 

“ “ “ “ analysis,  McCreath,  reference  to, 324 

“ “ “ “ analyses  in, 317 

Fish  island,  channel  cut  in  river  at, 646 

Fish-pot  limestone  horizon ' 173 

“ “ “ Pierce’s  fork,  Howell's  creek, 194 

Five-foot  coal  bed,  location  of, 387 

“ “ “ “■  where  mined, 368,372 

First  oil  sand.  Butler  co.,  gas  from 35 

Fish  island,  bend  of  Susquehanna  river, 639 

First  oil  sand,  oil  from , 63 

“ “ “ traced.  Oil  creek  to  Bullion, 8 

“ and  Second  sands,  no  oil  produced  along  center  of  belt, 63 

“ Second,  and  Third  sands  of  Oil  creek, 28 

Finney  coal-bed 204 

Flat  wood  P.  O., 166 

Flick,  W.  J.,  354 

F, ora  of  coal  period,  plants  composing  the, 118 

Foliated  micaceous  hematite,  Cornwall,  546 

Ford.  S.  A.,  report  on  theoretical  value  of  gas  by, 673 

Ford  & Nelson,  gas  developments  by,  .37 

Forest  and  Warren  cos.,  oil  pools  in, 1 

Forkston,  Mehoopany  coal-field 486 

Formations  of  Middle  and  Western  Penn., 119 

Forney,  Charles  B., 551 

*•  “ “ cost  of  ore  andiron  at  Cornwall, 554 

Forty  Fort  colliery,  buried  valiey  at 643 

“ “ “ elevations  at,  390 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 369 

Forward  twp. ..Allegheny  co.,  description  of, 127,204 

“ " section  in, 205 

“ “ no  railroads  in, 2('5 

“ elevations  in, 148 

Fossils,  Wyoming  Valley  limestone-beds, 450 

*•  from  Dundee  shaft,  448 

“ Wilkes  Barre,  list  of 451 

Foster,  Prof.  William,  experimentson  composition  of  coal, 308 

Foster,  William,  limestone  outcrop  reported  by, 258,259 

Four  foot  coal-bed,  where  mined,  368,372 

“ “ “ Wyoming  colliery, 392 

Franklin  colliery,  elevations  at 383 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked, 369 

“ overturn,  ' 400 
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Franklin  slope  anticlinal, 414 

Frazer,  Dr.  Per.sifor,  coal  classification  of, 301 

“ “ '•  dips  in  Chester  co.,  recorded  by, 577 

“ “ “ explanation  of  gentle  dips  in  feldspathic  rocks,  , . .577 

Free  burning  white  ash  coal,  definition  by  Joseph  S.  Harris, 304 

Freeport, 167 

“ gas  deposits 36 

Friendship,  gas  from  Allegheny  district  piped  to  31 

Friih,  researches  on  the  origin  of  coal, 99 

Fuel  ratio  versus  carbon  ratio, 302 

“ “ explanation  of,  301 

“ value  of  coals,  tests  proposed, 309 

“ “ “ Penna.,  anthracite.s,  differences  in, 308 

Fuller  Coal  Company’s  property,  bore-hole  on, 641 

“ colliery,  crevice  cut  in  inside  slope 642 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 369 

“ elevations  at, 390 

Furnace  creek,  elevation,  494 

‘‘  “ location  of  trap  along, 499 

“ colliery,  analyses  coal  and  ash  from,  322 

Furnaces,  list  of,  within  twenty  miles  of  Cornwall, 553 


G. 


Gabby  oil  well,  Washington  county, 26 

“ “ Gantzsandin,  27 

Gabel  iron  mines,  Boyertown,  “horses”  of  rock  at, 511 

Gantz  oil-well,  Washington  county,  date  of  oil  strike, 26 

“ “ “ “ “ limestone  in, 222 

“ “ sand,  struck  in  Gabby  well, 27 

Gardner’s  three-cylinder  engine,  245 

Gardner  pit,  coal  opened  at, 214 

Gas  City  and  East  Sandy,  waste  of  gas  at,  34 

“ from  old  peat  deposits, 119 

“ in  Pennsylvania,  found  in  sand-beds, 51 

“ pressure  at  well,  . . 665 

“ sand  in  Pittsburgh  welJs, 10 

“ “ position  in  Thorn  creek  district, 8 

It  ii  Thorn  creek  district,  identity  of, 8 

“ stock,  exhaustion  of, 671 

“ “ streaks  ” common  throughout  oil-regions, 30 

“ to  oil,  relation  of,  30 

“ waste  of, 667 

“ wells,  greatest  known  pressure  in, 663 

“ works  (Wilkes  Barre)  basin, 411 

Gates  drift,  bed  opened, 262 

“ section  at,  ...  262 

Gaylord  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked  at, 369 

“ “ elevations  at, 380 

Genth,  Dr.  F.  A.  analy.sis,  kaolin, 588 

“ “ trap  rock, 497 
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Genth,  Dr.  F.  A.,  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  found  in  brown  hematite  ore,  . 515 

“ description  Connvall  minerals,  546,548 

“ ores  described  in  T^,  p.  392,  531 

Geography  of  anthracite  region 275 

Geology  of  petroleum,  . ...  54 

“ “ recapitulation,  75 

Geological  facts  (in  oil  regions)  to  be  noted, 81 

Survey,  purposes  as  to  special  examinations  of  coal-beds,  . . .366 

George’s  twp. , Fayette  county,  elevations  in,  156 

Germania  Oil  Co.’s  test  wells,  location  of,  84 

“ wells  drilled  by, 83 

Geyser  well,  Sargeant  pool,  Report  R.,  p.  244, 31 

Gies,  France,  fragments  of  coal  plants  found  near,  95 

Gil berton  colliery,  analyses,  coal  and  ash, ...  .315,322 

Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  position  of,  705 

“ colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322 

Girardvllle  Mine  Sheet,  No.  Ill,  area  of,  ...  341 

'*  “ *•  coal-beds  worked  on 342 

“ “ “ description  of, 341 

Girtie’s  run 163 

Glacial  epoch,  description  of  line  marking,  615 

“ geology  studied  by  Survej^,  617 

Gladden’s  run,  section  on,  229 

Glendower  colliery,  analyses  of  coal  and  ash  from,  323 

Glen  Mills  gneiss  belt,  line  of  axis,  571 

“ Chester  creek,  reference  to, 571 

Godfrey  & Clark’s  paper-mill , 38 

Gceppert,  cellular  structure  of  coal  seen  in  ash, 123 

Golding,  Mr.,  system  of  clay  mining  at  Hockessin 609 

Golding’s  old  clay  mill , 593 

Gordon  oil  well,  Washington  county,  oil  from, 11 

“ “ “ “ production, 26 

Gore  Brothers,  anthracite  first  used  in  Pennsylvania  by, 277 

Gormley’s  country  pit, 164 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  request  in  regard  to  triangulation  of  State,  . 693 

Governor  Dick  triangulation  station,  695,701 

Graff,  Bennett  & Co.,  gas  developments  by,  37 

Grammysia  (Sp.?) 442,457 

Grant  & Horton’s  tannery,  Ridgway,  well  near, 32 

Grape  ridge, 166 

Grapevine, 166 

“ dry-gas,  analysis  of, 677 

Grassy  hill,  Cornwall,  description,  513 

“ elevation  of, 491 

‘‘  dyke, 501 

Gredt  limestone,  near  Round  Hill  church, 194 

“ Britain,  results  of  angle  measurements  in,  692 

Greene  countj'^,  elevations  in , 153 

Green  Oak  mine,  same  as  Eagle  Nest  mine, 196 

Greensburg  basin,  same  as  Lisbon  synclinal,  168 

Greenwich  meridian  used  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 682,707 
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Greenwood  colliery,  Tamaqua,  coal  from, 291 

Grillin  farm,  Delaware  comity,  explorations  on, 594 

“ limestone-beds  not  found  on, 602 

“ lands  Comprising  the, 606 

Griffith,  William,  assistant,  Bernice  survey, 463 

Group  of  oil  sands,  the, 64 

Grubb,  Edw.  B.  & Clement,  Cornwall  mines, 550 

Grubb’s  new  bore-hole,  wash  at, 494,528 

Guffey’s  station , . . . 168 

Gumbel,  researches  on  origin  of  coal,  . 99 

Gumpert,  Hewey  & Co.,  Bellevue  mine, 185 

Gypsum,  found  at  Cornwall , 548 


H. 

Hacklebarney  tunnel,  thickness  of  strata,  294 

Hackley,  Col.  C.  B.,  pot-hole  on  land  of, 617 

Hague  or  Sheffield  well,  remarkable  history  of, 32 

“ “ “ Sheffield  gas-pool  discovered  by, 32 

“ well  sand,  well  at  Barnesville  in, 33 

Hiignetswyll,  Switzerland,  peat  from, 654 

Halberstadt,  Baird,  work  in  Northern  coal-field, 354 

“ “ assistant  on  Bernice  survey, 463 

Hall,  Prof.  James,  section  near  Wellersburg, 229 

Hanover  government  survey,  results  of  angle  measurement  by  Gauss,  . . 692 

Hanover  Green  anticlinals, 415 

“ “Hogback,”  416 

Harden,  E.  B.,  Sullivan  county  survey  by, 486 

“ “ map  of  Bernice  basin  by,  463 

“ “ model  of  Cornwall  mines  by,  491 

“ “ report  on  Wellersburg  fire-clay  by, 239 

Harden,  O.  B.,  field  work  in  Eastern  Middle  Field, 347 

“ “ assistant  in  Northern  Field 354 

“ E.  & O.  B.,  model  of  Western  Middle  Field  by, 340 

Harman’s  summit,  Pittsburgh  bed  in,  . 236 

Harris,  Joseph  S.,  defines  characteristics  of  coals, 304 

“ Stephen  and  Joseph  S.,  map  made  by,  345 

Harrisburg,  capitol,  position  of,  706 

Harrison,  Potter  county,  706 

Harris ville  district,  gas  leases  in, 35 

Hartley,  F.  W.,  experiments  with  coal-gas, 677 

“Harry  E.”  colliery,  bottom  bench  Baltimore  bed  worked, 385 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at,  369 

“ “ elevations,  390 

“ shaft,  anticlinal  in  slope  at, 405 

“ “ wash  in,  . . . 643 

Harrison  township.  Potter  county,  oil-well  in, 83 

Hartford,  No.  6,  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked  at, 369 

Hartz  mountain,  bouldeis  covered  with  moss, 113 

Harvey  O’Neill  mine, 211 

Harvey’s  run,  shaft  for  kaolin  on,  599 

“ gas  well,  history, 36 
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Hammond  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322,  323 

Hanover  bore-hole,  section, ■ 376,  426 

“ No.  17,  colliery, ^operator  and  bed  worked  at, 369 

“ “ “ elevations,  376 

Hard  white  ash  coal,  J.  S.  Harris’  deflnitioii, 304 

Haupt,  Prof.  L.  M.,  resignation  from  triangulation  survey, 694 

“ “ “ trianguiation  in  Pennsylvania  b}', 693 

Haycock  trianguiation  station,  geographical  position  of,  ......  699,  703 

Haymaker,  No.  1,  oil  well,  Murraysville  district, 37 

Hazelton  basin,  depth  of  points  in,  ...  285 

“ Mine  Sheet  No.  II,  coal-beds  worked  on,  350 

“ “ “ topographical  survey  on, 351 

Hazleton,  coal  quarried  in  vicinity, 297 

Hebron,  oil-well  drilled  at, 83 

Heilprin,  Prof.  Angelo,  report  on  Wilkes  Barre  fossils, 441,  450 

“ “ “ drawings  of  fossils  made  under  supervision  of,  . .443 

Heiss  opening,  coal-bed  A opened  at,  467 

Henderson's,  J.  R.,  upper  pit  section, 199 

“ “ lower  pit  section, 199 

Henry  anticlinal, 407 

“ basin, 407 

“ overturn, 400 

“ colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked  at,  369 

“ “ elevations, 388 

“ “ workings  of, 639 

“ and  Wyoming  fault,  408 

Henry’s  mill  oil-pool,  1 

Hickory  district,  gas  from  Homewood  sandstone, 38 

“ “ gas  from  Venango-Butler  group, 38 

“ “ gas  suppl3dng  Pittsburgh  from,  38 

Hill,  Frank  A.,  placed  in  charge  Northern  coal-fleld, 353,  354 

“ “ Dorrance  shaft  section, 445 

“ “ location  of  fossiliferous  slate  in  Dundee  shaft  by, 448 

“ “ recon noissance  of  Meboopany  coal-held  made  by,  ....  486 

“ “ notes  on  Mehoopany  coal-held  by, 486 

“ “ description  of  buried  Wyoming  Valley, 637 


“ “ mineral  found  by, 648 

Hilldale,  Washington  county, 160 

“ mine,  level  of  coal  at,  160 

Hillman  colliery,  operator  and  bed  worked  at, 369 

“ “ elevations,  397 

“ coal-bed,  place  of.  Mine  Sheet  No.  VII, 387 

" coal-bed  or  H.,  where  mined, 368,  372 

“ vein  coliiery,  operator  and  bed  worked  at, 369 

“ vein  shaft,  coals  cut  in,  391 

“ and  Mills  coal-beds,  workings  at  Nanticoke  in, 629 

Hillsboro’  and  Rose  Valley  Mills,  schists  of  Delaware  county  at, 571 

Hlrsholmand  Waldmarsland,  peat-bogs  between, 109 

History  of  anthracite  region, 277 

“ mining  at  Cornwall, 563 
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Hite  Gas  Company,  667 

“ “ wasting  gas  from  Bull  creek  Held, 38 

Hockessin  clay,  analysis  of,  587 

Hodgson’s  coal  pit, ' 164 

Holtenbaok  air  shaft  anticlinal, 412 

“ shaft,  analysis  Baltimore  bed, 314 

“ cemetery,  limestone  outcrops  near, 445 

Hollenback  colliery,  operator  and  bed  worked 369 

‘‘  “ elevations  at 394,397 

“ dam,  limestone  outcrop  near, 443 

Homewood  district,  gas  to  Pittsburgh  from, 38 

“ gas  from  Venango-Butler  group, 38 

“ sandstone  in  McGuigan  well,  . . . 40 

‘‘  “ gasfrom, 38 

Honey  Pot  tunnel  anticlinal,  419 

Hoosac  tunnel,  demoralized  rock  from, 578 

Hopkins,  James  H. , coal  land  owned  by, 195 

Horner  & Roberts  mine,  ....  206-211 

“ “ classification  of  coal 205 

Horse  Shoe  Chain,  precision  of  work  in , 694 

Howell.  W.  G.,  coal  land  owned  by, 195 

Howellville, 571 

Hull,  E.,  memoir  on  peat-bogs,  120 

“ Hundred-Foot  Rock,”  Thorn  Creek  oil  district 8 

“ ‘‘  same  as  Butler  First-sand, 8 

Hunt’s  law  of  relative  gravity,  585 

Hunt,  Dr.  T.  Sterry,  Hoosac  tunnel  rock  described, 578 

“ “ “ chemical  essays,” 590 

Hunter  mine 183 

Hutchison  coal-bed,  where  mined, 370 

Hutton,  cellular  structure  of  coal 123 

Hyde  Park,  geographical  position  of, 705 

Hydrocuprite,  found  at  Cornwall, 546 


I. 


I,  Kidney  or  Bowkley  coal-bed,  where  mined, 368 

Idle  wood  hotel,  164 

Immerged  bogs,  growth  of, 113 

Indiana  axis 167 

Indian  Ridge  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash, 321,322 

Ingham,  Dr.  Charles  F.,  fossils  collected  by, 439 

Iron  ore  mines,  liebanon  co.,  report  on, 491 

Iron  pyrite,  found  at  Cornwall, 546 

Irwin  basin 168 

Irwin’s  station,  P.  R.  R. , 168 


J. 


J,  Seven-Foot  or  Abbott  coal-bed,  where  mined, 
Jack’s  run,  erosion  by, 


368 

161 
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Jackson  air  shaft  section, 168 

“ drift,  the  old 467 

“ estate,  Sullivan  co., 461 

“ mine,  Jackson  estate, 465 

“ “ section  of  coal-bed  B, 472 

“ ‘‘  specimen  for  analysis, 318 

“ and  Abbot  twps.,  Potter  CO. , oil  borings  in,  . . 82 

Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  gas  from  Sheffield  piped  to, 33 

Jeddo,  Nos.  3 and  4,  collieries,  analysis  coal-bed  at,  314 

Jefferson  twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  elevations  in, 146 

“ “ Fayette  CO.,  “ “ 156 

Joe  Gibbs’  coal-bed,  Mill  creek  limestone  beneath  the, 445 

“ ‘‘  reported  outcrop  of, 447 

Johns,  H.  A.,  analysis  of  kaolin, 588 

“ kaolin  bed  worked  by, 601 

“ opinion  on  quantity  commercial  clay, 599 

“ production  of  clay, 606 

“ farm,  kaolin  pit  on, 598 

‘‘  “ section 600 

Jones,  Edward,  description  of  pot-holes, 617,622 

“ J.  E.,  superintendent  Old  Eagle  mine 217 

“ John  H.,  colliery  list  and  tonnages, 302,326 

“ Simpson  & Co.,  pot-holes  discovered  by, 617 

“ & Laughlin  gas  well,  gas  from, 38 

.lohnson,  Prof.,  researches  in  value  of  coals  by,  308 

Jussieu,  opinion  on  plants  found  at  Gies . . 95 


K. 

K,  coal-bed,  where  mined, 368 

Kada,  Teiichi,  connected  with  Northern  Coal  Field  Survey, 354 

Kane  City,  heat  and  light  supplied  bj^  gas  wells, 32 

Kaolin,  amount  on  Griffin  farm, 605 

“ on  Johns  farm,  no  estimates  made  of, 605 

“ use  of, 613 

“ bed  in  Delaware  co.,  report  on,  592 

“ “ on  Griffin  farm,  section, 695 

“ cla5q  composition  of, 576 

“ Birmingham  twp.,  depth  of, 582 

Kaolin  deposits,  Delaware  and  Chester  cos., 571 

“ Chestnut  Hill  and  Nottinghanj,  analysis  of,’ 588 

“ 'Landenberg,  clay  and  quartz  fragments  from, 573 

Kennel's  mill,  elevation  of, 238 

Kennett  Square  limestone,  formation  No.  II, 576 

Kennet’s  mill,  coal  in  hills  near.  236 

Kent,  William,  fuel  question  studied  by, 308 

Kent  island,  triangulation  base  line, 688 

Keyes  & Calhoun  coal,  description, 185 

Kidney  coal-bed,  where  mined,  368 

Kingston  colliery  shaft,  386 

“ Nos.  1 and  2 collieries,  operator  and  beds  worked, 370 

“ collieries,  elevations  at 389 
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Kingston  flats,  alluvial  drift  on 387 

‘‘  Mine  Sheet  No  VII,  description  of 384 

“ “ “ “ “ coal  beds  mined  on, 384 

“ No.  3 shaft,  section  of, 432 

Kin zua  oil-pool,  Warren  co.,  opening  of, 1 

Kittanning,  gas  well  near,  ...  . . ■. 36 

“ mountain,  area  of  maximum  disturbance, 283 

“ “ boldest  topographical  feature  in  State,.  282 

Klaproth,  analysis  of  peat  material  by,  . , 117 

Knickerbocker  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash 322 

Knight  shaft,  wash  in, 640 

Knob  triangulation  station,  geographical  position 697,705 

Kohinoor  colliery,  analysis  ol  coal  from, 315 

Kramer  cfe  Hart,  Laurel  Run  coal  bank,  263 

Kuntze,  Dr.  Otto,  opinion  on  formation  of  e.)al, 104 

Labradorite,  in  feldspar  rocks,  585 

“ Vanarsdale  quarry,  analysis 586 

Lac  d’EtaillSres,  extensive  peat  bog,  valley  of  the  Brdvine, 107 

Lackawanna  river,  discharge  of 623 

Lackawannock  mountain  at  Pittston, 637 

Lake  Ganoga.  Sullivan  co..  reference  to 488 

Lake  Shore  Gas  Coal  Co.,  operating  Ciera  mine, 197 

“ “ gas  obtained  along,  33 

Lancaster  county  clay,  analy.sis  of, 587 

Lance  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked, 370 

“ “ elevations  at, 380 

Lake  Survey,  results  of  angle  measurements  on, 692 

“ “ triangulation  of, 698 

Lancaster  prison  tower,  geographical  position  of, 705 

Lance  coal-bed,  where  mined, 368 

Lansford  R.  R.  tunnel,  strata  in, 295 

Lardintown,  Butler  co.,  Brady’s  Bend  arch  at, 49 

“ “ “ gas  deposits  near, 36 

Latitude  and  longitude,  methods  of  determining,  687 

“ “ “ shape  of  the  earth  in  consideration  of, 700 

Laurel  run  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked, 370 

“ “ “ elevations  at, 396 

' “ “ “ coal-bed  under  Lower  Baltimore  bed, 392 

Laurel  run  coal-bank,  Kramer  & Hart,  examined  by  Franklin  Platt,  . . 263 

Laurentian  gneiss  area,  Delaware  co.,  571 

Lava,  great  upburst  at  Cornwall, 503 

Lawrence  Myer’s  tract,  bore  hole  on,  644 

Layton  station, 167 

Lebanon  city  quarries,  fossils  from,  545 

“ co.,  Cornwall  mines  on  southern  border  of,  491 

LeConte,  Joseph,  observations  on  the  decaj'  of  feldspathic  pebbles,  . . . 580 

Leechburg,  gas  deposits  near, 36 

“ horizons  furnishing  gas  at, 10 

“ synclinal, 165 
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Lehigh  basia,  (Lower,)  esteat  of, 275 

“ Coal  Mine  Coinpan^v,  li  st  organization  for  mining  anthracite  coal,  277 
“ “ Nav.  Co.,  regular  shipments  to  market  tirst  made  by,  ....  278 

<1  “ “ “ collieries,  analysis  of  coals,  . . 315 

i<  *<  “ “ authority  for  section,  in  Panther  creek  basin,  .327 

<1  “ “ “ colliery  No.  9,  average  thickness  of  Mammoth  bed  in, 290 

“ red  ash  coal,  not  defined,  in  J.  S.  Harris’  report,  ...  305 

“ ife  Wilkes  Barre  Coal  Co  s.  workings,  map  by  G.  Morris, 353 

Lehigh  region,  facilities  aftbrded  survey  in,  351 

“ importance  of  results  of  survey  work  in,  352 

“ “ analysis  of  coals  from,  310 

“ Valley  Coal  Co.,  bore  hole  records  withheld  by, 358 

“ “ R.  R.  at  Wilkes  Barre,  limestone  outcrop  on, 418 

« “ “ Co.,  topographical  map  in  W.  M.  C.  F.  made  for,  ....  315 

<<  “ “ “ lease  of  State  Line  & Sullivan  R.  R.  by,  462 

“ “ triangulation  begun  in  east  end  of, 693 

Lehman,  A.  E.,  model  of  Cornwall  ore  territory  by, 491,495 

“ George  M.,  Assistant  in  Northern  field,  354 

“ “ “ surveys  in  Delaware  co., 594 

Lenni,  Delaware  co.,  ...  . . • 572 

Lesley,  J.  P.,  coal-beds  and  fire-clays  of  Wellersburg  basin, 227 

“ Delaware  and  Chester  count3' kaolin  deposits,  571 

“ Survey  work  placed  in  charge  of  C.  A.  Ashburner,  ....  354 

“ importance  of  Wilkes  Barre  fossils  recognized,  439 

“ lime-water  an  agent  of  decomposition,  feldspar  into  kaolin,  . 602 

“ names  of  formations  suggested,  288 

“ notes  on  the  origin  of  coal,  121 

“ notes  on  utility  of  Profs.  Linn  and  Linton’s  investigations,  . 225 

“ oxidation  of  coal-beds  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  basins,  . 319 

“ paper  on  natural  gas  of  Pennsjdvania 657 

“ plane  of  decomposition  of  feldspar  bed, 600 

“ report  on  Tipton  run  coal-beds 250 

“ report  on  Cornwall  iron  ore,  . • .491 

“ responsible  for  theory  of  downthrow  fault  at  Cornwall,  . . 496 

“ section  on  Towanda  mountain,  490 

“ suggestions  as  to  origin  of  feldspar 599 

“ suggestion  as  to  origin  of  pot-hole,  624 

“ thickness  of  ice  in  Ice  Age  in  Wyoming-Lackawanna  Valley, 615 

“ variable  thickness  of  conglomerate  289 

Lesquereux,  Leo,  paper  on  vegetable  origin  ot  coal,  95 

■ ‘ Survey  reports  embody' life-long  observations  of,  , , , . 123 

Levels  furnished  by  J.  Wainright,  , 155 

“ miscellaneous,  Pittsburgh  coal-region,  , . 128 

Lewis,  F.  H.,  Pocono  coal-beds  cut  in  Sideling  Hill  tunnel,  254 

“ Henr5'  Carvill,  description  of  substance  resembling  dopplerite,615,647 

Lignite  in  Red  and  Missi8.sippi  rivers,  102 

Limestone  beds,  report  on  the  Wyoming  Valley 437 

“ belts,  Chester  countj'.  576 

“ stratum  cut  in  National  kaolin  pit,  601 

Limonite  beds  along  South  mountains 579 

Lincoln  twp.,  Allegheny  county, 127 
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Lincoln  twp.,  geology  and  coal  developments, 181 

“ elevations,  148 

Lippincott  triangulation  station 697 

Lisbon  synclinal,  . 162 

Litchtield,  geographical  position  of 706 

Little  Washington  oil  field,  Washington  county, 26 

Littorina  rudis,  . 117 

Locust  Mtn.  Coal  & Iron  Co.,  map  of  property, 345 

“ Mtn.  gap,  Pottsville  conglomerate  in,  288 

“ Spring  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash, .321,323 

Lodgment  coal-bed,  where  mined,  371 

Londonderry  triangulation  station,  geographical  position, 701 

Lone  Tree,  geographical  position  of, 705 

Long  farm,  544 

“ run,  erosion  by,  161 

Loop  run  drift,  description  of, 259 

“ ‘‘  coal  shipped  by  P.  R.  R., 265 

“ fuel  value  of  coal,  265 

“ “ sections,  . . 259,261 

Lorberry  red  ash,  Joseph  S.  Harris’  definition, 305 

Lovedale,  . . . . 191 

“ mine,  description  of,  . . . 191 

“ “ section,  Pittsburgh  coal 193 

Lower  Baltimore  (Bennett)  coal-bed,  thickness . 392 

“ “ “ ‘‘  where  mined, 368,372 

“ Barren  Measures,  variable  thickness, 6 

" “ “ Beaver  county  limestones, 437 

“ Productive  Coal  Measure  limestones, 437 

Loyal.sock  coal-field, 461 

“ “ structure 284 

“ white  ash  coal,  not  referred  to  in  J.  S.  Harris’  report, 305 

“ and  Mehoopany  coal-fields, 276,459 

“ “ “ “ or  Western  Northern, 459 

Lucerne,  Switzerland,  pot-holes  at, 624 

Lutraria  compressa,  117 

Luzerne  county,  Sturdevant’s  map  of, 362 

“ twp.,  Fayette  county,  elevations, 156 

Lykens  Valley  coal-beds,  . 472 

“ “ red  ash  coal,  definition  of, 305 

“ “ physical  characteristics,  305 

Lyman,  Benj.  Smith, 3.54 

Lynch  & Robinson  mine, 183 

Lyons  run  gas  well  pipe  line,  38 


M. 


Macfarlane,  James,  opinion  on  value  of  Wellersburg  coal, 238 

Macrocheilus  primigenius, 446,457 

Macrodon  obsoletus, 456 

Maffet  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked, 370 

Magnetic  variation,  determination  at  Wilkes  Barre, 361 
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Mahanoy  basin,  elevations  of  points  in  the, 285 

“ city  area  on  Mine  Sheet  No.  I, 339 

“ “ colliery,  anah'sis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 321,323 

“ “ on  Mine  Sheet  No.  I, 338 

“ and  Shainokin  coal-field,  extent  of, 275 

Mahoning  sandstone,  bottom  of  Barren  Measures, 178 

Main  street,  Wilkes  Barre,  outcrops  Mill  Creek  limestone  on 447 

Malachite,  found  at  Cornwall, 547 

Malt  by  anticlinal,  description  of,  406 

“ colliery,  buried  valley  at 642 

“ ‘‘  elevations  at 390 


“ “ operator  and  beds  worked 370 

Mallory,  Judge  Garrick,  limestone  quarried  on  farm  of, 438 

Mammoth  coal-bed,  analysis  of  specimens  from, 321 

“ “ “ (E.  M.  C.F.,) 313 

“ “ “ (N.  C.  F,,) 313 

“ “ “ (S.  C.  F.,)  313 

“ “ “ (W.  M.  C.  F,,)  313 

Manley,  W.  S.,  manager  Brandywine  Summit  kaolin  works,  593 

Mansfield  synclinal, ...  . . ....  164 

Map  showing  relation  of  coal-beds  in  Loop  run  and  Tunnel  openings,  . . 260 

“ of  fire-clay  mine  of  Savage  Fire-Brick  Co.,  240 

“ showing  surface  of  coal-bed  at  North  Savage  mine, 242 

“ “ kaolin  and  feldspar  belts  Chester  and  Delaware  CO.,  . . . .572 

“ “ sand  rock  taking  tlie  place  of  fire-clay  at  North  Savage  mine,242 

“ “ anticlinals  of  Pittsburgh-Monongahela  district, 126 

“ “ position  of  Germania  Oil  Co.’s  test-wells,  84 

“ portions  of  West  Branch  and  Abbot  twps..  Potter  CO., 84 

Marienville,  Forest  co.,  gas  well  at,  17 

Marsilia,  a bog  plant,  649 

Maryland,  a No.  X coal-bed  mined  in, 254 

“ nearest  triangulation  stations  to  Penna.  in, 68S 

“ triangulation  of, 698 

Mauch  Chunk  red  shale  along  Wilkes  Barre  mountains, 393 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  superintendent  of  North  Savage  mine, 241 

McBride  well,  date  of  development 13 

McClure’s  country  coal  pit, 184 

McCormick  magnetic  iron  ore  mine,  Dillsburg, 568 

McCreath,  A.  S.,  analysis  of  Bernice  coal,  . . . 318,469,470,477,485 

“ “ “ “ coal  from  Kramer  & Hart’s  mine 264 

“ “ “ “ coal  from  Tipton  run, 265 

“ “ “ “ Cornwall  iron  ore 531 

“ “ “ “ iron  ore, 537 

“ “ “ “ mineral  associated  with  Cornwall  iron  ore,  . 538 

“ “ composition  Penna.  anthracites, 309,313 

“ “ “ “dopplerite,” 649 

McGuigan  well,  Washington  co.,  gas  in, 27,40 

McKean  co.  gas  w'ells,  pressure  of  gas  in, 661 

“ and  Elk  cos.,  drillings  below  Bradford  sand  in, 3 

“ “ Warren  cos.,  oil  fields, 78 

McKeesport, 167 
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McKinney,  R.  M.,  property  surveys 159 

McKniglit  mine.  213 

McMurray’s  Mill  well,  no  market  for  gas  from,  . 35 

McNair,  T.  S.,  assistance  afforded  Survey  by, 352 

McQuiston  pit,  196 

Meeting  House  hill,  triangulation  station,  693 

Mehoopany  coal  field,  location  and  extent  of 460,486 

“ “ named  the  Western  Northern, 284 

“ “ structure  of,  - . 284 

Meigs,  General  M.  C.,  researches  in  value  of  coals, 308 

Melanchyme,  ....  654 

Mercer  twp.,  Butler  co.,  gas  wells, 35 

Meridian  line,  location  at  Wilkes  Barre, 361 

“ used  on  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 682 

Merriam  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash, 323 

Merriman,  Prof.  Mansfield,  appointment  on  triangulation  survey,  ....  694 

“ “ report  on  trianguiation  of  Penna., 681 

Mesozoic  formation  at  Cornwall, 525 

S' rata,  Cornwall,  obscure  exposures  of,  495 

Me'ers  into  feet,  constant  used  on  C.  and  G.  survey, 698 

“ miles,  “•  “ “ “ *•  698 

Meunier,  C.,  tests  of  coals,  308 

Meylert  opening  on  coal-bed  A,  466 

“ “ re-opened  1888, 466 

‘‘  “ composition  of  specimens  from, 318 

“ coal,  a semi-anthracite, 470 

Midvale  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked  at,  370 

“ “ elevations,  . . 397 

Middle  and  Western  Penna..  erosion  in, 575 

Middle  Hill,  Cornwall,  elevation  of, 491 

Mifflin  twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  elevations, 145 

Milesville, 168 

“ mines 220 

Mill  Creek  colliery,  elevations  at 396 

“ limestone  bed,  fossils  found  in, 438 

“ slope  anticlinal, 409 

“ “ basin 409 

“ Slackwater  Navigation  Co., ■ . . . 443 

Mill  Hollow  colliery,  . . 389 

“ shaft,  Ross  and  Red  Ash  coal-beds, 386 

Miller’s  coal,  161 

“ creek,  relation  to  pot-hole, 623 

“ ' pit,  not  examined,  • • • 183 

Mills  coal-bed.  Mine  Sheet,  No.  Ill,  position  relative  to  Pottsviile  conglom- 
erate, . . 372 

Mine  Hill  Gap  colliery,  analysis  coal  and  ash  from,  323 

Mine  map  Bernice  mines,  brought  up  to  February,  1884 473 

Mineral  charcoal,  figure  showing  structure  of, 122 

Minerals  found  at  Cornwall  mines,  546 

Mine  sheets,  description  of  area  embraced  by, 292 

Miner,  Charles,  assisted  on  survey  of  Northern  Coal-field,  354 
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Miner’s  Mill  borough  to  Solomon’s  gap,  outcrop  of  Baltimore  traced  from, 392 

Mineral  Spring  colliery,  elevations  at, 396 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at 370 

Mining  of  coal,  chapter  on,  296 

“ of  Cornwall  ore,  549 

Mocanaqua,  inclination  of  anticlinals  in  vicinity  of, 400 

“ -Warrior  Run  anticlinal,  417 

Monongahela  division  Penna.  R.  R.,  elevations,  135 

“ river  slackwater,  elevation  of  pools  on,  136 

“ twp.,  Greene  county,  elevations, .153 

Monopterin.  (Pterinea)  gibbosa,  ...  444,455 

Montana,  (Mine  Sheet  No.  IV,)  areas  near,  343 

triangulation  s ation, 699 

Moore  pit,  coal  opened  at,  . . 214 

Moosic  triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of,  697,705 

Morgantown  sandstone,  179 

Morrell,  Mr.,  analysis  of  dry  gas  by, 677 

Morris  cross-roads,  166 

“ G.,  aided  in  preparation  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  map,  ....  333 

“ “ map  L.  & W.  C.  Co.’s  workings, 353 

“ Israel  W.,  map  furnished  Survey, 345 

Montour,  gas  furnished  Pittsburgh  from 38 

Morton  pit,  Pittsburgh  coal  opened,  192 

Mount  Pleasant  twp.,  Washington  county,  nothing  but  gas  obtained  in 

wells,  . . 26 

Mt.  Carmel  shaft  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash, 323 

“ Hope,  494 

“ Jefferson,  triangulation  station,  geographical  position,  705 

“ Nebo  well,  Ohio  twp.,  Beaver  county.  Thorn  creek  sand  in, 25 

“ Pleasant  Branch,  P.  & C.  R.  R.  elevations 133 

Moyer,  H.  I.,  assistant  in  Northern  Coai-tield,  354 

Munroe,  Professor  Charles  E.,  va'uation  of  coal, 307 

Murraysville  anticlinal,  formation  of, .47 

“ axis, 49 

“ “ full  of  water  going  north-east, 49 

“ “ same  as  Peter’s  creek  axis, 161 

“ anticlinal,  165 

“ district  contributing  gas  to  Pittsburgh, 38 

“ “ wells  drilled  in, 10 

“ gas  belt,  area  of,  662 

“ “ field,  description  of, 38 

“ “ from  Venango-Butler  group, 38 

“ “ horizons  furnishing,  gas,  . . 10 

“ “ wells,  depth  of  the  first,  662 

“ “ “ great  force  of  gas  at, 669 

“ pool,  present  draft  on, 52 

<■  ‘‘  pressure  of  gas  in, 39,666 

Myalina  subquadrata,  ....  446,454,456 
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Nanticoke  dam,  elevation 630 

“ gap,  thickness  of  drift  at, 631 

“ mine  disaster,  reference  to, 615 

“ Mine  Sheet,  No.  Ill,  372 

“ Station,  L.  & S.  R.  R.,  line  of  outcrops  from 632 

“ Susquehanna  river  at, 637 

“ triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of, 705 

Natural-gas  of  Pennsylvania,  paper  on, 657 

“ current  price  of, 678 

“ Pittsburgh  areas,  1 

“ displacement  of  coal  by, 673 

“ Youngstown,  Ohio,  35 

“ popular  fallacies  concerning, 51 

“ variation  in  chemical  composition, 674 

“ “ fuel  value  of,  675 

“ S.  A.  Ford,  analysis  of, 675 

National  kaolin  works,  analysis  of  kaolin,  589 

“ *■  limestone  outcrop  at, 581 

“ “ shaft  at 599 

“ “ situation  of, 593 

‘‘  “ plan  of,  610 

“ “ pit,  no  rock  found  in  situ, 601 

Neal  & Oliver  works,  coke  produced  at,  176 

Nescopec  twp.,  glacial  moraine  running  through, 616 

New  Brighton  gas  supply, 41 

Newcastle  pipe-line ....  35 

New  coal-bed,  Hillman  colliery, 391 

‘‘  “ where  mined  in  Nortliern  Coal-field, 369 

“ fields,  in  areas  below  Venango  oil  group, 79 

“ Garden  twp.,  Chester  county,  kaolin  exposuresnearalimestone  beltin, 577 

New  Hampshire,  thickness  of  ice  in  Ice  Age, .615 

New  Jersey,  tree  trunks  beneath  peat  in, 109 

“ primary  triangulation  Penna.  triangulation  commenced  on,  693 

New  Orleans,  beds  of  peat  in  borings  near, 109 

“ Red  measures  against  trap  at  Cornwall 527 

Newport  Centre  anticlinals,  418 

“ Creek  “ 419 

“ “ valley,  bore-holes  to  test  drift  in, 629 

Newton  well.  Oil  Creek  twp.,  Crawford  county, 34 

Newtown  basin,  414 

“ triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of, 704 

“ Mt.  Rose  primary  triangulation  line, 694 

New  York  oil  fields,  49 

“ State  Geological  Survey,  geological  nomenclature  proposed  by, 287 

and  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co 177 

“ State  line,  triangulation  in  Penna.  extended  across, 697 

“ “ survey,  triangulation  of,  698 

Nesquehoning  tunnel,  section  of, 290 

“ mountain,  Pocono  coal,  254 

Nettleton,  Mr.,  production  Phillips  well, 25 
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Niagara  shaft,  quicksand  in, 640 

Nicholson  twp.,  Fayette  county,  elevations  in, 157 

Niles,  Allegany  district,  New  York 13 

Nine  Mile  run, 165 

Nineveh  synclinal, 167 

Nineveh- Allegheny  synclinal, 167 

Noel,  James,  supt.  Savage  Fire  Brick  Companjq 245 

North  Ashland  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, . 323 

“ Huntingdon  township,  Westmoreland  county,  elevations  in , . . .155 

“ Mahanoy  collier^q  anabasis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 321 

“ Mountain,  Sullivan  county, 459 

“ “ Pocono  coal  on,  254 

“ “ Virginia, 284 

North  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company’s  mine, 239 

North  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company’s  mine,  section, 243 

“ Sea,  formation  of  bog  near, 115 

“ Versailles  township,  Allegheny  county,  elevations 143 

“ Versaillestownship,  Allegheny  county,  position  of  Pin  Hook  axis  in,  161 

Northern  coal-tield,  additional  parts  to  atlas, 365 

“ “ anticlinals  and  basins, 398 

“ “ estimates  of  coal, 367 

“ “ extent  of, 276 

“ “ field  work  necessary  in, 360 

“ “ location  of  sections, 291 

“ “ percentage  coal  mined, 298 

“ “ plan  of  work,  363 

“ “ published  sheets,  . • 364 

“ “ progress  of  work 272 

“ “ scale  of  maps,  360 

“ “ structure  of,  284 

“ “ survey  of, 353 

Nottingham  colliery,  elevations  at, 379 

“ “ cars  hoisted, 378 

“ “ operator  and  bed  worked, 370 

“ “ red  ash  bed  worked  at, 377 

“ township,  Washington  county, 151 

O. 

Oakwood  colliery,  elevations  at, 396 

“ ‘‘  haulage  way  in  Four  Foot  bed 392 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 370 

“ “ maximum  thickness  of  Four  Foot  bed, 393 

Obburg,  Switzerland,  peat  bog  at, 653 

Ocean  mines.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  location  of,  200 

“ “ No.  2,  description  of, 201 

‘‘  “ Nos.  3 and  4,  description  of, 201 

Ohio,  prospecting  for  oil  and  gas  in 2 

Ohlen,  H.  C.,  record  of  wells  received  from, 83 

“ well,  No.  1,  record  of, 85 

“ “ No.  2,  record  of, 86 

“ “ No.  3,  record  of, 88 
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Ohlen  well  No.  4,  record  of, 91 

Oil,  First,  Second,  and  Third  sands,  character  of, 63 

Oil  borings,  -Jackson  and  Abbott  townships,  Potter  county, 82 

Oil  City  Uerrtcfc,  letter  published  in,  bj^  request  of  State  Geologist,  ...  58 

Oil  Creek  Third  sand,  names  applied  to  different  parts  of, 65 

“ “ no  evidence  of  oil-sand  below, 62 

Oil  Creek  Valley,  sand-rock  in,  66 

Oil  and  gas  horizons,  sections,  5 

“ “ “ Westmoreland,  Allegheny,  Beaver,  and  Washington 

counties, 9 

Oil  and  gas,  preliminary  report  on,  J.  F.  Carll, 1 

“ uncertainties  in  operating 37 

Oil-sands,  age  of  deposit, 71 

“ comparison  of 79 

“ “ composition  of, 61 

Oil-sands,  nomenlcature  of,  64 

Oil-sand  belt, 67 

Oil-sands  group 64 

“ “ between  Tidioute  in  Warren  county,  to  St.  Joe  in  Butler 

county 61 

Oil-region  map,  construction  of, 12 

Old  Bennett  coal-bed,  in  Northern  Coal  Field  where  mined,  ....  368,  372 

Old  Eagle  mine. 214 

Olean,  gas  from  Allegany  oil-district  piped  to, 31 

Olean  conglomerate  in  Boyd’s  Hill  well,  Pittsburgh, 5 

“ “ key  to  structure  of  oil  regions, 4 

“ “ outcrop  at  Olean  JElock  City, 5 

“ N.  Y.  line  of  glacial  epoch  at,  615 

“ Rock  City,  outcrop  of  Olean  conglomerate  at, 5 

Oligoclase  in  feldspar  rocks, 585 

Olyphant  triangulation  .station, 705 

O’Neil’s,  H.  D.,  coal  not  classed  as  Pool,  No.  3, 205 

O’Neill  mine, . 190 

“ “ section  of  Pittsburgh  bed  at, 191 

Opal,  the  common,  found  at  Cornwall, 547 

Orcliard  coal-bed,  analysis  of  specimen  from, 321 

“ “ Northern  Coal-Field,  wliere  mined, 368,372 

Order  No.  3 to  Survey  assistants  relative  to  information  obtained,  ....  356 
“ to  Survey  corps  relative  to  unpublished  information,  .......  359 

Ore,  internal  constitution  of  the  Cornwall, 530 

“ mass  in  Big  liill, 508 

“ “ Middle  hill,  509 

“ run,  Sullivan  co.,  bed  of  ore  exposed  on, 489 

Origin  of  coal,  notes  by  J.  P.  Lesley  on  the, 121 

Orthoclase  in  feldspar  rocks, 585 

Orthonota, 446 

Orton,  Dr.  Edward,  doubt  as  to  reported  gas  pressures,  663 

Overturned  anticlinal  near  Lebanon, 545 
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Pacific  mine 204 

Page  plate,  Archbald  pot-hole, 618 

“ “ “ sections  of, 620 

“ Anticlinals  and  synclinals,  Pittsburgh-Monongabela  district,  . 126 

“ Brandywine  Summit  kaolin  pits 592 

“ “ “ “ works, 596,612 

“ Bell  magnetic  ore  mines,  Dillsburg,  . . . 566 

“ Bernice  coal  basin, 460 

“ ■ Cornwall,  Big  hill,  section  across, 498 

“ “ “ trap  at, 601 

“ “ “ and  Middle  bills,  sections  through,  . . . .510 

“ “ Middle  hill,  little  railroad  cut  and  sections,  ....  516 

“ “ “ magnetic  iron  ore  workings,  ....  510 

“ “ “ ore  stopes  in, 508 

“ “ “ stratification  of  ore  mass, 512 


“ “ “ prongs  of  trap, _ 504 

“ “ crush  fault, 542 

“ *•  iron  ore  mine, 492,494 

” “ *•  “ cross  sections  of,  506 

“ “ limestone  ridge,  section  at  w est  end  of, 520 

“ “ section  along  R.  R., 526 

“ “ stopes  and  prongs  of  trap, 502 

“ “ internal  constitution  of  a block  of  Cornwall  ore,  . . 530 

“ Germania  Oil  Co.’s  test  wells, 84 

“ “ “ “ sections  of, 92 

“ horse-shoe  triangulation  in  Penna., 696 

“ internal  vegetable  structure  of  coal,  122 

“ Loop  run  and  Tunnel  openings,  Tipton,  ....  260 

“ McCormick  magnetic  ore  mines,  Dillsburg, 568 

“ National  kaolin  works 610 

“ Old  Buried  Valley,  Kingston  and  W.  Pittston, 638 

‘‘  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.’s  mines 240 

“ “ “ “ “ sections  at 242 

‘‘  Wilkes  Barre  fossils, 440,442,444,446 

Palissy,  Bernard,  opinion  on  origin  of  plants  found  at  Gies, 95 

Panther  Creek  Basin  at  Tamaqua,  section  of 327 

‘‘  “ cross  section  of 283 

“ ‘‘  extent  of,  275 

“ “ depths  of  points  in 286 

“ high-dipping  beds  of,  percentage  coal  taken  from,  .297 

“ measurements  for  sections  of 328 

“ “ results  of  analyses  of  coals  from, 310 


“ survey  completed  between  Mauch  Chunk  and  Tam- 


aqua  325 

Panther  Creek  region,  statement  of  waste  of  coals  in, 298 

“ triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of, 697,705 

Pardee,  Ario  & Sons,  assistance  offered  Survey  by, 352 

Parrish  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked, 370 

“ H.  E.,  assistant  in  Northern  Coal  Field, 354 

Peat,  growth  of,  hastened  by  a humid  atmosphere, 112 
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Peat  bogs  in  low  c:)untries,  more  extensively  formed  along  sea  shore,  . . 115 

“ *■  definition  of, 105 

“ “ implements  found  in, 117 

“ “ in  valley  of  the  BrSvine,  107 

“ “ of  Denmark,  animal  remains  in,  ....  Ill 

“ “ of  Les  Ponts,  Jura, 112 

“ “ on  steep  slopes,  112 

“ <•  forest  in  Switzerland, 107 

“ “ Scranton,  “Dopplerite”  from  Post  Glacial, 615 

Peat  bog  theory  of  formation  of  coal, 105 

Peat  deposits 118 

“ “ of  Denmark,  . . 107 

“ “ “ Sweden  and  Denmark, 109 

“ “ “ Virginia, 106 

Peat  formation,  thickest  lacustrine, 114 

Peckitt,  Leonard,  analysis  of  ore  by, 537 

Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields 319 

“ Coal  Go’s,  property,  bore-holes  on, 641 

“ furnace.  Centre  CO.,  515 

“ Gas  Coal  Co.,  coal  shipped  by, 176 

“ mine, 176 

“ no  system  of  description  of  boundary  lines  in,  685 

“ Railroad  Co.,  coal  lands,  351 

“ “ elevations  along, 128 

“ “ formations  passed  through, 256 

“ “ tunnel.  Upper  Freeport  coal-bed  cut  In, 256 

“ Salt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Natrona,  gas  supply, 38 

“ south-west  corner  of,  geographical  position  of 706 

Penn  twp  , elevation  in, 142 

Penny  mines 183 

Penobscot  triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of, 689,695,705 

People’s  Heat  and  Light  Co 26 

“ Natural  Gas  Co., 39 

Permian  formation,  Wilkes  Barre  fossils  reported  to  be, 439,441 

“ fossils,  Wilkes  Barre  collection  contain  no, 450 

Perry,  John  & Co., 219 

Petersburg  triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of, 705 

Peter’s  creek, 160 

“ “ anticlinal, 165 

“ “ axis,  160 

“ ‘‘  “ extension  of, 159 

*■  ‘‘  “ occurrence  of, 159 

“ twp. , elevations  in, 151 

Petrolia,  first  oil-sand, 8 

Petroleum,  outllows  of,  accounting  for  the  occurrence  of  bitumen,  . . . .103 

Petroleum  Age,  oil  statistics  from, 18 

*•  .11.  11  Allegheny  district, 12 

“ “ “ “ Bradford  *•  15 

Petty's  Pond  basin, 415 

Philadelphia,  old  High  School  observatory,  geographical  position  of,  . . . 706 
‘‘  State  House,  geographical  position  of, 705 
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Philadelphia,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  geographical  position  of, 705 

*•  Water  Dept.,  determinations  by 706 

“ Co.,  in  Murra3'sville  held, 39 

“ “ manufactories  supplied  with  gas  by, 679 

“ “ piping  gas  to  Pittsburgh, 38 

“ feldspar  rocks,  584 

“ and  Reading  Coal  <fe  Iron  Co.  collieries  analysis  of  coals  from,  321 
“ “ authority  for  section  in  Pottsville  basin,  . . . 329 

“ ‘‘  “ completeness  of  maps  of,  333 

“ “ “ mining  engineers  of, 333 

Phillip’s  well  No.  1,  24 

“ on  Oil  creek,  25 

‘‘  “ Thorn  creek, 21 

Phillipsburg,  gas  suppljmf, 41 

Pkillipsia  sangamonensis , 446,458 

Phoenix  Park  colliery, 323 

“ pit, 164 

Pkolas  Candida, 117 

Phytocollite . . . 656 

Pierce  family,  farms  of, 194 

Pigeon  run,  drift  in  coal  on, 475 

“ “ Sullivan  co.  ore  exposed  on, 489 

Pimple  Hill  triangulatiou  station,  geographical  position 691,705 

Pin  Hook  anticlinal, 160 , 162 , 164 , 167 

“ “ village, . . 165 

Pine  Creek  village 36 

“ Forest  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  from, 323 

“ Grove,  analysis  of  coal  specimen  from  near, 309 

‘‘  Ridge  colliery,  elevations  at, 396 

“ “ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at 370 

“ “ “ small  coal-bed  at 392 

Pinna  per  acuta, 444,454,455 

Pioneer  furnace, 278 

Pithole.  character  of  oil  at 63 

Pittsburgh,  development  of  gas  area,  surrounding, 1 

“ elevations  in, 139,140,142 

“ coal-bed,  cleavage  of, 177 

“ *•  commercial  importance  of, 171 

" “ current  deposition  of, 103 

“ ‘‘  description  of,  . 173 

“ “ in  Forward  twp.,  . . 206 

“ “ key  to  structure  in  oil-regions,  4 

“ “ measurements  above  and  below, 171 

“ “ outcrop  line  of,  . . 127 

“ '■  outcrop  near  Reynolds, 161 

“ “ sections,  at  Atlantic  mines, 204 

“ “ “ Bellevue  mine, 185 

“ “ “ Cornell  & Werling  mine,  188 

“ “ “ Henderson’s  lower  pit, 199 

“ “ “ “ upper  pit, 199 

“ “ “ Horner  & Roberts  mine, 209 
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Pittsburgh  coal-bed  sections,  Lovedale  mine, 193 

“ ‘‘  “ Ocean  mine,  No.  2,7  203 

“ “ ‘‘  Old  Eagle  mine, 215,217 

“ “ “ O’Neill  mine, 191 

“ “ “ Rankin  mine, 219 

“ *'  “ Walker  mine, 212 

“ “ “ Winona  mine, 213 

“ “ structural  features  of  represented,  162 

“ “ successful  wells  in  Washington  county  below,  . . . . 26 

“ “ top  of  Barren  Measures,  178 

“ “ wells  in  Dunkard  creek  district  600  feet  below, 28 

“ gas  fields, 49 

“ Cincinnati  & St.  Louis  R.  R.,  elevations  along, 138 

“ gas  areas  at,  670 

'•  McKeesport  & Youghiogheny  R.  R.,  elevations  along, 134 

“ -Monongahela  district,  map  of, 126 

“ region,  geographical  limits  of, 125 

“ map  of,  . . ; . 159 

*•  gas  wells,  source  of  supply,  4 

“ region,  structure  of, 159 

Pittston,  Luzerne  county,  Susquehanna  river  at, 637 

Plains-Yatesville  anticlinal,  406 

Plank  Ridge  colliery,  analyses  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322 

Platt,  Franklin,  Kramer  & Hart  drift  examined  by, 263 

“ reference  to  bore-hole  record  of  Bernice  coal  property  ,468,469 

“ report  on  waste  of  anthracite,  . . 333 

“ reported  on  Loyalsock  and  Mehoopany  fields  in  1878,  . . 462 

PI easantville,  character  of  oil  at,  63 

Plymouth  collieries,  identity  of  coal-beds  at,  378 

“ No.  2 colliery,  operators  and  beds  worked, 370 

“ “ “ shaft  and  rope  drill  bore-hole  section, 427 

“ No.  3 “ operator  and  beds  worked, 371 

“ No.  4 “ “ “ “ 371 

“ No.  5 “ analysis  of  Bennett  bed, 314 

“ “ “ “ Cooper  bed, 314 

“ “ “ operator  and  beds  worked, 371 

“ Mine  Sheet,  No.  V, ,376 

Policy  governing  field  corps, 358 


Pollock’s  run, 165 

Polly  Elliott  and  Wm.  Hall  tracts,  coal  smut  reported  on, 488 

Pontypridd,  South  Wales,  section  near, 99 

Pool  No.  3,  unjust  discrimination  against, 205 

Pool  Theory,  remarks  on  the,  . 45 

Popular  fallacies  regarding  precious  metal  deposits, 42 

Port  Blanchard,  buried  valley  at,  639 

“ Clinton  triangulation  station, 690 

“ “ “ “ geographical  position  of,  , 702 

“ Royal, 168 

Pot-hole  at  Arch  bald,  ....  615 

“ location  of,  of  importance  to  coal  operator, 616 

Potter  county,  one  spot  colored  on  map  for  gas, 31 
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Potter  county,  possibi  ity  of  productive  oil-fields  in, 82 

Pottsville,  analysis  of  coal  from, 309 

“ basin,  section  in,  . . 329 

“ “ measurements  of  section  in, 330 

“ coal-field,  extent  of,  275 

“ colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from,  323 

“ conglomerate,  thickness  in  Wilkes  Barre  mountains,  ....  393 

“ “ crests  of  Savage  mountain  made  by, 228 

“ “ cross  sections  in  Northern  Coal-field, 363 

“ ‘‘  explorations  for  coal  in 393 

“ “ Hanover  colliery  bore-hole  sunk  to, 375 

•'  court-house,  geographical  position  of, 706 

‘‘  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  ore  used  iu  furnace  of, 535 

Practical  deductions  from  notes  in  Chapter  V,  76 

Pressure  in  gas- wells,  greatest  known, 663 

Preston,  No.  1,  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 323 

“•  Nos.  3 and  4 collieries  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from 322 

Primrose  coal-bed,  analysis  of  specimen  from, 321 

“ “ Western  Middle  Coal-field,  analysis  of, 313 

“ “ Southern  Coal-field,  analysis  of 313 

Principio,  azimuth  observed  at 688 

“ -Meetinghouse,  primary  triangulation  line, 694 

Production  of  ore  at  Cornwall  for  the  year  1885, 561 

Productive  oil  and  gas  horizons  discovered  since  1882, 3 

" measures,  Lincoln  tvvp.,  Allegheny  county,  exposures  of,  . . 184 

Productus  cora, 440,452 

“ nebrascensis, 453 

Prospect  colliery,  elevations.  388,396 

‘‘  “ depth  of  workings  in,  285 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 371 

Prospect  shaft  anticlinal, 410 

“ “ basin,  409 

Providence  triangulation  station,  geographical  position  of, 705 

Prussian  governmental  surveys,  angle  measurements  on, 692 

“ Coast  Survey,  angle  measurements  on, 692 

Pulpit  rock  triangulation  station,  geographical  position,  705 

Pyne  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 323 

Pyropissite, 654 

Pyroxene,  found  at  Cornwall, 548 
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Quaternary  geology  of  Wyoming-Lackawanna  Valley, 615 

R. 

Railroad  levels, 128 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  once  covered  bj'  tertiary  strata 578 

Ralston,  Lycoming  county,  Rankin  mine 218 

Rawlinsville  triangulation  station, 694,  701 

Red  ash  colliery.  No.  1,  elevations, 395 

“ “ No.  1,  operators  and  beds  worked, 371 
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Red  ash  colliery,  No.  2,  elevations, 895 

“ “ thickness  of  No.  XII,  at, 289 

‘‘  coal-bed,  average  thickness  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VIII,  393 

“ “ relation  to  Baltimore  bed, 378 

“ “ consisting  of  one  bench,  381 

*•  “ immediately  over  Pottsville  conglomerate, 372 

“ •*  Kingston  and  Mill  Hollow  collieries, 386 

‘‘  “ maximum  thickness  of, 377 

“ “ Mine  Sheet,  No.  V, 377 

“ “ mining  value  of, 386 

“ “ no  commercial  coal  below, 393 

“ •'  where  mined, 368 

Red  Hematite,  Grassy  Hill,  Cornwall, 513 

Redstone  coal-bed, 173 

“ “ character  of,  206 

“ opened  near  Morton  pit, 193 

“ “ outcrop  of, 184, 193 

“ “ on  Pierce’s  fork,  Howell’s  creek, 194 

Red  Valley  pool,  Venango  county, 1 

“ “ *•  oil-sand  of 22 

“ well, ' 25 

Relief  bore-hole,  Nanticoke,  record  of, 633 

Regnault,  researches  on  the  origin  of  coal, 99 

Report  14, 33 

“ GG, 317 

“ “ analyses 477 

“ “ Geology,  Lycoming  and  Sullivan  county, 462 

“ K,  location  of  Peter’s  creek  axis, 159 

“ KK,  location  of  Peter's  creek  axis, 159 

“ MM,  analysis, 477 

“ Bernice  coal  basin, 460 

Reynolds’,  (McKeesport,)  outcrop  Pittsburgh  coal, 161 

“ colliery,  elevations  at 379 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 371 

‘‘  Fault  anticlinal, 420 

Rhodochrosite,  at  Cornwall,  548 

Rhume  Run  tunnel,  names  of 288 

‘‘  “ section  of, 289 

Richards  & Hartley  bottling  works,  supplied  with  gas  from  Bull  creek  field,  38 

Richardson  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322 

Richburg  well,  date  of  development,  13 

Richmond,  Virginia,  coal  first  mined  in  the  United  States  at,  277 

Ricketts,  Col., section  by, 489 

“ tri angulation  station 705 

Ridge  mine.  Eaton  colliery,  pot-hole  at, 617 

“ theory  in  locating  oil-wells,  43 

Riley,  L.  A.  <fe  S.  M.,  Locust  Mtn.  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  map  made  by,  . . . 345 

Rixford  gas  pool,  Bradford  gas  supply  from 31 

Roaring  Run  anticlinal, 165 

“ “ “ same  as  Peter’s  creek  axis, 161 

Robesonia  Iron  Co., 517 
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Kobesonia  Iron  Co.,  method  of  mining, 509 

‘‘  “ mining  at  Cornwall, 557 

Robins  & Jenkins  mine, 182 

Rochester,  Bridgewater  held  supplying  gas  to, 40 

“ on  Ohio  river,  wells  drilled  for  gas 26 

“ Tumbler  Co., 26 

Rock-gas,  composition,  671 

“ current  prices, 678 

“ fuel-value,  672 

“ pressure, 657 

“ quantity, 666 

Rogers,  Prof.  H.  D..  analysis  of  Pennsylvania  anthracites 309 

“ “ identihcation  of  Cornwall  slates, 540 

“ “ naming  of  formations  by, 288 

Rock  coal-bed,  where  mined.  368 

Ross  “ average  thickness  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VIII 393 

“ “ extensively  worked  on  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VI, 382 

Rostraver  twp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  elevations, 154 

Rothrock,  Prof.  J.  T.,  sections  of  seeds  by, 649 

Rothwell,  R.  P.,  topographical  map  Panther  Creek  basin 326 

“ Wyoming  map  by,  360 

Round  Hill  church,  great  limestone  and  Uniontown  coal-bed 194 

“ Top  triangulation  station, 695,705 

Roy  well.  Elk  CO.,  3 

Roy&  Archer  gas-pool,  horizon  of  gas  and  oil  in, 32 

“ ‘‘  three  wells  composing, 32 

Rupert  pit,  197 
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Sadtler,  S,  P.,  analysis  of  rock-gas, 675 

“ “ gas  analysis.  Report  B,  668,672 

Salem  colliery,  operator  and  beds  worked  at, 371 

“ triangulation  station, 697,705 

Salom  & Westesson,  analysis  by,  467 

Salt  water  rock  at  Pittsburgh,  ....  9 

Saltsburg  anticlinal, 166 

Sandy  creek, 165 

“ epoch,  69 

Sargassum,  floating  fields  on  Atlantic, 104 

Sargeant  pool,  geyser  well  in 31 

Sartwell,  deeper  sands  not  found  near. 15 

Sartwell-Smethport,  Roy  & Archer  well  in, 3 

Savage  Fire-Brick  Co.,  driving  machinery  of, 245 

'•  “ “ map  of  mines, 240 

“ “ “ second  opening, 244 

“ valley,  drainage  of,  228 

Saw  Mill  dam.  Loop  run,  coal  opened  near, 259 

Saxon  station,  gas  deposits  near, 36 

“ well,  lamp-black  made  at, 36 

Scharar,  Chris.  H.,  collection  of  fossils  by, 439 
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Scharar,  Chris.  H.,  Mill  Creek  limestone  found  by, 447 

“ “ “ identified, 445 

“ “ Wilkes  Barre  fossils  belong  to, 451 

Scheurer-Kestner,  coal  test  by, 308 

JSchizodus  cuneatus,  442,456 

“ ‘‘  wheleeri,  442,456 

Schlotheim,  researches  on  origin  of  coal, 96 

Schooley  air  shaft,  strata  cut  in,  640 

“ main  “ quicksand  at,  640 

Schott,  C.  A.,  longitude  determinations  by, 707 

Schuylkill  colliery,  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322 

“ red  ash  coal  defined,  . . . 305 

“ region,  production  previous  to  1858, 330 

Scott,  Chas.  B.,  work  in  Northern  Coal-Field, 354 

“ W.  L.,  large  area  Pittsburgh  coal-bed  owned  by 200 

“ Ocean  mine.  No.  2, . . . 169 

“ twp.,  Allegheny  CO. , elevations  in, ...  .144 

Scranton  court  house, 705 

Scranton,  “dopplerite”  from,  615,  647 

*•  in  glaciated  portion  of  slate 648 

“ mineral,  low  percentage  of  carbon  in 654 

Scrub  Grass  and  Emlenton,  apparent  break  in  oil  belt  between, 70 

Second  oil-sand,  character  of  oil  from, 63 

“ and  First  oil-sand,  confusion  in  naming, 66 

Section  A,  Northern  Coal-Field, 363 

“ A bed,  Meylert  drift, 467 

'•  A and  B beds,  Bernice  basin, .• 468 

“ anthracite  coal  measures.  Atlas  Sheet, 292 

“ Arch  bald  pot-hole, 620 

“ Barren  series, 178 

“ B,  Northern  Coal-Field,  363 

“ B bed,  Bernice  basin,  473 

“ “ Old  Jackson  mine, 472 

“ bore-hole,  S,  E.  Bernice  opening,  No.  1, 474 

“ “ Bernice  coal  opening, 468 

“ C,  Northern  Coal-Field 364 

“ Chrisman  coal-bed, 487 

“ coal  measures.  Bell’s  tunnel  and  Pott’s  collieries, 343 

*•  Drifton  and  Lattimer  collieries,  349 

“ Ellangowan  and  Indian  Ridge  collieries, 341 

“ “ Preston  and  Girard  Mammoth  collieries,  ....  342 

“ “ Mine  Sheet,  No.  Ill 423 

“ “ •*  No.  IV, 376 

“ “ “ No.V,  427 

“ “ “ No.  VI, 429 

“ “ No.  VII, 432 

“ “ “ No.  VIII,  433 

“ “ Northern  Coal-Field,  unfinished,  363 

“ ‘‘  Primrose  colliery  and  East  Mahanoy  tunnel,  . . .339 

“ “ Wyoming  Valley,  showing  limestones, 449 

“ Cornwall,  along  railroad, 526 
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Section, Cornwall,  Big  Hill  and  Furnace  creek, 498 

“ “ Big  and  Middle  Hills 510 

“ ‘‘  crush  fault,  . 542 

“ “ limestone  ridge,  west  end, 520 

“ “ Middle  hill 502 

“ “ mine,  506 

“ Duncan  station,  P.  McK  & V.  R.  R., 197 

“ fire-clay  bed  near  Ellerslie,  248 

“ Germania  Oil  Company’s  well, 92 

John’s  farm,  600 

“ Kaolin  bed,  Griffin  farm, 594 

“ Nesquehoning  tunnel 290 

“ North  Savage  mine,  243 

“ Ore  run,  Sullivan  county,  489 

“ Vertical  cross  section  of  Paltezoic  strata,  Carbon  county, 281 

“ Panther  creek  basin,  Tamaqua, 327 

“ ‘‘  coal-basin, 283 

” peat,  M.  H.  Debray,  ....  116 

“ peat  bog.  Valley  of  the  Somme,  France, 118 

“ Pontypridd  colliery.  South  Wales, 99 

“ Pottsville  basin,  ...  329 

“ Ross  coal-bed,  “Harry  E.”  tunnel,  386 

“ S3'stem  of  shading  by  survey,  296 

“ Towanda  mouulain.  Prof.  Lesley, 490 

“ Upper  Productive  coal  measures, 172 

“ Wellersburg  bore-hole,  231 

No.  1,  showing  oil  and  gas  horizms 5 

“ No.  2,  based  on  ferriferous  limestone,  6 

“ No.  3,  based  on  Pittsburgh  coal-bed,  6 

Semple,  Boyd  & Arstrong,  No.  2 well,  torpedoing  of 22 

Serpentine  found  at  Cornwall,  547 

“ exposure  along  Chester  and  Darbj’  creeks,  strike  of,  .....  572 

Sewickley  coal-bed,  173 

“ ‘‘  Forward  township  not  noticed  in, 206 

“ “ on  Pierce’s  fork,  Howell’s  oreek, 194 

“ creek,  . . . . 165 

“ township,  We.stmoreland  county,  elevations  in, 155 

Seven  Foot  coal-bed,  analj^ses, . .313 

Shaft  coal-bed,  where  mined,  . 371 

Shamokin,  difficulty  in  systemating  maps  near,  346 

“ coal,  definition  by  J.  S.  Harris  of, 305 

Sharp  Mountain  Gap,  coal-bed  T most  southern  bed  in, 328 

Sharpies  & Shoemaker’s  quarrjq  ( rthoclase  found  in,  589 

Sheafer,  A.  W.,  aidel  on  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  Sheets, 333 

“ “ charge  of  Western  Middle  Coal-Field  party, 334 

“ “ Northern  Coal-Field  work  commenced  under  direction  of,  353 

Sheafer,  P.  W.,  diagram  and  tables  (report  AA.)  bjq  326 

“ “ “dopplerite”  described  in  letter  to,  . . . . 648 

Sheep  Hill,  Cornwall,  495 

Sheerer,  analysis  of  orthoclase  by,  586 

Sheffield  gas  pool,  discovered  by  Hague  or  Sheffield  well, 32 
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Sheffield  gas  pool,  most  prolific  in  country,  32 

‘‘  “ “ product  piped  to  Warren  junction,  N.  Y., 33 

Shenandoah  City  collierj'',  analysis  of  coal  and  ash  from, 322 

“ district,  waste  in  preparing  Mammoth  bed  coal,  299 

“ Mine  Sheet,  No.  II,  339 

“ “ “ II,  beds  worked  on, 310 

Sheridan  station.  Pan  Handle  railroad,  164 

Shickshinny,  suggested  outlet  for  buried  valley  at 631 

“ triangulation  station,  .697,705 

Shingle  House,  Potter  CO. , gas  piped  to  consumers  at, 31 

Shinn,  W.  P.,  on  consumption  of  gas 673 

Shoemaker,  W.  S.,  bore  holes  on  property  of, 641 

Sideling  Hill  No.  X coal-beds  in, 251 

“ “ tunnel  East  Broad  Top  R.  R. , section 252 

“ “ ‘‘  South  Penn  R.  R.  coal-beds  in, 254 

Sidney  station,  P.  McK.  & Y.  R.  R , 184 

Sierra  Madre,  Permian  deposits  of  the, 451 

Sigillaria,  figures  showing  structure  of,  123 

Siliceouslimestone  Boyd's  Hill  well,  6 

“ “ Pittsburgh  and  Little  Washington  wells,  6 

Sink  holes,  Chester  co. , 581 

“ *•  none  in  Delaware  co., 582 

Six-Foot  coal-bed,  where  mined, 369 

Skidmore  coal-bed,  analysis  of,  . . . 321 

Sims,  H.  N.,  assistant.  Western  Middle  Coal-field, 334 

Slippery  Rock  twp.,  Butler  co  , gas-wells  in, 35 

Slickensides,  production  of,  . . . 660 

Smethport,  deeper  sands  not  found  in  wells  near 15 

“ sand,  geological  horizon  of,  16 

Smith,  A.  D.  W.,  assistant.  Northern  Coal-Field 354 

Smith’s  Bridge  station,  W.  &R.  R.  R.,  elevation, 583 

Smith’s  Ferry,  change  in  rocks  developed  at, 11 

vSmithfield,  . . ....  166 

Smith’s  gap  triaugulation  station,  689,691,699,704 

Snake  Island  coal  bed,  Hillman  colliery 391 

“ ‘‘  “ “ where  mined,  369 

Snowden  twp.,  Allegheny  CO.,  elevations, . . .148 

Snyder  well,  gas  struck  in,  . . 35 

, Solomon’s  gap,  outcrop  Baltimore  bed  traced  to 392 

Somerset  county,  south-eastern  corner 227 

Somme,  France,  formation  of  bogs  near  mouth  of, 118 

“ “ section  of  peat  bog  in  valley  of,  118 

South  mountains,  limestone  strata  of  Lehigh  Valley  once  covering  the,  . 575 

“ Versailles  twp.,  Allegheny  co.,  elevations 144 

“ 'Wilkes  Barre  collierj^,  elevations,  383 

“ ‘ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 371 

South-We.-t  Penna.  R.  R.,  elevations,  . . . 129 

“ ■'  “ extension,  elevations,  130 

“ Gas  Coal  Co.  mine, 198 

Southern  coal-field,  extent  of,  . . 275 

“ published  sheets  relating  to, 325 
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Southern  coal-field,  surveyor 325 

“ topographical  map  of,  332 

“ ■“  table  showing  location  of  sections 291 

Speechley  farm,  Cranberry  twp.,  well  on, 34 

Spencer,  Mr.,  kaolin  mined  by, 573 

Sphagna,  growth  of, 107,111,120 

Spirifer  lineaius, 453 

Spring  Brook,  No.  5,  colliery,  analysis  of  Mammoth  and  Wharton  beds,  . 314 

“ Hill  twp.,  Fayette  co..  elevations  in 157 

“ Mountain,  No.  4,  colliery,  analysis  of  Mammotli  and  Wharton  bed,314 

St.  Joe,  Butler  CO.,  to  Allegany  CO. , N.  Y. , drillings  between,  3 

St.  Nicliolas  colliery,  analyses  of  Mammoth  and  Buck  Mountain  beds  at,  . 315 

Stanton  anticlinal, • ...  413 

“ basin 414 

“ bore-hole  anticlinal, 415 

“ (No.  7)  colliery,  elevations, 383 

“ “ “ representing  section.  Mine  Sheet,  No.  VI,  . . . .429 

“ “ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 371 

“ overturn, ■ 400 

State  Line  & Sullivan  R.  R.  Co.,  coal  areas  owned  by 461 

“ “ *■  estimates  of  coal  on  property  of,  . . . .476 

“ “ “ offer  to  Survey  by, 462 

Stearns,  I.  A.,  assistance  rendered  Survey  by, 352 

“ bore-hole  records  received  from, 646 

“ general  superintendent  Susquehanna  Coal  Co., 628 

Steadman,  A.  W.,  L.  V.  R.  R.  surveys  directed  by, 462 

Sternberg,  researches  on  origin  of  coal, 96 

Sterrett  pit,  164 

Stevenson,  Prof.  J.  J.,  . ...  177 

“ “ Peters  Creek  axis  located  by 159 

Stigmaria  lepidodenclron  in  Breckenridge  coal  of  Kentucky, 98 

Stine  Bro.  ’s  mine,  coke  produced  at 176 

Stinson.  J.  M.,  analysis  of  “dopplerite  ” by, 651,655 

Stopes  in  Middle  hill,  sketch  of, 502 

Stratification  of  ore  mass,  Cornwall, 513 

Strattonville,  Clarion  co. , gas  spot  at, 35 

Street’s  Run  synclinal, 167 

Stringtown  mine,  198 

Strong.  Henry  K , section  near  Wellersburg 229 

Stroud  & Ackley's  saw  mill,  shaft  sunk  near, 475 

StowelPs  Petroleum  Reporter  production  of  Warren  district  from,  ...  19 

Stultz,  Mr.,  information  received  from,  248 

Sturdevant,  Wm.  H.,  assistance  relative  to  property  lines  rendered  by,  . . 362 

Sub-olean  conglomerate,  key  to  structure  of  oil  regions, 4 

Sucker  rod  S3^stem  of  well  drilling.  19 

Sugar  Notch  (No.  10)  breaker  anticlinal, 417 

“ collieries.  Red  Ash  bed.  one  bench  worked  at,  381 

“ “ tendency  of  coal-beds  to  thin  and  thicken  at,  . .376 

“ No.  9 colliery,  elevations,  383 

“ “ operator  and  beds  worked  at, 371 
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